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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL ••\.' 

Read at the Anniversary Meeting, 27th May. 

The Council have much pleasure in reporting ibal the accession 
of new members since the last Anniversary has been double that 
of the former year ; — 38 ordinary and one corresponding* member, 
■ Count Ranuzzi, of Bologfna, having been elected. There have 
" occurred in the same period 23 vacancies* of which 10 by death 
and 7 resignations. Six members have been struck off for non- 
payment. The Society now consists of 671 members, exclusive 
of 61 Foreign Honorary and Corresponding Members. 

It is also with no ordinary gralifK-atiun the Council announce 
that His Royal Highness Prince Albert has graciousiy conde- 
scended to accept the office of Vice- Patron of the Society. 

/finances. — Ry a reference to the accompanying Balance-sheet, 
made up to the 31st of December, 1813, the members will ob- 
serve that the expenditure continues to be kept down to what is 
strictly indispensable. The circumstance which rendered ncccs-' 
sary the sale of 580/. stock in the early part of the financial year 
was explainetl in the last Report of Council, and the Council 
have great pleasure in slating that no fresh necessity has since 
occurred for trenching on the Society's funds. Nor are there at 
the present moment any sums due by the Society beyond current 
expenses. 

Arrears, — The arrears of annual subscription, though dimi- 
nished, still unfortunately continue to be considerable. The} 
amounted on the 1st of January to 556/,. of which, since that 
date, 133/. have been collected. Of the amount still remaining 
due, 305/. are considered recoverable. 

Monet/ Grants, — No money grants have been made since the 
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vi '.;v • Jieport of the Council 

last Annivmaty^ but the sum of 50/. has been paid to Mr. 

Howse^ of -Cirencester, it being the remainder of a grant made to 

that gend^an bj a Resolution of Council bonring date the 7th 

June, .4^34, in order to enable bim to publish a grammar of the 

Cree language, for which assistance a proportionate number of 

oopie; of the work are to be the propertj of the Society. 

*•- • 

/'•ifioyal Donation* — Of the two gold medals forming the 

•.{h»nation of Her Most Gracious Majestj, that called the 

-/f'ounder's Medal has be«i awarded to Mr. William J. Hamilton 

- for his Talnable researches in Asia Minor, and the importaat 

work in which he has consigned their results ; and that called 

the Patron's Medal to M. Adolph Ermann fw bis impcK-tant 

geographical labours in Siberia and Kamstdiatka, his numerous 

astronomical determinations of positions, and his magnetic ob- 

serrations, as also for his valuable work *' Reise am die ErdeL** 

Private Donatimu, — It will be seen bj the Bakace-sheet that 
the Society ia indebted to the liberality ^f the Rev. Thomas 
Halford for a donation of 502. ; and the Council have audi plea- 
sure in announcing that Mr. James Alexander, who presented m 
like sum in 1842, has, in the present year, sent a second dmiation 
of the same amount. 

Journal, — The Council have to r^;ret the circumstances which 
have prevented the latter numbers of the Journal from appear- 
ing in due season. Experience having convinced them that such 
delay in its appearance is ever likcJy to result from its aot being 
edited by the Secretary, the Council have finally settled that the 
duties of Secretary and Editor shall be vested in the same persoo 
and they make no doubt, from the known zeal, industry, and 
r^ularity of your present Secretary, that the arrears of the Jour- 
nal wiXX be got up in the present year, and that henceforth it will 
appear with the same regularity that characterised its publication 
before the duties were separated. 

Index. — With regard to the Index, the Council, in considera- 
tion of its great utility^ have ordered it to be printed kKthwitb, 
though the number of names inscribed for it is very far from 
securing a sum sufficient to de£fay the expense. It is now gmng 



Bepart of the CounciL yS 

through the press, and will be ready for delivery bef<N-e the end 
of the Session, when it is confidently anticipated that every one 
who has the Joomal will take a copy, in order that the finances 
of the Society be not burthened with the expense of printing a 
work, the preparation of which has been a gratuitous labour on 
the part of your Secretary. 

Library. — ^Tbe accessions to the Library »nce the last Anni- 
vemrj Meeting consist of 256 volumes, 3 atlases, and 218 ms^ps 
and diarts, 99 of which latter have been, with their usual libe- 
islitj, presented by the Lords C<Mnmissioners of the Admiralty. 
The Society is also indebted to Mr. Mai by for two very hand- 
iome modern IS-inch globes, and to Lady Tremaine Rodd for a 
medallion of her father, the celebrated MajcH* Rennell. 

The same want of means alluded to in the last Report of 
Council unhappily precludes that arrangement of our books and 
niaps so essential to their perfect preservation. Notwithstanding 
which, the CouncO, in concluding this Report, are ha.ppy to state 
that the Society is in an improving condition, and that little 
more is wanting to ensure an increase of its energies than a con- 
tUDt accession of new members to overbalance vacancies, and a 
punctual payment of annual subscriptions. 
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Celrtntion oftlie lOUtb.VuuiverMry, amt No. 26. 8vo. 
Ift43 



J. B. WoRCEOTEUiKaq. 

The American Phi- 
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Cmaouu— HocbeUffa Deptcta; oe the Hutory uiuX ptetont State | 
of tbe ttlana and City of Montreal. Avo. Monfareal,} 
IM9 j 

-The Travfller't own Book to Sanitof^a Springs, Nia-] 

ora Falls, and Canada. By S. De Veaux. llmo. / 
Buffalo, I Ml j 

— — The TiaveUer'i Guide tbrougli the Middle ondi 
Nutttirni States and tha Provinces of Canada. By G. M. > 
Dartd«i>fi . . . . . . . . ' 

Q91.— Guia cl« Forasterot en la tiempre fiel Iila de Cuba poxa I 
el Aiiu de l&4a. Svo. Haruiuu, 1b43 . . . f 

GtUKU<<D. — Sur les il^couvertes faiten en Gro^iiland. Par) 
M. tie la Roquette. 8v'>. Pamphlet . • . f 

Vnioo, — HiAtoria dc la Couquuta de Mejico, &c. Eiirril>^ala I 
Dtra Antonio d» Sulis. 3 vuU. Sto. Paris, 1827 . | 

Juurtml Uistorique Ju dernier Voyage que ftii 

M. itr la Sale fit datut le Golfe de \fexiqui% Xc. Par 
M. Juaiel & M. de Micliel. 8vo. Paris, I7i:) . 

Tnuar-I« Texas et sa R^volutiuii. Par Fred. Leclerc, &c, 
«?o. iWU 



— Texas oud (be Texans, or adviz>ce of the Auglo-Ame- 1 
ricaus to the South-west. By H. S. Foote. 2 vols. 8vu. 
1841 I 
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Tmouas Falconeb, 

Idf til. 
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CirrnuiSTArau — Second Aurnial Report on the Geolofficall „„„, „^n . ,.-«.. 



Sarrey of the State of Oliiu. By W. W. Mather, tivu. 1 
Columbus, 1U38 J 

■ Report of an Kxpluration of the Counlry 



betwfcn the Missouri River and Rocky Mnuntaiits mi 
tlie line of (be Kaniai aad Great Platte riven. Uy 
Lieut, J, C. Friroont. Bvo. Waalnnglun, 1843 

— - — ■ - A Memoir on die Nurtii-castcrn boundary | 
ill connexion with Mr. Jay's Map, by the Hon. Albeit > 
Gallatin and Hon. V. WeUtcr. 6vo. New V'ork .J 

flTKtT Indies. -^amiucat i^ Past and Present State. By James) 
M. Pliaippo. Kvo. 1843 J 

AUSTRALIA AND POLYNESIA. 

jtrrsAU.i. — A Narrative uf a Viait to the Australian Colouiea. ] 
By J. Bockbonse. 8vo. London, 1B43 . . -I 

— ^ Tlic Culture uf the Grajic Vine and Orange in 

;\iutraliu und New Zealand. By George Suttor. 8vo. 
I^don. 1R4:1 

-^^^— Vocflhuliiry of the Language spoken by the Ab- 
origines of South Australia. By H. .\. E. Mryer. Hvo. 
A<UUide, 1643 
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Nkw Zrai.and. — Tvrclvff Moiithiiii Wclliiiglniij Port Nichol>l 
•Oh. Ry Lieut. J. Wood, J.N. Rvo. Fiunphlct. It^3/ 

Pacific. — Report on the Steam Navigulion of the Pacific 
Wm. Whcelwriglit. bvo. Pamphlet. tH43 

Sandwich Isiawhs. — ProgrcM of Rrciits unce tiwir dMcoreryi 
■--'--■ - - ^^^\ 
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Xxmauii, IH43 



ny Alexander Simpaoii, Btq. 
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Alsx. Simpson, Kiq. 
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AmiANnixNOKN der Mnth.-Pbv. Cltiiseder Rnnig BayerUcbeu] „ „ 

Akadrmie drr Wi«wi»cb*fteu. Vol. 3, Part 3. 4to. ' "°^**- "aJARI*" 

.(^■2 J.SOCIKTY OV SciKMCKI. 

AuoRiGiNRs Protection Society, lleporta of the, 3 vols. Bro.) Abosioinbs Pio- 

1840-41 f TECTION SOCIBTT. 

AcAo^iB Imptriale dt» Sciences de St. P^lprabourtc. Hecueih lursaiAL AcaDkvt 
det Actet deiS^aiiceiPubliqueide 1', Dec. 1841 iDecl of Scieivoks, 
1843. ito. St. PcteiBburg. 1S43 . . . *t St. Pktembdio. 

-^ Balletin Scieitifique Publii: yiax I'Acadfimie Impe-l 

riale dee ScieticcB dc St P^tenhourg. Vol. III. 4to. I Idem. 

St. Petersburg J 

" ■ M^mnirps prvMiit^ A I'Acad^mie Imp^rtale deil 

Sciences de St. P^tershourg. Par DivenSuvans. VoL4. > Idem. 

Lirraison A, el Vol. &. Lir, I, 2, 3. 4tu. 1843 » J 

AoiiCDiTVBAL Society (Royal\ Journal of tlie. Vol. I, Part 1;) Rotai, AoKlooi^ 

Vol. 3, PartB 3 and 3 ; and Vol. 4, ParU 1 uud 2 , J tubal SociEn. 

Alrsri Kugeiiin, Ultirot Parol! di k Suoi Anrenary iaMa-| » ri o 

lerio dei I-avoie Galileiaui aui Satelliti di GioTc. Sro, > ** Y»abkro af 

Pampb J ""*«^ 

Almanack der Konig Bayeriicben dcr Wi«eafchaften. 8ro.) Royal DATARiAff 

HUiicbeii, 1S43 fSocirrv of Sciences. 

Annalbs (Nouvellei) de« Voyages to 1814. 8ro. Paris . Tbe Kditoh. 

Annali Civili Vascicjilo, 59 and 60 . . . . . Gkn. Visconti. 

(Nut>vi) dcUe Scieiiza Nolurali. July to Nov. 1842) « _ . „ 

o^ n T ) Count A. Kanuzzi. 

8vo. Uolugna . . . . . , . j 

Anmuairf. Hogu^tique et M£lk>rot(^ique du Corps des I(tg£-1 

nieurs des Mines de Rtiasie. Par A. T. Kupffcr, 1941. > Count Cancrinr. 
Parts 1 and 2. 4to. 1843 | 

ANNDAt Report of the Baptist Missioti Society, 1843 , .-J Sociktt 

* 1 >.i I »». I 1 o -i.f « » . r RoVALSorrKTT OF 

Ahtiquaibes du Nord— Mtmoire* de la &oci6t6 Royolc dc»J Sr.oT.tv,,^ i« 

1840-43. 8vo. Co,Tuhugen, 1843 - . .] ^l^^^HI^,,;, '^'■'" 

Die Konigliche GencbeUiichaft fur Nor-l . , 

discbe Altcrthumslconrie, 1843. Copenhagen . . J ***""' 

AnitrroTLK. the Life and Writings of — translated from tbe Ger-l 
^^ man by George Long. Extracted from tbe Biogra-> Geo. LoNOj Ean, 

^K pliical Dictionary .) 

^HUtiionomical Observations made at the ItadcliflTe Obfervatory ) The Radouffs 
^H in 1841. By M. Juhnston. 8vo. 18|3 f Trustees. 
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Tittm of Booh, Douotb. 

AsTBOMOMl&\L Society, Memoirs of the RojaL VoU. 13 urti 14.) Royai. AjntoNo* 

4(o. London, 1848 ) m re a l Society, 

AruvtMOM Jotimal U> May. 4to. 1&44 .... The Editok. 

fiuDiAGEN tot (le Keiuiii der Nedcrlandscbe vn Vrccmde KoIih) ».* •, 

uttu dc Vriglaling dcr Slaven. Port* I aiid 2. 1844 f " "^ u-DlTOW. 

BamicuT ubcr Verhondlungfi) der Kouig Akodemie der Wis-) AcADKMTorSciiMCR^ 
•emchaAvT). July 1M2 to Jtiue 1843. Aro. Dnlin f or Bcbuk. 

BlBLioTutoB Uiiiversel de Cten^ve. No. 61 to 84(Drc. 1&42).I „ „. 

8ti>. 6«DeTB . . . . , J M.delaRivi. 

Bulletin der Ktfnig Altademie drr Wi«enschaftcn Hunchmi,) Rotal Bavaiian 

ard January to 30tli Au);u»t, ISI^J. 4to. . . . jSocimr orScisNcct. 

CnriL Engiuc«r«. Minutes of the Proceedings of the Inititu-llNSTiTUTiOH op Civil 
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deaSdmoes fur iMd. ito. 

CotNWALL Royal Polytechnic St>ciety. 

Puts I aiiil 2. 9vo. 1843 
Corr of a Letter liddretted lu A. Brigga, Rnq., ori the Drighloti,] 

Lewes, and (Itutingk Railway. Dv Mrs. Ogle. 8vu.> 

1844 ',,-.) 

Dbll' Anipiexxa dell' Arco di Meridjaoo. Da P. Corlini. 8vo*1 

Milan, lfti3 / 

Dut Enttdmog der Quelleu und die hilduug der Mineral- 1 

quellrn von J. Boeguer. 8to. Fnuikiiirt, 1843 • / 

DtSOOBsi di Agricoltura c d'litdustrio. Da P. Corlnii • 

DiscuBSO lido em 22 de Janeiro de IR43, naSessoo Publicadal 
AcademicB real des Scieiicios de liaboa. Par J. J. du / 
Cosfn de MacMo. 8vo. Lisbon . . • . j 

Dbittbs Vvr»eichni«i der Bucher und landkortcn des Geo- 

graphischen Vcrieui tu Frankfurt. 8?o. Pomp. . }M 

Par M. Lotivilie. 
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A. Ravenstbin. 



the. 



'*JW. Clatbbino, B*q. 

VFbANKLIN IWSTtTVTB. 

> Profesor Nbi/mann. 



^AJflLLBs Naturelles du KAgne Aniznol. 

8to. Paris, 1825 .... 

Fbanklim Infbtute of Philad«Jpbia, Joumal of 

Series. Vol.3, 4, aad6 .... 

■ Gblbhbtb Anieigeii, July 1813. Conloiuing a Reriew 

■ HuinlK>ldt'» Asie Ceutnde. 6 Sheets 

OxooBAPiiY. — Ultimi Progressi della Ueografia, luntoletlo nei) Count GrIbbbg da 

di 16, 21, 27 SepL 1842 / Hemimk 

H — Notice Aiinuelle dea Progrc-s des Sciences G^-1 

H graphiqiics et flea Travanz de la Soci£t£ de GeogrHi>hie >M. ok la Roquette. 

■ liour 1842. Par M. de la Roquette . j 

B -^^—'— Bulletin de la Society? de G^graphie de Pario. to I 

■ IR44 ./ 
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Notiziia sullo Stato Attiiale degli Studi Geogra- 
n Italia dl Auiulhile Rojiuzxi. 8vo. Uologiui 



K1{-mrns Ue Geographic G^nirale. 

Dalbi. 8vo. Paris, 1A43 
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IS, Port I. Svo 

— Intlex to the 10 Vols, of Jotiraol of Royal G 
' Society. J. R. Jackhon. . 
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Library of the Royal Gtoffraphical Society, 



TttU» of BoiJut. 



DoHort. 



GaooRAfUt. — Muiiatsb«richte Ulwr die VerbaoiUungen der) 

G«wllschafi fur Knikunde ku Uerliu. Ith year. Hay} PrufeMor RlTTU. 
l««tol843, Svo. Berlin, 1843 . . .] 

GboumicalSocibtt, PrucecJiugsof tbe. No. 9 •I . . GBOLOOiCALSocim 

Gbolooy. — On the Coiiuexion of Geulo^ with Terreitrial ||^ 
Magnetiim. By E. Hupkiiii. 8vu. 18M 

H18TOBIA e Mtiniorias da Acodomiareal dMScienciasde LUboful Acadbmt or 

Vol. rx Pt. 2. Polio. 1839 . . .( Sciences, Lisbon. 



■"J K. HopKtKS, E«i 
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Hyoroobatbic 
Or-riCB. 
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LititiTitouBEs of die United Kingdom. 1844 

- — ' u( die Betgimi sea coait ■ 

L1TEIIAIIISCUE Syntpatliieii odcr InUiutrieHe Buchmaclii-nc | 

mn ReitregxnrGncliiclilederNpureii Kiiglischeii Lexi-. Dr. FlUgbl. 
cogrspliie von Dr. FlUgel. Bvo. 1BI4 . . . | 

Memoire 8ur rHifltuire Primitive del Races Oc£a»ie)ities etl 

Am6ricainei. Par M. Guftavc D'Kichtha). Hvo. Pomp.) M. d'EicbTRAl. 
IS43 j 

M^MOIRES delaSoci^t^ de Pliyiique et d'HUtoire Natiirelledel Natdrai. Hirrnir 
Geneve. lU Parts. 4tAi. ISI3 . . . . jSociSTV or GtKKVA. 

Mbwoihs on the Law of Storms in India, 
Nu. 2 tuO. Svo. 1839 to 1S44 
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By U. Piddiugton. 



\ U. PlDDlNdTON, 

MkteoRolooische Beobachiungcu utu dem Lcbr-Dezirk der] u- |» „ii-„-_ 
Kai^erlich HuMiscben Universitoet Kasaii von Enie»t> ^ ' , i.„„„.„\, 
Kiiorr. P«ll. l«35-36. 4to. KaKU,, 1811 . ./ Count Cakc.xe. 

Notes f>n tbe Botany of Ute Antarctic Vnyago condiicteil by I 

Captain J. C. Ho«s R.N., with UemurLs un the Tumuc / Sir W. J, UooBKl. ' 
Grou of the FulUjutd UUnda. By Sir W. J. Hooker . j 

on tbe Law of Stornw, a» applying to the Tempe«ti of ly »,,,«.««-„« b- 

the Indian and China Sea. By H. Piddington . . j"' f »^o»*'o«>»*» «*l* 

NoTicB HiitoriquL* sur J. Jucotot. Pur M. de la Roquettc.lu n „ 

Svo. • . • • ■ ■ ■ ■ aj* 
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sur les Mines de Cuivrc d'Alteu Nurvcge. Par M. de I 

1b Uoquette. Svo. Pamp^ • . . • . J 

OiUBRVATiONa on Days of unuaiubl Magnetic Disturbance, | 
made at the British Culuniol Magnetic Observatories. > 
Part 1. 4to. 1840—1811 J 

pHiLOLuaiCAL Proofs of the Unity luid Recent Origin of the! . . , i. 

Human Race. By A. J. Joluu-s. *<vo. London, IS43| ^'*' ^*>**^^ M' 

PutLaBOPHiCAi. Transactiuns of the Royul Sucifty for 1843.) 
Parts 1 and 2. Jlo I 

Procbcdinos of the Royal Society. Nos. 66, 57, and 68. 8va. I 
1844 J 

QcTAETBRLr Revicv, in continuation. Svo. . . • . 

HoTAL Society of Edinburgh, Transactions of the. Vol. 15,1 
and Proceedings, No. 21 and 22, 4tu. 18i3. , . } 

- of Literature, Transactions of the. 2nd Series, k 



VoL 1. 8vo. 1843^ 

SociBTv of Arts, Traiiiactions of tbe. 

Statibticai. Society, Journal of the. 
4. 1844 . 



Vol. M. 8vo. 184d 
Vol. 0. 



Royal Socibtt. 
John Murray, Eiq- 
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BUINUVBOH. 

ItoYAL SOOIBTT Of 
LlTBBATUBE. 

SociBTT oy Arts. 
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, C. R. Weld. Esq. 



Library of the Boyal Geographical Society. 
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TttUa of Bmka, 
Scm.iif Kirr bus Vindicia Sinica, oa iternidre retponte a M . S. 1 
Jolicn. ParM. PauUuer. 8ro. Paris, 1843 . ,S 
8iii(Kii>*s ColoDial Magazine. No. 3 • . . . 

TABLidei Pontiau G^ognphiquet. Fkr M. Daasiy. 8vo. « 
TiSMuiXAii JoumaL VoL I. Nos. 5, 6, 7; and Vol, HA 
Pt 6 and 7. $to. Hofaart Town, 1843 . • .] 
Taunn on Theological Chronology from the Creation. B7I 
J.D. Hailei. Sro. 1S43 . . . . / 
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M. pAimilBB. 

The Editob. 

M. Dausst. 

The Tasmanun 
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Mr. J. D. Hailbs. 



TitaoNOHETBxcAL Smreying, and ill application to correct tbe1»* « ■»..«. i?-« 
Cbartiof the Hebrides By W. Galbraith. 8vo. Pamp. J**' «*»*■*"»» '^' 

l\ M. 



. Jacob Swabtz. 



YuHAVDCUQEN en berigten betrekkeligk het Zeewexen en de 

Zeerart Kunde Venameld en Nitgegeven door. J. G 

A. Tindal en Jacob Swartz. Vol. 3, Part 2 and 3 
WiLLicB* Annoal Snpplemeut to the Tithe Commutation)/^ » «* .,.„.. i7„ 

Tablet, 1844 " r'^' ^nxiCH, Ktq. 

ZoowoicAL SociETv, ProccediDga of the, for 1843, and Report) zoological Socrrrv 
of Council .••.....( 



ZooiooisT, The, for 1843. 8to. 1843 



Mr. E. Newman. 
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BiTTWH Isles.— Ordnance Survey. Sheets 88 and 89 . . Col. Colbt, R. E, 

Bouliex Bay • . Hyd. Off. 

Hirer Tay 

' Aberdeen Harbour • 

East Coast of England. Sheet 4. 

Yarmouth Roads 

— __ Harwich Harbour . • 

^^.^—^—^ Grassbolm Island • • 

Ramsey Sound 

Kshguord Bay 

. Gynfilin Patches 

-^__ Aberdovey • . • 

Sam, Cabrig, &c. . . •a • 1 

—^ St Tridwell Roads 

——^ Caemarron Bar 

^_ Holyhead Bay 

1 Holyhead Harboar . * 

- Shannon River, Sheets 2 to 7. 

■— ^^— "— Foyne's Harbour 

Bast Coast Sheets 1 and 18. 

I Dublin Bar • > • 

— ^— — — ^ Kingston Harbour . • 

Crookbaven . 

Tarbert Roads 

^-^— -^— Hap of, in Relief, and Coloured Geologically Mesirs. Dobbs & Co. 

Ordnance Survey of Ireland. Dublin Sheet | ^^^ i'bkIIInS.*'"^ 

VOL. XIV. i 
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xviii Libranj of iliB Royal Geographical Society. 
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Afap§, Charti, 8^. 
llmTUU U1.K11.— liidrx tu the Tuwiilaitd 9atwef «f tba Comtyl 

ofTlpiwrarjr . • . . • .1 

^^...^ TowhIuhI flunrey. Dablin Cattle flhect 

* Hytlr»KraubJe Surrey of the Orkney Uaadi) |, . v*t«»«» b. 

•11(1 UwU. luSOieeta. Ily Murdoch Maclwae. ITWf """* »i«««w,-|. 



- floollitid. — Bcclesuutioel end Edncetunel Mapl 

of HiKillMia. lly W. aiid A. K. Johnftone. Edin. IBUf 
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Mr. JoBK Bern. 

M«80BOI7V. 
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B.I..VoLUAirr,Ei). 
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Idem. 
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' I Mr. A. Ratkhsthm. 

. B. L. VcuaAif Y, Biq. 



<iitolH|{ir.>l Map of Riiglaiid and Walce, byl 
John IMU. Willi ail Intnxluctioa to Geology, by> 
U r. Ultiluinl*(Hi. 6vo. .IB4t . . . j 
iHh. -Map of the Kingdom of Deomai^ (in Daniih).! 

liiUNhimta J 

Khaniih.- IMItitft Kmncaii, liiatniotiona Nautiquea, partie deak 
( 'Mp9 N<«|i(«ti(rioiuUM de Krauce oompriae eatre U pointer 
iIh llarflmir at Duiikerque. Par M. Oirry • • 

— -*— A iMaii of I>uitki*r4iie Road • • 

- — A N«w (-hiui of tlitf Coaat of France 

•-* >*l«ii uf thtt NaiiillHUik off the tiarboor, Boulogne 

IMait of llie UitaU ami Bay of Toulon . • 

Ohmmanv, Karte v»n Nauuu tiiid den Augrensenden Rhein- 
latiilprii villi A. Uavniiiluiii. Frankfurt, 1843 

- -- - — ' VttM Kaart over Kattegat . . 
MliiiiiMNMANMAN. CWte dfl Itt iwrlle do U Medilertan^eentie^yvj *_„„, , «„«■, 

UtUallar rt U Nardnlgne. D^pftl de U Gutne. 1843 r^^^ °" " ^vebmm. 
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■ KgliM, Town and I'ort of. 
— . Kim, Town and Uoadof. 
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■ - .. ■ — Navoim. 
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Map*, CharUt Sec, 
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-■ — Uecueil Uus pluiieurt plain de» PurU etl 

Radet de ta Mer Medit«rnui6e. Par Mich«lot ef lire- /B. l^ Vut.i.lAUY, Khj. 
motu) , ■ • • • • * .) 
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rique. 1813 . . . . . , . [ 

PoiTMAL. — Hap of the Wiiie Diitrictof tJie Alto Douio. By It j Pobbestkb Ewi 

A Surrey of LUbon Harbour and part of the Tagm,! « . Volliamt Ewi 
and a PUii of Liiboii River. 2 •Slti'etA, MS., un vellum/ ' ' i 1* 

ita»A.-CarU .le la R.>«ie Kuroi)^.eimelTudui^e et ff™v^e i«rl g;^ p „^ Watson, 
oniredu Uouveniement au tltpot tie Ij, (»uerre en l«li-> ,. , ' 

U, d'aprrt la Carle Ru«e, cii IO*J feuillci. Pari*, I8I4J "*^ 

Saxokt. — Topogmpbuchen Atloi vun Sucheii. LirriuAon 2,\ 
1»I.T 



Byl 



SwBDEN. — Mop of the Province of Wesleros, in Sweden, 
tlic Doniib Topographical Coips. IN I . 

8viTXBELA»D. — Map of the Mer de Glace of Chamnuni ondj 
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sarily eucompau all explorers of the Eut, Rnd at one time the victim 
of severe illness — still were you undaunted; and you held steadily 
oa< in tlic firm resolve to complete tlie object of your mission. In 
proportion, therefore, to the obstacles whlcli you vanquished, ought 
wc to estimate the value of the methods by whicK you worked out, chro- 
nometer in hand, the relative position of numerous placc:4, rivers, lakes, 
and hills, mnny uf them previously ill laid down upon maps, the zeal 
with which you amassed specimens of the rocks, and the patience and 
Bcumeu with which you recognised the sites of several lost cities, by 
the examination of their inscriptions. And here I may remind the 
Society of the following important geoji^aphical points which you esta- 
blished: — The correct delineation of the course of the Rhyndacus and 
the Macestus through the ancient provinces of Mysia and Bithynla; 
the form of the southern coast of the Black Sea, from Trebisond to 
Sinopc; and the discovery of the site of the mining operations of the 
ancient Chalybca of Apollonius Rhodius, and of their modem successors ; 
the site of the ancient city of Isaura, and the correct delineation of the 
Lakes of Trogitis and Caralitis in its immediate vicinity; the map uf 
the Cateoecaonicne, a rcj^ion which, with your asttociatc Strickland, you 
showed to be a verv counterpart in geological structure to the extinct 
volcanoes of central France. 

" Not satisfied, however, with rendering us familiar with the central 
and northern ]>ortion9 of Asia Minor, your reconnahsancr of Armenia, 
pushed to the font of Anirut, has ha<l an important bearing both 
ou ijhyaical geography and geology; for whilst you determined the 
height of the plateau of Kurs, you proired that, surrounded by rocks of 
pluionic and * quasi * volcanic characters, this elevated district (3000 
feet al)ovc the sea) is csscutially composed of beds of marine shells uf 
comparatively recent date— thus showing that a region, occupied by 
some of the earliest of the human race, had undergone great mutations 
©f outline during one of the most recent geological periods. This 
phenomenon has since been completely established, in relation to ad- 
jacent territories around the Caucusua, by the explorations of M. Dubois 
de Moittepereux. 

" Pursuing your inquiries to the S.E., you achieved, amid the hilla of 
Cappadocia, that which must be always considered a real triumph for a 
field geographer, in Ix'ing the first to ascend^ and correctly to deter- 
mine, by barometrical (ulnieBsuremcnt, the true altitude of Mount Argsus, 
which you ascertained to be 13,<X)0 feet above the sea. 

" In the same region you further eslnbliahed that the river Melas, in- 
stead of fiowini^ eastward into the Eu])hrates, as stated in our copies of 
Strabo, in reality runs N.W". into the Halys. Again on the borders of 
Cappadocia and Phrygia, you were the first to explore the shores of the 
Great Salt Lake, called Kotch Kcasa (the Tataa Palua of the an- 
cients), and to prove that, fed by streams which iluw through a coun- 
try of rock salt and gypsum, thismabs of water (which has no out- 
let) owed its saline properties to ancient geological causes. Lastly« 
3*ou made an important correction of all previous maps, by showing the 
non-existence of the supposed southern source and branch of the Halys. 

•• Had these your elJ'orts been but simply announced, they would 
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alone have entitled you to our grateful thanks; hut, unlike the soldier, 
the geographer cannot -win unfading laurels in the field alone. To your 
laborious survey, you added, therefore, years of patient study, and, by 
comparing and condeusing your observations, you finally produced those 
volumes and that map which have earned for you the distinction this 
day conferred upon you. Clear and unpreten<ling in style, the Re- 
searchea in Asia Minor have stood the test of criticism, both at home 
and abroad, and have elicited from competent judges their warmest 
approbation. 

** In handing to you the Medal, which bears the effigy of the previous 
sovereign of this nation of real travellers, I am sure 1 shall render it 
still more prized by publicly slating, that the illustrious chief of living 
geographer?. Baron Humboldt himself, expressed to me personally his 
decided opinion, that you were pre-eminently entitled to the honour you 
have now obtained.* 

" May you, then, my valued friend, live long to enjoy your well- 
earned reputation, and may those public men among wliom you are now 
engaged, appreciate as I do the value of researches which, from the 
clearness of arrangement, ability, firmness, and good sense, with which 
they were accomplished, are the surest test of your being well qualified 
to perform the duties of any station in life in which you may be called 
upon to serve your country.** 

Mr. Hamilton, in reply, said — 

" Mr. President — In thanking you for the honour this day conferred 
on me in the name of the Royal Geographical Society of London, and for 
the flattering terms in which you have announced to me the award of the 
Founder's Medal, 1 have the greatest difficulty in expressing the satis- 
faction and gratitude which I experience in receiving such a distin- 
guished mark of their approbation. 

'• That my labours in the field, and ray subsequent exertions in pre- 
panng the result of those labours for publication, should liave been 
considered worthv of such an honuur, it, indeed, more than a sufficient 
recompense for the dangers, difiicullies, and diaappointmeut which the 
traveller who would explore untrodden paths iu eastern countries must 
be prepared to meet with. 

'* When I consider the high position which the Journals of this So- 
ciety hold amongst the literary and scientific societies of Europe, I do, 
indeed, feel proud that my name will henceforth be asaociated with those 
who have contributed somctliing towarda rescuing from loss and oblivion 
some uf the historical monuments of ancient days, and who have fixed 
the }iositiou of towns whose names were fi)rmerly only known through 
the ancient writings and coins. This medal which I hold in my hand 
possesses also an additional merit, from the circumstauce of its being 
preunted to me by yt>u, whose friendship I have solongenjoyed and appre- 
ciated, and from whom I received the first suggesiioiis which directed 
lae towards Uie classic regions of Lydia and the Catacecnumene. 

• lo u'frrence to tUii opinion of Baron Humbuldt, I am gluil tu i»«J thai u Germau 
buuUtiuu of Mr. HiunilUiu's * Asia Minor' hw recenllj betu publithcd at Berlin. 
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" But, Sir, ftfier the flattering mnnner in which you have alluded to 
what I have done, I trust I ruHy be jiermilt^d lu allude for a few mo- 
ments to Koiue uf the many points whicli still remain to be investigated 
in Asia Minor. Anioni^st these the courses of the rivers are tan" 
important, and are the chief desiderata of geographers. The Halys, for 
nierly the boundary between the kingdoms of Lydia and of Persia, is still 
very imperfectly known throughout a coniiderabte portion of its cour 
The drj'inuge of the great central plateau of Asia Minor, extejidini 
nearlv 200 miles from E. to W., and 1 50 mile'^ from N. to S., is still only^ 
partially known. Jn the N.W. portion this drainage is effected by the 
SangariuB, and the several sources of this river also arc still unexplored. 
In the southern and eastern porti^m of the pLiteau there is no natural 
drainage whatever through the ranges of Mount Taurus, which forms 
an insuperable barrier. The rivers which tiow into the plain are either 
lust in the great salt lake of Kodji Hissaft or are absorbed by evajrars- 
tion, or they cscajic under the Taurus into the Mediterranean by means 
of subterranean passages or katabothra. These still invite further ex--H 
uinination. The short rivers also, which flow from the south slope o^H 
the Tatuu* itito the Mediterranean, are very little known, and their 
exploration could nut fail to lead to the discovery of mtmy ancient sites. 
It might also he an interesting subject for inquiry how fur the sources of 
these rivers correapond with the kulabothra on the ni>rthern ^lope3 of 
the Taurus. Allow me to add one word more on tlic loss [ su8taine<l 
by the necessity which compelled Mr. Strickland to return home, aud 
to which you have alluded. Roth as a geologist atid as a naturalist he 
would have added iutcresi to lliese researches in Asia Minor, and I can 
only regret thut his name ia not associated with my own, as a joint 
author, on the title-page of my volumes. 

" Once mure, Sir, 1 beg leave to thank you and the Society for the 
honour which you have this day conferred upon me, and to say that I 
consider this medal ea the greatest reward which can be bestowed on a 
British traveller." 

On the adjudication of the Patron's Medal to Professor Adolph 
Ennan, the President thus addressed the Society : — ^M 

"The medal placed at our disposal by the bounty of Her Majesty, 
our Moat Gracious Patron, hns iicen adjudicated to Professor Adolph 
Erman, for the very remarkable reaults in plivBical geogra])hy, me- 
teorology, and terrestrial magnetism, which he has communicated ia 
his work, entitled Travels Round the World (^ Rcise um die Erde*). 

** To sum up the chief merits of Ad<il[>h Enuaa in a few sentences is 
a difficult task, tmd yet I mii»t endeuvour (o point out the great features 
of his works. If, indeed, I only referred you to the analyses of his 
liihonrs ^vllich have been given in the 6th and 9th volumes of the Jour- 
nal of this Society, you might find in them alone a full justification 
of the award of the Couocil. The geographer who has made magnetic 
and meteorological observations across the great continent of Russia 
and Siberia, and thence by Kamtschatka round Cape Horn to Eurojie — 
who in that long journey, and in excursions to the Icy Sea on the North, 
and to the Wall of China on the South, correctly determined the altitude 
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.of numberless places, and reformed o\ir ideas of the relative heights 
»nd geographical outlines of large tracts, whether near the raouth of the 
Obe, or in the remote Kaintschatkn, must, indeed, have the strongest 
claims upon practical geographers; and I rejoice iti occupying this chair 
at a time when our Council hns thought fit thus to record their sense of 
the importance of the Inbours of this distinguished Prussian. 

** The outset of Adolph Krman on his adventurous travels — all of them 
executed at his own expense — recalls to our recollection that day when 
tJ»e Diet or Storthing of Norway set a noble example to Europe, in 
•anctioning the researches of their countryman llansieen into the mag- 
netic condition of the earth ; for during that part of his journey which 
extended into Siberia, onr Medallist was the companion of the eminent 
Norweguin philosopher. 

** In viewing M. Adolph Erman as a miignetician, it would be quite 
enough fur me to state, that my illustrious friend tlie Baron Humboldt, 
who more than all others has generalized and enlar^^ed the scope of 
this science, having by his own observations in Siberia closely scru- 
tinized the data afforded by M. Erman, is unhesitatingly of opinion 
that they are of the very highest value both in respect to terrestrial mag- 
netism and astronomical geography. At the same time I have a real 
pleasure in doing justice ro M. Krman from the mouths of our own coun- 
trymen, by quoting im extract from a Report to the British Association, 
in 1837, prepared by that very competent judge Colonel Sabine, who 
baa himself so largely extended our acquaintance with this department 
of science, and who has so successfully co-ordinated the observations of 
liis contemporaries and his own : — 

" *The complete series of M. Erman 's magnetic determinations (says 
Colonel Sahine) is the most extensive contribution yet made • to the 
experimental department of magnctical science; nor can we rate its 
Value too highly, since it furnishes us with consecutive determinations of 
dip, variation, and intensitVt by the same highly quatiiied observer, and 
with the same excellent instruments, extending through all the meridians 
.of the globe, and from the Arctic circle in Siberia to nearly 6Cr of south' 
latitude; the whole of this distance being traversed in the course of two 
jears, and the track completely marked by the frequency of the observa- 
tions/ 1 

" To these remarks I would add, that researches at once so extensive 
and 80 exact could scarcely have been made without tending to general 
eonclusions of considerable importance; and those to which M. Ermau 
;was led may be stated in his own words, from a communication which he 
addressed, shortly after his return, to the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
at St. Petersburg :— 

" * Ces indications sulliront pour prouver que l*ancienac thtJorie, qui 
»e suppose qu*tin srtd a^e magnHique^ est absolument en defaui pour 
les loix de Tintensitt; de la force magntftique. On peat en tircr la cnn- 
■^uencc interessante, que la (Kisition des deux pules magnt^tiqucs n*est 
la seule qui regie les ph^nomeues dans Ics ditferentes parties du' 



* Kxtract from Report in tho V'ol. of the Hrit. Auociatioit, 1837. ^ 
t Sioce Colonel Sabine'i report whs writfcit we fmve bad still more extetuire con' 
tribulioni from Sir James Row and tb« AaiULrolic Expetlilimi. 
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glolie; mais qu'il existe encore une cause Becondaire qui exerce sor les 
loix de rintenait^ une influeuce si puissante qu'elle en efihce presque 
tous les caracteres d^uits par la th^rie.' 

" It is thus most remarkable to find that at this early period (IdSl) 
M. A. Erman actually deduced from his own independent obaemtioDi^ 
conclusions in strict accordance with those which are now geoenl^ 
gaining ground, as the results of the still more extensive reaearchei 
which have been subsequently undertaken. They are, indeed, antici- 
pations which HfiTurd the strongest proofs of the sound reasonii^ of a 
truly philosophic mind. 

" Next let us view M . Erman as a meteorologist : — 

*' * The knowledge (says the distinguished Bessel) that the meto 
height of the barometer ia not precisely the same at different points 
strictly at the level of the sea, was first obtained by an investigation fay 
Adolph Erman in 1831, in which he showed, partly from his own 
observations made in his travels round the earth, and partly from the 
observations of others in Northern Asia and America, and on board the 
Russian corvette KrothoU commanded by Captain Hagemeister, first— 
that in the zones of the trade winds, die barometer stands higher st 
the boundary most distant from the equator than at the boandary 
which is nearest to it ; and, secondly, that the mean height of the 
barometer is different in different meridians. The first result rests oo 
observations collected in passing eight times through the zone of the 
trade winds; and has since been corroborated in HerscheVs astrono* 
mically-memorable voyage to the Cape of Good Hope. The aecond 
result rests on a comparisou of observations made in the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans : the dififerences amount to several lines, and leave no 
doubt that the mean height of the barometer at the level of the tea u 
different at different jxnnts of the earth* s surface^ and depends on the 
geographical latitude and longitude of the place.'* 

** Lastly, if we regard M. Adolph Erman as an astronomical gec^rapher 
and explorer of distant lands, we must all admit that he stands in the 
very highest rank. It is in the perusal of such important works as the 
* Asie Centrale ' of Baron Humboldt, that the general reader has become 
acquainted with some of the chief additions he has made to positive 
knowledge. As a traveller who has merely put his foot, as it were« 
within the edge of the circle of the Siberian continent, I have, I confess, 
a sincere admiration for the man, whose unremitting skill and untiring 
zeal not only carried him through such wild tracts, but enabled him to 
make the many astronomical observations, which have so essentially en- 
riched and corrected our previous maps. Take, for example, one point 
alone, in connexion with the Ural chain, of which I have some know- 
ledge. The north-eastern termination of these mountains, where they 
take the name of Obdorsk, which had long ago been explored bv Sujefifs 
under the direction of Pallas, were placed, upon all our maps, 3 37' too 
far to the E., an error corrected only by the observations conducted by 
Erman ia that barren region, peopled by a few wild Samoyedes. It is, 
indeed, needless that I should here mention what must be known to yqu 

* TraiuUted from a communicstioD from Benel, in the AM-Nacb., Not* 356, 357. 
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iUjlbftt, previous to the travels of this enterprisiug geographer, wc were 
smt imperfectly acquainted either with the physical geography or struc- 
ture of large portions of Eabtcru Siberia, whether on the frontier of 
Cfiina or un the shores of the PaciHc. Truveraing the easternmust 
rrgioua \}t Siberia in sledges druwu by roiii-dcer or do^s, and therefore 
cumj)€llcd to travel with small quanliuea uf baggage, M. Adolph Erman 
ni acceaMrily preveoted from transporting with him any cuntbroui 
ychncna; but from small fragments of the rocks which he brought 
bttck from the Alden mountains, which he determined to have a maxi- 
mum height of 4216 feet (a collection which 1 have bad the privilege of 
inspecting), there seems no doubt of the extension of paloeozoic and 
eruptive rucks in that meridian chaiu^ similar to those of the UraU To 
the importance of this discovery I shall hereafter advert, when speaking 
of the probable eiteusion of the gold ores of the Russtau empire. 

''* By Lis exploration of the volcanic region of Kamtschatka alone, M. 
Adolph Erman has gained for himself a passport to posterity ; since he 
not only ascertained that volcanoes there range in height from 8000 to 
sear 16,000 feet above the sea, with currents of lava which cease in their 
dcKeui far above the line of vegetation, but he also made most im- 
portant corrections in the previoualy-received latitudes of that peninsula, 
vhereby its form has been greatly changed upon all our maps. 

** Thus I have already said much more than enough to convince any 
one who had not studied the works of M. Erman, that the Council has 
most wiaely selected him to be the receiver of our Patron's medal ; and 
there can, indeed, exist no doubt that, with the exception of the great 
Huraboldt himself^ it would be difldcuU, if nut impossible, to find a tingle 
man in the broad field of explorers, not already honoured with our 
medal, who is more richly deserving of it. 

" Well may Prussia boast of the geographical triumphs she has won, 
tiirough the exploration of unknown tracts, by her Humboldt and his 
disciples, Erman and Schomburgk, whilst she |>oiuts to her Ritter and 
ber Berghaus, as the historical and learned geographers who carry the 
itsult^ of their studious researches from their closets in Berlui into tlie 
most distant regions of the globe. 

*' Had the Chevalier Bunaon been in Enelund, I am certain he would 
have honoured us with his presence us the representative of the en- 
lightened and beneficent monarch of a kingdom which has given birth 
to such men, and would have rejoiced in receiving from us the medal 
for bis distinguished countryman, Adolph Ermun." * 

Since the Anniversnrv, the following- reply has been received 
from Professor Adolph Erman la a letter in which the President 
announced to him the award of the Council :— 

** Allow me to request \our kind intervention in expressing to the 
Royal Geographical Society my warmest thanks, and the extreme though 



* Bvni Van Thile, Uw resident PruMiaii Char^6 d'AtTainrs, cxpreiwil to Mr. 
Murctiiwu lit* %TfiaX regret at being fttweitt fur a few days fruni I^iidun uX (he wriod of 
the anniversary; but the Chevalier Htfbler. the Consul-Geiicral, alt«mli*(l the anm- 
tcnvT duiucr, when llic Pcuideui delivered to him the medal fur M. A. Kiuiut. 
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rather diffident pleuare with which I recerred the medal they hire 
been bo obHging at to award to me. 

" Although in his search after truth itself, a real lover of science findi 
his greatest pleasure, he must still be occasionally troubled by doubts of 
the utility of the results he has obtained, and of the success which it- 
tended their publication. 

" No honoor, therefore, could be more gratifying to an old emplo]rer 
of Hadley's sextant than the adjudication of a medal adorned with tbe 
representation of that noble and powerful instrument — a medal cod- 
lerred under the patronage of so great and amiable a Queen, by a Sodetj 
which, of all others in Europe, is most competent to decide upon tbe 
performances of that English invention. 

'* But as rewards too liberally bestowed are apt to cool or relax the 
zeal of the receiver, I feel myself compelled to sssure your Society thit 
their indulgence towards my former attempts in science shall only set u 
a spur to a further employment of all the means or strength I mij 
possess." 
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ADDRESS J 

TO THE ^^^1 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY ^B 
OF LONDON; ^fl 

Delivered at the AMnivers€try Meeiing on the 21th Mat/, 1844. ^^^H 
EODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, Esq., V.P.R.S., &c- ^M 

PRESIDENT. ^^H 


Gewtlemem, — At the last Anniversary, w!ien by yoar kindness I waa ^M 
elected President of this Society, I was travelltug to collect additional H 
materials for the completion of a work upon the geological structure of ^M 
Russia and tlie Ural Mountains; and in now thanking you for the high H 
honour you conferred upon me, I allude to that circumttance, and to H 
the iKork, in which I am still incessantly engaged, in the hope that you H 
^ill therein find some excuse for the deGciencies which must pertain to ^ 
the following pages, if compared with the discourses of my more learned 
predecessors. Their perspicuous, general, and systematic views have, _ 
iudced, so thoroughly unfolded and explained all the leading objects of ^M 
the Royal Geographical Society, and you are so penetrated n ith their ^M 
truths, that it would be unbecoming in me, even if I had the power, to ^M 
re-enact a part which could only be required when you were beginning ^M 
to take your ]»liice among other scientific bodies. 

Originating thirteen years ago amid a few travellers of the Raleigh 

Chib, of whom, I am proud to say, I was one, the Geographical Society 

of London has now reached that age when it no longer stands in need ^m 

of any appeal to principleii explanatory of the nature and design of its ^M 

m researche*— the value of which is, 1 trust, justly estimated by the Bri- ^M 

■ lifh nation. A narrative of the progress of our science in the past ^ 

year is, in truth, the only dissertation you require, which, whilst it 
K brings before you, in one view, the recent acquisitions to geography, 
B enables your President to express his own opinion upon subjecti which 
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hare oocnpicd bis thoughts, snd leaves yoa firee to Comment upon others 
with which you are more conTetsant than himself. 

Before, however, I turn to the long raster of geograpliical discovery 
in various parts of the world during the past year, I must coogit- 
tnlate you on a new and pleasing feature which marks this Anniver- 
sary. You hare doubtless listened with great satisfaction to the Report 
of the Council, which states, that our ranlu have been swelled by many 
new members, among whom are persons the most distinguished in the 
land. First stands the name of the Consort of our gradons Patron 
the Queen, who, with that kind condescension which characterizes His 
Royal Highness, has been pleased to accede to the unanimous wtshei 
of the Council, that he should occupy the post of Vice-Patron, vacsst 
by the decease of His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. The warm 
interest which Prince Albert has evinced for letters and the arts, snd 
His Royal Highnesses good taste in patronizing thera, have already been 
appreciated by the public ; but those posts in science which were be- 
fitted to his exalted station being held by that true friend to the exten- 
sion of knowledge, the Duke of Sussex, it was only upon his demise 
that His Royal Highness Prince Albert had the opportunity of publicly 
testifying his respect for our pursuits. The enrolment of Prince Albert 
as our Vice-Patron must therefore be viewed, not merely as a proof of 
His Royal Highnesses good will, but also as the harbinger of our rise in 
the opinion of the British people, by whom he is so justly beloved. 

In referring you to the copious list of new members, I beg also to 
mention the names of three men of science, whose assistance and co- 
operation must be considered of good augury : the Marquess of Northamp- 
ton, the Earl of Rosse, and Sir Henry T. De la Beche. 

The first of these valued friends, long known as the warm promoter 
of many branches of science, and worthily presiding over the Royal 
Society, has, I assure you, both a true love for our occupation and many 
characteristics of a physical geographer ; for his Lordship possesses, in 
an eminent degree, the powers of correctly delineating natural outlines» 
and of determining the nature of the minerals in the earth. 

The second, putting into action his high attainments in mathematics* 
astronomy, mechanics, and chemistry, has rendered himself conspicuous 
by his manufacture — aye, gentlemen, and, to a great extent, by his own 
hands—of a reflecting metallic telescope bo colossal, that it will enable 
him, I trust, to lay down, with infinitely greater precision and detail than 
were formerly practicable, the external form of our nearest neighbour in 
the planetary system. And as geographers could not have fixed the rela- 
tive positions of places upon the earth, without an acquaintance with 
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the celestial bodies, so may the Earl of Rosse, reflecting back terrestrial 
kuowledge upon the moon, and tracing therein the shape and ilimen- 
noDs of mountains, valee, tissures, and volcanoes, be justly said to have 
earned for himself the title of the *' Selenographer ** of modern science. 
Is it not indeed to be wished, that before our next Anniversary we may 
be enriched by some communication from our new member, in which 
be shall compare with forms of the earth to which we are accustomed, 
tiiose nigoeities of the sister planet, in which he will doubtless make 
many new discoveries ? 

Thirdly, I hail the accession of Sir Henry T. De la Beche, the 
Director of the Ordnance Geological Survey, whose daily pursnits 
are intimately connected with our own. When I know that he is in- 
MMantly labouring more efficiently to co-ordinate precise geometrical 
ibrmulfie with geological phenomena, and to establish more correct 
drawings of outline as dependent on physical causes — when I sec that 
in his hands the Museum of Economic Geology, whether as respects 
products or the works of man, is becoming an emporium in the 
lest sense of the word " geographical^" I cannot but rejoice that 
my old associate, in a branch of science so closely akin to our own, 
should have completed the triad of leading scientific men who have this 
year joined our ranks. Ably as such persons may assist us, their alii* 
•Dce is, however, doubly valuable for the proof it holds out to the public 
of the real value and utility of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Obituary. 

Though the nature of this Address precludes a lengthened dissertation, 
in which justice can be done to the memory of all our deceased mem- 
bers, many of whom, distinguished as they may be in public or private 
,life, have not rendered contributions to the storehouse of science, a few 
expressions of sorrow and regret for the loss of travellers and geogra- 
^phers during the \>aBt year, and some allusion to their merits^ form a 
Accessary duty of the President of this Society. 

At the head of this list I place the name of John Bacon Sawrcy 
Morritt, who died at his seat of Rokeby in Yorkshire on the 12th of 
July, 1843, and in the seventy-second year of his age. Highly edu- 
cated as a classical scholar, Mr. Morritt became conspicuous in early 
life by his travels in Greece and Asia Minor, a portion of which countries 
lie critically illustrated in a work upon the Troad, which, from success- 
lolly combating the opinions of Mr. Bryant, who contended that the 
**fuit Ilium" was a fable, obtained for him the honourable sobriquet of 
"Troy Morritt" 
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Serving his country during a long period, both as a magistrate and t 
member of Parliament, Mr. Morritt never relaxed in liis punuit of 
untitjuarian and histtiricul lore, and was for many years an active con- 
tributing member of the Dilettanti Society, whose meeting room is now j 
ornamented with tin admirable portrait of their lamented associate, froi^H 
the pencil of Sir Martin Shee. The object of the researches of this' 
Society, it may be observed, has been, in a great degree^ congenial with 
our own ; as to them we owe the antiquarian missions sent into Asia 
Minor, under t!ie conduct of our distinguished aasociale, Mr. C. Fello* 
for the purpose of identifying the sites of ancient cities, and illustratio 
their history by their monuments. The gentleman whose meroor)' 1 1 
now bringing before you, gave to the Dilettanti Society the advantage ( 
his extensive classical knowledge, and of his acquaintance with art, 1 
the preparation of two Icanied dissertations on the sculpture of ih 
aucicnls, which are prefixed to the second volume of their work, entitled" 
' Specimene of Ancient Sculpture from different Collections existtug in 
Great Britain/ and which was published in 1835. 

Equally imbued with a love of national poetry, Mr. Morritt has, 
indeed, already become one of the " English Worthies," as the long- 
tried and chosen friend of Sir Walter Scott. The place which he em- 
bellished by his taste is now classic ground, through the poem of 
* Rokeby,* whilst the eloquent bio^ftphcr of the great Scottish bard 
has led everyone to know how these boon companions "climbed tU«^ 
hills together.*' f 

Any one who like myself had the delight of being intimately ac- 
quainted with Mr. Morritt, and of living with Viim amid the shades of 
Rokeby, can testify that in freshness of mind and memory, and in the 
talent of reciting talcs of the olden times, he wtis the very counterpart 
of his illustriouB friend. Learned without pretension — witty without 
display — generous and hospitable without ostentation, he was an excel- 
lent specimen of a class now, alas I fast fiuUng away — the Old English 
Gentleman. Happy are they who ])ass through life with si:ch a friend I 
— and worthily bus this good and virtuous man enabled his survivors to 
say, that so long as the name of Scott is venerated, so long will that (^h 
Morritt be honourably remembered. ^M 

One other English geographical traveller only, Mr. George Lloyd, is 
deceased, and he has to he mentioned as the editor of the i)aper8 of the 
late Captain A. Gerard. This fine young man was accidentally killed 
on the 10th of October last near Thebes by the bursting of a fowling- 
piece. 

Mr. Nicollet, a celebrated American geographer, by birth n 
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man. died at Waslungton in Oclubcr. Amona; his otiicr M'oiks I 
may parliculiirly luciiliun Im map ciubraciiig ihc whulc uf the Mib- 
fcisfiippi north of the junction of thiit river with the Missouri ; the Mis- 
Kfuri, to the distance of more than 1200 miles from its mouth; tlie 
country beluw the Mississippi, and the Lakes Michigan and Superior, 
to the 49th degree uf lut., a region said to have been by his exertions 
more complclely examined, and of whicli the map is more minute than 
that uf any other part of America. Mr. Nicollet was a physical astro* 
uomer as well as a geographer ; he was the favourite pupil and friend uf 
La Place, and his name is frequently mentioned in the ' Mt^canique 
Celeste;' he was also attached to the study of geology and clhnology. 
His death is said to have been caused by his application to the requisite 
calculations for the map to which I have alluded. 

Mr. [lassler, another American labourer in the field of geographi- 
cal labour, died in November lost, while engaged in the survey of the 
American coasts, the continuation of which undertaking is now con- 
fided to Mr. Dallas Bache, well qualified, it is sold, for the task. 

M. Simons, a Belgian engineer, and corresponding member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Brussels, died on his pafsni^c to St. 
Thomas, where he had been appointed director uf the colony, and 
whence he was to have sent home an account of his scientific obscrva- 
tions. 

Our correspondents in France have lost two leatlint; men in M. Syl- 
vttin F. Lacroix, a celebrated mnthcmatirinn, nuthor of n memoir on 
phybical gcogrnphy, and in M. Guilluumc Barbier du Bocage: the latter 
was one of the founders of the Geographical Society of Paris. 

I have aUo sincerely to deplore the loas of Major Emile Le Puillou 
dc Boblaye, Vice-President of the Geographical Society of France, who 
to the quulificntions of a good ent^inecr added those of a very sound 
geologist. Kmployod extensively in the preparation of the great map 
of France and the surrey of Algeria, Major dc Boblaye is best known 
u the author, in conjunction with M. dc Virlet, of a most instructive 
Urge work on the geology and mineralogy of the Morea, whicli forms 
the second volume of a EplentlJd publication uiulertakcn, like many 
others, to its great honour, at the sole expense of the French Go- 
\ernmcnl.* The death of M. de Bublaye has occasioned deep sorrow 
among many geologists and gcogruphera, by whom he was as much 
beloved for his excellent social qualities as for his very high attain- 
ments. 

In our own body I have fortunately not to record the death of a single 

* Exj^^ilitioo Scicntifiqiie tie Mur£*«. 
VOL. XIV. d 
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British geographer, notwitlistandiiig what may be te-rmed the rbks of 
tlic profession. We have, however, to regret the dticea&e of Sir Ueur> 
Halford, Pre&idvut of the College of PhysiciauB) aud Lord Ahiugttr«l 
Chief BaroQ of the Court of Cxcliequer, both iuembe» of 9ur Sockt^^ 
and both eminent iu their reepcctivc walks of life. 

EMOLISH Pi;BLtCATIONS. 

Iq the review which I shall now take of the progieas of gcogrApli|^ 
in the lost year, I uatvvrally commence wiih a brief occouut of Entia"^ 
travels, surveys, and explorations. fi 

Among the volumes diiectly connected with geography which UaNfl 
been published in our country during the past year, exclusive of comv I 
municatioua to our owu Society, I muy mcutiuu clic 'Personal Ob&crvo*! 
tious Oil Sciudh/ by Cupt. Poatan^ ; a IrauiBUtion from the Gciunm of « 
* Description of Ko^dofau> aud some of the adjoining Countries^' tl^ 
*• Journals of the Misaiouarics Krapf and Iseabcrg iu Abya&iuia/ ani^l 
^ tlic Highlands of Etluopia or n Missiou to SUoa^' by Mujor Harris, 
The two last-xuenlioued works u'dl be subsequently alluded to iii ||J 
review of the dififerent explorations of Abyssinia. 

Hut besides these, there are two publications upon Asia, and 
upon the Alps, which sijecidly call fur notice; and of these 1 wiM 
first s^icnk of the ' Historical Geography of Arabia,' by the Rttv, I 
Charles Forater. The object of this very learned work is to oscertais^i 
iu the firtt place, from the earliest records to which we have ucccsis,-^^ 
namely, those of Sacred History — the diHerent positions wliich were 
occupied by tlie original settlers; secondly, to trace the several ramifica- 
tions of these primitive tribes, as they extended themselves over tlu 
oljbcr parts of the Penuisula, by aid of the lights which a critical e.v^ 
amination of the writings of the classical geographers, as well as 
native authors, have enabled him to throw upon the sul^cct; antj 
finally, he lins iUustrated the conclusions which he has drawn from thesi 
Bourcus by a reference to ihc works of the must celebrated modern traj^i^ 
vellers, whose narratives supply him with many arguments in couilrma 
tion of tlie localities, which he has been led to assign to the ditlcreu 
tribes, tlie iahubitants of which are foimd still to exlubil the iude 
traces of the parent stocks from which they descend. 

It may appear, from Lhc imperfect sketch that has beeii here give 
it, ihut Mr. Forster's work beloni^s more propcrlv to the province 
ethnology. It is, however, throughoutj so intimately connected witl^l 
subjects of geogrsphicol inquiiy that it claims to be honourably mete 
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oned on this occasiou, when ^e are commemoratiug the progress of 
at science duniii^ the paat year. The difcussione which it contains 
ipoa many cuutruverted questions in this depnrtment — such as tlie 
pountry of the pfttriarch Job, the situation of Ophir, of Sheba, &c., and 
fre course of the Roman expedition into the interior of Arabiat under 
lEIius Gallus — ore treated of with an extent of learning, and a facility of 
Kpplying it to the point in (juestion, tbnt arc rarely to be met with. 

And here, though it mny lie somewhat more foreign to our prcseut pur- 
j^oae, I cannot omit to menlion what is perhaps the most stiikiog result 
^Mr. Forster'a researches. I allude to the discovery he has mnde of a 
^ey to the unknown language in which the inscriptions found in Hadra- 
Ibaut, and other parts of Southem Arabia, arc written. It has been 
ipplied successfully to the interpretation of those of Hisn Ghoreb and 
Kakob el Hajcr, mentioned ni the 7th and 8th vols, of our Transactions, 
iud likewise to one since discovered at Aden. The method of intcrpreta- 
Bon was only perfected when the author*s work was nearly printed off: 
Inucb, therefore, that relates to it has been added in an Appeiidix ; and 
though itj value could only be tested by applying it to the limited number 
bf inscriptions, of which he possessed accurate copies, the facts which 
HMfle are found to record are sufficiently important to awaken tJxe liveliest 
interest in the further proscciidoo of the subject. Additional materials 
for it will no doubt be collected by future travellers in that country, 
hrhoite exertions will be stimulated by the hope of rescuing from destruc- 
tion these memorials, which have been for ages unintelligible, and which, 
by the help of the extraordinary discovery now announced, may be found 
po contain the earliest contempornneous records in existence. 

The second work, the * Narrative of a Journey from Herat to Khiva, 
and thence to Moecow and St. Petersburc;,' by Capl. James Abbott, 
not demand a long analysis, since the very diilicult and peculiitr 
ion of the author, whose mission was purely' political, prevented 
,im from adding much of geographical importance to our previous know- 
dgc of those wild countries. This narrative ntlbrds, however, a striking 
ample of what the cnerg}', perseverance, and firmness of our country- 
en can effect under the most trying circumstances, and gives us a 
re onniest of how this gallant officer was deatined to distingitisii him- 
If in the subsequent wars of Atrghauistan. Suspected and betrayed 
the Khan of Khiva— pillaged and severely wounded by the aavsge 
urkomnns, he still contrived to reach the Ru&sian ontposts on the 
iisjn'ftn Sea; whilst in passing over the dreary and desolate plateau of 
Ust tJrt, he made us acquainted wiili some facts respecting the 
tetiaion of the Ciispian in a former period, to which I shdl afterwarda 
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ftViiHie. In the Appeziiis u his vcrk^ Cxpuin Abbott also gires a 
»ke:ch of the manufmcturc oi damasked steel prepaied at Zlatautt, in 
the Ural muuntaiLi, isaica 1 recommcDd to the penisd of all penons 
interested in the improTczae&t of this braach of art. Thoroughly Tottd 
iu the Aaiadc methods of prepanoff steel, he has given a venr clear 
acoouot of the method by which that able officer. General AxunaSthu 
iuq>;i£8ed all his contemporaries in so nnitix^ the properties of doctihtr 
and hardness as to produce the most clean-catting scimitars. Harlog 
myself visited the same establishments in tfae Ural Mountains, and 
having been honoured with presents of their producdoDS, includii^ 
works of inlaid, engraved and embossed steel, prepared by a rerired 
and improved Asiatic method, which have excited the admiration of 
my comitr\-n]cn, I must express the high gratification I felt in perusing 
the sketch of Captain Abbott, who, entering Russia during the period of 
the war between that country and Khiva, and consequently under di^ 
cumstdnces of peculiar difficulty, was yet received with as much kind- 
ness as every other Englishman ; and he left the country, like mysdf, 
deeply impressed with a sense of the generous hospitality of the Russian 
nation. 

The third and last work, published in England, upon which T shall 
now comment, is that entitled, * Travels through the Alps of Savoy, and 
other parts of the Pennine Chain ; with Observations on the Phenomena 
of Glaciers,' by Professor James Forbes. Following in the wake of De 
Sauseure, the great natural historian of the Alps, our eminent country- 
mon, visiting the snowy regions of the Alps during several years, and 
carefully studying their phenomena, was finally led to propose a theory 
of the formation and movement of glaciers, which, in sustaining some of 
the leading views of his great master, seems, under certain physical 
conditions, to be a nearer approach to the truth than anything which 
had been previously propounded. 

In applying to tlie motion of glaciers the most careful observations 
aud admcoburemcnts, Professor Forbes has clearly established two 
fuels entirely subversive of the theory of their movement by expansion 
witliin themselves : first, that the rates of motion near the upper and 
lower extremities of a glacier are approximately equal ; aud, secondly, 
that the motion in winter, though less than that in summer, bears a 
couaidcrablc proportion to it. Hence Professor Forbes infers that gravity 
niuit be the primary cause of the motion. A profound mathematician, 
Mr. Hopkins, of Cambridge, had arrived at the same conclusion, 
Hot by a study of the Al])s, but by ingenious experiments at his own 
iittnei whereby he showed that ice will descend, by the action of gravity, 
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down planes of vct}' much smaller inclination than that of any known 
glacier wliich has been observed in motion ; and has thus removed the 
onW Bchous difficulty which ever existed in the gravitation theory. 
Whether the com|*onent parts of a glacier be analogous to a viscous 
iluid, as Bugi^ested by Pruftt-sor Forbes^ or be made up of loose frag- 
ments of iCe (Uic opinion of ^^r. Hopkins), uhich, in advimcing, must 
have all the pliability of such a fluid IxkIv, is a qucstiou I uni not able 
to decide. Nor can 1 pretend lo do justice to a curious discovery of 
Professor Forbes, of the laminated structure of ice, as indicated by lines 
of colour — a structure which may eventually serve to throw light on the 
crystalline arrangement of rocks. 

I cannot, however, ti\ke leave of this lieauliful and instructive work 
^thout saying that, even in strict reference to physical geography, ithns 
strong claims upon our consiilcration ; for, independent of correct draw- 
ing of the outline of many peaks and valleysof ihe A1])b, the corrections 
of Keller's general map of the Pennine chain urc niosl inipurtrml, whilst 
the detailed map uf the ^ Mcr de Glace,* and the muuntmtis around 
Ghamounip is a striking proof of tlie topographical skill and accuracy 
of Professor Forbes, without which his reasoning could nut have been 
applied, nor his deductions established. I may here mention that, io 
revisiting the Alps last summer on his way to Italy, this powerful 
natural philosopher obtained fresh proofs of the accuracy of his views, 
vihich be haa since recorded ; and I rejoice to karn that hia health, 
which wae to aoroe degree impaired, haa been greatly reslore<1. 
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I nothing being of greater ini[>ortanco than correct charts, I bhall com* 

^ nicncc my notice of the progress of British geographical labours, during 

the past year, with an account of the nautical surveys under the dircc- 

Ition of the Admiralty, obligingly furnished by our eminent associate, 
the Hj-drogrnpher Royal, Captain Beaufort. 
'■''Captain Bullock, of the Tartarus, to whose preceding labours in ilie 
river Thames allusion has been made in the Anniversary Addresses 
of the two last years, is now employed in the examination of the rhanneis 
leading into the month of the river, and those through the Downs, where 
a considerable change has taken place in the position of the Brake and 
ochcr banks- 
J "Captain Washington, formerly our excellent Secretary, and now 
■commanding the Blazer, is still employed in the North Sea, the survey 
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?iv 'f: V'.nr!':* ^'/ A^'^**^ — Srrr'rf <^f Bntith Isles. 

»f ♦?:• Krt''!*:ri j,tf. '.f «*::r>, tlfM^T «i*es4iss otw 0000 sqiiut 
r.'r:!'t. hi* l-^-r: f.-jh!:*?*^}. I: «:t« tbe pc^:'?!i of «U dan«ertms banln, 
ft.-') *;.%';!'?? '.' » K*rr.tn !'- f r.d bis -waj st cifbt w in a fof, by mamt 
iif ♦?;': •'7»jr;'5:r^«, »>? which ih-w are nwre than 20,000 in theaingle 
%h'M\. S:f,h a rjbaswir.e fiTrrrcr of the most beatrn watery tnck n 
if*': r.or!'! in a Icncfit to the seamea of all natiniii. Theaurvcj will be 
r'ir:*.lrrK(J ^v C^p*A:'A W&£hinfton farther to the northward, and towards 
tht *:n?niMr': of the Bnltic; and occa«icnallT he i» engaged in eonecting 
iUf. t:\int\n 9% imtnre changes the po?ition9 of the ehoall and the dirce* 
tioii>! of the c?i4nr.e1s. Siri?ular Instances of nich changes hafc lately 
tttii'MrrrA iri Yarmouth Roads, through which so many thousand retsdi 
titifintilly \iwii. 

Comtmirifl^r Slif'ringhnm, in the Fcarles% has completed his elaho- 
ruff! phiiis of I'ortflmouth harbour, Spithead, St. Helens, and of that 
ilun^iwnw^ rcrf called "the Oars;" and in the ensuing season he will 
Mirvcy Soiilhanipton River, and adrance towards the Needles. The 
OiirK, (ir OwrrfB — a rock vitiblc only at neap tides, and on which a Kghl- 
liijii^r Ih liiiilt — is :i remnant of the strata of the cretaceous system which, 
ill II funiKT ninilitiim nf tlic globe, must have spread continuously IVom 
Kiihhrx uiid Ilanipsbirc to the Isle of Wight. 

Si'iiTiANi). — Lieut. Otter has already rounded the' N. point ©fOrest 
Hritnin, iiml, now advancing to the westward, will, it is hoped, tniii 
('n|K' Wrath bi'i'oie the end of the approaching season; whilst Mr. G. 
Tliitiims, ill the MftHtifl', Ims Ixicn for some time engaged in the survey 
iiftboso two iiitrirato groups, the Shetland and Orkney Islands. The 
huivrv of (but iiortluTii British sen is of great maritime value; for, not- 
^vi^ll^taIulilll; tbc oonstniclion of the Calcdoniim Canal, executed at so 
liivm* a public cxptMisc, with the view of escaping from the risks of the 
noviborn tfvfotn\ ibo jjivntcr number of mariners, anxious to sarc the 
b»*«vy rbnri;o* of the onnnl, rnco\mtor the dangers of the currents be- 
twcro \W ("Ifknrys nnd the main-lnnd, and of the projecting rocky 
brsidlrtiuls of thnt iron-bound coast. So long ns no correct triaugulation 
i»f Svvilrtud o\i>[od (;»u*l tlii* national reproach has only been removed 
witbiu tbi-i' \iMy i\'w u*ursV many of these headlands were inaccurately 
\'\\ ^^»^xn, ;;n-l \\it\ svu'b very iiupcrfiTt charts as heretofore existed, 
>\o \\i\\ \\\'\ n»» ^^^»pv <o at tlio fomuT 1»S5 of lifi\ or at the exaggerated 
V lii'./v^ ot \\:<- ^bvco'.s of tbo '.*i":Vorn pnssi*'^. However, with the 
v. v.'^* *'.,.'. oiV.»':-s %*f ;b,' t>:ib.i:\:*,v sv.rvoy, and tbost* of owr naval snr- 
\.\> -. '*,' \ ^\ .'v'-/; ' . '.-.Is of :;k' V r\'.\ IIo;.il will be grrntly b:5- 
vs ^^; I" ■ '.*'.x, •.". >'\"A'\; **:' 5*u' Skv:''*S sens, :t !s to be observed 
*•»■.; v\ r:oNA". K.'V -..yo", *M ''^0 S'v \Tn-:is.^ hAvtJc rculv ooioi»leted 
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the avenues to that great commcrciM arm of the sea, the Frith of Clyde, 
itt yrtW as Iwoch Goil, is now preparing to proceed along the shores and 
kknds to the Mull of CaiUire. 

Ircland. — Commander Frnzer, in ll\c Comet, is now completing 
ihc survey of the Iri«h coast from Wicklow to Wexford, nnd of thuse 
proretbially dan^rous banks off Arklow, the position and limits of 
which have never heen accurately examined. 

Commander Wolfe, having minutely examined the Shannon fwm 
Termonbany, and through the Lakes of Ree and Derg, charts of all of 
which havt* been published, has recently surveyed the harbour of Cork, 
from whence he will proceed towards Kinsale and Cape Clear, while 
another party is preparing for the western shores of Sligo, Galway, and 
Clan. 

>• <The Irish Channel, so much frequented, and where res^els arc so 
aftcn obliged to feel their way, by the alterations of its depth, had long 
been suilered to remain without a single correct chart of ita soviudings ; 
bat explain Btcchey, in the Lucifer, has now completed a valuable sur- 
*Tey of its northern half. The Boulhcm portion will be undertaken 
next summer, and, when finished, will be an invaluable boon to tlie 
navigator. 

FoaciGN StmvETs. — Meditcnancan. — Commanders Graves and 
Brock, in the Beacoa and Mag|>ic, who have for some years past been 
occupied in the examination of the islands of the Archipelago, the shorra 
of Greece and Asia Minor, and the coasts of Crete and the Cvcladc?, 
froni which the navigator, geologist, and classic geographer have ob- 
tained BO much solid information, are now continuing their labours ou 
the iftlauds of Candia and Cyprus. Independently, however, of his 
mnritiinc survey Captain Graves will ever be remembered by all lovers 
\A uaturul history and geological science, as the friend who induced 
Professor Edward Forbes to accompany him during a part of his labours. 
By dredging the bottom of the j^gcan and adjacent scbb with Cnptain 
Graves, that eminent naturaUst, showing us how animals living during 
the same i^riod of time dilTcr from each other at diftcrcnt depths, haa 
also dcfiued the conditions of sediment and depth at which animal life 
ceases, and has thus opened a new vista iiuo the hitherto obscure causes 
for the abEcnce of shells and other organic remains throughout great 
masses of sedimentary deposit, and their occurrence in certain bands 
only. 

I am rejoiced to Icarn that, since the return of Professor Forbes 
from the ^'E^ean, Captain Graves and his oflicers have pursued these 
r«8«arc)lfiU(it^vigour and great success. During tlic survey of Crete, 
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in 1843, col^GcUons of«onsukruble cxt«pt, &SA\'eU as copious notes, s 
drawings, in zoology, botuny, uiid gcolog:y, have been mudc on buard tlie 
Beacon : thus developing the natiirni history of the southernmost 
European lands, previously so HI explored, whilst the dredge bos been 
actively going at great depths, with the view t>f completing the observa<^;^H 
tions already recorded, or nboiu to be published, by Professor Forbes. ^| 

Azores. — This interesting group of islands, though lying in the Iwrac- 
ward track of almost all foreign-going vessels, bud never been bui veyc4ig 
till undertaken by Captain Vidal, in tJic Stys. A coirccl chart of tiicu 
will be a great benefit to all navigator?, and especiuUy to the Wc&t India 
Blcam-packclB; and there is goud reason to believe that the whole wiU 
be achieved this season, through his zeal and activity. 

(^tf[f <l(Fnit*hj, — The number of dangers in this Gulf, and the unij 
Uflual strength oftbc tides, which rise and fall 60 feet, render it veiy^ 
desirable to hnve a skilful survey made of it, as well as of the navigable 
river of St. John. Some progress was made ihcrem last year, 

CoaM of Chhta. — Captains Sir Edward Belcher and CoHinsou* i% 
the Samarang and Plover, without whose zeal and skill, as was wcU 
observed by my pretlecesaor lost year, the Dritish Jlcei would never have 
appeared Wfore Canton, or reached Nankin, are still unravelling the 
intricate navigation of the coast of Chinn, aud arc constantly sending 
home hydrographic information of the greatest importance to our Indian,^ 
navigators. tJM 

While these important labours of our nav.il oHiccrs are carried wit in 
viiriuus parts of the world, the Hydrographic UlKce, under the skilful 
and scientific direction of Cnptniu Beaufort, is equally active in publish^qfl 
ing the rcEuhs of such surveys. No less than 120 sheets nf charts . 
and plans have issued fi-om the AdmiruUy since this time last year, all 
of wliich have been most liberally presented to the Society by the kind-n 
nees of the Lords Commissioners. 

Bi-idxh Charts and Jfaji6\ — Besides the maritime chs-rts of the Ad-i 
miralty, 1o which I have already alluded, there have benn publishwl: — 

The last sheets of tlie Atlas of the Socicly for the Dili'usion of Ubeful 
Knowledge, in which our associate Capt. Beaufort has taken «o leading 
u part. ,^ 

The may with which this series concludes is a geological ilhistratioi^B 
of England by myself, and therefore I say nothing of it, except that I 
have endeavoured to prepare it according to the most recent principles 
of clfis.^^ificatioiij and that from its convenient size nnd very small price 
it may he fuund an useful Vade Mecum for the general traveller. H 

A sketch of the X.W. coast of Borneo, showing the approaches to ^ 
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and cotTW»ce of the River S/imwak, surveyed by Mr. J. S, Ilolibs, com- 
majitler of ft mcTcliant-vesscl belonging to Messrs. Melville, Wise, and 
Co., who hnve published the chart. 

The Nniional Adas of Historical, Commercial, and Physical Gco- 
graphr, by A. K. Johnston, Edinburgh. 

• Ordnnnce Sftrtet/. — During the last year the sheets Nog. 68 and 89 
of tfcc Ordnance Survey of Englnnd and Wales have been pubiifthcd on 
tlie ircale of I inch to a mile, and the engraving of the county of Lancaster 
ha» heen commenced on the scale of 6 inches to a mile. The survey 
oPtfie county f>f Wigton in Scotland has also been commenced on the 
•cifte of 6 inches to a mile. Maps upon this extended scale, you arc 
well aware, are of the greatest value in all those tracts where the sub- 
wil contains metallic ores, or cool and limestone. 

The town-land survey of Ireland on the six-inch scale is complete, 
and aU the counties are published except those of Limerick, Cork,* 
and Kerry. Among those published last year was the county of Dublin, 
the puMication of whicli had been suspended to await a special act of 
imrliaroent for the arransement and legalization of its territorial boun- 
daries. The engravings of this county are remarkable, among other 
particular*, from the sheet which contains the city of Dublin being 
printed from an elcctjDtypc plate, lliis process of electrotype was 
adopted in the Irish survey for the preservation of original plates, and 
for the insertion of contour lines, as eariy as 1840 ; but the instance in 
qncetkm is noticed as another application of this useful nrt. The city 
of Dublin was surveyed and engraved in 1839, but while the publication 
W3S suspended numerous local alterations had taken place. In some 
parts of the map many alterations were required within a square inch, 
and persons familiar with the procees of engraving well know that such 
mnnerous erasures, if made in the usual way by scraping the copper- 
plate and hammering up a new face, would, in work so crowded, have 
nearly obliterated the whole engraving, the re-engraving of which would 
have been both tedious and expensive ; but the electrotype afforded llie 
mcaus of effecting the object in the ncateet manner, by erasing from tiic 
''matrix*' the exact lines to be corrected, so that the **new plale" be- 
came blonk in those spots, on which the engraver with the utmost nicety 
inserted the precise quantity of new wnik required, and no more. By 
the same means the "Castle Street" of Dublin, on the five-feet scale, 
has been brought up to the present state of the town. A copy of each 
of these sheets has been presented to our librnry. 

The maps which accompanied the late census of Ireland were, by 
permisaion of the Government, engraved during the lost year at the Irish 
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Survey Office, and they afiurd another example of ihe applkalion of 
eleclrotyping proce«fl ; the outline or lopographicRl basi* of towns, rivcsiH 
and names being engraved on one plntc, as many copies were procured ll^B 
the cIcctrotvjK as were neceasary to exhibit the ditierent clasBes of ob- 
servation i on one the relative diiiusion of education, on another of hoitt 
BCcummodatioo, on another of farming stock, and on another the relali' 
density of population. 

The facilities which the appHcationit of electrotype now practncd i 
the Irish survey afford for the ulteratiun and renewal nf mtfM from tuM 
tu time, and the insertion of separate classes of information on fuccesain 
(»Utei, cannot fail to be of great use to tlie progress and dilfuaion «^ 
^•agraphic knowledge. 1^ 

During tlic last year the valuable addition of lines of equal altitude^ or 
contour lines, which was in progress fur the Irish maps, was sus|iendcd 
by the Board of Ordnance, as well as the gcolog)' and the to]>ogriiphic 
memoirs ; but the revival of all these works haa been recommeoded by 
a commission appointed by Sir Robert Peel. 

The method of contouring, on which I ihall presently oflTcr a few 
rcmnrks, ia so imperatively required iii the present oondiiion of IreJaml, 
that it pressed itself on the consideration of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science which met in IrelaiHl last summer; and the 
council of that body lost no time in appointing a committee to comma* 
nicatc with the Government and solicit its renewal. There can be liuJe 
iluubt therefore that, ^o supported, the order for its couiinuaiioo will b« 
ii:ncwcd. i^ 

A series of lines of level which cross the island in every direction wi^H 
liroiight to a close during the hist year; thest*, lines, with iho tidal ob' 
Bcrvntions made at their extremities, nte now in process uf reduction. 
The observations were carefully made nt every five minutea during 
two complete lunations, and as the zeros of all these tide stations arc 
known in reference to each other, the results will be considered iuteresir 
ing to the tidal question generally. .^M 

This extensive niid ncciirnle B)'8tcm of levels has also nri importnti™ 
bearing on physical geography ; for when the ultiiudes of so niimy points 
on the coast, and n still larger number in the interior are known in rela- 
tion to each other, it will only be necessary that our successors should 
repeal any convenient portion of this operation at a fuliire day, to dis» 
cover whnt motion has taken place in that portion of the crust of the 
earth. A mere glivnce at these impoitant advances mtifit therefore in 
duce \i8 to rejoice that this dcpaitment of our science continues to be 
under the direction of Colonel Colby, and that ho ie so admirably se* 
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ooikIim) in IrelanU by Capt. Larcom. You will not fail to have obeervttd 
Ihnt the hrghly useful applicationof the Ordnance Map to sepataieclaaMS 
of information, n an adoption of the au^f^&tion made by my pitdcceeaor 
Mr. Qrrenough in his anniversary addresa for 1841. 

tSirJftmrx Rosjt.- — Although, gentlemen, it in well known to you ihut 
Her Majesty haa been pleaaed to confer on Captain James C. Rota the 
bonour of knighthood. I consider it a duty publicly to express from thia 
okair the great tatisfoction lahich is felt by the Royal Geogmjihicul 
Siciety at this act of justice towards Sir James RusStMho in his late 
msat haaardous explorations in the Antarctio Oceati has added another 
to the many gloriea achieved by the British navy. The results of the 
Antarctic expeditiou being of the highest interest to science, thcGcvem- 
ment has not been backward in tendering assistance tbr the publication 
oft detailed account of the voyage; nnd they have giren 1000/. to- 
irarda the cxpcnies of the undertaking. The botanical part will be 
ttuderlhe direction of Sir Wra. Jackson Hooker, and tlie roologiral under 
ihat of Dr. UicbarHson. The magnetic obscrrutiona are, I believe, con- 
fided to Colonel Sabine. The personal narrative will of course be ose- 
tmfe^ by Captiiin Sir J. C. Ross himself. The work is ospecled to be 
ready by the cud of the year. 

RvsaiA.-*-»Vl. Pi?ftv»ifif^t— With the proa;Te88 of knowledge, m divl- 
STon of 1 ' 1 ' »« heeome impemtively necessary in various departments 
of the \' iicl natuml scienoes^ and on all sides societicB have been 

estabhshed for smi^le or monographic purposes. Until very recently, 
however, few or no efforts had been mndc lo eepnnuc phytical roscarchcs, 
pTDprrly »o called, from those of the astronomer; and, remnrkaljle as 
it may appear, till observations on terrestrial nia^nelifcm and mctcotv- 
Kvgy have hitherto been left to men, the chief portion of whose tinie 
and attention was tiecessarily devoted to entirely diflerent subjecls. 
[Jnder the regis of Humboldt, however, and through his rcseKn lies com- 
Woed with those of Hansteen, Erroan, Sabine, Ross, Kupiler. and others, 
meteorology and terrestrial magnetism liave assumed a separate and most 
important bearing. Observations have been steadily carried on in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, and those who wish to obtain a conccpliou of 
the bf^fldth and importance which they have assumed, have oidy to 
ct>muh the admirable workn of our countryman Colonel Sabine, whether 
in the Tmnsnodona of the British Association, or in hia own volume. 
At the suggestion of Haron Humlwldt the Emperor of Russia not only 
directed mngnetical obseivalinns to be made at all the aetrononiicnl ob- 
•ervatorics, b\it also at many other desirable pputs within bis empire. 
Following out and developing the project of this great man, Uie same 
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monarch has just given his sanction to tlie formatinn of a physici 
ohpcn'ftlory — completely cHstinct from the splendid Bstixinoinicnl ob»e 
Vrttory of his metropolifi — in which nil the local obsLTVutions over 
Tttst empire are to be centralized and reduced, tinder the dirrclion 
thai profound mnthcmnticiHn and mngnetician M. Kwpffer. 

In this noble undcrtnking His Imperial Majesty hns set an example 
which ought to be fuHowed in other countries. At home we have, in- 
deed, to some slight degree, endeavoured to establish a aepnrate obs^ef m- 
tory for phyBJcal science in the Royal ObscrTOtory of Kew, and which, 
if the funds were adefiiiaie, would, under the guidance of Sabine nii'l 
Whcfttstonc, be of utility and importance. At the same lime it is im- 
perative upon me to state, that if nil astronomers should imitate our 
dis'tinguishcd astronomer royal in the urdeiit and well-regulated method 
of observation in terrestrial magnetism which he so successfully carries 
on at the Observatory of Greenwich, no sort of reHection could be cwt 
upon our country for being behind other nations in this branch of scrtud^H 

SiBEUiA. — Aorthf*r7i Sihrria. — My jiredecesHor announced to you4^l 
his last address that Mr, Middendnrf had commenced his journey into 
Northern Siberia. The objects of that journey have been effected. 
and we owe to the eminent navigator, our honorary meml)er, Admiral 
Von Krusenstern, a copy uf Mr. Middendorf's personal narrative — a 
narrative which proves that in this, as in the case of WrRngcl.Golowkin, 
and numerous other explorers, zeal and perseverance, under the most 
trying circumstances, and courage superior to every dangeti art salient 
points in the Russian character. 

The object of the Imperial Academy of Sciences in recommending 
the journey of Mr. Middendnrf was to obtain correct knowledge of 
a vast region, quite unknown, extending from Turukansk, on the 
IcnisseV, eastward, to t1ie Khatungn, and northward to the sea. Th« 
coast had, indeeil, been visited, but nothing was known of the interior 
of the region, of its productions, and of the limit of organic life in these 
ice-bound climates. The conduct of the expedition was confided to Mr. 
Middcndurf, aTid, as no account of the expedition has appeared in £»8S 
lish, a few details of it may be acceptable on the present occasion. 4| 

The expedition left Tunikansk on the 23rd of March, 1S43. The 
party, their provisions, and materials for the construction of a boat) 
were conveyed down the frozen lenisscT on sledges, drawn first by dogs 
and then by reindeer, belonging to the Ostiaks and Samoyedce. Leaf*' 
iiig the lenjsset, and transported with rapidity from one Samoyode 
encampment to another, over the " Tunrlra," or frozen marshes, crosaing^ 
the Pia&Binai and. ascending its tributary, the Dudypte, they reach 
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the luLiiii of the Khatuuga. Here they met with fewer resources than 
they expected, aud, with the exception of Mr. Middcndorf, and his 
travelltDg compaiiion, Mi. Brauth, they ^vcrc all seized with a kind o{ 
mcasks) aud dii»abled from woikiug. At this place, uu tlie buuka of the 
Boganida, a tributary of tlie Khatunga, Mr. firanth commenced his ine- 

Iteocological observations, vihUe Mr. Middcndorf rccuiiiioitrcd the Kha- 
l^ngs, down «bich river he intended to descend in the summer. Here 
be foaad no boat suitable for his purpose, nur any wood wherewith to 
con&trucL one. The i>eople he met with were, moreover, all ill y)f the 
same distemper by which his own party was attacked, but these latter, 

ton bis return, he found so far recovered us to be able to work; and, 
laving discovered a few trees, a day's journey to the south of tlteir rest- 
kg place, the party began the construcLiou of a bout of twelve feet 
L keel, an operation of which none but Mr. Middendorf liimseif had the 
Pllightest idea, lie now divided his people into two parties, one of 
wldch he left under the command uf Mr. Branth, on the Bogauida, 

IJor the purpose of collecting the animals, Src, of the country ; and, 
taking with him the other party and the skeleton of the boat, and 
eight fcledgea drawn by eixty-eight reindeer, he started on the 7th of 
)layi ia company with some Samoyedes, towards the Tai'myr river, by 
Irhicb he hoped to gain the coast. The tribe which, after various difH- 
^Itiee, he was next to meet with were foimd to have been attacked by 
the fatal epidemic of the country, and, with \l\e exception of thirty- five, 
all bad died» and of these survivors all save one were ill. Mr. Midden- 
■ dorfs medical skill restored them ; but as, from their illncfis, the women 
Pbad been unable to make the fur coverings for the tents, the travellers 
mere cooii^Ued to remain from tlie 15th to the 18ih May in a tent but 
t kalf oovcredf exposed to a cold of 18°^ below the freckling point of Reau^ 
ar, or — 8-3° Fahr. » 

Ou the 28th of May, with much ditlicuUy, they reached the Lagota, 
an afilueut of the TaVmvr, ou whose bank they arrived on the 2nd of 
iJtme, and here the individual who had promised them assistance aban- 
doned them. The boat was now completed by menus of the ])lunk8 
which formed the bottams of the sledges. The summer had set in^ the 
rer rose, and by the 23rd of June it was free from ice, and the boat 
leixig ready was launched on a bright midnight Bunshine, under the 
T4lh parallel of N. latitude; and on the 4th of July the party em- 
barked* leaving a man on the spot to attend to the fishing. 

From this time conmiencea a series of disapputntmentB and disasters 
tttch as few travellers have hud to encounter, accompanied by a failure 
of prorifiiona. In vain they cast their neta for fish. In vain Mr. Mid- 
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(leiulorf had recourse to his gun, in a elizuo where oo birds verc 
seen. They now discovered n Carem, which, on the suppoKition that itH 
v^as the saDie mentioned by a previous traveller, ^* I^ptieil," led thea^l 
to believe that ihey were only 52 versts from the sea. This inspired 
fteiih Courage, aud they proceeded northwurd. On tlie 4th of Augua^n 
tlie last biftouit was ehared out. and nothing -was now to be theil| 
faro but a little ra\v fish. On the night of the 7ih the freezing of 
the pools announced the approacli of winter. Tlie coast was noi yet 
reached, and ^vhai would not be their difficulties on the return? Per* 
hups, hemmed in by the ice, fur from any succour, they would perish 
ia these dreary rt-gions. Still Mr. Middendorf boldly pushed ott. 
At last ou tlio I2lh the coast was reached, and, animated by this 
Hucce&e, the intrepid traveller prepared to put to sea, in order to gain 
a promontory scon stretching away to the east; but adverse viaiis 
forced him to put back. The return southward waa still more dia- 
netrous than had been the journey nortliwnrd. Time will not allow 
me to enter into all the details of this hazardous journey ; suffice it 
to say, that, in returning through the Lake Taimyr, the exi)editiaiH 
was caught by the ice, and the bout was ruu ashore. With tb« 
wreck of the boat they constructed a sleilge, but had hardly proceeded 
with it for three verats over the rocks when it fell to pieces. Om the 
30lii of August Mr. Middendorf, worn out with fatigue and anxiety^g 
was taken so scriou&ly ill as to be unable to proceed. Pressed hyH 
Ivunger they were compelled to kill their faithful hunting dog that h.id 
1>een so useful ti the ejipedition. Even the bUiod of this animal was 
uiit disdained, his flesh was divided into five portions, and, thus pro- 
vided, Mr. Middendorf ordered his four companions to go in search of 
the Samoyedes in the desert, and, if possible, bring him relief. 

Alone and ill, without shelter at the approach of an arctic winter, 
under the l&th parallel of latitude, Mr. Middendorf reniained in 
Ibis state fur eighteen days, during the last three of which the viorm 
covered him with snow, and thus saved his life. At one moment, be- 
lieviu^i; that his companions must have perished, he wus horror-struck 
with the rcdcciiou that his own dreadful bituation might deprive him of 
reason. Self-preservation, however, rouse<l him, and, with a little 
melted snow, mixed with spirit of wine, in which an object of natttmi 
luslory waa preserved, as a bevcraee, and n partridge which he acci- 
dentally cnu;^ht, he was soincwlMit restored. He then made a little 
sledge to drag after him, and, converting a portion of his ^»e1isse iibtA 
boots* he started, and soon after was happily fownl by one of Ida pavt^t 
OMiftg ior him with two SaSMyato. Oa the 8th of October 
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MtMeaiflrf wu again witk Mr. Brauth aiul liitt parly on tHe bauka i>f 
tbe Bogauida. The sufferiugs bravely borue by Mr. Miiidcndorf have 
IW paialtela in tlie auuaU of iravelliaL't and his conduct, therefore, 
jufttlj cniiilea him to that admLratioa which every man must feel for the 
XAre (joalttiea he haa proved himself to poaaeta. 

J7*^ Ur<il MouHiaiHS, — Gold Produce cf Siberia. — From the icc- 
boumi couDtry of the Samoyedes let us now turn to the Ural Moun- 
tains which separate Europe from Asia, aud the rich metalliferous tracts 
uf Siberia. 

Id hie recent work on Central Aaia our associate the Baron toq 
Hamboldt haa placed these mountains before you in a clear light, de- 
Bcribiug them as composing a meridian chain, which, in common with 
uAiker riU^ea having a north and south direction, puucsses strikii^ 
sitti&roua and otiier miuerol characters. la order to develop my own 
views «f the ancient sedimentary rocks of which the Uml i.<, to a great 
extent, composed) and to show how they ditfor from the accumulations 
upoa their llanks, it was desirable toposdess, at all events, a goodnitip of 
ibat portion of Uie mountaius which has been colonized by the Russians, 
lOhd I have, therefore, with ihc consent of the Council, constructed a 
Bup thiuUgU the aid of Mr. Arrowsmith» which will appear in the 
lieood part of the thirteenth volume of your Trnusactioua. This map 
ia ctuc% based on that generally known aa Humboldt's BciHu map, 
which WBB grounded ou the observations of Wischnewaky, Schubert, 
Hutubcldt, Adolph Krniau, and some local maps. Bui though the 
Roaajaos have itoC )et pubiiahcd a complete map of the Urul Monn- 
t^uas, abd have uot even triangulated the area, parts of this tract have 
beea laid down with much greater uccurucy than others. Thus nil 
the Suttlhern Ural, as included in the government of Orenburg, was, 
by ovder of Generul Purovski. formerly governor-general of that pro- 
vii>r. ^ . " " . ■ 1 (1 by the staff oilicers under General Rukasofaki ; 
u rt ii ducumenl, |ireseutcd to me by General Ferovaki, 

Bud otJiera collected from the Russian oihcers at the different mining esta- 
Ui:>l . will fgiTiu ibe grouud\^urk of my map. It will apply, huw- 

cvci ' the CQiilaBUiied aud mining part of the cliain, and the cuuu- 

tfio tikrough uiue d^$reea of latitude, and it is specially to be viewed 
OS dtfv^lopjug the great expansion of the Southern Ural from 51.^^ to 
^>^' N. Int., which Uarou Ihunboldt Ita.^ termed the Irifurcatiun of the 
ctuin. In this region the ridges expand in a fan shape, but iu the 
cc«tral tntct (the nurthemmofit of the Russian miners) one domiuaut 
ridge oulv, with luw parallel counterforts, is traceable from 55^'' to 
(U|' N- W* I'liQ Cue aoi'tberuiaoat Ural, extending from ti^^ to the 
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Nortlicrn Sca, blightty ptopled by wild Voguls, Ostiuks, and Samoycui 
and covered with mftrehes and dense primnival furcBts, has never l)e( 
occupied l>y the Ruselans, and is necessarily very imperfectly known 
geographers. On its eastern Eauk, indeed^ the Imperial School, 
Mines huve, in late years, pushed forward with great difTiculiy a 
ftitissaficc under Captain Strajefski, from the most northern setllemetkl 
to 05°^ wTiere the central chain, or Ural of the nativca, was found to 
fitill persistent in its lithological characters and prevailing altitude, ilii 
watershed exceeding 2000 feet above the sea, with occasional peaks 
groups of much greater height, lu the Southern Ural, these sumniiti 
as determined by Colonel Helmerscn and M. Hoffman, range from 311 
and 3498 feet, iu the Ireiidik and Tuganai, to 50*31. in the Iremel. I 
the central portion the chain is much depressed, and the high road I 
Siberia traverses it at the lowciit point. In following it to the noni 
high peaks again appear in the Ketch Kanar 2942, and afterwards i] 
the Konjukolski Kamcn^ 4796 to 5116 feet. From these, in a gciiei 
sense, or as a great meridiun chain, Humboldt has correctly deliui 
them as ranging far to tTie south of Orenburg, and as terminating ouj 
in the high grounds wliich separate the Aral and the Caspian Sea, and' 
on the north as reaching the Isle of Vaigatz and the mountains of 
Obdorsk, Up to this momiMit, however, it 1ms been a questiou whc: 
the central ridge really terminated upon the north, and whether or ni 
it offered any great lateral ramiUcalions upon the west. 

Though no travellers have yet continuously exjdorcd these tracts of 
the ciiain which lie between 65° N. lat. and the Norlhem Sea, lliere ii 
little doubt, from what has been detected in the Isle of Vaigutz, whc 
Silurian and other palfieozoic fossils have b?en fonnd^ thut the geologici 
system of the Ural is continuous to that point. We know, indeed, froi 
the exploration of Captain Strajefski already alluded to, that the axis 
the chain, at least its eastern flank to (15° S. lat., is composed of roc 
essentially similar to those of tlie Ural of the Russian miners, 
from that point to the Northern Ocean it is very unlikely, that a chai 
80 persistent iu charuclcr throughout its course should present any 
essential differences. In fact, the recent explorations of Count Key- 
Bcrling, to 664° N. lat., have shown that the western flanks of the chain 
(near the sources of the river Ussh) are composed of tlie same palaeozoic 
rocks which occur in the colonized and mining districts. Again, from 
the prevalence of orthoceratitcs, producli, and other fossils, as well as 
carboniferous matter in their rocks, the philosophic naturalist, Bacr, had 
suggested that the large and lofty islands of Nova Zemlia, slretchiog 
out far northward into the Arctic Ocean, are, in their structure, also a 
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proIoTigation of the Ural and its dependencieB; indeed, a reference to 
ft gcneial map of Northern Asia miglit lead any one to believe that 
Nova Zcmlia is, in fact, a continuation of the chief or central mass of 
these mountains. 

Recent discoveries have, indeed, induced me to consider this north 
and south mavs as the central member only of three y real hands ^ into 
wbicli the Ural of these northeni latitudes unfolds. The eastern limb, 
radiating to the N.N.E, from 65° N. lat., passes into the Obdorsk , 
Mountains and the great promontory which separates the Gulf of Obe 
from that of Kara. First explored by SujeflP, under the direction of 
Pillas, the correct geographical position and altitude of these mountains 
were only determined by the euterpriaing and indefatigable geograplier 
Adolph Erman, who fixed their direction to be 35^^ E. of N., and their 
loftiest summit to be near 5000 English feet high. Lowering gradually, 
as it trends to the S.W., this Obdorsk ridge unites with the Ural in 65", 

I am now disposed to consider another line of elevation upon the 
N.IV., as a third range of the Northern Ural. This western prong of 
the great northern trifurcation is one which has been made known by 
the labours of Count Kcyscrling^ during the last summer, and will 
be fully described in the work alluded to (p. 9). It separates from the 
main Ural, or middle chain, in lut. 62°, trends in a north-north-westerly 
direction for the space of upwards of 500 English miles, and, ex- 
posing a full succession of all the Uralian rocks on the east side of 
the Gulf of Tchcskai, finally disapjiears in the rocky headland of Kanin- 
nos, Tliis last-mentioned low range, the chief part of which is called 
the Timane, and wliich is separated from Che Urul by a vast trough of 
Jorusic deposits, traverses in its northeni purl a region occupied by 
Saraoyedes, and extends beyond the limits of the forests. It was, in- 
deed, wholly unknown to geologists, and only known to geographers 
through old works of the sixteenth century/ till the close of the last 
summer, when its explorers, Count Kcyserlingj and his able asso- 
ciate. Lieutenant Krusenstern, son of our valued foreign member, re- 
turned to St. Petersburg. Their astronomical observations have cor- 
rtcfed the latitude and longitude of many places, and determined the 
corrtct course of the Petchora and all its tributaries. The Burvey of 
Count Key&erling has further taught us that, forming the western flank 
of the great valley of Petchora, or norlh-eastern limit of the great Permian 
basin, the Timans rtdge is so identical with large portions of the Ural 
that it cannot be dissociated from that chain \ whilst from its component 

* The Mat) of tliis rcK>un, cii^riiveU upon wihkI at Nnreuljerg by binvogel, iu. 
t&47, is cofKidrred Ibv most aDcieatmAp iu Huiua. See Humboldt^ * Aaie Centralf/ 
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pnrts being less metamorphosed than those of the Ural, and alto ^i 
^CUDtaining many organic reniaius, their development throws great ligi 
fOn the true stnicture of the Ural, anterior to its invasion hj erupti 
rocks, and also tipon the whole scries of the palaeozoic deposits of Ruasti 
I Such, therefore, is this long meridi&n chain, whicbi followed ffoi 
.the high grounds between the Aral and the Caspian to the northei 
extremity of Novn Zemlia, traverFCa nut less than 593 marine leagui 
and which, having a simple or mural character in (he central portion 
ita course, ia strikingly marked by ftm-shappd embranohmentSi both 
^upon its northern nnd Bouthern extremities.* 

I have sincere pleasure in thus publicly alluding to the researchea 
the basin of the Pctchora, wliich have laid open to geographers a pi 
of the continent of Europe liitlierto hidden in olwcurity. These 
searches originated in the ardent desire of my friend and colleague Couni 
KcvBcrling to wipe out the slignia which attucherl to modern geo- 
graphers, of having left so vast a region as great a blank upon our 
maps aa the interior of Abyssinia. To the geological portion of t 
discoveries of my friends and self I will not now advert, Bimjdy sayini 
that as our volumes will soon be placed in your library, you will ha 
full opportunity of studying ihem; but I beg ymt to observe, that wtthoiil 
a perfect prcvioviB acquaiutnnce with tlie structure of the Ural, it wouli 
have been impasBiblc to say that thiH Tiniaus ridge waa whnt I ha 
pronounced it to be — nothing hut a great north-wcBtem embranchment 
of the Ural, which, having a length of 500 miles, ia eseentinlly com* 
prised of Silurion, Devonian, and carboniferous deposits, with a few 
rocks of eruptive character and igneous origin, which in parts have 
changed the above-mentioned strata into the condition of cryfitalline of ^ 
meturoorphic rocks. In the Timans, therefore, an on the western flankfl 
of the Urnl, the paWozoic strata are comparatively liitle disturbed^ 
cryatallixed, or mineralized. It ia in the centre, and specially in the 
eastern flank of the Ural, where igneous agency has been ao nfe» and 
where ihc original depoiita are only to be detected in shreda and patchest 
ihut the great metalliferouB nccumulaiiona abound, which liave rendered 
this chain so rich and so famous. fl 

Cioid Produce of Siberia. — To tliis subject I wish to point the atten- " 
lion of stfltisls and geographers, for it has already begun to occupy thi 
thoughts of pnlUicians, and may eventually have a very marked iti*^^ 
fluence upon all civilized naiiona, in changing the relative value of gold ' 
as a standard. 



* Orduiary travellers, who limply croM llir Ural by tlie high road to Kkitlerinbufjft I 
where the wati>rtlicd ii at its lowest level, can have but a very imperfect nation of iVj 
and eaa only compare it in altitude to the Vofgea l>etweeQ Meti and the Rldne. 
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I /^7d KuMia, as in the Brazils, the great mats of the melaU is derived 
mtn loo&l detntus or alluvia, usually called gold Band, but for which 
(aa far aa Russia ia concerned) the term of ahingle wuuld be much 
>iaore appropriate. With very trifling exceptiona. all auch auriferoua 
detritoa in the Rua«ian empire occur on the eastern or Siberian aide 
of tlie Ural. Slightly known, and near Ekaterinburg only, in the days 
of Pallas, it waa only in the reigns of Paul and Alexander, that these 
gold alluvia were found to extend in a certain zone to the N. and 
S. of that locality, throughout 5" or 6* of latitude, and that eventually 
gold was extracted from them to the annual value of about half a 
million sterling. Notwithstanding the increased exploration of late 
yeara, and many reaearches in the northern and southern portion of the 
chain, this quantity has been rarely exceeded, and latterly, the alluvia 
iti some tracts being exhausted, it has begun to decrease. The reigo 
of the Emperor Nicholas has, however, been distinguished by tlic im- 
portant discovery, that portions of the great eastern regions of Siberia are 
highly auriferous, viz., in the governments of Tomsk and Icniscik, where 
Ibw ridges, similarly constructed to thoee on the eastern flank of the 
tTral, and like them trending from N. to S., appear aa offi«ets from the 
Ireat E. and W. chain of the Altai which separates Siberia from China* 
And here it ia curious to remark, that a very few years ago tliia diatant 
region did not afford a third part of the gold which the Unil produced, 
but by recent researches, an augmentation so rapid and extraordinary 
Has taken place, that in the last year the eastern Siberian tracts yielded 
coosidembly upwards of two millions and a quarter sterling, rsining 
the total gold produce of the Russian empire to near three millions 

Now if this great increment be sustained during a certain rumber 
it yeftrs, there can be no doubt, that it will, to aome considerable 
extent, reduce the standard of value, and lend to constderahle change 
in our social relatione. The first question therefore is, to what extent 
la It likely to be sustained? Gold alluvia being but the detritus of 
veins which once existed in the adjacent rocks, it might be supposed, 
that in piercing these rocks the miner would find more copious stores 
of the metal. Expenencc, however, has taught us, that such is not the 
fact, and to whatever cause due, it ia certain that the veins which rise 
from great depths in the crust of the earth, are richly auriferoua towarda 
titcir Hpi*rr iimti only. Hence it is, that nearly the whole of the ancient 
surface of rocks having undergone denudation and consequent destruc- 
tion, the greater qunniitiea of gold are found in the detritus on the flanka 
of the hill*, or in the valleys between them. So lonsr* therefore, aa 
tlieae alluvia are unexhausted, so long may the miucr extract from them, 
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by A cl)e&}i and eosy method of macerating and washing, the ore wbif| 
would be obtained at much greater coal fruni the solid rock. Now, lha» 
alluvia having weli-delincd bottoms, and being of mciuiuruble exteutj 
may certainly be exhausted ; and the dieappearunce of gold from 
those civilized countries, in whose early days it was abundantly fuuc 
(even in utir own i»les), is a proof that such muBt Boouex or laLcr be tb 
case. But how long is it before this period of exhaustion will Arrive?! 
When we reflect upon the length of time which the one region of Brazjl 
has continued, I behevc with undiniini»licd quantity, to supply moder 
Europe wtl!) it8 great mass of gold, tlic opening out of a new Kl Doradpl 
sliouM teach ua to be very caiilinit!) in atiempting to limit the aurr 
feroiia capacity of the vast and slightly explored regions of Siberia 
The N. and S. counterforts of the great Altiii nmy, in truth, ])rove to 
but the indications of similnr spurs, or detached nieridinn ridges, wbic^l 
Tnay be diaooverad in many other tracts of a region equal iu extent I 
ibc whole of Enro[)e. From the r^aearches of ike Russian engineers^ 
nud from Htiuibuldt and his associates, we learn, that rocks similar 
to those whicfi are so auriferous in the Ural, reappear in varioui 
pnrnllets of lun<;itude along ihe {laiika of the Altai, By a recent 
kTtcr, inilecd, from my friend Colonel Ilclmerscn, the distinguished and 
successful explorer of the Ural, Altai and Siberia, I learn that his 
former associate in these countries, Professor Ilofl'innn, has, in his lost] 
visit of 1843, discovered a tract in Siberia, in which ihc very richest 
gold alluvia occur in a "terrain" exclusively composed of granitel 
nnd metamorphic schists, the gold being in the latter. Now in thel 
Urnl, as in other parts of Siberia, greenstones, syenites, and serpentineAj 
seem iiivftritthly to have been the agents by which the mctaniorphici 
rocks have hecti rendered auriferous ; this discovery, therefore, widens! 
the iield of tbe gold-scarchent, and opens out great probable, pTacticAl| 
fls well as theoretical, results. In truth, Siberia and its adjacent re- 
gions may be found to contain another Brazil, where granite also is the 
great eruptive agent of mineralization and metamorphism. .^ ^H 

Count Kcvs'-rliug also assxires me in one of his letters that the dis*^^ 
covery of Af . rioflTman reUites to an arert larger ihaa France^ every part 
of which seems to be more or less nnrifcrouSj and all the subjacent rocks 
(Silurian schists and limestones ?) wlicu pounded uj) and analyzed afford- 
ing u certain per centage of gold ! If this diffusion of gold, through the 
very matrix of rocks, wliich ip, I may observe, a phenomenon hitherto 
almost unknown,* be really found to hold good over S4) vast tuA area, it 

* In my trav«ls in the Ural I 1«ani»d, tadeoil, from General AiKXiifr at 21ahiiUt, 
that by a searching aimlysis^ ^nh\ Uitl beeu diKOVered Uiaseminatrd in the matrix uf 
KOie of tbe hmettMtj tuutii of Mijuk. 
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imparts a new and most important element to out Te&soiiing. imd renders 
it vustly more probable, that no sort of limit can be set to the iucivasc 
of the produce of Rn^einn t;old. We know aljio from our enterpnaing 
rae^aUiat, Adolph Erman, that palieozoic, eruptive, and metainorphoric 
rock?, limilar to those of the Altai nnd the Ural, extend even to the 
Alden mountaine, not far from the shores oppoeite Kamtschatka ; and 
if '$<>, why may they not contain the same minerals? Again, wc are 
told "by Ilclmcrscn and others, that some of the soulhern offsets from 
the Altai, which extend into China, iirc aurifeioup, and one of iheni, 
the l^r-Bngatai, the northern part of which is in the Russiaa ter- 
ritory, has alreaiiy proved hii^hly produciive. The last fact ia of 
Tery great importance ; for the Celestial cmj)ire, which has only just 
now been partially opened out to European enterprise, may very pro- 
bably (and I have strong reasons to tiiink that the same classes of 
rocks extend through Chinese Tartary) prove to be another golden 
rtgion like Siberia. Even in our own Ilindostun, auriferous veins and 
deposits, as yet, it is true, of no great value, are known at rarious 
points from N. to S., und have recently met with a good describer in 
I/. Newbold, who strongly urges their further and more scientific ex- 
ploration ; * whilst nc have yet to learn, Avhether, in the progress of 
Civilization, tlie gold tracts of South Carolina may rot afford considerable 
additions to the metallic wealth of the new >vorld. 

But, reverting to Nurlhem Asia, how are wc to limit oui antici- 
pations of the augmentation of such produce, wlien it ia a fact« that 
within the lost few years only, a tentU portion of ilie eurih*3 surface 
(Chinese Turtary and Siberia) has been, fwr the fust Lime, made known 
to us as in many parts anrijemttji^ and when irom one jwriion of it only* 
£uro]7e is already supplied with so very large an amount of her chief 
circulating medium? Well may poHHcal economists aiul politicians 
now beg for knowledge ai the hands of tlie physical geographer and 
geologist, and lii/irn from them the secret on which the public faith of 
empires may depend. Well may even our own government, so deeply 
interested as it is in this great question, as regards China, stimulate, 
encourage, and reward our geographical researches, and enable us to 
reach those tracts belonging to our great ally, who, in a few years, may 
not only have tea and other natural products, but abundance of gold and 
other precious metals to exchange for our manufactures. 

These, gentlemen, arc new and striking features in the polity of 
nations, and where is the public man who will now deny that eome 
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ichfvoling from oursclvM, and our coUeaguea and brotheni the gcolognrt*^ 
will not enable him to grapple more effectually with que»liou» w deeply* 
important to poateriiy ? 

Caspian *S>rt. — lu a former year, the laboura of tlic Rusaian pro- 
fessor, Eichwald, on the geography of the CAspinn, were spoken of by 
Mr. Hamilton, more particularly in relation to ila ante-historical or 
ancient condition, and I have now to direct your attention to a valuable 
recent work of the same author upon the existing "Fauna" of that 
sea. 

Humboldt ha« indeed brought before the public the whole subject of 
the Caspian, mid the depression of the earth's surface, of ivhich it 
forms a part, both in his " Fragmcns Asiatiques," and iu his " Asie 
Centralc." In the first of these wurks it wivs assumed, according to th» J 
barometrical obacrvalions of M. Pnrrott, that the level of the Caapisn Se** ■ 
was 300 feet below that of the Black Sea and the Sen of Azof. Tkr 
trigonometrical IcvcUinge of Messrs. Fuss, Sawitsch, und Sabler, sine 
undertaken by the Imperial government, and most accurately calculati 
under that profound astronomer M. Struve, hnve shown that the d 
pression was very considerably overruled, and they have €nally reduo 
it U)83-6 English feet.* 

The last year has brought another champion into tliis field of difficult 
research, in the perecm of M. Hommmre de Hell, n French engineer, 
who endeavours to reduce the level lo little more than 60 English fcet- 
This gcutlenmn had the advantage of being accompEmicd by his very ac- 
complished lady, who, whilst her husband wus engaged in the hiborious 
duties of his survey, made sketchee of the steppea and their Cahnuck 
occupantB, and has graphically and elegantly dcBcribed the manners of 
the people, in a aplendid work now issuirg from the press, entitled, 
** Lcs Steppes de la Mer Caspieune," A map of the whole of the South 
of Russia, by M. de Hommaire, not yet published, will accompany the 
work. 

But to return to our subject of the level of the Caspian. The measurci'M 
ments of M. Hommnire, from the Sea of Azof to the Caspisn, were made 
by very numerous levellings which passed continuously through the lower 
country, in which he profited by the evidences afforded along the course 
of the rivers Kuma and Manitch, for an account of which I refer you 
to his explanations given in the bulletin of the Geological Society of 

* Until the winter of thi* year the calculatiom were iwt completed j bul w M»i 
Strove hfti obli([ingly tommimicatpd rlic result* to me, the prtx>f«. upon whicU the level I 
of S3 -6 Kngliih feet Je^jendt, will be publislicd in our 'TrttMaclious.' 
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France.* Yet although M. Hommaire is an engineer of great merity 
and though the Geographical Society of France lias awarded (lie half 
of iu 6r«t prize to him, fur his iravels and levellings, undertaken 
amid many privations^ and in a trying climate, I cannot auent to a 
belief in the greater accuracy of hm reBtilts, than those of the RuaBiun 
matheinatlcians above alluded to. The erroneous results in the baro- 
metrical estimate of M. Purrott were accounted for by the multiplicatiuu 
of small erruri in calculating from station to station; and he himself 
suggeited the method by which the wliolc question should bo finally act 
•t reat : hence took place the consecutive series of Icvelliugs from tlie 
Sea of Acuf, by Stavropol and Gcorgiefsk, to the Cuspiun. Few ntcnns^ 
indeed, could have been better devised than Mi? /our ituicpeneieut ad- 
metuttrrmetits employed by the able maihematicians Fuss, Snhler, and 
Sawitach; and as their results, ^hich agreed very closely, are thoroughly 
relied upon by M. Struve. and have been adopted by so great an autho- 
rity fit Humboldt, most geographers will, I apprehend, adhere to tlicm. 

But even if the Caspian be ultimately ahowu to be a few feet 
less depressed, it is now generally admitted that it is cuueiderably 
lower than the Mediterranean : and then arises the question whut 
has led to this difference of level? In attempting to solve this 
problem, as well as others of the same kind (uf which the Dead 
Sea ia by far the most notable example), the geographer must, I 
apprehend, consult the geologist. The first point to ascertain, then, 
i«, what WHS the extent of the Caspian iu its most ancient stii^c; aud 
what traces has that sea left of t^ie area which it occupied ? Before the 
fact of the depression was known, and seeing that the Caspian, Ami, 
and Black Seas were only separated by low steppes* often saline, and 
here and there covered with sheila of animals similar to those now liv- 
ing in the Caspian, Fallaa imagined, that in the enrtiest historical times 
the three seas muat have been united in one muss of water, which also 
covered the wide steppes N. of Astrukhau and large tracts to the N.E. 
The western barrier, which was supposed to have held up this vast mass 
of water, was imagined to have been broken through by a great coovul- 
sion» which formed the Straits of the Bosphorus, through which the 
auperabuodant waters having been poured off, large low tracts were 
drained, and the inland seas reduced to their present separate limits. 
This view, which is more or less adopted by other writers, was subae- 
quently developed at great length by General Andreossi, who, in his 
work upon the Bosphorus, took great pains to establish the fact that 
this disruption gave rise to one of the local deluges of Greece. 
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|j. Beltcviugf with iheec authors^ in tlic former higher level of tUe Cu- 
|HAn, nnd its escape by thu came chuuiiel, M. Hommairc conceivca it ta^ 
be more imturul to Bup]K)8c thai the present ilcpressimi of this sea ib iluefl 
to a diminulion in the supply of the water furnished by its great feeden 
the Volga and the Ural, than lo a sinking of ila bed. To thia point, 
winch is lujwever a mere nothing in ihe general question, 1 will pre- 
sently revert. 

In our endeavours to Bolve this curious problem, let me first obKrve 
that wc mudt carefully separate the ancient geo^aphical, or rather poo- 
logical, conditions from modern geographical changes; or tlie records of 
primjeval nature from those which are truly historical. What then arc 
the facts? Are we to infer the former wide diffuaion of the Caspian 
from the existence of snlt steppes nlonc? Certainly not ; for in some 
of these with which I am personally acquainted, as in that N. of Astra- 
khan (the greater part being below the level of the ocean), it ia woU 
known ihul the saU rises in springs from sithjacent strata of high 
Mntiqiiity — strata fonned before the accumulation even of the secondary 
rooks.* ^1 

Other saline dejKBits in these steppes may, indeeil, have been accnmu* 
latcd in subsequent tertiary periods ; but as rock-salt and brine-springs, to 
whatever cause originally due (and igneous action upon marine residui^| 
may be called for to explain their formation), exist iu all parts of thi! 
worUl, «nd in strata of very different ap^e, it is obviously impossible Co 
look to the presence of intensely saline deposits as a satisfiictory e»iJ 
planation of tlie former extension of the Caspian Sea, which is only" 
of a brackish nature. But the fauna of that sea, aa wc learn from 
Eichwald, is very pecuJinr \ and, comparing things aquatic with things^ 
terrestrial, we may fairly soy that tlie creatures which inhabit the Ca»i^ 
pian are as unlike those which live in the Mediterranean and the ocean, 
as those which now exist in New Holland differ from those of other 
continents. Us brackish waters, which even now are drunk by the 
savage Turkoman, along a portion of its caBtem coasts, where no 
fresh springs occur, hiwe alone afforded to the researches of the na- 
turalist the small number end variety of about thirty species of shells^ 
with fishes for the most port having fresh-water forms; whilst hundreds 
of species prevail in the Mediterranean and the ocean. Now these 
shells, differing entirely from those of the ocean, are all of species which 
are found in brackish water, and many of them are common to pure 
freshwater lakes and rivers. 



* This point is cxplauicd in ' Uiissia andEunijH:, oiid tlic Ural MouutaiiU}' dow itta 
the press, vol. i. 
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'»Ammig X\\cte, certain Mytili and Cardiaces, some of whieb osecnd 
fie up the Vol^ and (he Dun. vriih a few univ&lvrs* moat uf whirli are 
toiinently of laciiitrinc and fluviatile chamcters, conetitute the fttrikiiig 
features of the Caspian Fauna.* Of iheee teveral speciea nrc found, not 
Ofctj strewed about upon the sandy surface of the lower and dcaicciilcd 
•leppcs, but also impacted in solid limestouci, which at one period mtist 
bave formed their shores. Now some of these limestoues, so loaded with 
certain species pecullor tolhe Caspian, rise to heijfhls of 200 and 300 feet 
above the Sea of Azof, of thefiluck Sea, and the Caucasian steppes ; uiid 
in the great and cleTated plateau of the Ust-Urt, which separates the 
Caspian from the Aral, they attain the elevation of upwards of "300 feet 
^nre thoee waters, and are spread far and wide over the desolate tracts 
extending towards Khivuh.t Are wc then to infer that such ghcll^^ en* 
tirely distinct from any oceanic forms — undoubted reinaini, as they are, 
of a former Caspiun — indicnte by their present |)osilion the real level at 
which that inland sea once stood? Such has been the ha£ty conclubiofi 
even of intdligcut travellers ; but if the summit of the Ust-Urt icolly 
represented the undisturbed bed of the Caspian, that sea must have 
stood at 600 or 1000 feet al)ove its present level; aud, if so, it must have 
Kubruerged all north-we£teru Europe, with the exception of the mouu- 
tain chains 1 That such, however, has never been the case ia too evi-^ 
dcDt ; for neither the tracts to the W. of the Black Sea, nor any of the 
adjacent low countries to the N. or S. of it, prc&cnt traces of Cosplun 
dcpoeits. Tlie truth then seema^lo be, that in the later part of the 
lieriud which geologists call tertiary, there existed an inland Mcditer- 
raiieau, of brackihh water, probably of greater ejttent than the preseut 
Mediterranean, which was entirely shut out from the adjacent aeoa by 
slight inequalities of land, since removed by certain oscillations of 
the surface. This condition of things was ncjct disturbed by other 
vibrations, by one of which a large part of the ancient bed of this great 
inland sea was tltrown up into the plateau of the Ust-Urt, and thus was 
the Aral separated from the Caspian ; for all the tract between them, 
lofty aa it is, was once the bed of an united and continuous sea — as 
proved by the equable distribution of the mme peculiar organic rcinaina. 
After this separation from the Aral, the Caspian remained connected 

• I may here give a fnmilmr exatnjilv of the hanly niid pf nistciit nature of ooe of the 
iBfMt cummun uf the roolliuks, uuw living; in tlie Caspian, tlie Afifti/*m pvfyinorpfuft 
(Linn.). TliU ibell wiu formerly sniiposcil to be peculiar to fljf C'aepian and DliLck 
Seal, and tlie tributary river*, in winch it was kiuiwii to ascend for many milcR above 
their mouttii, when by accident some liviti(f spc'ciimuns were fuiind in unr Li.inilou 
Di^cV*, to which t\ity had been traiinjjiirtt"! in the tiniber* of lluMiuii rctteU : from that 
locadity they have siuce extended tbemieUet into the interior of Entjlatid by tbe 
Croydon and other coiialii. 

f Sec Abbott'* Junrney, 
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with (he Scft of Azof anH the Hlnck Sen, and prohably spread Ov*r t\\ 
the lower steppea of Astrakhan and the countries between AMerabnii 
and the Oxus. Anolher period of elevation occurred, which, in d»i( 
eating ihese lower Bteppe»» left the Caspian of the present day, a» i 
small residue of the onrc mighty Aralo-Caspiau Sea. 

That bucl) grand ujulutions must have been carried on, there can cxii 
no doubt; for, independent of the fact that bed» of limestone, war!, 
mud, mid sand, contninintf tlie same peculiar shells, now lie at gneh 
€fiffrrefit Ifvfh^ we have in the adjacent chain of the Caucasus the raos! 
distinct proofa of great outbursts of eruptive and volcanic matter, within 
the very period to which I refer ; and the extravasation of such matter^ 
and the nphenval from below of fip-ca! masses, formerly submarine, ni' 
necessarily have been accompenied by corrtspondenl depressions. Heni 
the Arnlj Caspian, and Black Seas (all nf which we can rigidly dcmi 
atraic, by peculiar organic remains around them, to have been furmerl; 
one sea), have been separated and left at different levels. Other eimi 
pheiioracim in Europe arc to be explained upon the same principle. 

Around the shores of our own islands, as well as on the const oi 
Norway nnd Swcdeu^ beds uf sca-shclU, of existing species, lie at vnriotis 
levels, from 50 to 60l> feet, above the present ocean; and these arft'^ 
now confidently referred, not to depression of the ocean from differea^H 
levels, but to successive elevations of the land. 

Ill the application of this reasoniivj^ to the chief outlines of Ihe 
territories of the Caspiim and the Aral, I hope in a very short lime 
to publish, with the iissistance of my cnlleagues, some satisfactory 
explanations, which I would beg you to consult before the next anni- 
versary; trusting that you will fuid in them n valid support of my 
opinions, and a proof that, witlmiit duly interrognling nature after 
the manner of geologiats, it is idle for the geographer to attempt to 
connL'ct traditional history with appcartmccs upon the surface. It is 
only in the bauds of Fuch antiquaries as Humboldt— men fully alive 
to the weight of geological evidence — that the changes which have 
renlly taken place within the historir era can be rationally evolved.^ 
One thing we can safely assert, that such historical changes are as zeroV 
compared to the grand revoluliona to which I have adverted. This 
remark brings me naturally back to the point in the statement of 
M- Hommaire, that the Voli^a and the Ural rivers are now contributing 
much less water to the Ca8]nan than they did in the earlier historical 
period. Of this I have no doubt; for, by the destruction of her great 
forests, the diminution of her marshes, and the progress of cuUtire, it is 
quite evident, that the volume of water carried down by the fluvial systems 
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of RumU must be infinitely smaller than iu former times. If^ then, the 
pitseut loiB of water by evapdratiun be auurocd to be ucitUer more nor 
le«8 DOW than forn>erIy, it follows that the Caspian must be gradually 
aubftiding. The standards fixed upon the rocks near Derbcud, ul the 
suggestion of Humboldt, will go towards deciding this question ; but as 
that locality is upon or near a line where the surface ia penetrated by 
gasea and mud volcanoes, and may therefore be presumed to be surnewliat 
unatable ; the opposite shore of the sea, Cape TiiU Karagnn, for example, 
or the Russian fortress of Novo Alexandrof»k, which arc fur removed 
from all such disturbing agency, might be more autifefactorily appeidcd 
to. The pestilent climate, however, of the region, and the uncivilised 
condition of its iuhnbittints, render it very difTicult of access to men of 
science; and many years may elapse before we are provided with more 
accurate data than have already been furnished by Humboldt, Kichwald, 
GObel, Felkner, and Hommiiire. 

There is still another subject connected with the Caspian, concerning 
which there exist differences of opinion. From the evidences allude<l to, 
as well as from the nature of its inhabit&nts, I have been led to infer 
that, on tht whole, the Caspian is less saline than the ocean ; hut M. 
Hommairo contends that it contains more salt, and thereby furiiries 
his theory of the gradual diminution of this sea by evaporation only. 
Having already shown that such diminution cannot be accounted for 
without an appeal to other and very diiTcreut causes, I must leave this 
question of the less or greater quantity of salt to be decided by an accu- 
rate analysis of the water taken from different parts of the sea ; in some 
of which, at great distances from the ninuths of the Volira and Ural, an 
eicellcDt cbcmiit, GObel, has shown thiit there is less salt than in the 
ocean. After all^ I beg to ask if the portions of the sea which are highly 
salifcroua may not derive their properties from springs, proceeding 
from masses of rock-sull, like thoBC of the adjacent steppes, which, 
as before explained, are wholly independent of the present or former 
Caspian. 

Baltic Sea, dimi/titfion in the height of its Waters. — From the 
south-eastern limits of Russia let us turn for a moment to the uorth- 
wtstern. Major L. Beamish, F.R.S., read a paper at the kst meeting 
of the British Association on this interesting subject, and from that 
gcn(leman*B account it appears that, since the year 1841, the level has 
CdDtiuued to sink along the Swedish coast. As the level of the North 
Sea does rot alter, the apparent depression of the waiers of the Baltic 
can be attributed only to an elevation of the land, which indeed has 
beta proved to take place by the observations of Von Buch, Lycll, 
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and many others. The fall ot lYie water, or ratlier ttie elevalifid 
the h»ml, is suiil lo tnke place fitfully, and to be different In difT* 
parts of the coast- It is prohablcp however, that in some excejilio 
cases these so-called paroxysmal elevBtions and depressions may hftj 
been due to other ca\iaea than the rise of the land; thus tlie seasi 
effect a difference in the level of the Bailie, as in all other lidel 
seas, which receive in the spring a ^cat accumulation of water fri 
the mcUcd snows of the basins which send their waters to it. Tl 
prevailing winds also chutiije the level along the coasts ; and, last! 
as has been shown by SchuUcn in the * Mtfmoircs de TAcadeii 
des Sciences dc Stockholm ' for 1804, the irregular rise and fall of 
Baliic may be explained upon the panic principle as the phenomeni 
of the st'icfu's of the Lake of Gcncvn, described by Dc Saussure, vi 
by the unequal pressure of the atmospheric column, as shown by 
barometer nt the times of the oscillations. 

Denmauk. — In this kingdom some very important labours in gi 
^raphy and its cognate sciences are going on. In the year 1843, tl 
^Government published the 7th part of the Statistical Tables of tl 
.country. In the same year the Royal Society of Rural Economy pi 
lislied the 16tU, Hth, and 18ih parts of the Description of the Dann 
Amis, or bhires, principally with reference to agriculture, viz., Odi 
, AiBt, by Mr. Ilofmau Bung; Skanderborg Amt, by Mr. Schytte; lii 
Hulbck Ami, by Mr. Ilafelc. Bcrgsoc's Statistics has been continued 
by the publication of the 2ud and 3td Numbers. 

The Meteorological Committee of the Society of Sciences has liec^i 
meteorological observaliona not only from ecveral places in Denrai 
Proper, but also from Reikiavig in Icelaud, Godihaiib in Greenland, 
Christianshorg in Guinea. 

Professor Schouw has given a view of the geographical nnd historii 

. relations of ihe Italian heaths and vacciniums; and Mr. Folbchas com- 

municalcd to the Society of Sciences an account of his works on the 

northern coast of Africa, with reference to clhnogrnphy, topography, 

and archflcology. 

In the year 1843 the hydrogrnphic survey of all the Danish coi 
and seas was completed ; and before the end of the year the Hn 
graphic OiEce published * The Danish Pilot,' a complete nnutical di 
tion for all those parta of the coast of Denmark, and the adjacent coasts 
^ of Sweden and Germany. The Hydrographic Office also published 
. chart of the Slctn'e^ engraved on steel, ond another of the S 
of the Sound, with part of the BBltic. A chart, completing 
' Danish Ilydrographic Atlas,' is in the hands of the engraver 
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nend Professor Forclihammer, the author of ihe excellent geo- 
logical map of Denmark, has discovered a large bed of u|>j>er green 
eftnd near the little town of Kiuge — a discovery which explains both the 
formation of the deep bay of Kiogc, between the flinty chalk of Stcon'a 
Klint, and the hard limestone of the vicinity of Copenhagen, and the 
existence of a great number of very rich springs at those places, which 
we now know to he the boundary of the green sand-bed. 

The Society of Northern Antiquaries continue their important and 
highly interesting labours with unabated vigour; and they are hailed 
with rauch satisfaction by the geographer. In pursuing their honour- 
able task of illustrating the antiquities of Northeru Europe, ihey have 
lately published the historical monuments of Icelund and of Scandinavia. 
The following also have been amongst their most recent cuntributiona 
^ff this department of science: — '*" ' * '^''* '* 

Danish Books. — Tiie first volume of the 'Mistorical Monnments of 
Ic^liV^d' {Islcmlifiga Sogur) ; or the original writings from whence are 
tKL«Q .the history of Northern Europe and America, and particularly 
that of Iceland, from the ninth to the fourteenth century. This volume, 
edited by John Sigardsson and Charles C. Rafn, with an introductory 
examination by Finn Magnusen (the former one of our corresponding 
and the latter one of our honorarj* members), is almost exclusively geo- 
^pbical. U comprises two works by the oldest of Icelandic historians, 
a clergyman of the name of Are Thorgilsaon, surnamed Frode^ or the 
Learned (bom in IOCS, died in 1148), viz. ' Islcndiaga Buk, or Schedae 
de Islandiec;' and ^ Landtmmalok^ or Liher originum Islandin?,* to 
which the first named work is to be considered qs a prodromus. Here 
the first voyages of discovery are mentioned as undertaken partly from 
Denmark, partly from tlie Faroe Islands and Norway, as well as the 
emigration of the Northmen to Iceland, and several other countries, 
occasioned principally by the wars of conquest of Hartjid Hurfugre 

^ Bgainst the petty kings of Norway, which ended in the subjugation of 
the whole of that country. Iceland was discovered, according to the 
Inlcst investigations, in the middle of the nintli ccnturVt by Gardar, a 
Dane nf Swedish extraction, who lived in Scalund ; and the first settle- 

, raent uf U»e country wns commenced in the year 674, by a Norwegian 
named Ingolf, who established himself at Rcykiavik, nnd it is stated 
that the country was comjdetely settled during a period of eixty years. 
In the above-mentioned work an accotint is given of the settlement of 
Iceland by the colonists (Lantlnama-menn), together with their gene- 

,^logies; and an exact etatement of that particular district which each 
of them (ppk possession of^ and which they again partly distributed, ia 
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different ways, to their fellow-travellers or infcriora. TficM Wm' 
any country that can produce such a work respecting its Erst settlem* 
as the * Landnamab()k.* The colonies established by the later Euro' 
in other parts of the worlds particularly in America and Australia, 
which have since become so powerful and important, may proba 
undrrtake similar works, in which case the one just mentioned may, 
certain respects, be recommended ns a model. The volume is illustrai 
with four plfltes, with fac-similes of the MSS. or parchment that ha' 
been used, by a map of ancient Iceland in the year 1000, by regiai 
and by a complete (geographical index. 

Tlie third volume of the ' Historical Monuments of Grecnlona 
( (rrHiilands HisforUke Mindextrntrker), containing extracts of ll 
annals, together with diplomas respecting Greenland — a complete col 
lection of geographical accounts, from the middle ages, relating 
Greenland, treated in a similar manner to the first two volumes of Fi 
Mngntiscn atid Charles C. Rafn. Tn the present work are contained i 
Btructions for the course to be token by vessels going to the polar lani 
extracts from ancient Geographies respecting Greenland, descriptions 
the country, &c., ivnd a contribniion to the knowledge of the pbysl 
qiialilics, products, and curiosities of (he country; a description of 
summer abodes of the Orceiilanders in the arctic regions of Americi 
contrihutitms to an illustration of the jurisprudence of the ancient Greei 
liiiidcra J nn account of voyages and travels from 1385, by BjOi 
Einarssou and others. There are, moreover, the voyages of the broth< 
Zeno, with an introduction and explanatory remarks by the late Jami 
H. Brcdsdorff; and two articles by Dr. Pingel, who has lived and t 
veiled for a long time in Greenland, vie. a view of the most importaa] 
voyages that have been undertaken in modem times from Denmark a; 
Norway, in order to re-discover Greenland, which liad been lo*t sight 
for many gcnerntions, and again to fix establishments there » an anti- 
quarian cliurographvi partly founded upon the accounts of the voyagi 
and antiquarian researches that have been undertaken in the largest 
fiorda of Greenland, under the direction nt»d at the expense of the 
Society of Norlhcni Antiquaries, Next follow a view of the ancieni 
geography of the country, founded upon ancient chronicles, and illui 
trattons of the ancient buildings of the country, from the period of ii 
first settlement. As a more coruplclc illustrntion of the whole subjecl 
and for the greater facility of research, there arc offixed a list of ihi 
bishnpB ; a chronological, historical, geographical, and antiquarian index ; 
twelve plates ; besides two maps of the travels of the brothers Zeno; de- 
lincatiotks of Greenlandish sealB ; ground-plans of the ruiua at Ikigit^ 
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TttWH'"'"^ IgaHkku, and Kbkortok; a view of the ruins of the church 
.umUet- named fiqrd ; ddineatioui of ihc inscripuonB in Runca and 
Latin letters, which have been found in Greenland ; and two mapB, 
.which I shall presently mention. 
,jA new and enlarged edition, in French, of Charlea C. Rafn'i 
' Meni6ir on the Discovery of America by the Scandinavians, in the 
tenth Century,' illustrated with nine engravings on steel, partly founded 
upon tjie same author's work, * Antiqnitatcs Americaiiae,* published by 
ihe Society in the year 1831, and partly upon the elucidations which 
have been effected by a committee of the Society for the Antc-CulumhiAn 
History of America. 

,* The Annals of Northern Archa2ology :' the volume for 1842 and 
1843, with ten plates. In the year 1642 the Society established a com- 
mittee for investigating the ancient relations nf the Scandinavians with 
Asia. One of the objects to which the Society has begun to direct its 
t^ttontion is the number of oriental coins which are frequently found in 
Scandinavia, particularly in Denmark and Sweden, and even some 
single ones in Iceland, whereby the voyages and commercial intercourse 
of the northern nations in past times acquire a very important elucida- 
tion. The greatest part of this volume cunsitts of four treatises, by the 
Rer. James C. Lindberg, A.M., on considerable discoveries of this sort 
of coin from the eleventh century, and partly of Anglo-Saxon and other 
occidental coins from the same period. 

The Society's Mcmoira (*Mcmoires des Antlquairca du Nord'), the 
Tohtme for 1840-1843. Nicolas L. Weatergaard, a menjber of the 
Society's Asiatic section, after having published a work entitled liadivea 
LingHtiP >Sanscri((e^ with a lingnistic object, set out on a voyage to 
India and Persia, where he has already made acquisitions for the en- 
richment of science. To this volume he has contrihuted the first sec- 
tion of a grummatical view of the connexion between Sanscrit aiul Icc- 
landic. Of the rest of the contents of this volume I may mention an 
account, by Henry R. Schoolcraft and Charles C. Rafn, of a Runic 
inacription found in Virginia (a notice of which, with a figure, is given 
in Tol. xii. of our own Journal) ; and accounts of antiquarian diecoveriea 
in Maasachusetts, by Thomas H. Webb, Esq. 

The work, ' Scripto Ilistoricu lalniitlorum de rebus gcstis vetcrum 
Borealium/ contains a Latin tranalalion, by the Rev. Sveinbiorn 
Egilaaon, D.D., of the historical Sagas relating to the events in Scantli- 
navia after the inhabiting of Iceland. The Society has now publislitd 
35 volume?, comprising the original edition, Fontmuuna SUgury imd 
tifo tran&huions : ao that there now remains only the 30lh, viz. the 
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12lh volume of ihe Latin series. This volume, which is in course 
preparation, will, like the 12th of the text, contain a chronulogical vie« 
and a cnmplcte geographical index, which, compiled for this volu 
niinous Cyclus^ may be considered, if not as a complete old northern 
geographtcul lexicon, nt least as the most essential part of such a 
work. 

A Historico-Topogmphical Committee is established in the Societ] 
for the purpose of receiving and arranging, illustrating and elaborating 
those accounts and contrihutiuns which may be coUcclcd for the hisU 
rical description of Denmark, and to provide for their preservation 
the historical archives of the Society, in order that they may be pub- 
lished. The Committee have issued a programme of its intende 
labours, and published an historical description of the parishes of Soo 
Btrup and Olstykke, in the northern port of Sealand, illustrated by i 
antitjuariaii map. Several fiimilar maps of remarkable districts in tfa 
kingdom are under prcpnration, to be kept in ihc archives, and pull 
lished as circumstances permit. 

Danish Maps and Charts. — The Society has published a nef 
edition, by Charles C. Rufn, of his general chart, exhibiting the dis- 
coveries of the Scandinavians in the arctic regions and America, in the 
tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries; and aluL^ 
of the same author's special map of Vinland, the principal seat of thjH 
ancient Scandinavian settlements in North America. 

A map of the district of Julianehaab, in the S. of Greenland. 
This is a new and correct edition of the map, which was formerly 
published by the Society in Rafn's ' Antiquitntea Americnna;/ and wt 
composed, by Captain \V. A.Graah, U.N., from such materials as coult 
then be had. 

A map of that part of the district of Godihaab, in Greenland 
which is thought to have been the site of the western settlement of the 
ancient inhabitants (Vestribygd), viz. Buars River, with the adjoiniri 
fiords, and Amaraglik, composed by Lieut. C. MoUcr, subscquentlj 
appointed inspector of the northern part of Greenland, and who, at ih 
expense of the Society, has travelled over several of the fiorda of this" 
district. Both these maps may he considered important contribu- 
tions to the modem geogrnphy of Greenland, though they are properly 
to be regardcil as antiquarian maps, since all the niins of European 
buildings which travellers have met with are marked on them with ap- 
propriate signs, BO that it may be clearly pecn how considerable and how 
extended the habitations were in former times. 

A map of oncicut Iceland, with iia divisions into large juri» 
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tions — the Bo-called Tlimg^ or court of justice — from about the year 
,934 to 1000, for the most part composed after, and principally for the 
illustration of Uic bcfore-mnn tinned handaainaUoh^ but previously made 
use of in a former edition of Rafu's ^ Autiquitatea Aiuericaiuc.' The 
changes during the subsequent period were so inconsiderable that thia 
,inap may be used for all the Saga^cyclus until its close in the fourteenth 
century. Even for modern and the latest times it is not useless, as the 
places now most remarkable were already so in former times ; and 
jgenerally the great majority of the names applied here are yet found to 
belong to well-known mountains aiid mountain passes* valleys, promon- 
tories, bays, fiords, rivers, lakes, hamlets, and farm-houses. Above al), 
tiie ancient names of places in Iceland, as well as the language iuelf, 
are better preserved than probably in any other country in the world. ,}« 

Closely connected with the Society of Northern Antiquaries is the 
Literary Society of Iceland, which labours to promulgate the modern 
Uterature of that country. The Danish Government having, in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, had the charts of the coasts of Ice- 
land published, Uiis Society, notwhhstanding its limited means, has had 
the interior of the country measured, and particular maps made of the 
various parts. During the summer of IS.'il, an Icelander, fiiorn 
Gunnlaugssen, a man of great ability in this vocation, began the task| 
and continued it every summer till 1843, when he finished with the 
jurisdictions of Stranda and Isafiord. The King of Denmark, who takes 
a lively interest in all matters relating to Iceland, has granted pecuniary 
assistance for the reduction and engraving of the maps, which will be 
con6ded to the direction of Major OIbcii. Four maps are to be pub- 
lished: tlie two which comprise the S,\V. and S.E. quarters are ex- 
pected to be finished and to appear in the beglnuiug of next year. 

To this must be added another undertaking, which is also consider- 
ably advanced, viz. a complete physical, topographical, and statistical 
description of Iceland, by the same Society. Applications were mode to 
all the clergy in Iceland, the result of which, added to the rich coilcc- 
tioDs that the archives contain, form a great mass of materials for the 
projected work, the physical part of which (the first to be published) 
will be by the naturalist, Jonas Hallgrimsson, and who has for this 
purpose travelled over the greater part of the country. 

Belgium. — Maps and Charts* — With the exception of the maps 
and charts prepared at the celebrated establishment of M. Yaudermaelen 
at Brussels, very little is published in Belgium j but the extent and 
resources of that great in&tilutiou are found amply sufficient for the 
production of every kind of cartographic work. The zeal, talent, en- 
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terprise, and liberality of M. Vandexmaelen are tucb, that few countrin 
can boast of a greater number and variety of maps of ita own territory 
than Belf^um. Special maps arc perpetually issuing from his prenes, 
for every purpose of geography, history, statistics, and the aeveral 
branches of industry, independent of general maps of Belgium and of 
other countricB. To enumerate all that has been done, and is still 
doing at M. Vaudermaclen'a eatabliahment, would far exceed the limits 
to \\hich I must of necessity restrict myaelf. I shall, therefore, merely 
mention a few of the maps which have been published since our lait 
Anniversary meeting : — 

A map of Central America, by M. N. Dally, in four ehecla ; * Mappa 
Chorographicft da Provinciii de S*. Catharina,' by Major Van Lede; a 
Cadastral Conimuiial map of Belgium, published, with special appro- 
bation of the Goverumcnt, under the direction of the Inspector of the 
Cadaster; a separate atlas for each commute; a map of Belgium on 
tlic scale of TtnrljRnri i" *^"® large sheet, with the names of all the 
communes, the railroads, ordinary roads, canals, &c. ; a cantonal map 
of Belgium, with all necessary details ; a historical map of Belgium o(H 
the middle ages ; an ecclesiastical map of Belgium ; a map of the coun* 
try between the Sambre and Meuso ; the cadastral maps in sela, dif- 
ferently coloured, for the use of Ibe different administrations. H 

The whole of the above, with several railroad and other maps, except ^ 
the two first mentioned, are from M. Vandermaelen*8 Geographic 
Establishment, in which, moreover, experiments are continually made 
with a view to the greater perfection of cartography. 

Survryx, — The grand survey for M. Vandermaelen*9 topographical 
map of Belgium is still going on ; besides which. 

The country is undergoing a geological survey by the distinguished 
geologist M. Dnmont, already so well known among men of science 
for his geological map of the country around Liege. The construction 
and engraving of this map have been, by a royal ordonnance, confided to 
M. Vandermaelen. H 

This geographer has also undertaken a special map of the levels of 
Belgium, in nine sheets^ on a scale of tTD.'rinr. The levelling opera- 
tions have been confided to M. Saus of the department of the PortU H 
Chausse'eff. 

In announcing his iutcntion of following up his mining and com- 
mercial map of Belgium (* Carte Miniere et Induslrielle*), by o similar 
nmp on a general scale, intended to present, at one view, all the branches 
of industry which exist in Europe, this indefatigable geographer haa 
forwarded to rac, for diitribution among British gcographert, printed 
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tables of inquiry, requetting ua to inaert therein any knowledge we may 
possess of the manofactures of animal, vegetable, and mineral sub- 
stances, and of the various productions of man in any European loca* 
I lity ; and, in distributing them, I trust you will respond freely to inqui- 
I lies which attest the zeal and intelligence with which M. Yandcrmaelen 
1 ia pursuing his highly useful career. 

M. Blondeel van Cculenbroeck has returned to Brussels, from his 
explorations on the Nile nnd in Abyssinia; and M. Verheyden has 
lately been despatched to Mexico by M. F. Vandermaelen, brother to 
the gth>gTaphcr, in order to collect objects of natural history, as well at 
scientific and geographical information. 

France. — In France nine additional sheets of the great map of that 
country have recently been published, viz., Dijon, Orleans, Cherbourg, 
Mortagne, Lisieux, Beaugeny, St. Cloudc, Bclley, and Cbalon-iur- 
Saone; six more will shortly appear. 

The maps of Algeria, of which, through the liberality of the " Minia- 
Xhrt do la Guerre,** we possess a copy, have, since their publication, 
been greatly improved, and we arc promised a copy of the new edition, 
in addition to a general map of that part of Africa which Colonel Deuaix 
has just sent us. 

That oflBcer has also published a map of the Roman empire, to ac- 
company a volume containing the ' Itinerary ' of Antoninus, the Peu- 
tingerian tables arranged as itineraries, the various Peripli of the an- 
cients, &c. Colonel Denaix has been many years employed on this 
p^at work, which will be invnbiahle for the study of ancient history. 
He has presented a copy to the Society. 

To the above must further be added, by the same indefatigable geo- 
grapher, a map of Marcian, of Heraclea, and a map of Turkey in Asia, 
and Persia, extracted from a large work, on which Colonel Denaix has 
"been long engaged, and for which he has collected very numerous 
materials. These maps lie has also been so kind as to present to the 
Society, 

The general map of Greece, in twelve sheets, by the officers of the 
Trench Etat Major, is in a very forward state; nine sheets arc finished, 
and it is expected that the remaining three will be terminated next 
year. The Dt^'jvAt Gt^m^ral de hi Marine continues its activity, and we 
learn by the bulletin that from 1843 to December, 1843, they had pub- 
Bfthed ten charts and plans of the northern coast of France, eight of 
the Mediterranean, eight of America, three of roadsteads and islands of 
the Great Ocean, and fourteen of parts of the Indian Ocean, besides 
nautical memoirs. 
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From the same buUctin we glean that a greatly improved map of 
Ambia has been prepared conjointly by Measre. Chcdufau and Mu^| 
oflicers in ilie service of Meheniet Ali, and Messris, Ferret and Galini^^ 
of die French Eiut Major. These geutlcmcii have severully had excel" 
lent op^jortunilicb, both from personal observation and information, of 
adding to our knowledge of the mountain chain of Yemen and tht 
Uedjaz. ■ 

From the Anniversary Addresa delivered by M. Berthelot to tLe 
Societe dc Gtlograpliie tie Paris, it aj)j)enrs that M. Mallet of the eor- 
vctte the Hmbiiseude has ol>tained important hydrographic details of 
the group of Wallia Islands, and of the passages into the several moor- 
ing grounds. 

M. Adolphc Dclcsserthaa published his ^Voyage dans I'lnde, exrcut^ 
de 1834 a 1839.* This wurk, besides an account of the continent of 
India, contains some interesting details on Prince of Wales' Lland, aud 
&l»o some notions on Singapore and Sambaangan. ^| 

A translation of a portion of Mr. Horace Hayman Wilson's accounV 
of Moorcroft and Trebeek's travels in India has been lately published in 
French by M. 0. Mac Carthy. ^ 

Dr. Riibcrt is, we believe, still travelling in Upper India. TaH 
route he has marked out for himself is very ej^tensive, aud if, aa we 
hope, he Micceeds in accomplishiTi^ hts undertaking, he will clear up 
some doubllul and important points of Oriental geography. 

M. Sainte Croix Pajni is aliout to undertake a journey in Son 
Arabia, which country he intends, if poaiiiblc, to traverse in its who 
extent, between Yemen and Muscut. 

M. Hue, a French mtesionary, is travelling, it would appear, in dii 
guise in the interior of China, and much valuable information may 1 
expected from his adventurous undertaking. 

M. Baldus, also, a miasionary residing in China, has sent home to 
France the results of his observations in a correspondence with the 
superior of the congregation of St. Lazare. These communications, 
however, relate clneHy to the manners and morals of the Chinese. 

It would Bppcar, from the recent edition of a Chinese map lately sent 
tj Paris, that the mouth of the Yellow River has shifted to the enor- 
mous distance of 125 leagues from its former position, when the map 
was originally constructed, in the eighteenth century, by the Catholic 
missionaries; and M. Biot, who has written learnedly upon tliis subject 
in the Journal AsiaCiquc,' is of opinion that analogous changes may 
have taken place in muny other great rivers, but that tire amount of 
such changes ia unknown^ from the want of hisitorical annals. 
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M. Lc Comte Jaul)ert has lately puLlished, in two handsome volumes, 
an account of the travels in tlie East of the Innienled M. Aucher Eloy ; 
these travels include Greece and ihe Archipelago, Turkey, Egjpt, Syria, 
Afiia Minor, Galatia, Armenia, Azerbijan, Mcsopolamin, Persia, and the 
country of the Bakhtiari, Bander Abassi, Muscat, and severul parts of 
Southern Arabia. M. do Jaubert has accompanied the account of the 
traveller's labours by a just eulop^iiim of the traveller himself. 

Captain Haines's account of hfs Burveya of the coast of Arabia, 
contained in our Journal, has lately been translated into French by M. 
Passama. 

The occupation of Algeria by the French has been productive of a 
fresh accession of geoe^'aphical and other knowlerlge of that portion uf 
Africa. Besides the maps already puhliehed by the Dvp6x de la Guerre, 
and vrhich are constantly being improved, various memoirs have ap- 

ig»eared in different French publicatione. Among others I may mention 

T^ description of the Algerian Suharn, by M. Ismail Urbain, published 
in the ' Revue de TOrient ;* an account of the Roman antiquities of 
Oran, and of the ruins of Tiarct, published in the ' Speclatcur Mili- 

„ tairc,' &c. 

B In the Bulletin of the Geological Society of France, will be found an 
able memoir on a very interesting subject of physical geography, by M, 
Angelot ; it is entitled 'Researches on the Origin of the Stiltness of 
various Lakes existing in the depressions of the Soil of the Continents 

rf the World, and particularly of that of the Dead Sea,' Ac. 
M. Jomard, wc learn, is still actively contiuulng his collection of 
ancient maps, a work of great interest, whether aa regards history or 
^comparative geography, 

f M. Desjardiiis, we are informed, has contrived a plan of represent- 
ing the objects of geographical science in such a way as to leave a more 
vivid impression of them on the mind of the student. Should he have 
succeeded, he will have done good service. 

The first volume of a work by M. Fontaine, Vicc-Consu! of France 
at BuBsora, is prmlucing a considerable sensation in Paris, and will 
most likely soon appear in an English joumnl. He has hud great oppor- 
pnitics of becoming acquainted with the different nations of the East, 
ad has made the geography of some parts of the country his peculiar 
ady. He has been cnahleil to throw much light upon the immediate 
eighbourhood of the Persian Gulf, and the information, both political 
ad commercial, he has gained will prove of great value- Of the pre- 
nt state of Bussora he gives an interesting account. The second 
Diume will contain his observations on Bombay, where he was received 
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with true English hospitality, (' Illuit. Polytec* Review/ March 30th, 
p. 182.) 

North or Italy, — Bologna, — We have lately been favoured by 
Count Hannibal Ranuzzi with a 'Notice on the Progress of Geography 
in Italy/ by which it appears that various local and general maps, die- 
tlouarieB, &c., have lately been published throughout Italy, many of 
which have already been mentioned in my predecessors* AddrcsBCs. 
Thia iiiduBtrious geographer is now publishing an * Annual * of Italijin 
geography, which, frum a statement of its contente, seems to promiic 
well. Thesubjecta mentioned arc, — Notes on GenoeRC navigators, prior 
to the discovery of America ; on the Apennines of Tuscany ; the geology 
of Piedinunt; list and results of some of the more recent earthquakes; 
on the decrement of heat in various parts of Italy and Savoy; oa the 
ftepQration of Southern Calabria frum the Peninsula of Italy, in the 
tertiary aub-Apciinine period; travels along the sea-coast of Tyrrheuia; 
letters of Colonel Visconti tu Comte Graberg af liemsO; result of the 
labouTiof the mineralogical, gcotogical, and geographical section, duriog 
the Fifth Scientific Congress, held at Lucca in 1843. 

We are also informed that an edition of Balbi'a * * 

ii in course of publication at Naples^ with notes, &c., by De Luca. 

We owe to the Geographical Institute at Milan a beautiful topogre- 
phical map of the duchies of Parma and Piacenza, in nine sheets, which 
Azzi hue reduced to one sheet. Tlieir las^l work boa been the engraviug 
of the map of the state of Este; it was made by the corps of engineeis, 
and ie based on a triauguUtiou connected with the duchy of Pumta and 
the kingdom of Venciiiin Lombardy, Here, too, we may notice the 
more extended geodetic and hydraulic operations of late years, and the 
numberless levellings efiected with a view to the projected railroads 
from MiUn to Venice, also to Mantua, Como, and Genoa. The exanii- 
natiou of these lines, in connexion with the best ascertained water- 
slopes, and the many data already acquired from other operations on 
the roads, aided aiso by barometrical observations, will compose a com- 
prehensive work on the declivities of the territory north of the Po hardly 
equalled in any other part of Europe. 

Florence, — Dr, AitiKo Zuccagni Orlandini of Florence is preparing 
a new general map of Italy in fifteen sheets, on the scale of 1 to 600,000, 
a work which will doubtless be much valued by all cltibsical as well as 
geological explorers of that peninsula; and here it is to be remarked 
that the author of this map attempted, fiRecn years ago, to carry on a 
journal specially dedicated to geography, which was abandoned for want 
of support ; and it is in the eBtablialimctit of the same geographer, the 
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author of the ' Corografia Fisica, iBtorica, e Statittica dell* Italia,' tliitt 
some of the beat engravers of that country have found empluyment. 

Ill tlic past year the same establi&hmeut hua ])ruduccd a miip of 
Naples in the time of the Romans; a new plan of ihe city of Rurae; 
six small maps of parts of the Pontifical States, &c., based on the 
trianguntion of Inghirami, and new maps uf Elba and the Yianutia. 

In Florence a small map is in preparation, by Stanghi and Pozzi, of 
Parma, Lucca, Modena, and Tuscany, to accompany a work by Eugenio 
Alberi. 

Austrian Survey of Italy, — An official commission of the Austrian 
£tat Major is ascertaining, by triangulation, the real range of the central 
ridge through the Poniifical Statev» to quadrate with that already deter- 
mined in the North of Italy and in Naples, and thus to form an accurate 
net-work of the dominant physical features of the peninsula. The 
same institution, founded at Vienna, is about to produce a map of Italy 
in twcnty*eix sheets, on the acnlc of 1 to 288,000, like tliat of the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom, published in 1838. 

W'hen, however, we speak of the efforts of " Oltramontain *' to pro- 
mote a correct study of geography iu Italy, it ought to be remembered 
that, as Italy produced geologists such as Moro and SciUa, at a time 
when our northern countries had no conception of the science, so had 
she, it appears, in her poet GuadagnoH D*Arezzo a real geographer; for 
he constructed tables in relief to show the relations of mountains, 
valleys, lakes, and rivers, — thus first striking out the idea of the relief 
or model maps which have been since so much improved. Many 
other works on the North of Italy, and by Italians, are in progress: 
such as a dictionary by Repetu, already at its fifth volume ; a geological 
map, which, at first referring to the Island of Elba only, is to compre- 
hend all Tuscany ; and geological maps of Sardinia and Ijigiiriu^ by the 
Cavalier Marmora and the Marchese Pareto, both very disliiiguished 
geologists. Of the progress made in the great map of Piedmont 
directed by General Annibal Saluzzo, we have not any precise informa- 
tion ; but I hope very speedily to announce the completion of a work 
io which, in common with all others more specially occupied in n\y 
own branch of science, I am ainiously looking for — the geological map 
of the Piedmontese Alps, by that iadefatigable and able explorer, M. 
Sitmonda of Turin, 

In the Lombardo-Venelian kingdom the lakes of the plain of Erba 
(acoumpanying his minute topographical map of Milan and its environs) 
are about to be represented by Brcnna ; whilst even San Marino has 
putforth its statistical and historical volume, with a map of the territory of 
the republic, which will appear in the ' Curogr&fia Italiana' of Zaccagni« 
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NAPI.KS AHD South or Italy. — ^Happily oa this occarioo I need not 
conBnc your notice to the North of Italy, for the Oorernment of the 
Two Sidlies has at length taken measores to aecuxe the coirect de- 
lineation of thia kingdom. Our associate. General Viiconti, infonm 
ua that the triangolation of the first order, which was extended 
southward from the Austrian territories through the Pontifical States 
was first applied to Naples in April, 1843, by the measarcment of a 
parallel between the Island of Ponza, opposite Gaeta on the W., which, 
passing to the 5.E. of Monte Circello, stretched to the little city of 
Fssano, in the province of Ban, and near the Adriatic on the £. Along 
this parallel obserrations were made upon the falling stars, with a ticw 
of ascertain iug whether, in that serene climate, it was possible to deter- 
mine thereby the differences of longitude between different parta of the 
same arc. The results were highly satisfactory, and have led to tiie 
continued use of this method. The eastern territory, between Naples 
and Fasano, on the Adriatic, is said to be already measured, and the 
western portion of the triangulation, in the same latitude, will be com- 
pleted this year. The triangulation of the second and third order was 
carried, in 1842, along the coast of the Abruzzi, and haa made moch 
progress in the Terra di Lavoro. 

The great map of the kingdom of Naples, on the scale of 1 to 90«000b 
has been continued between Sora, Gaeta, and Venafro, Le^ all along thft 
wild country which forms the boundary with the States of the Pope, and 
part of the Abruzzi. 

A map of the environs of Naples, in fifteen sheets, and on a scale of 
1 to 25,000, is fast advancing to termination, and will be completed in 
two years ; and three sheets of the topographical map of the whole 
kingdom, on the scale of 1 to 80,000, exclusive of the map of the city 
of Naples, are already prepared. A small general map will be reduced 
from the larger scale, and a historical and civil dictionary will illustrate 
all these works. 

The engraving of the hydrographical map of the Mediterranean, in 
three great sheets, intended for the use of the Neapolitan Navy, will 
very soon be issued; and it is said that the topographical plan of 
the Faro of Messina (1 to 10,000) will be finished this year. Those 
who wish to acquaint themselves accurately with the methods which 
have been employed in preparing the materials for the chief of these 
results, will do well to consult a Report made to the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Naplea, by Captain Yergola, who has token the leading part 
in the triangulation of the kingdom from the year 1833 to the present 
date. 

Thus we see that the great vacuum which has hitherto prevailed in 
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all the maps of Italy is about to be filled up, and that, availing tbem- 
selrcs of the obaervationa of the Northern Italian geographera, Inghirnmi 
and Marini, the Austrian Government deserves our warmest thanks for 
haring, by its example and influence, extended and spread through the 
peninsula the same beautiful system of mapping which it has already 
applied, with so much effect and with such striking precision, to its 
Gerra&n territories — the value of which I have often put to the test in 
my geological rambles, whether in the Eastern Alps, or along the con- 
fines of Hungary and Poland. 

Al'stria. — In Austria Proper there hnvc been lately published, — 
"Wolncy's topographical work, with six small maps of the Circles of 
Moravia, by Conr. Schenkel, at Brunn, and a description of Innsbruck, 
by Charles Schleich. 

Of maps, there have appeared, the last sections of the environs of 
Vienna and Baden, drawn on stone, and coloured in the same way. 
Tliis work is now completed ; it has been executed by the Military Geo- 
graphical Institute, and is iii the scale o( -rjjirr' 

The environs of Vienna and Baden, engraved on stone in three large 
sheets, on the scale of 73,^^7, by the same. 

The valley of the River Inn, from Zirt to the Bridge of Volters in 
Tyrol, scale -rr.'rvTiby Pfeudler, at Innsbruck. 

A new port mop of the Austrian States, under the direction of the 
Port Administration at Vienna. 2nd Edition. Also a Railroad map of 
Germany, published at Vienna by Artaria and Co., and a perspective 
map of the Danube from Vienna to fiuda, by Hummitt. 

Artaria and Co. have also published a geological map of the country 
from Olrautz, in Moravia, to Gratz, in Styria; and a geological map of 
Vorarlbcrg, with profiles, has been prepared by Aulcn, Schmidt, and 
Lithochromed, at the Military Geographical Institute. 

The application of lithography to the colouring of maps is, I believe, 
a new feature in the art, and one which is likely to be serviceable to 
cartography. 

Of Austrian surveys, we hear that the survey of Bohemia, and that 
of Hungary on the left bank of the Danube, will be continued, and that 
a detachment of officers is about to be despatched to the right bank of 
tlie river. The scale of these surveys is TT.V(r«' 

The trigonometrical operations in Transylvania and in Hungary will 
be finished this year. An azimuth will be measured near Lembcrg, in 
Galizia. 

The institute already mentioned is now engaged in engraving on 
copper the special map of Moravia, in nineteen sheets, on the Ecale of 
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f'f}^r99 '^d ^^ genenl map of the same oountry in four sheets, on tlie 
scde of Tf .Vrr- Some Uvrmtoms of the foimer of theae, it is expected, 
will sooD appear. 

Spain. — Magts, — Of maps and charts there hsTe been lately produced in 
Spain — A map of the eastern coast of Africa, including the island of San 
Lorenzo» or Madagascar, and the Mozambique Channel ; a diart of ths 
gulf of Tremezen, as far as Bujia; a chart of the harbour of Saotander; 
a map of the coast of Africa and the island of Madagascar ; a map of 
the southern portion of the coast of Africa, comprising the Cape of 
Good Hope, and a chart of Table Bay; a chart of Dampier Straits; 
a chart of Cape Berga to Gran Lahou, on the west coast of A&iea; 
a chart of the Indian Ocean, with a part of Hindostan and the island 
of Ceylon ; and a chart of the harbour of Castro Urdiales. 

Portugal. — ^The Royal Academy of Sciences of lisbon ai« printing 
a collection of notices for the history and geography of oountries hejond 
the aea, which among other curious matters will contain information on 
the Molucca Islands, according to the relation of Gabriel Rebello, in 
the 16th century. 

The same learned body have also just published the first voltune of 
reprints of Opuscula, relating to the migrations, conquests, and voyages 
of the Portuguese. This first volume containa the account of the diaoo- 
very of Florida. 

There has been published at Oporto the first sailing directiona {Bmf 
tier) for the coast of India, between Goa and Dio, by D. Joan de Castro, 
with an atlas. Captain Kopke, who was its editor, is just dead. 

The secoud volume of the Portuguese translation of the Tnvek of Ibn 
Batouta, published by the Academy of Sciences, is about to appear. 

Jifaps, — Colonel Frarini, known by different works, and among 
others, by his chart of the coast of Portugal, engraved by Mr. A. Arrow- 
smith in 1812, has just finished his map of Portugal on the scale of 
Tnr.Wr • This map will be accompanied by a statisUcal, political, and 
administrative notice, and by a list of heights of the principal mountains 
of the counUy i it will be lithographed in Germany. 

NoRTB America. — You are all well acquainted with the discoveries 
on the N. coast of America, made by Messrs. Dease and Simpaon ; and it 
is still fresh in our memory that the Council, in token of the high value 
of their daring and succesaful explorations, awarded them one of the 
Gold Medab. From the very active part taken in the labours of the 
expedition by Mr. Thomas Simpson, the second in command, there can 
be but one feeling of the deepest regret that so enterprising and able an 
explorer should not have lived to enjoy his justly acquired fame. His 
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brother, Mr. Alexander Simpfton, has, however, taken upon himself, aud 
ably performed tlie duty, of publJBhiiig tlic narrative of the brilliant dis- 
coveries alluded to, a work which haa, no doubt, been read by ujaiiy, 
wilh that d^ee of pleasure which the modest and unpretending 
recital of dangerous and successful exploits never fails to excite. In 
addition to the volume iu question, Mr. Alexander Simpson has moat 
obligingly presented to u» the original extended charts of thedi&cuvcricB, 
draws up by his brother ; the Governor and Directors of the Hudson's 
Bay Company having kindly given them ^up to Mr. Simpson fur that 
purpose. 

Cree Lattguage. — Closely connected with tlie discovery of new 
lands is the illustration of the languages spokea by the aboriginal 
races of mankind. Iu furtherance of this department of knowledge, 
the Royal Geographical Society aided from its funds the recent publica- 
tion of a grammar of the Language of the Cree ludiang, by Mr. Joseph 
Howse ; a long and arduous labour, for which, from a long residence 
in the country of that people, that gentleman was peculiurly fitted. On 
this as on oilier occasions, wc geographers, thcugl) looking chiefly to 
ethnography, were most happy to co-operate with n Society instituted for 
the purpose of diffusing Christian knowledge ; and whatever may be the 
future fate of the remaining tribes of this remarkable fatnily of the 
human race, which seems lo be passing away so rapidly from the surface 
of the eartli, 1 congratulate this Society on having been in&trumeatul in 
procuring a perfect record of one of their most widely ditfused dialects. 

hthmuit of America — Projects of Communication belwecn the 
A(i£inlic and Pacific, — The Memoirs of Mr- Baily and Mr. Wheel- 
wright, read before ua during the last Session, on the eligibility of 
opening out a communication between the Atlantic and PaciHc Occuus, 
have revived the considemtioji of designs which were formerly brought 
ioto pubUc notice. In the palmy days of her conquests Spain must 
doubtless have contemplated such a task, and according to a French 
writer,* the scheme was even entertained by Cortex hiniself. At a later 
period the Spaniards seem again to have thuuL^ht of it» for the celebrated 
Don Juan de Ulloa was peiliaps the only man of Bcience during the last 
century who passed over the iBthmns with iiiBtrumentsof observaiicu. Yet 
cvea he left so few and such imperfect reaults on record, tlnit when the 
great explorer Humboldt mude us, for the first time, really well acquainted 
wilh the general structure of South America and Mexico, he dwelt with 
deep regret on our ignorance of the physical features of nearly the whole 
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region of the uthmuB. Comparing, however, the Ttrious eources of 
ajiproximate knowledge, he urged in an energetic and eloqxient appctl 
the accompliehmcnt of more preciee and detailed surveys. 

The inhabitants of South America having thrown off their allegiance 
to Spain and established independent government?, every sort of scheme 
for the improvement of the counlry being hastily suggested, it wa( 
natural that the passage of the isthmus should be one of them, and i^H 
the year 1825 — so raemorable for the overwhelming ruin of many of oar 
countrymen by South American Companies and their failures — all the 
projects for tlie execution of a great canal between the twt) Kas ' 
had been at any time discussed, were collated by Mr. Pitman in 
"Succinct view of the practicability of joining the Atlantic and Pacifi 
Oceans." Endeavouring to interpret the evidences — many of 
contradictory — which arc to be found in the narratives of the OU 
English buccaneers, he arrived at the conclusion, that of the five 
of communication which had been suggested, that of D&rien wai ih 
most attrftctive onaccountof the excellent roadsteads in both seas on i 
parallel, though the cutting through the Cordillera, which is there sU 
and lofty, it was admitted, would l^e an expensive operation. The othe 
four projects whi&h this author rejected were, Ist. The joining of thd 
riven S. of Darien, in the province of Choco; 2ndly. The union of 
watera of the Chagres, and of its affluent the Trinidad, with the st: 
near Panama. 3rdly. The union of the Gulf of St. Juan, through (h 
river of that name and the Lake of Nicaragua, with the Gulf of Co 
Ric^, or by other lateral terminations on the western and northern pa 
of the Ijalce Nicaragua — and lastly, the execution of the line formcrlyl 
much countenanced by the viceroys of New Spain, viz., to connect thef 
River Huasacula on the Gulf of Mexico with the Bay of Tehuantep 
in the Pacific. 

The last mentioned of these lines has been much spoken of lately, aodi 
I have had some conversation thereon with M. Moreau, an able cn-l 
gineer. who has closely surveyed the country, and who ia prepared tol 
•how, both from the map of that tract executed by our correspoodio 
mcml>cr Don Juan de Oiczago, and sent to us in 1825, as well as frotti 
hia own observation*, that whether the nature of the rivers, the abundant I 
popululion, or llic capability of the opposite sides be considered, this | 
Mexican communication i» highly desirable. On the present occasion, j 
huwevor, I must »i)cc»*lly direct your attention to the two projecu which ( 
havp Wrn distinctly brought before us by ^fr. Baily and Mr. Wheel- 
vriMhl. Tlir fust of thews gentlemen, enlarging upon the previow 
tnWm BortMinl by Mr. Uurtncc of the River St Juan and the Lake 
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of Nicaragua,* haa minutely exammed that portion of this line \\hich 
lies between that Lake and the Pacific. In this survey he fuuud 
the watershed to be 615 feet above tlic sea level, and cuniposedof a 
soil easy of excavation ; and from these and other considcrationa he 
conceives this line to be very preferable to that between Cimgres and 
Panama, along which he contende four different streams would have to 

■ be deepened, controlled, and rendered na^'igable. 

The objections to the line of Panama, as formerly noted by Mr. 
Pitman, were the supposed height of the central ridge, the absence of 
any convenient large port near Panama, the shelving and shallow shore 
of the Pacific at that point, the insalubrity of both coasts, and the want 
of an adequate supply of manual labour. Since that time, however 
(1825), Captain Lloyd, a skilful English surveyor, determined with pre- 
cision the real levels between the two seas in the parallel of Panama, 
the expenses of his survey being defrayed by General Bolivar and the 
Columbian government The elaborate and valuable researches of 
Capt. Lloyd, which are recorded in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society, were therefore the first whicli remoTcd the old and erroneous 
belief in the existence of a high and persistent central ridge, whilst they 
also answered the (juestion of whether the Pacific Ocean was liigher thnn 
the Atlantic ? They in fact demonstrated, that in this latitude the 
Cordillera dwindles into a series of isolated hillocks, amid which a 
watershed, 633 feet only in height, separates the one sen from the 
other; and making due allowance for the respective rises and falls of 
those great masses of water whose tides arc necessarily infiucnced by 
the form of the coast and periodical winds, it w*as proved that to within 
a very slight difference iheir levels were the ssme. Thus the disgrace, 
which till then hung over civilized nations, in the energetic remonstrance 

■ of Humboldt, was wiped away by our countryman Lloyd, and one of tlie 
anticipations of the great geographer rcBpecting the equalization of the 
levels of the two oceans was completely realized. 

The Memoir of Mr. Wheelwright, to which I have alluded, is simply 
a praiseworthy endeavour on iiis part to sustain and extend the value of 
the researches of Capt. Lloyd (whon* he accompanied), in doing which 
he brings forward his own arguments, formed after a long residence in 
that country, in support of someeOfort being made to open a communicO' 
lion across a tract which presents so few physical difficiilties. He tells 
us that the Bocca del Toro on the Atlantic will serve as a roadstead for 
the largest ficets, and that coal is lo be had along its shores — that with 
steam-power the ascent of the Chagres and Trinidad rivers, to a certain 
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point of portage, could be easily effected, and that from thence to Panama 
the iutercouwc, whether by a common road, tram, or railroad, or by i 
canal, couUl be bo conducted as to wind through low hillocks preseDtiog 
no sort of obstiiclc. v 

Among these conflicting opinions it is no easy matter to come to a 
right conclusion as to the most eligible line ; but should no great canal 
be executed in our day by which vessels should pass from one ocean to 
the other without breaking bulk, let us hope at all eyenta that one of the 
more modest propositions of Mr. Wheelwright may be adopted, and that, 
if only for the benefit of the coasting trade of both shores, some easy ani | 
practicable route for passengers and goods may be speedily establishoJ^ 
between Chagres and Panama. 

British Guatan^. — Schomburgk, — From British Guayana we have] 
heard of ihc late explorations of our well-tried and enterprising associite] 
the Chevalier Schomburgk. Leaving George Town in February, ISId^i 
he arrived at Piram on the 24th of March, where be joined the real of 
his party. On the. 30th of April they started, and the state of the 
Rupuiiuiii, swollen by the rains^ allowed them to ascend that river to i 
height never before reached with canoes so large ns theirs. From the^ 
Kepununi, the party having to continue their route overland, the canoe9j 
were sent buck under the command of Mr. Fryer, while Mr. Schomburgk, J 
accompanied by Mr. Goodnll, directed hia course across the Carawaimf^ 
Mountains. In the course of his route in this part of the country be 
found indigenous cocoa-trees in the greatest profusion; and observeSij 
that ** these inexhaustible stores of a highly-prized luxury arc he 
reaped solely by the wild hog, the aguri, monkeys, and tJie rats of 
interior." On the 8th of June they reached a settlement of Tarumt ^ 
Indmns, on the river Cuyuwiiii, but measles and small-pox bad done 
their work of destruction since Mr. Schomburgk's last visit to these people, 
whose number hud decreased from 200 to 30. Descending theCuyuwini, 
in woodskins or bark canoes, they again entered the Upper Essequibo 
on the 2l8t of June. Several dayt' journey above the confluence of the 
two rivers, Mr. Schomburgk discovered a plant having an edible tuberoua 
root of the size of the largest yam, which, if it could be made to succeed 
on the const region, would be a valuable addition to the esculents of 
George Town, where he distributed seeds accordingly. 

At the mouth of the Urann, which entera the Essequibo in about^f 
1° 37' N. lat., the travellers abandoned their woodskins, and continued 
their course inland; and, after crossing a chain of hills, arrived on the 
13th of July at the sources of the Onororo^ a tributary of the Easequibo^W 
and Bscendiog an elevation of about 100 feet hiiihcr than the origin of 
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ftA fint river, reached the sources of the Caphiwuin, or Apiniau, the 
head waters of the large river Trombetea, which flows into the Amazons. 
/The chain of hlUa is here 2000 feet high, and fumiB the watershed be- 
tween the basin of the Amazons and that of the Essequibo. Hf re they 
found the remains of the once powerful tribe of Maopityans, who had 
neither the means, nor apparently much inclination, to afford the travel- 
lers any assistance. Collecting, however, what provisions they couldf 
and preparing fresh woodskins, they commenced their descent of the 
Caphiwuin, being told that tlie next stage could not be Teached in less 
Ban eight days. The navigation of the river was particularly perilouB, 
on account of the number and height of the falls. On the 29tb of Jnly 
they reached the confluence of the Caphiwuin with the Wanamu, the 
united streams being called by the natives the Kaphu. At this time the 
■ travellers had already been eleven days from their last starting-point, 
kid were informed by a party of Zaruraata Indians that they would have 
to ascend the Wanamu for eight days more before ibey could expect to 
.find en Indian settlement. These Indians could not give them even 
pD much as a plantain, so that they were greatly straitened fur food 
(Ath., p. 1091 ; see also p. 1093). On the Caphiwuin, a little ubove its 
junction with the Wanamu, and to the eastward, is the formidable tribe 
of Tapir Indians, who are said to be cannibals, and to form drinking- 
vessels of the skulls of their vanquished foes. Mr. Scbomburgk, how- 
ever, could nowhere find the fur-famed Amazons, who, according to 
Herrera and Acunha, opposed the landing of Orellana at the mouth of 
the Cunuriz, the preeeut Trombetes. Our traveller now ascended the 
Wanamu, where a circumstance occurred wliich, but for hia admirable 
judgment and courage, might have been attended with the sacrifice of 
the whole expedition. Proceeding northward, and ascending Irian, Mr. 
Schomburgk was again obliged to abandon hia canoes, and, alas f the 
greater part of his collection of objects of natural history and ethno- 
logy, for want of a sufficient number of Indians to carry them. After 
extraordinary fatigue and privation, the party at last reached, on the 
2Ist of August, tlie first small stream that runs towards Corentyn, and 
came to a settlement of Drio Indians, who received them in the kindest 
manner, and even sent for and fetched the biiggage left behind. For 
the third time the party had to construct woodskins, with which they 
hoped to descend to the coast. Having filled their canac? with aa much 
provision as possible, and, accompanied by their ever-faithful and trusty 
Macusi Indians, the party commenced their route for the coast region on 
the 6th of September. No one knew the river; but they were told that 
in ten daya tbey would reach a native settlement. Many rapids were 
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met with, in micccsaion, which, thoxigh not dangerous, were eiceedinglf 
haraMing to the party. One fall, however, more formidable ihwi th* 
rtBt, and where they had to onload their canoe«, naa called, by Mr. 
Schomburgk. " Sir Walter Raleigh's Fall." The courae of the Corentp 
i» deftcrihed as being spread out to the breadth of aeveral thousand 
yards by the rocks and islands with which it is intersected and studded: 
nor was there the slightest trace of man having ever Tisited theifl 
Bolitudea. Instead of ten, fourteen days bad already elapsed, and tf^B 
sign of any sctlleTnent appeared ; and all the provisions were consuiocd, 
except a basket of fnritia. Each voyager was therefore, of necess^J 
put tipon the short allowance of t»ix ounces of farina per day. Thel 
tory of the succeeding ten days ia a record of nothing but difBcultiet \ 
dangers orercotne, and privations and sufferings endured with can 
and uncomplaining fortitude. Of n1! the rivers he had ever visited, 1 
SclK)mburgk says the Corentyn ia the tnost perilous to Qa;ti^te. 
canoes now began to show the effecla of cataract navigation, and tK 
trayellers had to tear off pieces of their clothing to stop the Icalc-holes, 
hourly increasing by fresh collisions against the rocks : indeed, thrifl 
were obbgcd to abandon one of the canoes. At last, on the momihl^ 
of the 28th of September, they reached the foot of the great cataracts 
visited by Mr. Schomburgk in 1836; but four daya of privation and 
fatigue were still Iwfore them, ere they could hope to reach a Carib 
Mttlemcnt ; and only a few pounds of farina remained for tkc party, 
oonsialing of fifteen individuuls: *' And when," says the explorer, '^Ib 
threw a glance upon the emaciated forma of my Indian ctrnipanions, tHH 
very word to urge them to paddle atronger died upon my lipa.** On" 
the morning of the let of October, the lust morsel of farina waa shared 
out, amounting to something more than two otmccs for each iudividual. 
Stem necessity now urged them to a last exertion of d)cir ikilid^| 
akr^ngth ; and, fortunately, they were aoon cheered with the sight of th^ 
first Carib settlement, where their wants were speedily supplied. The 
next morning Mr. Schomburgk continued the journey, leaving Mlfl 
Goodall to folluw more leisurely with the rest of the party, the follouTn^ 
day. Ultimately, on the 13th of Oetober, the whole party reaebed 
George Town. Thus had this moat enterprising and eble traveller coi 
pletcd the oircuit of the colony of British Guayana. In a letter to 
Socioiy, alluding to this last exploration, and to bis labour in Guayana 
generdly, Mr. Schomburgk says. *' This has been the most interesting 
journey I ever und<:rtook ; our fatigue and privations have been greiit, we 
all arrived upon the coaat hkc walking skeletons: but it is with pride 
aud Att t ii f flfl t ion.L.caa.add, that, vhatfiVcr h»vo b«en our dangers, not a 
■. *ii«un -111* •alii' .-I'lhl' ti-.u^I' 
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Bpgic individual has pcnghed in the uudertukiug, which has occupied u$ 
Kce 1841.'* 

Klf I have dwelt longer upon this journey than is strictly consistent 
^pth the nature of an Adilress like the present, it has hecn hecause 
Be detiiits of this expedition, having been printed elsewhere, cun- 
K>t, ftccordinp^ to our rules, find a place among the ])apcr8 in our 
Hpurual; and I have ihuught it desirable that this crowning labour of 
Hgcntlenian whose early explorations were acknowledged by tin's Society 
Bitli one of its medals, should be noticed from this chair as il deserves. 
Blew men arc better formed than the Chevalier Schomburgk for the very 
H;duous task of conducting exploratory expeditions in unknown regions. 
BDnciliatory in his manners, yet firm, cool in judgment and prompt in 
^ktioa; inured io privation and futiguc, and undaunted by dilHcuUy nnd 
Buger, zealous and per^vering — such is hta mural character; and when 
to tbis are added his various acquirements as an astronomical observer, ns 

K botanist and naturalist, it will be conceded that he is one of the firattra- 
]lers of Ihe day — one of those, in fact, formed in the school of Hum- 
boldt, whose researches and observations extend alike over every subject 
' interest, ond make us fully acquainted with the regions they explore. 
Australia. — XulwithBtaiiding the arduous travels of so many of our 
puntrymcn, mauy of whose labours are recorded in our volumes, or in 
kc general literature of our rounlry, tliere is no part of the world to 
Jch British intlucnce has extended, which contains such vast tracts 
* vet untrodden ground, nor any one in which so great a geographical 
^ublem remains to be solved as Australia. It is therefore with satis- 
clion I have recently perused the report of a select committee of ihc 
egislative Cotmcil of Sydney, upon llie endeavour to establish an over- 
jind communication between the scaled districts on the suulh, and Port 
fisington on the north of that voEt continent. 

If we arc to confide in the clear and decisive testimony of Sir Gordon 

^remer, and odicr naval ollicers, including;; Captain Evcrard Home, ns 

prell as in thai of Mr. Eurl and Captain M' Arthur, nhu have lhf»rougldy 

Xamincd the regions aro\md it, we should be led to think that in all her 

Ehemcs of future commerce, Great Britain has rarely liad it in her power 

place her standord on a more desirable spot than Port Essingtim. 

Tith an outer liarbour, capable of containing the whole British navy, 

tid 021 inner harbour, in wliich twenty-five sail of the line can lie at ease; 

|rith a climate peculiarly healtlu' to Europeans, in wliicli spices, indigo, 

Qgar-canes, the cotton and llic choicest woods can be grown in abun- 

itnce. whilst the sea swarms with tlie finest fish ; this port further 

Ters the great udvantasre of having a quiet and industrious race of 

nhabitants in the adjacent i&lnnd^, who, as wtll as llie more active 
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inhabitants of Timor and the netehbooring isles, and also the ChintfP^ '^ 
are ready to flock to the settlement. I am, indeed, led to beliere, that ii4 '■ 
sooner shall our g'^rernmen! render Port Essington a permanent ilttd * 
independent colony of the Crown, than several rich mercantile hAWM -' 
in London vill at once set cp establishments there, and freight !it|C 
vessels for the trade which they woald carry on through it willi UN ' 
Rnstcm Archipelago and China.* Already many of the enteqvHritil 
Malays resort thither for the fis^.erics, and are ready to esehatfge theft 
salted fish and other products for British cottons; and as an enfrfp^^ 
is dally becoming more important from the rapidly increasing itite^ 
rotirse between onr Australian and Indian possessions. Grand as il 
ths future prospect of intercourse with India, the Eastern Islands, ind 
(Hiina, Port Essington is not, however, to be viewed merely in referchft 
lo commerce. As a place of refuse in a wide Ocean it has a Hfimg 
claim upon our nation, and it has already even in its itifant statje bMn 
the means of saving the lives of crews who had token to their boats; eWA 
ns far ofT as Torres Straits. Tn this respect, indeed, a more intinMIt 
acquaintance with the Gulf of Carpentaria and Torres Strftitti M 
dangerous from the adjacent coral reefs to ships which try that pnes^, 
mnv lend to the discovery of an additional harbour in its vicftiity. 
But independently of this consideration, Port Essington nujht to hfc 
viewed as n most advantageous naval station for Great Britain in ease 
of war ; and with the extension of steam navigation, it is further tO be 
regarded as the point by which in all jirohahility our future correspond- 
<MitT with onr South Australian colonies might be most expeditiously 
and hrnonrinUy cnrrird on. 

Witb such iiltniclions therefore held out to them, and feeing m this 
|iort (uuihMihtrdly one nf the finest in Australiu) a probable outlet for 
Hint own pioditrlioiiH, il is quite natural that the legislature of Sydney 
qlioiiM luivr iioifir tin* reconiincndation to wliich I hare alluded, and 
«Imi'Ii nil |rr"i:> "!''*'''■" '""^* heartily wish miy be carried into eflcrt, 
liiiwrvn ihry limy differ in their mode of nccompllshing it 

Mrfiirr tbr feasibility of any scheme can he judged of, we must fairly 
pirfnrr to ourselves all the physical conditions and general outline of 
Aiisfriilia. Im all other continents of so large a size, many large rivers 
orrnr; hut with the exception of the Darling and its tributaries, "whieh 
flow to the* wost and south-west, and where the region is comparatively 
narrow, nil tlie explorations of the northrrn aiiil western coasts (where 

' 1 It-.krii iVvxn uir aoc^mij'lislu'il frioiitl, Capt. Owen Stiinlt-y, U. N^ who wa< 
»'Uii»l'«Vfil ill wirvi'viiij; iluriii'* iipuanU uf two vf.irs in tl>t<3<'ni{i'>t:A> ibat P»irt K«itm»tmi 
liaii llir <li«it1v,uitH!e« of lif tu? rxptwpil ti occasional twmailiip»~iiHi>|>iRi(Jc pcftiaiM 
fititii U\>pu'at iUtU'iis. Th># iiitollif!t~iit ofliciT is nf opiiLiii thatgTvat (teiieAu miglit 
fullott, l*t>Mi\ All aiH'uMte itirvvy i»f tlu* very fertile ami ui-U*|Vt<p!«it islands lo tbe 
it«>itlM>l' \u«lrali.k, atui uhich ar^ ^ri>u[H:sl aroniiU Tinu-r. 
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the country has a breadth from E. to W. of 2000 miles) prove the non- 
wsUdcc of the mouths of great Btrcama. On Lhe east coaet, on the 
Cantf&rvi rapid Qowiug strenizia wiih !^ll0^t courses abound. These rc> 
ftultff eeem indeed to fuUow from tvhat we already knew of the uuilino 
wiil nature of the sur^e. The, only great and persistent axis of the 
CUttntrr as determired by it^ elevation and the crystalline structure of 
itfl rocks, is the long, low corddlera, which trends uu the whole frutn 
}i, ito. S.^ and at a short distance only from ilie ewstero coast. The 
jnwrocy of the late Mr. Cunningham, who traced tliis ridge to 27'^ 
S. lat., in the parallel of Morrton iJay, and the numerous travcrrcs of 
k hy SturU Mitchell, and other travellers in their exploratory pnssages 
to the interior, had necessarily made us acquainted ^vith it «,t ,n|)a^ 
IKiiuts. / 

Another traveller, M- de Strzclecki, who has already given some short 
ficcouotv of asmitliern purlioii of this chnin, will shortly ap[)ear heforc 
the puhlic with an iniportaut «ork explanatory of its general structure 
and physical features. Passing five years in tlic country, he traced 
ihcse raounlnins continuously on foot from 31' to 44° S. Int., and whilst 
tiuiking thia survey, which obtained for him the warmest approbation of 
ilifi Governors of New South Wales and VauDiemen's Land, Sir George 
Oipps an*l Captain Sir J. Franklin, R.N., M. de Strzelecki rq»eatedly 
crovBcd itf and examining its lithological characters in detail, aacef- 
tilinort 4hat it had a mean altitude of about 3500 feet, and was on the 
ilveTi^ge 70 miles distaut from ihc sea. In Van Diemens Land he 
A>uud the axis of the samccrystnlliuc rocks to be prolonged in a cur- 
vilinear direction, whiUt to the north of our settlements of New South 
Wales, iic found by sailing along the coast the sunic chain, ihere 
comiCK close to the tea, iia determined by the mlmirablc survey of 
Cuptain P. King, was persistent to Torres Straits at the north end flf 
the Gulf of Cnrpcniaria, and that on the north side of these straits it ({[ft 
»gniii prolonged in the same direction far into New Guinea. 

With the exception then of a few cmbrttnclinicnls towards its southern 
enlj which throw oft" the waters of the Diirling and its tributaries into 
llie t>ew settlements of South Australia, and of the curvilinear hnnd 
iu Van Dicnicn's Jjand, this chain may be said to have a meridian 

iilircctiun ihiough upwards of 35° of latitude, and is therefore consider- 
•bly longer than the Ural, anolher great meridian chnin, of which I 
have elsewhere spoken, even if we include in the latter the greiit islands 
of Nova Zcndia. The Australian chain further resembles the Ural in 

.lieing composed, according to Strzelecki, of an axis ofeniptivc or igneous 
ka (greenish syenite, greenstone, j>orphyry, serpentine, Ac.) — some 

.ineltmorphic rocks (quRtlz rocks and slate) with unquestionable p^- 
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Iffiozoic dcpoaits on eitJier flauk. It atill further rcsemldes the 
in altitude nnd in live lotal nVsence ,of all free transporteJ Uocka 
l>Qu)(ieri, nil tjic alluvia <ii- dituvia t>eing local ; but it so far differ* 
from tlie Ural nivd many otKcr meridian chains, in having as yet offenq 
no trace of gakl or mulferous veins. Apolngiaing for having| tnomei) 
tarily l^rawn yo«r aUcntlon ti> a cijjnparifoh hetween tlim AuilrtlU^ 
ieiialii, and o»ic witti Which I am acquainted, I must refer you to' rt 
furlhcuniing work of M. de Strzelecki. for many mineralogical a 
ge<o^off)cal views, aa well aa for barornetrical and meteorological cbsiir 
VttlSoua made over a very large area hy that intrepid and intdll^ 
tra>tUer» entirely fi^r the lore of scieuce, and at his own expense. 

The poinl iK^\ ^ont consideration is, whether, when etj^ 

to the mirth, this .U....M.ian Cordillera is lijcely to afi^jrd on iti \ 
flank a sufficient quantity of Wtcr to luppoi^ any travellbrs who tti^] 
Attcm|)t to pa^s across the country' which lies ko ihe west olf t1ie< 
dillera, and so to reach the heud of the Oulf of Carpentaria ? 
great rivers are fbund to empty thein^etvet upbit tfi^e western ur n. 
shores of this continent, as asceriatned hy the cxplbmtions of 
Lushington, Wickham, Stokes, King, &c., and as it cannot be doill 
that waters must bft thrown off' inland from the eaateha corditlera, thl 
interesiing points to det^rtnmC ate the ttue nnkurc of thfe counti'; 
which approaches to that chain ori the west, and how the strcati 
nre absorbed ir losf. 'Basttig thefr opinions iipoh the absence of ' 
mouths of great risers tipon th^'W^st,' hn'd ' also" judging froiri ihi chaSl 
racter^of the courtify luib-Arhlch they^liite penetrated, out^'tntjat fiitcP| 
Hgent eiplorer* (uinbtig whbtn I Wovild Jiarticararlf eite Goverijd' 
Grtiy) are of opinion that the cUidf ihiiss of tie uitenor will te 
tb cbnbisf o^'^Htudesi j'titlgU,''4ilirVh;\i«''^n«i-^tKc' (i'esiicilf^a 
ilightW raised hottoni of iiri' Ueifeiii sea— lii wliichV de'pm^^^ ' 
fttrMims and sxihjecled to fid irttcr-tropfcat cHmafe, 9jyilizcd man i 
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only look forihc mb«i «;akty'nicaiiaof8iih3l8tfeh''6e:" I'iie st'etfle naWre'^ 
nportion of thetioiimiVcix^^ndlng'to the nbrthoflhe sptllemcnto^'^^^^^ 
AustmKa had been to a gredt extent determined by Lieulenunt TTyrc) 
but the atibscquent researches of Captain Frimt» the surv^bf-gciuru! o' 
that cohmy, have fndccd tendered the accouWitill'mort'st'riking. for 
hat tiscerthined thiit what appeared to Mr. Eyre to be the south-cn^t 
end of f/ikc Ibrrens; A^as in fact - --*.— i— ii ■ ji r . 'K , 
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a tn^rciancly desert^'at a 
300 feet above the tea, Vith ti few low sA'tid ridges 'rising out of 
wrhich to hiro/ B8 will us 'l!o Lieiitrt^anl Eyr6, appearei by the refri 
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Em of^the atmosphere to pe,,* Talce wTt^ islanda iiritU a"b8o!utcly 
CiueJ. Tlii^ (loFiilaic trac^ in wliicti salt sjiringB'^boiind, antl in wliicft 
psU water is only known in occasional floods, niay I app]|;ehcnd be 
■iken as a tyj)e of large portions of the interior of this singular conti- 
Eent» and eveu in tnis compArdtively narrow porlibn of it, ^eat must be 
Be privation^ even of tnpse who efTect a pajssage from the Inland puinta 
M Sovtbcrn Australia to (bat part 6f the banks pi the piirling, already 
Enown to us by the s'urveys of ^litchell. 

LBu( to. return to our objec.t — the traversipgof the conlineiat from New 
Bouth Wales to the tjulf of Carpentaria. f*|-on) w^ut point ougtt the 
■xpluratory expedition to start, and what direction shouid it take? 
r Co^^i^CQting upon the relative advantages of a'departure either from 
vort B^tirke.^ the ipost north-western settl^rnept of the colon jr^ or from 
Horct^n B<*y, the Committcfc'of S\dncy, guided by'thc opinion of Sjr 
Bniomas Mitchell, cive the preference to the former. It would ill b^ 
Epinf mc to set up anv opinion >vbich (. iri^ay ^azprd against that o|] Sir 
Tharaas Mitchell, .80 distipguUheafo^ an acquaintance wilh that country; 
JjuiJ r*nnpt avoid stntiug that. Fort Bourke,. already' a /long and tirc^ 
souie jp^^rich from Sydn?)', eeejns to nie lo be much too far reuioved 
from the Eastern cgrdiUera,, fr<^in wjjeuce any rcijuUr euj^^ply of y^'ifiej 
tjui alone be looked for. ^ Ag yetjjWjj kno^ ^^t Vf one sni^Il river 01^ ^hc 
right bank of the Darling, and as the tract N.^V^ of Fi>rt Btiurkc is 
slj^htly, cUyi^tfidi and wc pl^,,'kiipwJrop^ tl^e fqmjifr aurvcy of Capt. 
P.Kiog, an^ froin th^ r^cnjt Euj);cya;0;f, Cpp?*- Swl^y an4 Stokes, 
tnat a few degrees further N- the cordillcra ruus t^Iose alopg tlic sca- 
cojist. BO docs it seem to follow that, if the ejcplotcrs are to dojHuid upou 
iny supply of ^af^t jSpwic^g from, that chain^ ^i^^,;ifr,o>ild necj^sanly 
lave to traverse several hundred miles of land before they fell in with it. 
he case is simply thU : ^aated ttuiL tJie cordtUcra bo found to tluow 
ofl ^vai( rs to (he Mt. as well fw^p ^he^.,^ Tft'}>at distance; weatwajd will 
iiey run before they j^r|C absorbeid or evaporated in the saudy interior 
»c^e? \t wc.are t9 reason after ^he aualoglga of uil other piiirU of 
lit continent} it is only, (ufing a nautical term) by "huggiug " this 
bain that a successful march can be accomplished. Arguing, tlicxe- 
iorc^ from the data before tltcm, some abrcwd practical gcogruphcTd, 
including Mr. Arrow'smilh, diifcr from Sir Thon^ MitcJielL and the 
Ipo^ninittcc of Sydney, and give a preference to an , advance kona. 
the well provided settlements of Morcton Bay, from whence by, ob- 
quely traviersing the adjacent Cordillera, the expedition would at 
npe be 3' of latitude to the N. of Fi^t Bourke, and c6n8;Cqucnlly so 
tiuch nearer their vltiiuate pomt ot deetiualion, tlie mouth of Albert's 
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Biyer, io the Gulf uf Carpentaria. Other persons, and among thent 
may mention Capt. Owen Stanley, as well iia his friend Cnpt. Stoki 
are of opinion that separate expeditions should he sent ftcross 
Cordillera from different parts of the coast, whereby the nature 
iJiC intervening tract on the western slopes of the chain could he 
known before so long au interior march was hazurded. Others 
Biay say, with our member, Mr. Gowcn, that a thorough explorKtlon 
the interior of Australia will never be effected until we import ihitln 
camels from our eastern possessions, and tlius at pnce get rid of the vast 
dithcuUics altendin)r ihc want of water. 

All these points arc doubtless well worthy of consideration; but if 
venture to express my own opiniuu, I should say that the be^t praclii 
and geographical results will fuUow from the researches of an €.\pt;dttii 
purposely fitted out simultaneously to explore the Cordillera itself, 
land and by sea, fron^ the point to which the researches of Cwytigham 
have carried us to Torres Straits. Already, through the labours d( tbi 
individual and M . dc Strzelccki, half the cordillcra is known and mappi 
why iben not complete the land survey? If the chain (and its wcstt! 
tiiutks to a ccriaiu distance only inland) be adhered to, no want 
waLcr can be experienced, and if the Government should determine tu 
Q^dcr a surveying vesnel to coast along and supply the party at fttati 
intervals wich provisious, and also co-operate with it in making ticitnii 
observations, every object oftiio geographer would be obtained, whil 
tlje practicability of a route along the wcatern side of the chain woi 
be completely fct at rest. Such a survey at all events seems to me to 
absolutely essential before ai^y party is launched from Fort Bourke into 
ihc interior, which wc have ao much reason to apprehend is a comple|M 
desert. Whatever plan may be ultimately adopted, let us ho2>e that ifl 
,h^ c(furt to connect her distant seiilcments upon that continent. Great 
Britain nwy have the honour of solvhig a great geographical problefi 
l^ld of ascertaining whether Austrnlia be the only rrgioii of the sgn 
aizc i^pyn tlje surface of die globe which offers the singular configuratio 
which has been attributed to it, of having nearly all its rivers ab:iuTbe 
during their cs>"rje. 

From this general and speculative view of Australia, we have now 
turn to some of the recent advances which have been made in cxtendid 
our colonics, or in acquiring fresh knowledge of the country. Capt. 
lltinitlton has lately commniiitaled to us a paper on a part of the county 
, |)'ing between Liverpool Plains and Moreton Bay, which, together wH 
f||U i^ccoinyauying sketch map, fumishea us with some remarkable 
tails im the geography of a district yet imperfectly knowu. but which^ 
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from ^ natural advantnger, promise? ^ic long to becuuic a very im- 
pMrtttilt additiuu to ihc culoiiy of New Suutli Wales. On the other 
li«tad, Capt. Slurt, by a correct survey of the cuurge of the Hume RivcrJ ' 
Wi4 of U»e hilly disiricts cj^icndiu^ to ihc juncliou with the Mo'runi- 
bidgcc, bus duliucily made known liie vuluclcsa cliaracier of nmny large 
\T^ib whicli, having been oow laid duwn u^juu a map, may be avoided 
^ (^ iiutpc. who are gcarching fur a^pcupiaie ^Ites uf new settlements. 

uVuf^/L.'^—l have groat j)Ica»urc in announcing a very interesting and 
iB4|)ofi4n^ expluration in llie pouthem part of Persia, by Lieut. W B. 
Sc'Iby. This very encrgetio officer hua succeeded in ascending, with 
tti^filMmer, ti^ fWef JC^run m far as Shu&ter, But I cannot pcrhiip* 
do bcUcr llnin copy verbally into this Address the account of Lieut. 
&cib>'^ proceedings, aa given in the Bombay Times of la?t Pe- 
caml>er ;-r' 

** During the abicuce of Lieut. Ciuuphell, liit: Euijhratcs and Assyria 
slcamera were caiifulcd to the care of I^icut. W. IJ. Selby. This enicr- 
prifiing udker, iubteailot'cjjnriuijig himself to '}\ regular couimunicDtlou' 
bt.'l%veuii Baghdad and Ba^rnb, explored the river Karuii^ the river of 
Diififul, t|)C Keirkbab, the Hie^ and the BJm^^hccr. He ascended the 
Karau to Siiubtcr, bulb by the main body of t!ic rtver and by Abi 
G»rgars at ^lificial canal. Uc fully ee>tablihhed the prucucabdity of the 
vavi^iop. of ^e Bilm^hcer; and proved the possibility of communi- 
pat ^ ' vam between the Euphmtcs iiud Tigris by the Hie. 

' • re by far the most important results of the Euplirates expedi- 

lioQi urnl should a steam commuuication be hereafter cfitahli&hed on the 
rivers of Mesopotamia and Susiuua, for commercial or other j)ur])06C8 
(wktch we linnly believe will, before n;any years, be the case), the dis- 
coveries uf Li^ut Selby will be duly apiircciutt-d. This ofliccr, by bis 
tfyuFKge, bia pcrscvcrauec, and his scientific knowledge, was admirably 
Circulated fox au expedition of this nature. His valuable charts and 
rcporta will afford additional asaiblance in the illustration of the com- 
patutivc geography of one of the most ancient, though least known, pro- 

, vii4u:p of the Assyrian empire^ Susiaua. He has connected by scientific 
observations the course of the Eiduus, the Cbon»[>ea, the CuprRtcs, and 

, lUe PavtigriSj with thq nMJgc of mountains forming the great chain 

. nuiuii^ to the E. of Shusier, and with the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. 
He ha« proved the pracucability of rivers, the course of whicli was 
hitherto almost unknown; and all his discoveries will confer imiioriaut 

I benefits upon British commerce." 

Such arc the terms in which this important expedition is announced 

Jtt ihe paper already named, nud they arc certainly such as Lieut, 
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,.S(:%*B suocossful ciTurt eminently uoix^ot- M may ]KuhujH \y^ 
I J)crcJ Ihut ilic Kariiu liud already becju ascended by Cwloncl ChctfiH 
AS fur us lUc buud at Awaz. an ubsUck lijiea deemed. iitMirniounublc 
r,,^cut. Sclby» iiuwovcr, found roeaua to oiercomc it, aiid 4ftCTiv«4 
^^lin)|i!i'uilly iii(o the very beart of the country, to ShuMer and up 
. P'uAnl I eball only iLcrcfoze add intbU piqcc, that I tru»t the C< 
(,^f Directors uf the Ea&l Indiu Company, wUh tbelr ikiioMrs liberaJiiy> 
,^«ill nut oidy enable U9« tJuough lUe mediuni of uur Journal, to give pro- 
,^j»er publicity to Licuti Sclby'a nicwoij:,* and bift survey of the river, bvil 
, l^&o enable llmt cnLcrpri&iiig nnd ^kilfid oIBccr tu undertake an ^xplufa- 
^^^liun uf au unknown portion of Arabia, to -nbicb service be ih dt'^irvuB ol 
jdcvoting bis beet cncrgica* 

. I/iuiramanf, and iU swaUowing ifl»iMf.-^A coiif idcrabU; tract 
part of Arabia, called Iladramaut, to nliicU Dr. Forstcr has nt 
much n^^y iatc;rcsi in bi? ingenjoua soUuiaa^ of , the Hiniyaritic wscri 
tioua already alluded to, has bce^i cK))lored lor the fitbt time by Uiu^ 
Adoipli Wrede; whose account of bis excursion from Aden bat bocu 
uommunicatcd by Captain lialncf, R.N.. . ti.^ ri-.y /\\\\ ut ticJoci 
, Proccetliug from O&eurum by Makalla ta Wadi Dotn^ afid tm' 
l^|ipt a granite rc;^iou with deep gorgcn imd »crrHtcd ynrakSf aiid 
pluicau SOOO feet above the sea, he rauched, au\id conftidiraUvAltAkul- 
lic^, the town of Suva jn the valky (VV^di) ilacbia. U wats at Uiiapbicc 
|)|5 heard of the desert £1 Akloj, along lite edge of tvluak ia the- tract 
Bahr el SulTi, ao cidlod after a King SafB, who, according to Arab tmdi- 

ti^Ufc v^jss |he,rq, together vrilb hi» whole aimy of Sabajans awnllowed «(» 
»^ l^,sai^^— a, ap^ to, (v^'hicUoup, traveller's Bedouin guides nnturftlW 
conducted him.unwillingly and ^iih Kx^*e, Having gained ihe edge •£■ 
the futul apot, be cast upnu it a plummet weighing hitif a kilof^raiiiin««1 

■ ^ wliiclk gnuluully sank till /the cord' <360 feet ioog) to, vliidi it i^as 
ft attached Mas run out, and thus be coaipUtely established the fuct% il«t 
I \s^ ib^c dry sand 6( which are cumpu::cd of very fine find impid^iublc 
I KW^s, ony objca of very nodeiate weight sinks m gmsi dc<ptbi. 

■ J^axariUng uo opinion of bis own, and lenvijig the c^tpbuiation to otiicn, 
H \%jii v/^ry n^uch to be regretted that tiaron Wreck baa not gkai a atiiH- 
I cicntly precise account of the phyi^icjd features to enable us to rcasom 
H ui^u ttic cai^c* Ib the 9pot of swallo^ving aaivd higher tlmn most of tbc 
I adjacent country ? Are tbc two '* rocky blocks *' of wliicb he speaks as 
I being close lo it, points of rock "inbiiu" which couimunicate -uitli 
H o^ler rocka bcneaiii, amid which there are fissures? If these po^tulate^ 

L 
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• tlieii I fthouW liave little tlifiicully iiiimttgininglrowthc impal|)able sotitl, 

k'driv^ti bf the winds ami accumukfecl h\ % mWs in afttiplatiil cavSly be- 

"^ lv«n?n prftjecting points of rock, shoulfl, nj*6n a slight dislvstbfirice,run'ofF 

iiiN>ndjticcnt cavities. Indeed, we niight conceive a whole tract of rocks 

Bl'»f devioua ont)ine, and full of fissufw, mi the Burface oF which the saiids 

■* w«nr, by llic force of the winds, cotistuntly thanging their |>neitiotl, and 

through tli€ crevices of which they would be ready to escape from higher 

■il to lowrr kvels upon tlie application of a small disturbing agem, jnst 

^'like the sand uf an hour*glftss. Such an cxplnnntion reduces the tomb 

^r*o# the Subfcan anny to a sitnple natural phenomenon; bibt if, from 

the nature of the ground, this view be inadmissTblc, is it possible to 

cdiKiervethat these sands of Bahr cl SnfB are in parts so very fiiic and 

impfclpable that they off6r no greater mistancri ilikh xvatcV? "* 

ILct us trust ("hat tlie Baron 'wiH favour iis with s6ine more precise 
•'details, before he calls npon us to attempt the solution of so difficult u 
pT\>blem ; offd in the meanlitne, we niny thawk him for having drawn 
our notice to this very curious 6pot, In a country which will now dbubt- 
-Ibss be visiTcd by many traveller* bent upon the development of the 

»* Bimyaritit: inscriptions with Mhich H abnumls. Already an able and 
enterprising young clergyman, the Rev. J. Brockman, incited by the 
wvrkof his friend Dr. ForsDer, is oii't^ point of exploring Iladramaut, 

I; ls9DtA,' — li&ntbai/.—ln India there have been made Bomc valuublc 
nccosioiift to our knowledge of the country — a niitural result of the late 
•military operations iti ihat 'P«rt of'thtVarld," The papers, hdwcviK 
vwhich have been drawn Vip by th? officers of the Fndian artny/are c6a- 
leignbd in the Journal of the Bombay Geographical Society, who, we 
areiDfurmed^ hare pvt that publicattoii into a bbtt^ itAtei have brougllt 

I up its arrears, and indexed its Cimtents. Wc hatti'for BOirie lime been 
proiniaed the set complete, and are anxiotisly Cxl>ecting-iti arrival. 
*ji\'J^amiand 3lariii/M« Sun-et/s. — ^The seventh Volume of ^he General 
Rrport of the Trigonometrical Survey of !udin, containing the conipula- 
tiuoa of the raeasurcment of the meridional arc, has been sent homt. 
Voluoes VIII. and IX. of the Operations lt> the East of the Arc ere 
completed, and may be daily expected j the iriangubuion has been ex- 
tended over Rohilcund, and very nearly (Fie whole of the Dooab. Sui> 
Iveying parties are occupietl on new meridians east of these tracts. 
During the past year new ediriuns of aiieeis "Jfi and 71 of the Indian 
Atlaa, containing the survey of NiUore, also of sheet 80, containing por- 
tions of the districts of Trichinopoly and Madura, Imvc l>cca puUislied ; 
j^ieet 19, containing the Stdciu dibiiict, and the remainder of Trichina- 
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\io\j ^ sheet 55, containing the duUicts of Nundaw, Bcdcr Daioor, &c..j 
nitd sheet 107, cutittiiiiiug Guojam, Goomsuur, &c., hth in the iuinds i 
the engraver, and »iil he publicised shortly. Several uthcr »liect«, Wta 
ia tioutinuatioa of those already estecutcd iu Northcru ludio, afc 
littud, and will proceed without furtlicr delay. 

With respect to tlkc marine surveys by the ufficere uf the lodian Navj 
the harboura of Sooumeeana^ by Lieutenant Muntrion, aud of Kurachce, 
by Captain Carless; aUo tho coast of Africa, from the Straits of Bub el 
Maudebti) Berburrd, by Lieutenant Barker, have lately been published- 
The Gulf of Manar, with the cuast of India from Cape Cuniorm to Paitf|M 
Colymere, bus been surveyed by Mr. Franklin, H.N., and will be pub-* 
lishcd iu the course of the present year. 

I/o»g AV>/i«/. — Mr. A. R. Juhustuu hab given u« a very clear account- 
of'lhc physical fciUureSf popuUtion^produciiuue, and cliniuLc ul the litti 
idland of Hong Kong:, novr so iiuportaut a British atation. Cumpoiieq 
of graiiitc nxk, which vuncs in height from 500 to 1744 feet above li^ 
«eii,aixd BUpplied with abundaut spnugf, it would bcdiHicuU to iiuaj^iin 
*^ii priori " a niorc hejdthful position in euch a latiuide. But audi Um 
n« ' to be (li« oa^e : intemuttcnt aiai rcmittpijt ^v«ra» a» wcU 

du ., huving been prc^-alenL 



Africa. 

Tri^tii — A short account of Tripoli from our Consul, Colonel ' 
ringtoU) wiio hfts for so many years resided tiiere, though not rcmarkublt 
iu couveviug new googruphical facl£ or ftatiftical kuuwiedge, ia usef|i] 
ill making us belter acqimiut&l with the climate aud nature of thft 
country. It also jwssefi&ed considerable intercast for ilie politician ami 
nioialist, iu cjplaiaing to how great a degree British influence is exj 
tcudjof into the interior of Africa, and how, by cucjuraging iegiiiinalj 
tn£c Mid barter with the natives tiiruugh such ports as Tripoli, we ore 
more likely to st^ccfcd in annihilating the slave Lf^dc than by ^ny array 
of tlccia, or hostile cnihargocs- 

EcvfT. — Canal of Htuz.-^-Thc project of a cajoa) comuupicaiiou be? 
tween the Mediterranean and the ilcil Sea, ably discussed as far buck ns 
lt'J5 by Mr. Maclaren,* «ntl jnojc rvcently by an anonymous \vriicr ia 
l^:)r)«t has l>ceD again brought to pur uotice by an excellent paiQ])hl4 
on the subject by Cnptnin Vetch, of the Kuyal Engineers, agentlemaa 
whose opinion must havo great v\i.ighl« It is not my intention t^ go 
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tAto the bhtbi^ of the can&l wliich existed fonncHy« nor to diiouEs tli» 
merits of the vurious lines now proposed, fur these lire questions nf 
vjipncerm^ ftcicucu collateral only to our objects; hue I mentiua the 
su\iject, becBit&e utiy undertaking by which travellers can mure rcodily 
arrive at distant regions is intercbtiiig to us as geographfrs, and liigldy 
serviceable to the progress of civili;£ation. 

On this subject a memoir has been published by M. Aubcrt Roche, 
in the ' Re\*ue de TOrient,* in uhiclk ho states it as his opiniuu that the 
oinftlization of the Isthmus of Suez is *' one of the most important (pics* 
tions Which con sgitute Europe.^') > i 

I may here observe that CuptiAn Vetch's geological knowledge, and 
Ills acquuiut&ncc with the nature of auciout sea beaches, give weight to 
ills suggestion, that at no very distant perioil, certainly in the must recent 
geological q>oc)i, Abia must have been separated from Africa by ua arm 
of the £ea which covered sU the lower {miiis of the Isthmus of Suc^. 
Looking to the very smuH amount of elcv<ition uf the Und to the E. and 
W.f he eucccsefully rcimdiates the proposal of mert-ly leilijig in tUu 
watcfTB of th< Red Sea (which stand at a higher level than ihu&c of the 
Mt-diterranean) tt{>on the intervening ground, by which an uncontruUable 
ma£s v{ shallow water, useless fur any commercial cud, would dcstf:oy 
valuable tracts of ground, and in the absence cf all hard rocks on its sides 
would commuuicatc with the mouth of the Nile. His own project of 
a straight line of canal from Suez to Tinch, seems indeed to me to be 
infiiutcly preferable to those lines further to the W., by which the an- 
(:leut caual and the lakes of Baka and Themsul should be made avail- 
able. The waters of the Red Sea being 20 feet higher thun ihose of the 
Mediterranean, it docs appear rational that u ftruight cunul, with well* 
confined bank?, would be effectually cleaned and scoured by a steady 
ciifreiit always flowing from Suez to Tineh. Whether it may be worth 
while to employ the energies of Britain in executing such a work, is a 
distinct questiou, handled by Captain Vclch with mucli caiulour; but, 
it undertaken^ It 19 probable that it would be atfendetl with fewer ob- 
stacles than the scheme of uniting the Pacific and AUnntic. 

Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, whose lung and able researches have Cast 
10 bright a light on ancient Egypt, has lately published another work, 
ci)iitled 'Modern Egy])t and Thebes,' in two voluilies, which will be 
found highly useful to all travellers into a country the cradle of all 
lesniing and science. 

We have also to acknowledge the services rendered by Sir Gnrdiner to 
the iuierestiug subject of Egyptian topography, in the notice he has sent 
home pf his having finally settled th^ question of the site of the city of 
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5^8 in the Delta, by the discorerj^ 9f ^ bicro^lyplnc inscription among^ 
the ruins of Ssa-el-Hnjar, bearing the name of Neilh/ihe Udjr of S«u 
^ LaAe Jl/irm.— Among the most iroportai^t diacoverica effected of jlai 
years in Egypt, must bp mentiopeil the site of the celebrated 
Mocris, by Mons. Linant de DeUefoiHl, Chief Engineer lo Mchemct^l 
Tliis Ittfge artificial rc&ervyir, described by Hcrodolua as haying a pl^^i 
of 3600 stadia, or about 3G0 geogvapliical milce^ md '^^ feet ,d«<;| 
with two pyramids in the midat of it, and connected with the Nile V 
ft canal, wrb t^eatined Jo re9eive tlic aupcrabujfid^nt water yf ^bq jj^.e 
^uring th^aiuiual ipundatiopa, an*^ to Ijet it o{f ^r t^firjp^fttiy/t ,of 
fower land*. The exact site ftf fo stupendous a work was hitlierto ui 
koowQ, no one of the explorers who have examinee^ the country hayifj 
satisfactorily detemiiotd It. This may ^)robably be Q^^ibuted Jo 
fact, that tlje Bcr^ci Keuiin liBsg;enerAlfy}^eeu regarded as the remnai^ 
of Lake Moeria. T^ii8^nowcver,,M. Linant has proved, by considera- 
tions into which 1 cannot go iu this place, could not pypai.blv b? 
facti and that author, who had prpigusly ct^ie to the coi^cTusiou t|Iial 
flic ait'e orLiilcc Mceris inusl be soxiglit in tlie higj^er part of t^e Pay^fi^i 
hna had the Batisfaction, by a specirtl examination of the, territory, 
pf iinjlng his conjecture perfectly confirmed, He^ Ijqwqv^, ftg<;cf;^aij^Q|^ ^ 
iita cxienl to ^>c only 1,50 square miles, an immcn^ arei^ ^t mua^ ^9 fuj^fl 
Icsscd fur on nrlificial lake, though greatJy inferior to the dimensiouf 
given, to it bj Hen>dotus. The bed of the luke is co^idf^rc^blyj-at^d^lfll 
might indeed have been antici^Mled, by deposition frqm.tb^,,^)^^^! 
waters of the Nile; and it is probaldy this circumstance which boa pref 
vented its site from bemg sooner discovered, M. Limmt js of opiniofi 
that the lake, with all ijs advantages, mjght be restored at ^ cumparaf 
lively »mnll expense. , i , . . ij 

Aatssinia. — Various political circumstances ap^ jnterpatiqnajj jar^ 
rangcmcntap-among which may be particularly mention^ the BritisI) 
Bettlement at Aden, llje pulitiad niissiuu from thence to the kijag^om 
of Shoa, and the steam navigation of tljc Red Sea— haye n?QpiitJy ct^^^ 
fcrred an increased degree of inijiortance upon Abyssinia, not only in 
our oAvn cyca, but also in those of other European powers. VisileiJl b^y 
Bruce in 1 1G9, In order to discover the source of the Nile, th^ bj ^40^ 
Valcntia and Salt in 1805, and ijubscquenlly, in 1S10» by Salt ah)ne, a« 
Envoy of the British Government, it has since uitractcd the altcmiqif. i^jf 
litany travellers. 

Lord Valentia left bel: 



hmd him Pcarce and Coffin. The former, after 
wmaining many years in NorlLein Abysainia, returned to Egjpt, wlicr^ 
he died. A narrative of the hfc and adventures of Nalhauicl Pcarce 
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vu published in LsI9. Coffin, ve iinderB.tand, is in Ti^ril to this 
Hx^ ; he hu complctetj adopted the native customs, and is a pctlv 
governor in A game. ' ■ " ^ ! \ 

A cotintTy profepsihg Chri'stlanfty, "but in ^vhich Ine piife tfoctfine of 
(be^tm'stian faith, and the moral habita which result from a right un- 
fl' • .' of the Go3]>cI, liave been Wholly forgotten, — a cuuutrjL jM 

fn , where, together vith the nomiual ChriUians, arc mixed up ft^^l 

liiafritade of Mohammedans and'Phgntis, and where itt en arc bought 
ftf. * ' ■ Tike inanimate objects of merchandise, opened a fine fiehl for 
rti :■ labours; and, acconlingly, the Rev.. Samuel Gobat and the 

Rev. Chriftian Kugler were digpnlchedbjf' die Church Missionary 
Society. They liindcd at Massowah in December; 1829. Mr. Kngle^ 
died iii Tigrt* in December, 1B30, but his place was supplied by Ihc 
Re?. Charles "William rfienl)eTg, who reached Adowa in April, 1835. 
He, again, was followed by the Rev., Charles tlenry Bhimht^rdt^ in ibe 
beginning of 1837, aiid by the Key. John Lewis Krnpf at the close uf 
the same year. I . , , ' . t 

fn the beginning of 1^30 jlfr. IGrObat, proceeded . to Gondar, being 
the first European wliO bus vUitcd that capital since Bruce. He rer 
tarned to Europe in 1933, and the residt of his rcsiilt-nec in Abyssinia 
wfis published in IS34, in a volume entitled Journal of a Three Years' 
Reddence in AbyMihifl.' 'th the fo|lowlpg ^ear lie went baclc to Tigr^, 
hrit in 1*?36 be was ccimpened to quit the mission from itl health. 
Mt'^r?. T>cnbcrc'» Krapf, nnd Blumhardt remained at Aduwa till the 
1j cfnichcc of l|ie obstacjea thrown In 

thiir 'n»\ liy ijic icidvu [»ric?iii-iuii, they were obliged to teiive AbysFiiiin. 
The wibscquent labours of llie missionaries in 3unth€rn Abyssinia will 
bt'-mc^itruned in the Sequel; for the prc&ent, I will continue the li^t of 
tmvellers wlio have entered the country by Miissowa. , . 

In 'SififrtcrabCr, 1^31^ Dr. Kdward Rrippell, u German nnturalist of 
*h«ilri(*ti'yTr, atrivcd at Maseowft. He went by Atejemt and Tnkir-rxkkira 
to Gondnr; and ilicnce southward, as fur ns the bridc;c yvcr the Abal; 
and Uft Mavsoiv'ff^ ohhfs ^etinn to Snropdn the begiiming of July,i83.1. 

MJ Rfljypel, -who made two journeys'into Abyssinia, was no ordinary 
tratc^lerj for bo brought to Europe a vast collection of ai^imals, in- 
chiain^ many new species, t^hicli, tiaving deposited in the pubTic 
museum of ni« native city, Friihlcfort S. M.,be described in a splendid 
Work, which bos thrown great light upon tbe natural proiluciions of 
Nubia as well as of Abv^ainia, It was in cnnspqucnce of these wcll- 
trtatured results that, in the year 1839, five years after bis rctnrnj the 
Ib^yal Geographical Society awarded to lum one of its gold meduls. 
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Dr. RGppeirs jUger^ nnmcd Martin Bretzkfti wm a^t back to Abj*- 
ainia in 1885, and penetrated to Shoa about tbe aame time aa the 
French traTellers next to be mentioned. He remained in varimia pirti 
of Abyaainia for tome vearat collecling apecimeni in natnral histoiy^ 

Mesan. Combea and Tamiaier, two French gentleneD. arfifed at 
Maaaowa in April* 1835. They paeaed bj Qondar, and fhnragh the 
countrr of the Wollo Gallaa to Shoa, remained there for a abort tiaie, 
and then rctumet), ^ing weitward acrosa the Abat a abort distance itrtn 
Gojam, and then northirard thrtnigh Begemidir and TignS. Tbolr 
jonmev throngh AbTssinin occupied from April, 1835, to June, 1836. 
It might and onght to hare afforded aplendid additinna to geography , 
aa thej vere tbe firat Enrnpeans. aince the time of the Portugueae, 'vho 
had Tiaitcd the greater portion of the tlietricla thitmgb which they 
passed. As it is hoTrevcr. from the atyle in which their trarels (la 
fonr Tolnme») are written, and from the fact that then" route ia mcfrely 
adapted to 3a)t'a map of Abyninia, instead of serring, aa it ahonld haffe 
done, to the correction of its many imperfections, they hare not obtained 
the credit they are entitled to for what they hare really eflfected; and it 
waa ftn* a time doubted whether the sontbtfm portion of their joumfr 
waa not altogether aiiocryphal. A late trareller. Dr. Beke; hna it, 
however, in hia potter to prore their baring actually been both in Shoa 
and in Oojnm. Mr. Combea waa at Zellah and Tajumb towards the 
end of 18411, with the intention of penetrating to Shm; but he waa nnt 
permitted by the Somali and Dnnnkil tribes to pasa thrtnigfa. 

The Baron Ton Kalte, n German, next reached Maseowa* with the 
professed intcntinn of penetrating aonth-wettward into the countries 
beyond Abyssinia. In Ffumazen, howcTcr, he was plundered of all he 
posfessed, and reached Adowa with some difficulty, from whence^ after 
a sluirc ^t;1y thrro« he retomed to the coast He publiabed a small 
work ill German, under the title of * Travels in Abyssinia in the Years 
1836 and 1S37 ;' hut his whole ttay in the country extended only over 
a)>nut three months at the end of the former year. 

Two other Germans next appear as trarellers in the same coantry, 
Dr. Schimper and Lieutenant Kielmaier. The precise dates of their 
arrival in Abyssinia cannot be stated ; but it appeara they were both 
in Adowa in the beginning of 1839, and were included in the decree of 
expulsion promulgated against the Church Missionaries. M. Kielmaier, 
who hnd, ap|mrcntly, only recently arrired, quitted the country with 
the missionaries. Dr. Schimper, on the contrary, who must have 
arrived there at an earlier date, and hare made friends in the country, 
remained there without moleataticn, and haa iiv fact continued there 
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«Ter »inrt, vith the nitenttott, fl« cxpreawd by him, of ending his 

rlavs in Abys*inin, he haTing, only liist year, mnnicd nn Abyssininn 
*ife, according (o the rites of ihc Churcli of Rome, of which he hns 
lately become ft member. This worthy and most aminble man is a 
native of Esslingen in Wirtember^, who wetit to Abysiinia tn coHect 
specimens in nRtviral history, principally botflnicnl, for a Rociotv in hh 
native town, and the collections he hns made duritJg a residence of scTeral 
TCJir* in TigTc and Samen have probably exhausted the ftora of NoHhern 
Ab^-csinia. He now talks of proceeding towards the south. His modest 
and retiring nature bos prevented him from placinfl; himaclf before the 
world, and tl^us becoming known aa he deserves to be. During the 
la?.t year, however, «omc very valuable and interesting communicnticms 
L frotn him to his society were pnblished in the Allyemcine Zeitttng^ and 
■ have attracted much attention in Germany. 

I The return of Mcwrs. Combes and Tamiaicr to France appear* (o 
HJMte turned the attention of their countrymen efpeciallr to Abvf^inia, 
^PlOM «ince their time several other French travellers hnrc visited n1mo»l 
every portion of the country. The first were Messrs. Dafey and 
Aubert, whose object in Abyssinia was tn ascertain the mercrntile 
Cnpabihties of the country. They arrired at MaiFFowa in June, 1^37, 
and went together ns far as Adowa, from ^\hence Mr. Aubert returned, 
whilst Mr. Dufcy went on to Shoa; from the latter ]>lnce lie reltirned, in 
Anutt^t, I83fl, to lh? Coast, by a road previously untrod, aCrosa the 
country of Adel, reaching Tajnrrah tn the November following. Mr. 
Dufey sulwequenlly died at Lr^beio. 

The brothers l)*Abftddioj Amoinc, and Arnault, arrived in Tierif in 
tbr 'S, and proceeded to Gtmdnr. Arnanlt thence went im to 

Q ij , re he remained for some time, and accompanied the prinee 
'<lf that cmrDtry on a wwrlilie expedition inlo the CJalla districts of Kuthti 
aitd Liban, to the south of the Abaf. The elder bmtlier rcturnetl to Eiiroiw; 
for a short tiYne, nnd, in 1P40, again went to Abyssinia. No dclaih'd 
acconnt can be given of the o^wrations in that country of the two 
* D'Abaddfes, wbo have both been raovinc: about in various ports; but 
at the he^nning of hist year the younircr was in (Jujam, whither 
tbr elder was proceetbni? to join him. It is snid that they contem- 
platctl ?oing to ^hoa. The elder brother has made nnmeroua com- 
ht«Tt?rations to the scientific world ; l>y the latter, it doea u*;t appoiir that 
wiything hns yet been made puWic, 

fn June, 183*), Messrs. I.efe\Tc, Dillon, and Petit (the first of whom 

pterionsly made a short visit to Trcrrt') arrived at Massowah* pro- 

fessrdlv on a sientilic expctlitinn. Their mnvcniciits arc ntrt very 

to be traced. They arrived in Shoa in February or Marcli, 
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1&I3; Moooipaiued Uie kioc aa ooe of kb wol rtpwiiMW to tke 
fnnbers of Gvnxve &ad Exurca ; xccained tkenae to Anlr o hrr , aad. 
in liar, left tike Uuer pUcc for Dobo in GtgaM, br tbe nnte pie- 
TiooUj taken by Dr. Beke in lS4t. From Dnan tker proceeded hf 
Debn Weik and )lou to the bruken bridge, vberc, in cnniB^ Ae 
Aba^ Mr. Pe:it vai nnfortnnatclT drovijcd. Tram ahcnce Mr. Lefem 
went to Gondar, and tbeoce to Adova, vbidi place fae left in Jnlj fiv 
M aaeo w o and Ecrp^ vbere he anired in October la«. Mr. IKDoa it 
since dead. 

Mewri. Ferret and Galinicr, tvo oSScen of eo^neen. vac emplo^red 
}0f tbe French goremment in larTerine the vbole of nonbera Ahy^ 
aittia, from Hamazen to Gondar. Tbe rcfulc of their laboon baa not 
biiherto licen nude publx ; but it can acaiodT be dmibied that it vill 
be a work ol peat importance. 

M. Vignaiid, a ttndcnt of the French Koole dea Mines vaa in the 
country about the tame time. He died at Jidda, on hit wbt from 
Abjaftinia, in last year. 

About the time that these last-mentioned French trsreDen viailed 
Abvisinia, the French goremmcDt appointed a coomlar agent to 
reside at Massowa, and towards the end of 1&12, M.deGoatin, tbe 
ageiit in question, viiited Gondar, bj directiou of bis gorcnunent^ in 
order to ascertaiti the advantages of opening a trade with diat place. 

Among the stefis taken by the French gorcmment to co o nect Abji- 
kiiiia with EurojiCy we mutt not forget to mention the important measare 
adopted by the I'ropiLgandistif fur the union of that country with the 
See of IbimCy viz., the efctabliihment of a Roman Catholic ?n?««^^ to 
Adowa, As far back as 1638, a priest of that chnrdi. named the 
Pailre Giuseppe Sapeto« entered Tigre, in company wi:h the Means. 
l)'A(>addie, the elder of whom, on his return to Europe, took with bim 
u young Abyssinian priest to be educated in the College de Propaganda 
Fide ttt Rome. In 1841, Padre Sapeto having been recalled. Padre de 
Jacobis, a Neapolitan priest of the congregation of St Francis de Paula, 
a man of great talent, was sent to Adowa, with the title of Apostolic 
Prefect in Abyssinia. He was accompanied by Padre Biancheri, a 
Genoese priest of the same congregation) the young Abyssinian priest 
already mentioned as liaving been educated at Rome, and an Italian 
luy-brother. Such is the present Roman Catholic mission in Abyssinia; 
and its establishment in that country, if the conduct of its mcmbcra con- 
tinues to l)c marked with the same talent and caution that have hitherto 
churactetised their o])eration8, is likely to be attended with results most 
im|>ortant to the advance of civilization. 

The government of Belgium likewise, with a view to ascertain the 
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opfeftin^^lii<ih' AhVMmifk'TiWy '*flf?tfd' ft* iKc iftiftufactuws of thch* 
coaotfyj rfispftttfhtd thither M. B!oudeel von Koclmbrocck, rtie Belgian 
consul-g^nerul in E£:ypt. Ttiis gentleman, who reached Massowa in 1839, ' 
went on as far as Gojam, fi^ora whence -he retoru^ to Bgypt, by the way ' 
of Kuani and Setinar, in 1S42'."^ o^ijuvl sill «J *^i<J/ brn hrtH in.Ml 

Mr. Bcll/ft Toung oflSeef of the Tmliail Nary, has also' vtflrfed Aby«- ^\ 
aitiift. He entered by the north, und proceeded southward lowardfl 
G^am.' 'On his road, n^r Lake Frana, he wAa attacked and Bererely'^S| 
wounded; and it was for a long time believed that he had died in con- 
sentence. Batliaving recovered, he proceeded to 06jftm,froni whence 
he returned to Egypt in 1841. In May,"1843, he was a second time 
at.MaMowa, acoompaQied tvy a Mr. Plowdevi ; and their int«Dli<m was 
stiM to be to attempt to penetrate southward to Enarea. ' '•^"' »^ ■' "I 

Mr. Parkyns reached Miissowii shortly after Messrs. Bell and ' 
PhiWfkn.-witb the' intention of j^Htjing thcnft. It is reported that Mr. 
BeM'M again in Egypt, but nothing ib said about Messrs. Plowdcn and 
Parkyns. ** 

To the ioregotng fiat his yet to be added a M. Even, & Prenchmkb, 
wh« entered I Ahyamia by Maascfwa in 1S41, and penetrated to Shoa, 
thfcmgh LAAta (whire he was robbed by the Prince of Waag), and the 
country of the WuHo Gallas. He remained at /Viikober only a few daya, 
and tbea returned northward : he is aitoce dead. iii mIj iMhirirKi« oi i tti«" 

Tbese are, we believe, all the Europeans wht have oitered' Abywirrta 
frgia the N. I shall now say a word of those who went into the country 
bylhe S. ■ ■ , . .;'.r) »»!• yn *> ■■ 

The two church missioaaHee, Mcssra. Isenberg aoul Krapf, afft^ their 
espmlaon from Tigr^, decided on attempting to penetrate to Shoa ncross 
the couDtry of Adel, a road till then unfrequented, as, at the time they 
set ont for that purpose, M- Duiey had not yet traversed the country. 
TJipy arrived at Tajurrah in April, 1839» five months afterthe French 
irwveUex had reached that place in safety, and proceeded westward 
to Shoo, where they arrived at the end of May. They were together 
till the following November, when Mri Isenberg returned by Tajurrah 
tu England. , Mr. Krapf remained in Shoa till March, 1842, when he 
leftic with the intention of proceeding to Egypt by way of Goudar and • 
Maasowa, Ho liad already made cousiderable progress towards the for- 
xr^ place, when he was stopped by hostilities in that part of the country, 
and he was obliged to retrace his steps to Gatira, the residence of a 
Galla chieftain, named Odara Bille (dependent on, or in close alhance 
with, the King of Shun), by whom he was robbed of all he possessed. 
Hifl deapoiler not allowing him to take any other route, Mr. Krapf 
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now turned towards Ma«aowa by Rnother new road, pdssing through 
Arcgot, a fertile province of Central AbyEsinia, principally in tbe poa- 
aesaion of GalU tribea. He reactied Massowa in May, 1842. Whilit 
Mr. Krapf waa alone in Shoa, he uccontpanied the king on several ex- 
peditions into the Galla disdicts to the S. and VV., respecting which he 
collected much valuable iuformaiiou ; as he likewise did (from hearany) 
uf the countries lying yet further in the interior in those directions. His 
account of these latter countries is contained in the ' ManaU Iferichtt* 
of the Berlin Geographical Society ; and the Church Missionary Socic^H 
has recently published an interesting volume of the * JoumaU of the 
Rev. Messrs. Isenberg and Krapf.' 

Towards the end of 1842 Mr. Krapf, accoD:ipanied by Messrs. 
Iscnbergand Muhleisen (the latter of whom had aome time previously 
attempted to pass by the way of Tajurrah, but in vain), left Egypt widi 
the intentiuD of returning to Shoa. They reached Tajurrah on ihe SOllfl 
of December, 1842. But in consequence of orders from the Kin|{«^ 
Shoa to the Daukali tribes, they were not permitted to go forward. 
This event is greatly to be deplored, as, in consequence of it, and qS 
Messrs. Isenberg and Muhleisen having been refused admittance iotfl 
Tigni on their attempting to return thither in April, 1843, the British 
Church Mission in Abyssinia, which had existed since 1829, has been 
abandoned. Mr. Muhleisen has accordingly been transferred to the 
western coast of Africa. Mr. Krapf has gone to Brawa, in the ho||M 
of being able to penetrate from thence into the interior; and Mr. Iaci^^ 
berg remains for a while at Bombay, intending to join Mr. Krapf should 
there appear a prospect of success in the pro[K)8ed direction. 

After Messrs. Isenberg and Krapf, mention may be made of 
Rochet, who reached Shoa by the same route of Tajurrali, arrivii 
there at the end of September, 1839. He remained in the country 
till March, 1840, when he returned by the way of Tajurrah to France, 
where, in 1841^ he publisbed his ' Voyage dans le Royauroe de Shoa.* 
On leaving Shoa he brought with him various presents for the King 
of the French; and in 1842 he returned to that country, taking with 
him return presents. He arrived in Shoa in 1842; and at the depar- 
ture of the British Mission from that country in the February follow- 
ing, he was still there. 

The two travellers who followed immediately after M. Rochet, both 
died unfortunately before reaching Shoa. The 6rst was Mr. Airston, an 
English gentleman, who proposed to pass through Shoa to (^ndar, and 
thcucc return to Egypt by Seunar; he died, however at Ferri, the fro 
tier town ofKfat, in March, 1840. 
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Lieut Kielniaier. who bas already been mentioned &• having been 
expelled from Tigr4 in 1838, went eoon after Mr. Airston ; but he had 
not reached more than half way, when he died at Wady AmaiW, near 
KiUelii, in April, 1840, Thcae two travellers nre not to be regarded aa 
altogether the victims of a malignant climate, since the country between 
the coast and Shoa is far from being of an unhealthy character, as is in- 
deed evinced by the numerous Europeans who have traversed it in perfect 
health and safety. Mr. Kielmaier was already in very bad health when 
he arrived at Tajurrah ; and, having performed on foot the greater part 
of the journey to the place of hia death, his strength was not suilicient to 
support the fatigue. Mr. AJrston is stated by M. Rochet, who met him 
at Ferri, aa having had an affection of the brain; and allhougU M. 
Rochet rendered him every assistauce in his power, he was compelled to 
leave him before he expired. 

Dr. Beke was ttte next traveller : he arrived at Tajurrah on the 15th 
November, 1840 ; and in Shoa on the .'Sth February following : there he 
remained till October, when he went westward into G^jam. In that 
country he remained till February, 1843, when he returned by the way 
of Begemider, Laata, and Tigrt^, reaching MaasQwa in the beginning of 
May last. 

Major HarruU Mission. — In consequence of proposals of friendahip 
made by Sahela Selassie, King of Shoa, to the government of India, the 
political mission to which I have ullutled in the commencement of this 
subject, was dispatched to Slioa in the beginning of 1841, under the 
charge of Captain (now Major) Harria, He arrived in Shoa at the end 
of July, 1841, and remained (here till the beginning of February, 1843. 

Tliough a treaty of amity was entered into with the king, the articles 
of which are detailed in the work publishc^d by the gallant leader of the 
expedition, entitled the Mlightnnde of Ethiopia,' it may reasonably he 
doubted whether a safe transit can yet be eslabliahed between the Red 
Sea and the western frontier uf Shoa, the distance being between 300 and 
400 miles, aud tlic iiitcrve[iing tract of difiicult and rugged nature being 
occupied by lawless people. 

Of this work of Major Harris * and his assistanta, I may say that 
it familiarizes the general reader with the manners, customs, religion^ 
and siutistics of a people who claim to be the descendants of Solomon 
and tlic Queen of Sheba. From it we also learn, as well as from tlte 
memoirs of Dr. Beke, that large tracts of this region, particularly those 
lying to the W. of the Hawash river, are of volcanic origin ; thus 
seeming to explain the probable cause of the great elevation of ihe 
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plateau in which is situated the capital of Shoa. Though the langusge 
of his M'ork is cast too much in the oriental style to accord with the 
taste of men of science, Major Harris has unquestionably the merit of 
having been the first to lay down precisely the longitude of AnkoberiH 
and thus to give a base from whence other geographers might extentf™ 
their observations. He baa also contributed various elements of posidre 
knowledge concerning a country of whose interior we have hitherto be 
very ignorant. The contributions to natural hislury by Dr. Roth, nati 
ralist of the expedition, are recorded in the Appendix. 

The last traveller we have to rocntion is Mr. Charles Johnston,* who" 
went up to Shoa in 1841 and 1842. He remained there till the de-_ 
parturc of the mission of Major Harris, and accompanied it down to i 
const. In his journey up the country he determined the latitude an 
longitude of Lake Abhibdad, and in a memoir recently read before ih 
Society, he has speculated upon the manner in which its waters, con- 
stantly fed by the Hawash and, as he thinks, some southern streams, 
having no communication with the adjacent sea, are kept at a given 
level. 

Thus no less than forty-two European travellerB have visited Aby 
sinia within the last forty years. 

Of all Abyssinian travellers since the days of Bruce, Dr. Bek^ 
OB an individual, having most improved our geographical acquaint 
ancc with thai country, I may be permitted to say a few words ex- 
planatory of his labours, since they have not yet been presented to the 
public in a continuous work, and are known to us through documents 
confided to ourselves. He landed at Tajurrah in November, 1840, ao^M 
left MiiBBOwa in May, 1843, having been exactly two years and t* 
half iu Abyssinia and the lowlands adjoiniug it. Krapf and others have 
gone over more ground. ^| 

In his arduous endeavours to construct a mop of a large tract. Dr. Beke^ 
carried a scries of thcrniomctric levels across nearly seven degrees of 
longitude (from Tajurrah to Baujii), having been the first to ascertain 
the remarkable depression of the salt Lake Assal, which he roughly estt*. 
raated at 760 feet (since nscertained by Lieut. Christopher to be 5£ 
below the level of the sea: and he has fixed by astronomical obser 
tions the latitude of upwards of seventy stations. 

Whilst in Shoa he visited and roughly mapped the watershed be- 
tween the Nik and the Hawash, along a line of nearly fifty miles north- 
ward of Ankober, and he obtained information of the existence of the 
river Gojeb. 
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V After leaving Slioa, he proceeded westward across the AbaT, iulo the 
H plateau of Gojam, where he remained, iu all, a year and a quarter, so 
H traveraing it in various dixectious as to be able to construct a sketch 
map of the country. 

He is the tirst traveller since the time of Bruce who has described 
the sources of the AbaT (the Nile of Bruce) ; (Mr. Arnault and Mr. 
Bell were both there biifore Dr. Beke, but have given no account of 
their visite;) and I rejoice to say, that he completely Buatiiins llie ac- 
curacy of the narrative of the great explorer of Abyssinia. By reaching 
the river Abai at various points around Gojam and Damct, he Iiaa de- 
termined its course approximatively ; and it may be mentioned that near 
Mota he discovered a second bridge over that etream, described by no 

> previous traveller. 
During a lung stay in the neighbourhood of Baso, in the hope of 
being able to penetrate from thence southward, he collected informa- 
tion respecting the countries to the south of the AbaT, from which he 
has constructed a rough map comprising near 70,000 square miles of 
country, hitherto very partially explored by one of the brothers 
Abaddie, and as yet, of course, very imperfectly laid down. 

On his way from Gojam to Massowa, Dr. Beke took a hitherto untrod- 
den road ; passing by Makkedcra Mariam, Debru Trabur, Ebennt, and 
Sokota to Autiilo; and from thence again by a route never travelled by 
other Europeans, round by Takirkkirit (a place described by Ruppell) to 
Adowa. On this route he crossed the Takazi much higher up to the 
south than others had done, by which the course of that river in the 
maps is corrected ; whilst by this new line, through the heart of Abys- 
sinia, an important addition is made tu the general map of Lhut country. 
■ Dr. Beke's maps and journals hove been handed over to the Royal 
* Geographical Society, and a stuttll portion of them has already been 
published in our Journal. Various other portions of the information 
obtained by him have appeared iu the * Friend of Africa/ published by 
the * African Civilization Society ;' but the greater ma», comprising a 
description of the manners and customs of the inhabitants, as well as 
his personal adventures, be is, 1 understand, now engaged in preparing 
for the press. 

It may be added that he has collected vocnhulancs of thirteen lan- 
guages and ditdects spoken in Abyssinia, and the countries to the south, 
ftod he has made numerous drawings illuatrativc of the country and its 
inhabitants. 

Thus upon the whole, although, for want of inBlrumenls and other 
means. Dr. Bcke has uoL been able lu coustrucl a map of the country he 
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has Tiiited with that degree of accuracy which nuToerous astn^nomical 
obaenrationa for longitude as well as latitude can alone ensure ; it does 
appear that with rery slight assistance from the Roral Geographical 
Society of England, and without receiving the slightest aid from G(H^ 
vernmcnt, he hjis by his own efforts alone performed the duties of »" 
zealous and inquiring geographer, and has made us mucli better ac- 
quainted than we were preriouely with the interior of Abyssiinia- 
country which is daily exciting fre»h interest, and to which otha 
European nations have fent as many travellers as ourselves. 

Asa proof, indeed, that this region, on which I have dwelt so long, i 
not neglected by geographers on the continent, 1 may refer you to the! 
map recently published by M. Carl Zimmennann (Pyrits, 1843), (Na| 
which are laid down, not oulv Aby^inia with the routes of the 
Hst of travellers previously cited, but also vast adjacent tr«cta of EMtenit 
and Middle Africa, from 1' S. of the Equator, to 16* S. lat, and from 
Cape Guardafui on the E., to 23* long. E. of Paris on the W. Though 
doubtless loaded with imperfect i ons, this map is useful as a rigmmi of 
our present knowledge. ^ 

Central, Socth-Eastkrm, and Soctbviin Araicx. — The rmmenseV 
tract lying S. and S.E. of Abysatnta — extending on the N. from Zefla 
to Cape Gnardafui ; boncded on the K. by the Indian Ocean, frora Cspej 
Guardafui to the mouth of the Jub, or Jnba, at the equator ; and reacH^I 
ing thence to the S.W. angle of Abyssinia — is still nearly a geographical] 
blank. Of this vast region, inhabited by Galla and SomaaL iril) 
we hare nothing but vague accounts ; and though it mar be rieli 
productions which, advantageoualy for the natires and ooraelvcs, i 
night exchange with the objects of our industry, and though aituaO 
f& the vicinity of our Eastern terrtitaties, il is Bt31 all but a terra f«-| 
««yn»to. It would appear tiiat raxMva of the ferodty o^ aome of 
tfCbca have hitherto p i c i wite d our OMat daring explorers fnm 
tracing these couatriess thovgb it is equally certain that, in socoe ] 
their imnrei arc a mild and hoapitabk race: aoch, mote espeeiafiy, i 
tfMR dcBoibed by Lmiu Chrntophcr m firing in % Mile a|^roxiii 
to that of die goMcn age. Hxae people inhabit the Vvwer couisc of i 
Urge river oow known to «■ as Haines's Rirer, a stream of great i 
tode. and A enfcte poHMy havii^ ita aonree sam e a hut in the i 

the KMrtlKra ta—iiij of the Ihbi of the Hawash. 
^ rafT Terr Mcn rcgasuvig tnia nvci. Bt 
r it ia anppHani to be a branch of the Job ; hot the exaamuciea < 

t naaeB tipeik reports or hypotnescBi i 
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«elvefl, for the precent, with ascertatned facta. Whatever, then, may he 
the case rc^rding the upper course of this river, Lieut. Chriatopher has 
fthown that, in ita lower course, it approaches to within ahout 10 miles 
of the sea, in lat. 1*^40' N., and long. 44° 35' E., at a place called 
Galwen, whence it runs parallel with the coast to Barava, a distance of 
45 miles, and then diverging a little inland, finally empties itself into a 
lake having no known outlet. Between the river and the sea runs a 
range of sand-hills, about 200 feet high, through which it appears that 
much of the water reaches the sea by in titration, as it is everywhere 
met with along the coast in this part, near the surface. On this fine 
river, grain is said to ripen all the year, and to yield from 80 to 150 
fold: 1300 lbs. o( jotvari may be obtained for one dollar; and Lieut. 
Christopher ia of opinion that, with proper cultivation, every luo^ury of 
the East might be there produced with facility. 

Of the Jub, or Juba, we know nothing more than the mouth, with 
which, as mariners, we are necessarily converaant. From what we du 
know, however, it appears to be a large and navigable stream ; and the 
natives on ita banks, so far from entertaining any hostile feeling towards 
us, have invited our visits. 

In a word, as 1 have already obijerved, we know Uttle or nothing 
positive of the countries to the S. of Abyssinia; but there is every reason 
to hope that Mr. Krapf will be enabled to ascend the Jub from ita 
mouth to it£ sources, and thus lay open to ua the way into the interior, 
and clear up the many doubts that hang over these rogione, and the 
water-couraes by which they are intersected. 

Aa concerns Southern Africa, properly so called, I cannot help re- 
gretting that, whether from the nature of the climate, the inhospitality 
of the natives, or from other causes, this region of the great continent 
(i. e. its interior) has been so little explored, though it is probable that 
oar very learned associate, Mr. Cooley, from his extensive acquaintance 
with everything relating to Southern Africa, may be in possession of 
knowledge of which, in common with the mass of geographers, I am 
entirely ignorant. We have been told, indeed, that the late Mr Canning, 
having been informed of the e:£i8teuce, in the archives of Lisbon, of cer- 
tain documents relative to an habitual comiuunicution kept up by the 
Portuguese fiictoriea at Mozambique^ and those mt the Zaire, succeeded 
in obtainiug translations of the same from Count Funchal, the then Por- 
tuguese ambassador to this couulry. Acting upon this information, Sir 
Robert Peel waa applied to for a communication of this ducunicnt, if it 
existed in the archives of the Foreign Office ; and he immediately directed 
m, aearch to be made in the various offices of the Governm^it, but without 
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success. We have not been able to learn whether the supposed piper 
may not be in the possession of Mr. Canning's family. But surely, if 
the communication alluded to was fisrmerly so practicable, we see no 
reason why the same route might not be again explored ; and though we 
feel diffident, from motircs of humanity, in recommending to trafcflas 
the perilous task of exploration in Africa, we may nercrtheleaa, withoot 
violation of our conscience, say to those determined to tmvel in thst 
country, that, as we haye courta of a^iudication by virtue of our tiesties 
with Portugal, on the principal PcMftuguese settlements, on both the 
eastern and western coasts, and as we know that the Portuguese have 
pushed their explorations and influence far into the interior, the wgmat 
which remains to be passed over, in order to connect the extreme 
colonies of the two coasts, is not so great that we may not hope to see 
the difficulty Taiiish before some enterprising traveller. Mr. Duncan, 
one of our countrymen, full of zeal and activity, though not professing 
to be very scientific, is indeed about to proceed to the west coast of 
Africa ; and if, in his desire to explore the interior, he should select 
the line between Loando on the west and Mozambique on the east, and 
should accomplish his object, he will have the great distinction of beiog 
the first European who has made known the real nature of the axis ^ 
Southern Africa in so northern a parallel — our present acquaintance with 
it being confined to the coast, and a few hundred miles to the north of 
our own settlements at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Whether Mr. Duncan may take the above route, or confine his ex- 
plorations to the country of Koomessieand the Kong Mountains, east of 
Cape Coast, and to an excursion to the new settlement of Abbe Aceuta, 
inland from Baddagree, containing 30,000 souls, and where the mis- 
sionary Crowther is now established, we are certain to reap some useful 
knowledge from his efforts. In alluding to Mr. Duncan, it must not be 
forgotten that he has already braved the dangers of the African climate, 
having been a volunteer on board the Albert, in the Niger expedition. 

MiSCEIXAKSA. 

Phyfiml Atlas of Berghatu. — It was justly observed by Mr. 
Grcenough, in his last anniversary address to the Society in May, 1841, 
that " the only aound basis for geography in general is physical geo* 
graphy; all kinds of special geography being mere grafts upon thia 
original stock.'* The truth of Uie observstion must be so erident to sll 
who consider the subject, as not to require that I should now enlarge 
Upon it. Yet physical ge<^raphy withal has never been studied, 
till of late years, as it deserves to be; and I am sorry to add that 
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it has made slower progress in our own ihan in almost any other 
country. It is, therefore, with peculiar satisfaction I am enabled to an- 
nounce the publication of a work well calculated to call attention to the 
science of physical geography. Mr. Alexander Keith Jolmslon, of 
Edinburgh, during a tour of inspection to the several geographical 
acd cartographic establishments of the continent, has made arrangements 
with M. Berghaus for the publication in English of that gentleman's 
'Physical Atlas.' Of this valuable and most interesting work we have 
already seen a few sheets; they are latter then those published in Ger- 
many by M. Berghaus, and engraved and coloured In the most beautiful 
manner. The work will consist of thirty plates, each accompanied, on 
an average, by two pages of letter-press. The principal divisicns of the 
subjects are Meteorology and Terrestrial Magnetism — Geology — Hydro* 
graphy — Zoological Geography and Anthropology — and Phy to-Gco- 
graphy, or the distribution of plants. Each of these subjects will be 
again subdivided, so as to give a complete view of all the many import- 
ant facts of physical geography. To the original maps of Professor 
Berghaus will also be added others by some of the most eminent philo- 
sophers of Edinburgh. On the whole Mr, Johnston's ' Physical Atlas * 
will not only be unique in this country, but must useful to the science we 
cultivate, and highly creditable to the zeal and enterprise of its spirited 
publisher. 

Contour Maps, Relief Maps^ and Models. — If a knowledge of the 
actual conBguration of the surface of a country, with its multiform ele- 
vations and depressions, be essential to the study of physical gcogrsphy, 
any means by which this configuration can be correctly represented 
must be of great value. On the most detailed topographical maps 
the heights and depressions can only be represented by lines which 
at best convey but inadequate ideas. The old mode of representing hills 
by etched line^ of greater or less thickness, whether straight and single, 
OT crossed and wavy, conveyed no distinct information as to the actual 
height of mountains and their abftolute acclivity. Of late years, however, 
two aystcms have been introduced^ that by contours and that of Lehman. 
Of the anaglvplic process, which is purely a mechanical process, I shall 
not speak. The method of representing the inequalities of the surface 
by lines of equal altitude was iirst suggested by Ph. Bouache and others 
(see M^moires de I'Acad^mie dea Sciences, 1752, p. 399; 175.3, p. 
586; and 1756, p. 109), and again proposed by M. Dupain-Triel in 
nB4 (see Carte intitultie 'Nouvelle Methode pour exprimer sur les 
Cartes les Hauteurs,* &c., avec un M*^moire de M. Uu Caila : Paris, 
17&4) i and again, 'Carte de la France, An 7 de la Rep.' 
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This method was introduced to public notice ai the last meeting of the 
British Association, and was there generally approved. It has bccu very 
efftctently applied by Captain Larcom, R.E., to part of the Irish survey, 
and will, I doubt nut, come into pretty general use- On these maps, i 
many of you must know, the hilU, instead of being indicated by sfao 
sirokes indicating the direction of the slopes, are shown by a number i 
continuous curves representing so many horizoutal sections of th4| 
ground, at given and determined heights above each other. It is ev 
dent that the forms of these curves will vary according to the forms of 
the ground, which are thus bro\»ght before the spectator by these curvedj 
lines. These lines also point i>ut at one and the same tinie the poaitivfl 
and relative heights of different places, and thus supply the most iiQ»1 
portant data, both for the physical geographer, practical engineer, au4' 
geologist. The expense of merely contouring the maps after the levels 
have been taken, as in the case of the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, itj 
fuutidto be su trifling (less than a farthing per acre) aa to lead us 
hope that fur the fuuire all our topographical maps will be executed 
according to this excellent plan. h 

No une can call in doubt the importance of such a method of trulfH 
delineating natural outlines. In reference to geology, indeed) I must 
uwt orail this opportunity of stating that Sir Henry de la Beche brought 
the system into a very effective application to explain the structure of 
rocks, abuut two years ago, when he illustrated a mineral tract in South^ 
Wales belonging to the crown, which till then had been very littl«V 
noticed. Applying diH'erent tints of colour tu each contouring line, he 
showed how certain valuable beds were prolonged; how they contracted ■ 
in one spot, and expanded ia another; and he thus produced a pictuio^ 
of eubterranean distribution, which is a document of high value t4^ iltc 
crown. ^m 

It is needless to dilate on the natioual consideration to which the ex^H 
tension of this system is entitled, and we may hope to see all our 
richest mining countnes similarly depicted. It is in fact the tinishing 
stroke of geological labour, and proves, more effectively tlian volumes of 
writing, that without accurate details in physical geography the triumphaj 
of geological anticipation can never be satisfuctordy ei»tabli&hed. 

The sy&tero of Lehman^s, -which widi some modifications is preilJ 
generally adopted in Germany, Rustia, and Austria, con&ists in the adojh*| 
tion of H proportiou between the Lhickncsa of tlie black lines and Ui9^ 
white space left between them, which proportion is regulated by a scale, 
the first diviaiun of which, nppropriated lo si(»j)eB uf 5 , has eleven times 
as much wliiic pfipcr left between the lines us the lines themselves are 
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ihiclt ; tbe next division is for 10®, in which the white is to the blnck as 
10 to 2 ; the third division 9 to 3; and so on till we come to slopes of 
30**, in which the proportion of black and white is a* 6 to 6 ; beyond 
this the white spaces go on diminishing in width, while the thicknesfl of 
the black hnes increase, till for a slope of 60* the black is to the white 
as II to 1. This in theory is simple and ingenious, and a map eng^ved 
on this principle is not only beautiful in appearance, but, if correctly 
excciilcd, aflfords, like the contour system, the means of obtaining a pro- 
file of the ground. Unfortunately, however, it is liable to many source* 
of error in practice, and therefore, generally speaking, approximates to 
real height and slope very little more than the old arbitrary method. 
The contour system seems to be the only one by which the real eleva- 
tions and undulations of the ground can be represented on a iliit surface. 
But even here an effort of the mind ia necessary; the elements of a 
relief are there, but no relief is immediately pictured to the eye. Any 
doubt which may arise whether a contour represent an elevation or & 
depression is effectually cleared away by Captain Vetche's method of 
etching that side of the line on which the ground falls. 

To obviate this last-mentioned defect, relief-maps have been invented : 
the first, I believe, appeared in Germany, and reference has been made 
in the addresses of my predecessors in this chair to maps of this kind. 

In our own country Messrs. Dobba and Co, have taken up the sub- 
ject, and have given a very instructive small map of England and Walea 
geologically coloured. But although this and oiher very creditable pro- 
ductions by skilful artists have already appeared, the most beautiful map 
of tlie kind is unquestionably that just now completed — the PuninBula of 
Mount Sinai. Next to this will appear a Relief Map of Syria, for the cor- 
rect execution of which the Board of Ordnance have very liberally allowed 
Messrs. Dobbs the use of Lieutenant Symond«*B MS, maps and levels of 
part of that country, (br which that distinguished officer was rewarded 
with one of the gold medals of this Society. 

Whilst these relief maps, it cannot be denied, give a lively impression 
of the inequalities of the surface of the ground, some persons have con- 
tended that there is an inconvenience inseparable from them when em- 
ployed in the instruction of youth, who might thereby be misled as to the 
real amount of elevations on the surface of the planet. But this objec- 
tion seems to me to have little weight ; since every good teacher wonld 
doubtless instruct his pupils that the elevations arc necessarily over- 
magnifred, in order lo render them perceptihle to the eye. He might 
indeed, withwit under-rating the value of a relief map, refer them to 
the caution of Sir John Hertchel, who has justly observed, that the very 
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thickness of the paper with which an 18-inch globe is covered bears 
a greater proportion to the diameter of such a globe than the height of 
the Himalaya does to the earth. 

The representation^ therefore, in relief, of the mountains of our earth 
on an artificial globe, such as that by Mr. Kummer of Berlin, which wu 
lately exhibited to the society, renders it necessary to magnify those 
heights beyond all nutural proportion ; and to a certain extent it is the 
seme with relief me ]3s of particular countries. Moreover, as no heights 
beluw a certain amount can be inserted so as to be at all sensible to the 
eye, au undulated country is erroneously represented as consisting of 
plains and prominent elevations. But again I say that under proper in- 
structions such objections diminish, and witli a due convention between, 
master and scholar it may be perfectly understood, that no altitudes under 
a certain height arc represented, and that all heights, though liaving a 
direct proportion to each other, bear no exact pro]>ortion either to the 
diameter of the earth or to the horizontal area displayed. 

I have already dwelt too long on this subject, and now pass to topo> 
graphical models. Of these there may he said to be two kinds, the first 
forming the passage, as it were, from the relief map lo the perfect model. 
In these the portion of country is generally small, and all the irregulari- 
ties of the ground arc noted ; the scule of heights is, howeverj as in the 
maps, different from the horizontal scale, so tlmt such models do not give 
a perfectly correct representation of the country. In the perfect model 
the scale ia the same for both the vertical and horizontal distances, every- 
thing is represented in its true proportions, and the whole is a correct 
miniature of nature. Of such models many are in existence in various 
countries; they arc generally confined to smuH and particular localities, 
and are constructed for a particular purpose. Such are, among otherB,the 
admirable geological models of Mr. Sopwith, of the Forest of Dean, &c. 
Geographicul niodeU of far more extentive districts, however, have been 
constructed, and of regions much more difficult to represent. Of these, 
that of a portion of Switzerland by General Pfyffer, which you have all 
heard of» is now in t!ie Museum of Lucern. Since the time of that in- 
genious officer the means of perfecting such objects have been greatly 
improved. After Pfyffer followed Eajaguet, who executed a model of 
the VsUey of Chamounie, and then Gaudin, whose reliefs of Switzer- 
land are in papier mavhe. But the most perfect, and in every respect 
beautiful models of any country, are those sculptured in wood by M. 
Sen^. His first model is that uf the Simplon, which, begun in 1830, 
was terminated in 1833, and after having excited the admiration of all 
Paris, was purchased by bia Majesty Louis Philippe for 12,000 francs. 
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But the chef (Tctuvre of M. Sent?, which, it is expected, will be finished 
next year, \% a model of all the higher Alps comprised between Martigny 
in the Valais, the Great St. Bernard, the AUee Blanche, the Seigne, the 
Tours, le Bonhomme, the Val de Monte Joie, the baths of St. Gervais, 
Chede, the rocks and Col d'Auterne, the Buct and T6te Noire, round 
to Martigny, a circle of sixty leagues. This district encloses the Munt 
Blanc in its centre. The scale of this model is 1 line for 12 totscs, so 
that Munt Blanc, which is 2453 toises above the eea, will, in the modeK 
be 29^ inches in height. Half a million of pine-trees of three different 
sizes, and many thousand houses, churches, &c. have been adjusted to 
the scale. The lakes are represented by blue steel, as coming nearer 
the real colour of these alpine reservoirs than anything else that has been 
tried. This astonishing model will he 20 feet long, and 14 feet wide; 
eleven years have already been devoted to its production ; it is all cut 
with a gouge and other carving instruments, in blocks of the wood of 
the lime-tree, and every portion is from actual and repeated observations 
on the spot. 

When this model is laid before them, natural philosophers will l)c 
better enabled to argue correctly upon the question of glaciers, recently 
brought into notice through the writings of Charpentier, Vcnetz, Agassiz, 
and Forbes. 

Desider€ita. — To enumerate even a small portion of geographical 
desiderata would occupy many pages, and it is not my intention on this 
occasion to enter further upon this subject than to request your atten- 
tion to what I consider a very valuable suggestion of my accompHahed 
friend Dr. Henry Holland. Formerly distinguished by his travels in 
Iceland and other works, and now laboriously occupied in the details 
of his profession, in which he occupies so eminent a place, Dr. Holland 
Bttll oonirivcs to pass over wide regions during his short vacations, 
on which occasions, though unable to work out geographical problems, 
he necessarily falls in with many undeBcribed features. Wishing lo 
be of utility to others who may have more leisure than himself, and also 
desirous of increasing the connexions and usefulness of this Society, he 
has suggested a plan which the Council have adopted. A large book, 
having the title of Desiderata^ now lies in your Meeting room, wherein 
every Member, or friend of a Member, may insert such queries or sug- 
gestions concerning particular objects of research, as may occur to them 
from their own sources of study, information, or observation. Few 
travellers of intelligence have visited a country without gaining notice 
of objects beyond what ihcy themselves have had the opportunity to 
attain, and such notices must have considerable value when recorded as 
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they nuy now bf^i for the direction of future travellers in the same dii*- 
tricts. Ii will be the duty of the officers to register and index these 
queries so that at all times the desiderata concerniug any one tract of 
counlry can at once be referred to; and I entertain the hope that 
through this plan many Members of our Society, whether in public lifii 
or otherwise, too much occupied to become authors of long memBm^ 
will thus take a pleasure in uniting with us in pointing out new sources 
of iufurmation and inquiry. To exemplify the object of his plan, Dr« 
Holland has already inserted several valusble notices in the volume af{ 
Desiderata. 

FortJmoming MettunrA, — In addition to all the memoirs which havt 
been read before the Society, 1 have the pleasure to state tlio; many good 
contributions are in uur ]>0Bse8siuu for future reading. Of these I io*y 
cite ' The Physical Geography of Lower Canada, by Mr, Wittich,* * An 
Account of an Ascent of the Old Calabar River in Western Africa, by 
Dr. King,' ' A Description of the Island of St. Mary's in the Azores, 
by the Consul Mr. Carew Hunt,' ' The Recital of an Exploratory Journey 
to Lftke Torreus, by Capt. E. C. Frome,' and 'A Memoir on Chinese 
and EurojKHn Maps of China, by Mr. VV, Huttman,' and * Notes of 
Routes in Kutch Guodava, by Capt Postans.* • 

To these, with many others which have yet to flow in upon us, 1 hopt 
to call your notice at the ensuing Anniveriiary ; and I merely now men- 
tion them to show that we arc ourselves well supplied with literary ma- 
terials ; whilst our perspicuous and indefatigable Secretary will douU* 
less gather in and cullaie, as he has in this and preceding years, the 
copious reaults obtained by foreign geographers. 

Conclusion. — We have now, gentlemen, reached the end of a report 
upon the recent progress of our science, which, long aa you may con- 
sider it, is still, I know btit too well, a very inadequate sketch of the 
Inbours of geographers during the single year which has elapsed, and 
those (certainly no members of our own body) who ask the question, 
whether much remains to be accomplished f may be assured, that 
the record of the next year will be quite as voluminous as that of the 
past. Great as modern advances have been, wide and varied is the 
field yet open to us and to posterity, for vast is the superficies of laud 
not yet even glanced at by geographioal pioneers, whilst much more 
enormous is the surface of the planet &lil] excluded from the application 
of true scientific research ! But why feel surfiriae in reflecting on auch 
a fact, when we know that even in this highly cultivated country, it is 
only within these very few years that the true positions of the northern 
and western headlauda of uur islands were deiermiucd I 
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Trora what has been Bcctimplifthet), ihen, let us turn cheerfully and 
hopefully to coDstder what may yet be duite by a British Society fur the 
extension of geographical knowledge^ if fully and powerfully supported. 
To the vast desiderata in Australia, Africa, and parts of Asia^ I have 
already adverted : and in conclusiua I mIU now therefure briefly ask 
you what great discoveries might not be made iu the vast continent of 
China, so recently opened by our nation to European enterprise? Re- 
ferring you to what I hsve previously said concerning the probable dis- 
tribution of precious ores in the northern portion of that empire, what 
vast bcnefita might not flow, both to uur new allies and to ourselves, from 
competent surveys? But, alas 1 gentleiuen, we actually prcBent in our 
own body the refutation of the proverb, that " if there *s a will there *s a 
way." Where in the civilized world is to be found a kuot of indi- 
viduals pursuing science for its own sake, who have more vigorously 
displayed tbeir devotion to the cause of geographical knowledge, or who 
have more freely sacrificed health and fortune in its attainmettt, than 
many of the members of the Society over which I have the honour to 
preside? There is, however, necessarily a limit to that which can be 
accomplished, when pecuniary means are wanting. Though, fortunately 
for UB, travelling and colonizing are still as much the niling passions of 
Englishmen as they were in the days of Raleigh and Drake, and though 
we are from time to time sustained by the recital of their gratuitous 
researches ; still, unless a certain amount of steady income be at our 
dts[>osal, the exertions of a society like this must be paralyzed, and their 
sphere of utility sadly diminished. Thus, as you well know, for a time 
we went on employing, at our own cost, scientiilc travellers competent 
to explore those tracts with which we most desired to become acquainted ; 
but owing to increased expenditure, and a wish to husband our capital, 
chiefly with the view of purchasing a building for our place of meeting, 
our career of usefulness has, I regret to say, been checked ; the disburse- 
ments having been restrained to payments for official management and 
xhe publication of our volumes. 

I pointedly allude to this subject, not only because I trust my asso- 
ciates will redouble their exertions in procuring new adherents, through 
whose subscriptions our funds may be augmented ; but also with the 
view of inciting Her Majesty's Government to affnrd some slight aid 
to a body, whose usefulness they must acknowledge, since their leading 
members belong to it, two of them having, indeedj already filled the 
Chair.' 

* Tli« Karl of Hipoii and General Sir George Murray. 
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If, independently of its volumes, and of the great stimulus 
given to many works of great national utility, this Society had 
nothing more than procure maps of all known lands and seas. 
arrange them that they are at alt times ready to be consulted 
Government and the public» it has by that act alone a most und 
claim upon the country. 

No great European kingdom, except England, is without 8om0 
tioaal establishment for general geographical purposes, and if, to fill 
Toid, the Royal Geographical Society has accomplished the sams 
through its own energy and means, surely the least we are entitled 
some share, however limited, of a patronage which has been besta 
on other societies not more useful— none of them certainly sodi: 
connected with the objects of the Government as ourselves. W< 
not ask for pecuniary aid, since the liberality and spirit of our meni 
will, I duubt not, sustain our finances. But when he sees that wa 
cramped in our capacity fordoing good, I fervently hope that before am 
anniversary arrives, the distinguished statesman — one of our own ft 
— who, in presiding over Her Majesty's Government, has evini 
many acts that he is a true friend of science, will do for us thativ 
he has already done for other bodies, in granting tome apartmen 
the meetings of a Society exclusively devoted to the public intei 
and of which Her Majesty is the Patron. By such an act he will 
UB a heavy annual outlay, and will enable us to apply a correspOQ 
amount of our income to the real extension of geographical science, 

This, Grentlemen, a^ far as I can see, is the one thing only wantii 
ensure the continuance of a career which must be successful so loi 
it is sustained by the hearty co-operation of men who, disdaini 
sordid considerations, are linked together in a noble pursuit, highly 
tifying to themselves, and of the deepest importance to the progre 
civilization. 
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I. — Ahtfssinia — being a contimtaHon of Routes in that Country 
by Dr, Charlks T. Dekb. 

[Dr. Beke's cominunicntiuns having been made hy letter, at different 
times, il has been tleemcd advisable to dro|) the epistolary form and 
g^ivc the whole aa a connected narrative, which is now taken up 
from the time of the irnvcllcr's residence at Dima, where lie had 
arrived on the 29tli of November, 1641, aa ineiitioued in vol. xii. 
p. 25S of the Journal, and where he remained till the 20th January^ 
1842.— Ed.] 

Jatmanf 'lOth^ 1S4'2. — The Ras bavinj* entered the territories 
of the Deja^mach, as mentioned in my last cammunicalion^* the 
latter pr.tcecded to join him in the beg^im^ing; of tLis month, and 
after continuin<;r wiiL him a short time, returned to dxe iiei^bbt>ur- 
bood of Dima, on his way to Dembecha, and 1 w^as directed to 
accompany him ihilher. I aecordinsjly started tlas mornino: from 
Dima for the purpose of joining- him. The road led at first along 
ihe river Cndd, through the disirict of Dima, die c(»unlry being 
all barren, but still, towards the river, affording- a scanty pasturage 
to niunerous herds. After crossinj^ the stream, which was here 
ordy 3 or 4 feet wide and almost dry, we enlere<l the district of 
Vazi'nna: the bank of the river which we ascended was steep and 
covered with brushwood, but the road soon became more level. 
To the rig:ht was visible an elevated range of uiuuiitains railed 
Talba VVaba. The country through which we now passed is, 
like the greater jiortion of Gojani, an extensive grassy plain, 
without trees, and wiili very little populaiiuu or culiivatiun. 
Passing at a short distance to our left the vdlagc of Yezanizar, we 
saw before us the conitral peak of Debiet rising abruptly from the 
plain, and then, descending gradually past the village of Yeraz, 
we came to the junction of the rivers Suba and Yeberl. Above 

* Sec voL xii. p. 2d8. 
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tlie junction these streams have scarcel) any current, but after- 
wards, the ground falling, the Suha (which is also the name of 
the united streams) ^oc» with a tolerably rapid course S.S.E. to 
the Ab^'i. Where we crossed it (just below the junction), it was 
about 10 feel wide and a foot or so deep. The country now l)c- 
comes more irregular, and in places rather more cultivated, whilst 
to the right il rises towards the mountainous district in that 
direction. Before reaching the river Muoca we passed Adgilla, 
furmcrly a capital of Rds Guksa. The Muga is about 20 feet 
wide and 2 feet deep, with a brisk course to the S.E. In about 
an hour after crossin^f this river, we passed between two small 
is(j)ated saddle-mountains; that to the right being called KQih. 
and that to the left A'ngach ; a small stream called B6ra running 
between them. They appear to he the elongation of a sid« 
ridge of the mountains to the N. The plain beyond A'ngach, 
which bears the name of A'isha1» has of late years been the arena 
of several conflicts, namely, between Dejach Zdudie and D. 
Gwdlu ; D. Gijshu and D. Malantu ; D. Fdnla and D. T^ddela; 
and D. Gdshu and D. Gw^Iu, About 2 miles beyond the B6ra 
we arrived at the Bechct ; soon after crossing which stream we 
reached the camp of the Dejazmach, at a place called Deboza, 
situate at a short distance to the S.S.E. of Z<5wa, formerly a 
capital of Riis Hailu. 

21s/.— This morning I set off early, in company with the De- 
jazmacli^ on thn road westward to Demberha. Tlie ground was 
at first irregular, the way running nearer to the mountainous 
country on our right ; but afterwards it becomes more level. 
After passing several insignificnnt villages and small streams, we 
crossed the brook Gailcla. near the village Kdskas^ in the vicinity 
of which, at a place called Angalta, the battle was fought, in 
September, 1841, between ih© Dejazmach and his son Biru, 
which for a time gave the whole of these countries into the bands 
of the latter : il lasted two days. About an hour after this we 
left to our right the monastery of Yctlercbdn, in former times of 
considerable importance, but now gone much into decay. The 
country here is clothed with numerous acacias and wild-rose 
bushes ; but it soon resumes its former more general character, 
that of a mere grassy plain. At near :2 hours' slow riding from 
Yedercbin, we crossed the brook Shi^razat and came to our 
station for the day, at a short distance from the village of Zdul. 

22n(i. — On (|uitting our station of last night we proceeded over 
the plain in a direction nearly W., and soon crossed the river Chi- 
moga, which runs between earthy banks about 10 feet high, with 
scarcely any current, in a channel 15 feet wide and about 2 feet 
deep. The country presents nothing whatever to interest, the 
LgTound being irregular and much broken, and alternately covered 
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with grass and low brushwood. Several small streams are crossed, 
ihe whole with scarcely any current, this locality appearing to 
form the watershed between the VV. and E., and in the rainy season 
being no doubt filled with swamps. Aller about 3 hours' slow 
riding we reache<l the river l^ijijil, here a small brot»k, the waters 
of which creep along to the N.W., towards the Godieb ; whilst all 
ihe previous watercourses proceed southward. Soon after cross- 
Dg this stream we arrived at our station, close to the village of 



Lacbilachita. 

24th. — During Sunday we remained encampctd at Lacbilachita. 
On leav-ing it this morning a brook and swamp were crossed, which 
form the boundary of an extensive tract of brushwood to the left 
of our road, which we skirted for some time. The river l^i'yil, 
which we crossed on our last day's journey, stwn became visible, 
winding round, so that we again crossed it twice in the course of 
to-day. The first time, its banks were clothed with thick brush- 
wcmkI, and its channel was about 15 feet wide, with a sluggish 
stream, about a foot deep, running S.W. ; the second time, which 
was shortly before its junction wilh the Godieb, its channel had 
increased somewhat in width, though not in do[)lL, and its course 
was now about N.W. On crossing this river for the last lime, we 
nuitted G(5jam and entered Ddmot, and a vast difTorence between 
^the two provinces w.is soon perceptible. The former is noted for 
its scarcity of wood ; the latter, gently undulating, is copiously 
L^udded with fme trees, of which some arc of considerable size. 
Ut.is also much more peo]iled, and numerous villages are passed 
Hpn the way. The ri>cr G6dieb, where we crossed it. is much 
Harger than the Dijjil, being at least 30 feet wide and 2 feel deep, 
but, like the other, has a very slow current. Its course is W.S.VV. 
In aliout half an hour after passing this river we reached our 
station, about a mile to the S.E. of the large village of Arrat. 
Through the whole of our road we kept the mountains on our 
right hand, but with less elevation than on former days, and 
bUie extreme end of them bears about N. of this place, 
K 27/A. — As the Dcjazmach did not wish loslop near Dembecha, 
■est his soldiers should violate the sanctuary (for, like Dima, it 
contains a celebrated monastery), he remained at ArrAt until to- 
day, for the purpose of transacting such business as he had in this 
Lyieighbourhood. When we left this morning, the road was at first 
rtolerably level, the country being well cultivated and possessing 
numerous villages, but being neiLher so well wooded nor of so 
picturesque an appearance as previously. After a ride of little 
more than an hour, the ground became more irregular as we ap- 
proached the low bluff end of the mountains which we had seen 
to the N. from Arriit, on turning which the much loftier raoun- 
aous district to the N.E. presented itself to our view. We 
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amrtoon mme to the valley of the river Tamrha, which river, 
20 (eel wide and a fool or more deep, with a strong current ^ 
and a stony bottom, runs in a westerly direction between sleep^^ 
banks, which we had to descend on foot. After ascending 
the opposite bank, the country became again more level as far 
as the smaller stream Giidela, which, althouErh nearly as broad as 
the Tamcha, at the spot where we crossed it, has evidently been 
made so artificially, a mimber of stones having been thrown into 
its bed in order to render it furdable at all seasons to the inhabit- 
ants of the neig-hbouring town of Dembecha. At a short dis- 
tance from the ford, however, it appeared to be not more than 
6 or 8 feet wide, running with a slow winding course south-west- 
ward, between gradually shtping banks. From hence a ride of 
half an hour brought us to the large town of Dembecha, situated 
on t!ie sh)pe of another ridge of the mountains coming from the 
N.E. We did not, however, enter the place; but, skirling it, ^ 
took up our encampment above it to the N.W. at a short distance»H 
where the Dejazmach remained for a couple of days only, when 
he again set off to join the Rds, leaving me behind till his 
return. At Demberha 1 was compelled to remain till the be- 
ginning of March, when, peace being restored and the Dejazmacb 
having returned, [ was at length able lo leave that place ; and 
one of the Dejazmach's daughters, Oiznro Walleta Georgis, leav- 
ing Dembecha to join her husband, Dejach Baria, the ruler of 
Agaumidcr, I availed myself of the opportunity to \\s\i that 
province. 

March Sth. — On leaving Dembecha this morning, the road led 
weslwanl, descending through a beauuful country, well peopled 
and cultivated, and plentifully wooded. Two rivers were passed 
during the day : the Galembil, about 15 feet wide and 1 foi>l deep* 
running briskly to the S.W. between earthy banks ; and the Dijjil, 
a shallow muddy stream of greater width, but with scarcely any 
current. The country now entere<l is called Fitzabading, at a 
village in which, of ihc name of Yewcirada. we stopped. Here 
saw for the first time a considerable plantation of the Etisct d 
scribed by Bruce. In Shoa, and on the road> a few plants a; 
frequently met with ; but in this country the number is great. 

Siith. — This morning our road continued through a most delight- 
ful country, whicli, with its numerous trees and cattle grazing 
among them gave me. in the cool of the morning, the idea more 
of an English than of an African landscape. The whole district 
bears the name (»f Fitzal>ading; and the Dcjazmach is so un- 
pressed witl\ its benuiy and fertility^ that he retains a consider- 
able portion of it in his own hands (alihough not his j)aternal or ■ 
maternu! domain), instead of investing his chiefs with it. Afl 
tolerably tliick wood which lay before us made us now turn 
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\. and N.E- to W6jet, a beautiful village belonging to the 
Dejazmach's daughter. Oizoro Kebitu. After passing by 
Wojel we began a steep descent into the vallej of the river Bir; 
before reaching which river, however, the ground became again 
Ifvel, and continued so for upwards of a mile. The river Yecha- 
reln was to our right as we descended, and the Bi'r was crossed 
just below the junction of the two rivers. At the passage the Bi'r 
ti divided by a small patch of brushwood into two streams, the 
smaller one being al>out 30 feet wide and a foot or more deep, 
ud the other about 50 feet wide and 2 feet deep; both running 
rapidly, with a considerable fall, towards the W. The sides of 
the river are clothed with thick brushwood, and the descent in 
the immediate vicinity is very steep, it having to be made on foot. 
Bflow the ford, the high couiilry, which on our road we had left 
It some distance, approaches close to the river, presenting from 
the opposite side, which is low and level, the appearance of 
OMnintains of some elevation. At some little distance above the 
jooction of the Yechareka the Bi'r is joined by another river, the 
Kacham. The valley of the Bi'r is not unfrequently suhjecte*! 
10 the predatory inroads of the A'muru Gallas inhabiting the 
i>ppo»ilc bank uf the Ahdi. who are said sometimes to penetrate 
into the country above the jJoinl where we crossed it. After 
pHsing the Bir, the Avay at first continued westward, above, but 
_ parallel with, the river; but we scmju left it, proceciling N.W. ; 
I when, in less than an hour, we came to a rocky tract of volcanic 
^■npin. covered with a wood of kolrjualls of some extent: T lind 
^pphrr seen so many of these curious-lr>oking trees together. On 
^ pusing through this wimhI, we arrived at the river Gerai, called 
abo Tekur-wdha (black water), from its bed consisting of dark 
volcanic rorks, the colour of which is reflected in the stream, 
which is further overhung with large trees. The Gerai is about 
30 feel wide and '1 feel deep. The contrast between the two 
sides of this river is very remarkable. We had made our way 
to it through a thick w(N>d ; but on the farther side, after passing 
the trees with which its immeiliate banks are lined, we came at 
once upon an o|>en pl.iin with scarcely a single tree within sight. 
Shortly after leaving the Gerdi we reached the Lakh, of about 
the same width as the former river, but shallow, running over a 
stony bed. The country here, called W^cha, is studded with 
villages, and is, if any thing, even more fertile than FiUabading, 
being irrigated by numerous canals from the Lakh. Next we 
passed the two small shallow streams Zea and F;i.sasit^ each not 
more than 10 feet wide; and at a short distance beyond the latter 
we came to the Inrge town of Munkusa, containing the monas- 
tery of St. Michael, where we alighted. 

lOZ/i. — On (|uilling Mankusa we proceeded through a con- 
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ttnuation of the same fprlile country, watered by several streams, 
all iribulary to the Bir, but all of them, with the exception of the 
Dcbobella, beinpr small torrents. The whole run over stony beds 
with a cons'ulerable fall, which enables the farmers to turn off the 
water above into artificial channels for the irrlgration of their 
fiehls. Our road was continually intersected by these water- 
ciiurses, which hurried westward through innumerable ]>lantatioi)s 
of every species of the productions of the country, whilst the in- 
habitants were busilv emploved in plouG^hin^ the ground for other 
crops. The river Dcbohella, where we crossed it, was about 20 feel 
in width and 1 foot in depth. When we started this morning I 
was told we should stop for the nig:hi at BGrie ; but on reaching 
the village of Saliila, where we alighted for a short time, I found 
that we had left that place at a little distance to the S.W. After 
passing the neighbourhood of Biirie the road lay more northward, 
through a more woody country, tow.u'ds the frontiers of Agaumi'der, 
which we were now apprcraching. We stopped for the nig'ht at 
tlie village of Wassua. 

1 \th. — As it was settled that we should most probably not move 
lo-day, or, if we did, it would not be till towards the evening, 1^ 
thought it a ^<y<v\ opportunity for me to go as far as Bi'irie. whichi 
place I reached after a ride of a couple of hours. It consists *)f 
three separate villages on the banks of the river I'sser, at a distance 
of upwards (>f half a mile from each other, with the three churches 
of St. Abbo, St. John> and St. Michael. The two former are to 
Uie west of the river, and I did not go to them, my visit (which was 
but a flvingone, as I intendctl proceeding thither at a subsequent 
periucl) being confined lo the district of St. Michael. The Mo- 
hammedan merchants' district, Islamgie, lies lower down towartis 
the river. The district of St. Abbo forms the town, properly so j, 
called; of Burio, which was the residence of the Dcjazmacbes oflj 
Damol. till Dejach Goshu removed his capital to Giidera. The 
present His 'Ali was burn at Burie, when his father Dejach 
A'llula was governor of Damot. The I'sser is formed by the 
junction of three streams just above the town; the I'sser itself, 
the DGli, and the Mdiigana. 

After resting a short time at Btirie, 1 returned to Wassua, where 
I found all busy prejmring to start. The distance we travelled 
was. however, very trifling, being less than fi couple of hours' ride ; 
at first asceruling through a thick brushwoiid, and then proceeding 
over a clear plain country, but still slightly rising, from which we 
obtained a \\e\\ of the mountains of Agaumider. Our resting-place 
was A'zga, situate at the foot, to the south, of Mount Kurb, bearfH 
ing, in the direction towards us» the appearance of an isolated cone, "* 
but being in reality the extremity of a range of mountains from 
the north. At A'zga the inhabitants alt understand Amharic, bu(j 
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tbcir language is the Ajerdwi. a harsh guttural dialect, of which I 
have cullected a vocabulary. 

I3/A. — After staying a day at A'zga, we proceeded westward to 
the river Fd-lzam, about 30 feel wide and 2 feel deep, with a rapid 
course southward over a stony botl<»ra. After crossing the F^- 
tzam by a natural ford» we entered the district of Gwagwusa, be- 
yond which we passed the river Zi'ngini, which here forms the 
boundary between Ddmot and Ag.iumSder. This river, though of 
considerable width — at least 30 yaids — has no depth, its waters 
finding their way among the volcanic roeks. of which its bed is 
rnmpf^sed. We now entered the district of TummahA, ami con- 
tinued our course through a a*uniry exhibiting unequivocal signs 
of a volcanic origin. The fertile soil is formed by the disinte- 
gration of the rock which continually protrudes on the surface, 
and which is immediately turned to agricultural purposes. We 
appeared to-day to be travelling along a mountain ridge of some 
elevation^ between ranges of mountains of yet greater height. 

\4th. — Our resting-place of last night was called Gies, and on 
leaving it this morning we had at first tlie mountains to the left» 
which we soon approached and began ascending, taking our course, 
after a ride of three hours, between the two peaks or domes of Fudi 
and Gambakh, after crossing the ridge between which we entered 
the country of A'skuna, one of the seven districts of Agaumider. 
The mountains which we passed to-day are of a strongly marked 
characlert consisting of a mass of volcanic cones or high-pointed 
domes. The entire country is, in fact, of a like origin, the i-ock 
everywhere peeping through the soil covering it, which is of a 
heavy argillaceous description, but which the industry of the in- 
habitants, aided by artificial irrigation, causes lo produce abundant 
crops. After traversing the rid;ue we began dcscendinp;^ north- 
westward to our resting-place, Cherafuchi, in a valley surrounde<l 
by mountains on all sides except the west. 

\bth. — This moniini!;' we at first proceeded down the valley 
westward, but after a lime turned the end of the mountains to the 
right, and crossed another valley district called TJari, after x\hich 
we began ascending the ridge of Mount Faddi, forming^ the divi- 
sion between B^ri and Bdnja, which latter, like A'skuna, is a 
basin surrounded by mountains except towards the west. The 
capital of Dejach Baria, if it may be called by such a name, is 
known also by ihc name of Banja, in Agiwi Banjiigha. It consists 
of merely a few huts occupied by himself and family and their 
immediate attendants; the vd I age, which was formerly of much 
greater extent, having been burnt last year b^ Oiswiro Wencn, the 
Rds's mother, in conjunction w-ilh Ocjach G(5shu, A number of 
small streams were crossed t<j-day. but ihev would scarcely ap|iear 
10 have water enough to carry them much farther, except the 
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Biiri, in the dislricl of that nnmo, which joins the Gucheghti, 
and ihc Gitldni which joins the Teinbil, both which rivers unite 
uiih the Dtirra, a tributary of the Abd'i, in the country of the 
Shunkalas. ^m 

16///. —This morning I walked about a mile N.E, to the river^l 
T^mbil, which is here about 10 feet in width and a fool in depth, 
running VV.N.W. to the Durra. In my way back I went a short 
(Hslancc westward to a small village of Faldsha weavers, with whom 
I nnlrrccl into conversation, and from whom (on a subsequent as 
well as liio present occasion) 1 obtaine<l a number of words of 
their lnngung;c. It bears, in many instances, a close resemblance 

lo the AgAwi. In both, tbe harsh guttural sound of the Arabic i 

(which, in my vocabulary, is represented by ly//) is extremely pre- 
valent. Their name in their <»\vn dialect is Faldssa, in Ag^%ri 
Filisi : in Amharic they are called Faldsha. They do not per- 
mit any one to enter their houses, or to touch them or their clothes. 
In case of the former law being infringed, they desert the house; 
and in cose of the laller they wash their whole btwlies and clothes 
in nmnitj^ water, on which account their residences are always in 
the neighbourhood of some stream. They say that they are the 
rhildrcn of Israel. Their priests (of whom I saw one) are under 
as strict an inlenlict with respert to the rest oJ ihe poople as these 
are in regaril to strangers. They cannot even eat the food pre- 
pared by others, but have to grind their grain and bake their own 
bread, leading a life of celibacy in a separate dwelling, which the 
others are forbidden to enter. The Fahishas are weaversj somc^H 
few are also smilhu : the women are pottei's. ^| 

17/A. — My wish* on visiting B/mja, being to proceed as far 
westward as practicable, 1 this morning left that place for Matdk- 
kel, the extreme hmil of Dejach Bfiria's territories in the desired 
direction. The road descended slightly towards the w^est, through 
a c(*untry traversed by several streams, nil tributary to the Ddrra. 
The Zili and Gucheghti are each alx>ut 20 feet broad, and a foot 
or more deep : llie others are inconsulerable brooks. The coun- 
try passed through is mostly covered with brushwo(xl, with occa- 
sional patches of cultivation ; but in the lawcr portions it becomes 
more o|ien and belter cultivaled. The mountains which close the 
basin of Biiiija to the left fall by degrees, antl we proceeded west- 
ward round the base of them, and subsequently of others, all 
forming part of the system of Viilcnnic uumnlains, of which Fiidi^H 
seems to be the centre, Ihe remarkable dome of that name bein^.H 
visible far above the whole. On the road we passed a lad keeping 
cattle, and my attendants seized him by the arm. saying they would . 
sell him to the Turk (myself). The pot>r child was draggo 
along for some distance in tears, till 1 rode up and ordered thcmli 
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to desiat, II was a perfect picture of slave -stealing as practised 
in these countries. After a ride of five hours and a half we 
reached Chughai. in the district of Matdkkel, on the frontier of 
Ag"auinfder, towards the valley of the AbAl, which is inhabited 
by Shdnkaias (the Nubas of the maps), who are netrroes. It 
was inarkcl-day at Chu^bai. and many of these Shinkalas had 
come up to sell small bales of cottiin^ gourds of butter, &c. iVly 
appearance set the whole market in an uproar, no white man 
liaving been seen there before ; and so great was the conimo- 
li<»a that I was oblig:ed to leave it much sooner than 1 wishe<l, 
and before I could obtain any information of much importance; 
as It was evident that as long as 1 was present no business would be 
dune. The Shiinkalas. in particular, exhibited signs of the greatest 
fear at my presence ; fine tall muscular men, armed with sjK'ar and 
knife, hurrying away and hiding themselves among the bushes as I 
appmached. They \vore no cloihing. having merely a narrow 
thon» of elephant's hide round the waist, in which the knife is 
stuck, and another, made of the bark of trees, which passes between 
the legs. I am informed that they dig pits for the elephant in 
its path to the watering-places, which they a)ver over with 
branches of trees, grass, &c., and wlien the animal has fallen into 
one of these, they despatch him with their spears. These negroes 
form the slave population of Agnumider. where they are in great 
numl>ers, and many are also to be met with in Damot and Gojam, 
They are captured in the expeditions into their country of Dejach 
Baria and his chiefs. 

Beyond the Shiinkalas to the W. or S.W. are a tribe of Gallas 
called \V;imbcra, many of whom are also captured bv the Agawis. 
Like the Shunkalas, they inhabit the valley of the Abai, and they 
Would appear to be those of tlieir widely spread nation who have 
penetrated farthest in that direction. They are not negroes, but 
are of various shades of colour, like the Abyssinians generally and 
the other Galla tribes. 

To the N. of the Shankalas is the country of Gi'njar, inhabiteil 
l»y Mohammedan blacks, whose language, as I had the means of 
Jlioertaining from a conversation with a man and woman of that 
country, both slaves of Dejach Baria, is a corrupt Arabic. The 
man came from the district i>f Aburanda CwIik h name is in the 
maps extcn<lcd to the whole country of Gmjar)» who saitl that 
Iiis country is a week's journey (mm Hrinja, and two from Kudin. 
The woman was from a district called El Aiish, ch>5e to Kurira. 
Both, like the Shdnkalas, were negroes. Their country is prin- 
cipally subjected to the inroads of the Abyssinians of Ku^ra and 
Dtknben, and it furnishes many slaves t4> the market of Gondar; 
but the I*]g_\ptians (Turks) from the \.\V. also take large num- 
bers of them. 
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The people of Ag^aumuler, as il is called in Amharic — the na- 
tive name is Affhaghd — in appearance, dress, manners^ and reli- 
pion do not differ from the rest of the Abjssinians, with whum 
tliey have for a long: time been incorporated. They say that their 
original country was Lnsta. where there are still A'gau tribes re- 
maining:, and that they left it in consequence of their father (chief) 
having killed his brother, when they moved westward, displacLJ 
the SbAnkalas. who were the previous occupiers of this oi>untr 
The seven sons of this emigrant became the fathers of the sliB 
existing seven tribes of Agaumider. In this clanship they appear 
to vary from the other Abyssinians, among whom I am not aware 
of anything of the sort existing. They also think it no sin to sell 
slaves. Avhicht iis is well known, the Abvssinians generally refraia 
from doingr from religious mc>tives. But in other respects they 
seem to observe ail tlie religious forms and ceremonies of their 
neighbours, and assert their orthodoxy quite as strongly as those da 
1 wished t(» learn when Christianity was first introduced amoa 
them, but they would not hear of their ancestors haWng ever be 
pagans, A pripsi told me. however, that Agaumider was coa 
CjU(?red by ihe Emperor Johunnes. wlio made the inhabitants of 
tlie ctunilry build churches and adopt the religion of Abyssinia 
It is n<^t now the time to indulge in speculations, as facts 
more than suflicient to occupy my attention; but I may jt 
remark tliat it is not improbable that these two people, 
Falishas and Agdwis, are the remains of the early inhabitants i 
Abyssinia, who in the course of ages were ilisplaced by more 
recent selilcrs from the opposite shores of the Red Sea, or by 
invaders from the south. An cxaminati<m of ibe other dialectL 
of this country, of whii-h there are several, will no doubt tend fH 
throw light upon this subjet-t. ^ 

21^^ — After a stay of nearly a week at Banja, I this morning 
left it on my return to Dembecha, by the way of Gi'esh ami Gu- 
dera. The road went caslward, ascending the mountains; and 
in near a couple of hours we reached an extensive and level mea- 
dow, called Zinibiri. fdle<l with herds, over which we proceeded, 
crossing the river 'J'embil near its source. It is here a small 
limpid brook, the wimHng course of which is marked by a double 
row of trees lining its banks. The pinin <if Zimbiri took about 
Rii hour to cr()ss. when we again rrmtiniietl slightly ascending, and 
in rather more than another hour we approached Mount Barf, on 
whjth is n considerable monastery tiediculed to the Abyssinian 
saint Lalibala. Still continuing our course eastward and south- 
eastward, wc skirted the mountain for some time, first passing the 
river Guder, just at its junction with .mother small stream, and 
then begnn crossing a ridge branrhing from Mount Barf, the 
ascent of which was very steep and difficult. The Guder, which 
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is here a small shallow stream about four yards in breadth, falls (I 
am lold) into the A'sher, which joins the Bahr-el-azrek far ti) the 
N. of the DCirra and Bolassa. Our road now led more south- 
word ihrough the fertile district of Demcka, the principal village 
of which we soim reached, and slopped at for the night. 

2*2;///. — From Demcka we proceeded at first over a mountain- 
ous country covered with wood, but still prcsenlinfj frequent spots 
of cultivation. By degrees the ground got clearer as we ap- 
proached the upper course of the river Fa-lxom, liere divided into 
two small streams, the larger one being about 10 feel wide. Sub- 
sequently the country became a fine plain, covered wiih numerous 
tillages, and well cultivated. We now approEiclie<l the frontiers 
of Diimot, (»n passing which the district ol" A'shfa was entered, at 
the residence of the Sbum of which, Baliimbaras Sdkom, we 
stopped. 

23rtl. — It was understood when I left Bdnja that the Balam- 
baras wcudd provide me with an escort to the source of ihe Ab^'i; 
but he happening to be at Dembecha in attendance on the De- 
jasma<*h, his wife (a daughter of Dejach Biria) was unable or 
unwilling to supply me with people, and I was told ihal I must 
not think of proceeding thither alone, as the place was deserted, 
and, besides, the road lay through a forest, in which I was sure 
to be robbed. All this was. to a certain extent, true enough, 
although (as 1 afierwards found) wiih a p*)od deal of cxa^geralion. 
However, 1 allowed myself to be persuaded, and proceeded, there- 
fore, on my return road towards Dembecha ; intending either to 
get an escort at my next resling-place, or else lo defer my visit to 
Gi'esh till after Easier (ibis year a month later here than with us), 
when the Dejazmach would come to Gudera. This morning's 
road was somewhat descending among mountains; and crossing 
the river Lakh and several other small streams^ we came, after a 
ride of upwards of two hours, into the plain in which Gddera. the 
Dejazmach*s capital and residence in the rainy season, is situated. 
On crossing the plain ^nd reacliing the spol, [ was surprised U) 
find it almost entirely deserledj and the huls of which it is com- 
posed for the far greater part in ruins ; but such. I was told, is its 
condition during the greater portion of the year, when it is not 
visited by the Dejazmach. ]l is only about four years since he 
removed hither from Burie. Gudera is placed on a mass of vol- 
canic rocks rising slightly above the plain, which during the rains 
is to a wide extent covered with waU^r, forming then an extension 
of a small lake to the eastward of the place. The residences of 
the Dejazmach and some of his principal itfllccrs, and the church 
of I'ekla Hinmanot, are on a son of citadel formed by a small 
prominence of the same rock. From Gudera we went across to 
the lake, from whence, after a circuitous road over the rocky plain, 
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wc proccciletl round the back of the mountains to the east of ii 
into the district of Assoa, putting up at Dfimeri, the residence 
the Shuni. 

24/A. — At DtJineri I met BalainbarAs SAkom returning home 
from Dembecha, who Lad not much difficult}' in persuadiug me 
to accompany him buck to A'sbfo, from whence he promised mt 
an escort lt> Giesh Abai. Our yesterday's road by Gudera hadl 
been very circuitous, but to day we proceeded in almost a straight 
line westward, leaving the plain of Gudera to the N., and keepini 
almost all the whole way on tolerably level ground. During ihi 
heat of the day we rested »t Sbakwit, the residence of a relati 
of the Balambaras, and continuing our journey in the afternoo: 
were overtaken by a violent storm of bail and rain, which weltei 
the whole party to the skin hmg; before we could reach our plac 
of destination. The nitmiUains during the whole road — we a 
penred to be going along the summit of a h»w ridge — are of thi 
same volcanic description as the rocks of Gudera, being evidenll 
a continuation of those of Ag.iumider; but they arc here everj< 
where covered with cultivated fields. 

26^//. — After remaining a day at A'&hfa, I started this mornii 
to visit the scjurce of the Abai. Our course was at first level 
through a fine country, to the mountain chain of Jinnit and 
A'labal. which we crossed, having first passed the source (»f the 
river Liikli, beyond which we cnlered the district of Sakkala, 
which extends to some distance eastward. On descending to thefl 
opposite side (»f the mountain past the sources of the river Fa-tzam,^B 
we came to a view of Mount Giesh, in which several streams 
have their rise, uniting (o the northward with that to which by 
universal assent the name of Ab;i*i is more especially given. After 
crossing Mount Jinnit ihe road was tolerably level, Mount Giesh 
being to our right hand, liU wc came to a valley to the left, be- 
yond which. *m a grndually rising eminence, is the church of Si. 
Michael. We turned off a little way norlh-easlward into a 
swampy piece of ground covered with grass and rushes, and sur- 
rounded with trees of no great size and brushwood, in about ihei 
centre of which a spot was pointed out to me as the source of lh«] 
AbiSi. At first it was scarcely distinguishable from ibc rest of 
the rnarsh ; but on approaching and inspecting it more closely, 
a small collection uf water about a foot in diameter was visible 
among llic rushesj which could just be reached with the hand 
when kneeling on a narrow mtjund of stnl which partU surroundtH 
it. From this spot the course of the river was poitilcd out to me™ 
as proceeding south-eastward, after which it turns eastward, north- 
eastward, and then N. round the fhurch-hill. No water is, how- 
ever, visiMe abovcground for a considerable distance; and as far 
as I could see, the course of the river was only marked by a con 
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tinuation of the swamp along ihe valley. To the N.N.W. of the 
principal source another was shown me at about 5 yards distance 
from it, a patch of dry ground of about 2 yards in width being 
between the two, and the rest being all swamp. I asked for a 
third source, but was told there was no other. The church is not 
visible fiom the spot on account of the intervening trees, but its 
bearing is about N. 35** E, That of the summit of Mount Gi'esh is 
aboat S.60° W. On questioning my guides as to the celebrali<in of 
religious ceremonies here, they srorned the idea of their perform- 
ing anything of the sort, being Christians; but they admitted that 
yearly in the month of Hedar, or Tahsas (etbouL the end of Novem- 
ber), after the rainy season, and when the {ground is sufficiently 
dry to allow of it, an ox is slaughtered on the spot by the neigh- 
bouring Shum, and its blood is allowed to flijw into the spring, 
its flesh being eaten on the ground. I couhl not learn that any 
particular ceremonies accompany tliis act. Also at the close of 
the Abyssinian year (the beginning of September), on the eve of 
St. John, sick persons are brought hither and left for seven days, 
which they say ensures their recovery. Logs of wood have from 
lime to lime been laid round the source to ser\'c as a bed i'or these 
sick visitants, but they have sunk in the quagmire ; still traces of 
them are visible, and ihcy ser\'e to give a certain degree of solidity 
to the otherwise unstable soil. Tliese practices are evidently re- 
mains of a hig:her degree of veneration paid to the spot at a 
perirxl when the inhabitants of the country were not converted to 
Christianity. 

On quitting the source of iLo Abai we returned first into the 
road we had left, and then proceeiled s(.>ulh-enstwnrd, having 
the course of the river to our left for a short way, when it turns 
' off to the E. and N. At the distance of about :i (juartpr of a mile 
we came to the brow of the mountain, from which an extensive and 
l>eautirul view is obtained southward of the Ifikc f)f nudern nnd the 
adjacent country. From tliis point we began a steep descent of 
probably from 200 to 300 feet, which brought us to the house of 
the priest of the Church of St. Michael, where we put up. The 
elevation of this spot I make to be 8520 feet.* The elevation 
of the summit of Mount Gi'esh may be about lOiKJ feet above 
the source of the river. The only obser\'rition 1 could take for 
latitude was of Antares, which gave 10° 5<V '27" N. ; differing 
3' from the latitude as determined by Bruce (10*^ 59' 25"). As, 
however, mine is a sinirle observation taken in the face of a bright 
full mmm — clouds had prevented me from observing earlier 
during the night — I place no reliance on the result come to by 

* TIjib and all otti«: heigliU lueutioned by Dr. Beke were determineil by iJie 
twUing-poiut of wftter. — Ed. 
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me, beyond its sening lo prove in a general way the correct- 
ness of Bruce's "observations. I was informed that a village 
formerly existed here ; but the inhabitants have now all left the 
spot, except the priest and the occupants oi two or three houses. 
I need scarcely ad<l that ibis priest is a Cliristian minister. 

A I about a (quarter of a mile from the priest*s house, wcslwar 
Is the remarkable cave at the foot of Mount Giesh, visiie<l and 
described by Bruce. In the afternoon I also went to examine \t 
under the guidance of the priest. The approach lo it is not at al] 
easy, being through a thick plautation of canes, hiding from vien 
the entrances, of which there are several in the face of the rock,^ 
The one al wliich I entered was so low as lo compel me to stoop 
and almost creep in ; but after a passage thus of 3 or 4 vards the 
rtK)f rises to the height of 10 or 12 feet at least. Our entrance 
drove out numerous birds which make the cave their haunt. Th^^| 
cavity we were now in appeared lo be some 20 yards in extent,^' 
but my guide told mc that it continues underground as far as 
Mount Alabal, where there is an outlet, and that people 
through with torches. During the rains the whole cave is fille 
with water. 

I have not with me Bruce's account of his visit to this interest*] 
ing sj>ot, having merely taken a few notes when at Ankober, fron 
an abstract of his work. I am not prepared therefore lo commenl 
on any discrepancies that may appear to exist between his account 
of it and mine : nor is this indeed the place to do so ; it is suffi* 
cient for mc to note down things as 1 found them at the period 
of my visit.* 

^7th. — My stay at the priest's house only lasted till this morn- 
ing. On leaving it wc continued descending the face of the 
mountain through a thitk w<>od, crossing the small stream Gu<Uj 
llirce times before reaching the j)lain, where we again passe<l xiA 
'J'he Toail now led past Giidera, from whence we proceeded by al 
more direct path over the mountains lo A'ssoa, reaching the housei 
of our host of Wednesday last after a ride of about 1 hours. 

28/A. — The road from jlumeri to-day led across the valley* 
plain of A'ssoa, and over Mount Sagwodit, the ascent and descenl 
of which are very steep, into another valley district named ' 
Arbodsh, closed to the S. by low hills. On crossing these latter 
the district of Yemalog was traversed, and thai of Dinn, watered^ 
by the river Lazza, was entered. This river, which joins the Bir^^ 
is a small brook about 10 feet wide and less than a fool deep, 
with a rapid current. Soon after passing by this river (it was not 
crossed here) we reached the village of Charr, where we stopj 



* The accouut alluiled tu by Dr. Beke will be found in Bruce, voh ill. cb. '. 
See alio Muixay'v * Life of Qnice/ pp. 362 — 387 (4to. edit.).»KD. 
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The bluff of ihe mountains behind Dembecha was visible from 
the liuic we crossed Mount Sagwodit, bearing there about 

29/A. — This morning's ride brought me back to Dembecha 
after an absence of three weeks, durin^'^ which I traversed a 
country the greater part of which had not previously been visited 
by any European. The road of to-tlay was for some distance 
level, but it began to rise as we approached the mountains towards 
the E. On the way the rivers Bir, Kacham, and Vech:ireka were 
crossed at a higher point of their course, the first being still a 
considerable stream, as its rocky bed manifests. aUbough at 
present^ at nearly the close of the dry season, it is not more than 
about 15 feet wide, with a depth of perhaps a foot. During the 
rains it increases in size so as to be impassable. It is proper to 
remark here that I have given the dimensions of the several 
streams as I estimated thcui at the place of crossing. In most 
cases this will be to a certain extent incorrect, as the fords, 
whether natural or artificial, are shallower, and at the same time 
broader than the rest of the stream. 

April 7th, — A week only after my return to D6mbecha from 
Agaumi'der, the Dejazmach left for the N. im a mihtary cam- 
paign : and I having been invited by his eldest legitimate son, 
Aito Dori (who had been a patient of mine since the end of last 
yeau"), to accompany him on a visit to a relative of his in Gojam, 
we this day left Dembecha together, and in the afternoon reached 
Amwdtta, a little way beyond Lachilachila, by a route somewhat 
higher up and shorter than that by which I came in company 
with the Dejazmach in January last. 

Sth. — To-day our road lay altogether to the S. of our former 
one, crossing the river Yeda, where the valley widens, and the 
country becomes more mountainous as it approaches the Abai, and 
passing Dagat, the capiUil and principal residence of the rulers of 
Gujam since the lime o^ Ras Hdilu, the greatgrandfather of Biru, 
the present Dejazmach of this province. Beyond Dagat the 
ground becomes more level as far as Zdnaini, one of the villages 
belonging to Oizoro VYalleta Georgis, a daughter of lias Hailu 
and the maternal aunt of Dejach Goshu, where we stopped for 
the night. The contrast between Gojam and Ddmot is almost 
more striking in returning into the former country than it was on 
leaving it; scarcely a tree being ti) be seen, with the exception of 
the small groves which invariably surround the churches. Even 
the brushwood lining the banks of a few of the rivers — and in 
most cases they are with scarcely a bush in their vicinity — is spare 
an<l stunted ; whereas in Damol it partakes more of the character 
of a forest. 

9/A. — A ride of about an hour and a half brought us to Ka- 
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nyanis, another villag^e Iwlonging: to Oizoro Walleta Gcor^is, where 
she was residing, and where I remained until Kaster. with the 
exception of a few davs when I made an excursion to Dima and 
Debra Wark. Kdnyaras is situated on the prolongation of a ridge 
fntm the high mountains to the N., and its elevation is a good 
deal above that of the points measured on mj former journej 
westward. 

2:2nd. — This morning I left Kunjaras for Bichana, the road 
lying to the southward of my former one, and being through a 
country of a more irregular description, the ground rising between 
the rivers to a greater extent than it does more northward. After 
a ride of "2 hours I reached the foot of Mount Dobict, a small 
cone of probably 300 feet in height, and about 5O0 feet in diameter 
at the base. The size of this hill would of itself be insuflicicat 
to render it visible so far off ;is It is, were it not raised on a base 
of considerable elevation, being the flat summit of a side ridge of 
the Talba Wdha mountains. At tlie fool of Mount Debiet, on 
each side, are two churches respectively dcilicaleil lo the Saviour 
and the Holy Virgin. From hence our n»ad continued eastward 
to Bichana, the ground breaking and falling tow^ards the Abai at 
no great distance along to the S, 

23rt/. — The road from Bkhana to Dima, which I went lo day, 
is already known. (See vi>I. xii. p. "2^7,) 

2olh. — After resting yeslerday at Dima, 1 this morning left for 
Debra Wark, which place I reached after a tide of rather more 
than 3 hours through an uninteresting country, travcrsetl bv a 
number of small streams, the ground rising towards the N.VV. 
Debra Wark is a large town on the road between Gondar and 
Baso, situate on a conical eminence in the fork of the two small 
streams Tazza and Zinjut. The Tazza afterwards joins the Id^n 
and two rivers of the name of Chee, and the four united flow to 
llie Ab4i . Debra Wark contains a celebrated monastery dedicated 
to the Holy Virgin. After remainiiig there a short lime, I rc- 
turneil the same afternfK)n to Dima by another road a little higher 
up towards the mountains. 

'26/A. — The return road from Dima to Kdnyaras was at first the 
same as that by which I had proceeded to Denibecha ; but it after- 
wards turns more to the S., passing between Angach and Debict. 

2S///. — As the family 1 was residing with removed to Zanami to 
keep the Easier holidEiys. we this morning left for that place. 

May lift. — Tins morning I ro<le to Melli, about an lumr and 
a half disiaul Irom Zanami, for the purpose of takmg a few bear- 
ings to connect my former with my present route. 

Sith. — The holidays Laving terminated, I this morning took leave 
of my friends and proceeded on my way lo Yejubbiv because if I 
delayed my visit any longer 1 should lose the opportunity of con- 
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rersii^ with tbe merchants from bevond the Ab**^!, who return to 
their countries before the rainy season sets in. The road to-day 
hj Kouth-westward, at fir&t slightly descendinp, but tolerably 
level, and crossing the river Gdltela. On passing the village 
CwBdilema the first regular descent towards the Abd'i takes 
place, consisting of a complete step of probably a couple of 
hundred feel, which step is visible to a considerable distance 
-westward, forming' in appearance from the lower ground a low 
llange of hills. From thence tbe ground still continues faUing, 
<&ltLoueh very slightly, as we approached the large town of Y^ush, 
couiaining the monastery of St. Michael; on the way to which, 
tLe small stream Zil>a. which falls into the Yeda, is crossed twice. 
As we left the high country and appniacheti the valley the ground 
berome mure and more cultivatetl — the upper plain being for the 
most part mere pasture-ground— and near Yaush almost the 
wh<»le land is under tillage. 

\2th. — A ride of '2 hours nearly westward, crossing the river 
Yeda, which at the close of the dry season is a mere dilch, brought 
ui to Yejubbi, a large commercial town close to the market of 
Biso. 

On the Sunday after my arrival at Yejubbi the weekly kafilab 
from that town and Baso market to the Galla countries bey*»nd 
the Abd'i, was attacked and plundered by a parly of Kuttai Callas, 
who had crossed the river from the S.E., several individuals being 
rejKjrled to have been murdere*! by them on the occasion- It was 
therefore deemed expedient to send a strong detachment of troops 
down to the Ab^'i with the kafilah of the ensuing week, for ihc 
purpose of escorting it, as also <»f protecting the one coming up to 
market from the opposite side of the river; and 1 gladly availed 
myself of the opp«»rtunity thus afforded me of visiting the Abai 
in this direction. 

Towards evening on Friday the 20ih of May. 1 pniceeded in 
the company of a neighbouring Shum weslwar<l towards the valley 
of the river Chamoga, into which we descended, slopping at the 
rillage of Dand after a short ride of about 2^ hours. The 
descent from the high land of Gdjam is extremely steep, and in 
lOtne places almost precipii<»us ; and on leaving it one finds 
oneself soon in the lower mountain country bounding the Abdi, 
and likewise extending some distance up the cttursps of its 
affluenU. To the VV. of the Chamoga. between it and the 
W6tcrin, are Mi>unts Jibella and Mulera, two remarkable peaks, 
being the continuation of the high lard bcfire il ultogethrr falls 
towards the Abiii. much in the same way as the Aniba of Dey is 
ft prolongation of Shoa Mieda, between the Adabai and Rersena. 
Miiunt Muiera. which, like Dey. is almost inaccessible, is used as 
A state prison and also as a place of refuge m case of invasion. 
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On the following; morning (Salurday. May 21st) we conllnued 
our descent towards the Aba'i, and afier a ride of about 2 hours, 
on passing the ^-Ulage of Dungwam^ we reached an almost per- 
pendicular cliff of at least 500 or 600 feel in height, down the 
face of which we descended on fool. This cliff is in a line with 
the riverw:ird face of Mutera, and both are manifcstlv purlioiu of 
the same gtejt in the valley of the Abdi. On reaching the fool of 
this chff the rond proceeded more level, crossing the rivers Dano 
and ^ans, but il became more sleep again as we approached the 
AbaT, which we reached afler a further ride of about 5 hours. 
At no great distance from the river we passed the place whcr« 
the previous week's knfdah had been attacked. Here were the 
remains of one individual^ a Mohamuiedau merchant, who had 
been killed by the marauders : his flesh was now nearly con- 
sumed by the hysenas and vultures. They said that thirten 
persons in all were killed; but this I doubt exceedingly : at all 
events there were no traces of more than one dead botly. At no 
great distance from it there was, it is true, the greater |K)rtion of 
a human skeleton ; hut this had cviilcntly been tticrc a much 
longer time, and it was in fact admitted to be that of a slave who 
had died on the road some lime previously- 

Al the point at which we reached the Abai that river is joined 
from the N. by a small stream called Laggaoldo, being the name 
Ijv uhich the lower course of the Yeda is known amuug the 
Galla inliahitanls of the valley. The ford over'the Abik'i is known 
by the uanic ol jVlelka Fiiri ; Melha in the Galla language mean- 
in^Jord. The Abai at this s]K>t is not more than from 50 to 60 
yards in width, and the greatest depth at this season is 5 feet« o^j 
perhaps rather less. Just bch)W the junction of the Laggaold 
are rsipitis, but of no great fall or extent. When the river rises ! 
should imagine all traces of ihem are lost. The elevatitm 
iLr siream was found lo be 2316 leet. This result is, howevefj 
subject to doubt, nn account of the vessel usetl on this paxlj 
ctdar occasion f4>r boiling the water having a narrow neck, whic 
probably confined the steam. The latitude by observations 
the moon and Jupiler I make 9^ 54' 40" N., being, tcithiu 
viilea at the most, the. extreme southern limit of the course of th 
river Abdl, The rocky banks of the river are far more bold an 
precipitous than at the place where I crossed il on my way fn 
Shoa. 

On the road down to the river we were joined by numerou 
parlies of soldiers, as also of merchants and country-people abou 
t(» cross il ; and on reaching the ford we fauud the up-comin 
kafilnh busily engaged in passing over from the opposite sid< 
This and a son of market which was held on the beach at tfa 
junction of the Laggaoldo by those who did not go farther cither 
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way, look up the time till the evcninfj. when they, wiih ourselves, 
encamped for ihe night on the heach^ which is of considerable 
extent. 

Before sunrise the next morning (M ay "22) the whole party bejjan 
their march, a b«>dy of soldiers pri>ceeding in advance, wliilst others 
flanked the kafdah and covered its rear. The road we took to-day is 
not that by which thekafilah usually coincs; but it was chosen in pre- 
ference as being" more to the \V ., and getting sooner under the flank 
of the mountains. On reaching the station Kararo, to the S, of the 
river Sdns. the authorities stopped the kafdah to count the slaves 
and loads of ivory. I placed m>3tdf by their side, and couKl thus 
ascertain the tale without fear ol falsificaLion. There were IIU of 
the former, and J-J of die latter. The owners did all in their 
p<jwer to pass the slaves by uncounted, and as there was no barrier, 
or anything like previous arrangement (although the Sfime task is 
repeated every week), it is not to be wondered at that tliev suc- 
ceeilcd in several instantes, as I myself witnessed. I sliould say, 
therefore, that the number may iaiHy be taken at IGO. The 
horse and ass loads of ivory consisted in some rases of one, most 
frequently two, and in several three, four, and even more tusks; 
so that 73 pair ot teeth, large and small, may safely be taken as 
tlieir amount. The ivory was stated to exceed by far the weekly 
average; whilst on the other hand the number of the slaves was by 
all admitted to fall much below it. As the market lakes ])lace 
weekly during the seastm, which iasts nbout eight months, if the 
weekly average be estimated at only t200, this gives 70UU indi- 
viduals as the yearly import. 

The slaves are mostly children, male and female, from the 
Galla countries beyond the Abai, extending southward to Kaffa, 
Enirea, and Jdnjero. and, in fact, far beyond. Many of them 
are Chrisuans. others are Mohammedans, but the greater portion 
are pagan Gallas. Their colour generally — hut there are many 
exceptions — is lighter than that of the Abyssinians, and some are 
not of darker complexion than the natives of southern Euroj>e. A 
smaller portion consists of Shankalas or Negroes from the low 
country to the S.VV. 

The ivory comes principally from Enarea, as does also the cof- 
fee — of which there were large tiuantilies, thiiu^h I coukl not 
count the lf»ads — as likewise gold and civet. Fn)ni the nearer 
Galla countries, especially the adjoining one of dudera. cl(»ths are 
bought in considerable numbers, as also much iron and c.itilc. 

I'he constant stale of warfare in which the Gallas live, renders 
it, I am assured by all, utterly impossible for a single traveller to 
penetrate through their country ; and as far as I am >el informed, 
ihe Mohammedan merchants would object to his acconipnnpng 
themi as his presence would only expose them to greater risks and 
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obstacles iban ihey are subject lo under existing: circumstancw. 
Bolh Mr. Bell, an F-nplish gentleman, and M. Blondel. ihc Bel- 
gian consul-general in Egypt, wh<» lately visited this country, were 
most desirous of proceeding to Endrea. but found it impracticable. 

After bringing up the kafilab to beyond the river Dann, and 
thus placing it in safely, the escort returned h<»me, leainng the 
merchants lo ci>mc up as they thought fit l« the market of the fol- 
lowing day. I, wiih the Shum. whom 1 had accompanied down 
to the river, returned to Vejubbi by a road rather to the eastward 
of that by which we descended on Friday. 

fin mv arrival at Yejiibbi, I learned that the Dejazmacb had 
broken up his camj» in Miecha, atid was tni the point of returning 
to Dembccha, whiiher I immediately proceeded to join him, leav- 
ing Yejubbi on the 'l^nXx May. and reaching Dembecha on the 
29lh. My journal presents little of interest, as the general fea- 
tures of the counlrv have already been made known from my pre- 
vious routes across it. My course this time was yet farther to the 
southward than previously, crossing the river Chimoga just where 
it breaks from the plains and falls towards the AbAi. At this spot 
1 met with a number of <late-palins Jn full fruit. 1 had frequently 
seen stunted plants on the high land, and had inquired whether 
they were not ihe date-palm, but was assured they were not, On 
the present occasion, however^ 1 had the means of ascertaining 
their identity by picking and calin^ the fruit. It was small, and 
the pxill», though soft, was exceedingly acerb. I am told that 
when quite* ripe it is very pleasant eating, although it never attains 
any great degree of sweetness. The elevation was here nearly, if 
not quite, .W.^O feet, and I have met with stunted plants at least 
1000 feel higher. M 

On t!ie i-oud to Dembecha, I passed several parties of mer- ™ 
clianls proceeding hither on their way to Gondar and Massowah 
(by the Abyssinians called Matzuwa), with slaves, ivory, coffee, ^ 
&c. The slaves go along without the least restraint, singing | 
and chatting, and apparently perfectly happy. They are gene- 
rally treated with attention, slopping frcquendy on the road to 
rest and feed. They are mostly well dressed, and many of 
them wear conical caps of plantuin-leaves to protect them from 
the sun. The girls, almost without exception, have necklaces 
of beads. In fact, it is not lo the interest of their owners lo 
treat them otherwise than well ; for as more than one merchant 
has said to me at Yejubbi, when asking for medicine for them, H 
"they are our (property (hybt, literally cattle)^ and we c^innot ™ 
afford to lose them.** They generally invest the best-looking 
of their female slaves, in most cases a full-grown girl, with the 
title of wife during the journey, and she is in consequence treated 
with an extra degree of attention and kindness, being frequentlj 
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mounted on a mule, and on their arrival at the station for tbe day 
having a hut built for ht»r reception, besides receiving from the 
others the respect lo which her temporary rank entitles her. But 
this does not prevent her from bein^j sold with the rest on reach- 
ing- their place of destination. AH the female slaves, however, 
without exception, whatever their number, and however tender 
their age. — and many are children of eig-hl or nine years at most — 
are the concubines of their master and his servants during the 
journey; the same continuing through the various changes of 
ownership until they are disposed of to their ultimate possessors. 

On my arrival at Denibedia. 1 learned that the Dejnzmach was 
not coming thither, it being his intention first to undertake an 
expedition against the Kuttai Gnllas, in the direction of whose 
country he was already on his iimrch. Being desirous of accom- 
panying him beyond the Aba'i, I lost no time in returning to 
\4ush, as his roa<l would pass near that place; and oti the 3rd 
of June I left Dembecha, proceeding that day to Amwaita by 
a road in some slight degree varying from any I had hitherto 
travelled. 

On the following mc»rning 1 left Amwatla, taking the road by 
which I had come from Yejubbi, as far as the river Chamoga, 
soon alter passing which river we turned off rather more to the 
E. On the way we met with a numerous kafiluh of merchEints 
with slaves, ivory, coffee, gold, civet, *Vc., proceeding to Gotular 
and Ma6S(5\vah, by the way of Den*bechii. Several of iliciu were 
of the party in whose company I had come up from tlic Ahdi, 
ibey having been detained thus long near Yejubbi, arranging with 
the authorities as lo the amount of tribute or duly to be paid by 
them; a proceeding which in this country takes up no little 
lime. 

At Yaush I remained until the 14lh, expecting the arrival of 
the Dejazmaches Goshu and Biru ; on which d^Yf henring that 
they were to arrive at the camji near the village of Yckant;U, 1 
proceeded thither in a S.E. direction over a level country, reach- 
ing it after a slow ride of about two hours. Towards the latter 
part of the way we passeil a number of springs, the waters of 
which find their way eastward, going to form in part a small 
stream named Oi'at, which we also crossed shorllv before reaching 
the camp. The Dejazmaches not having yet arrived, I went and 
took up my quarters in tbe village of Gannat, about half a mile 
distant fnjm the camp. 

June \Hth, — It was not until to-day (the DeJRmaches having 
arrived on the IGlh) that the march towards the Abai commenced. 
The road, although on the whole descending, was for the greater 
part tolerably level, proceeding alcmg a ridge fnnn the table-land, 
running about S.W. between the valley of the Abci'i and that of 
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the La^£r»6l(]o. TUe ridge bv definrcc* acquires a more roounUia- 
ous character, and al'ier passing close to the peak of Mount Komi, 
it ends in a precipice similar to that on the road to M elka Furi, 
down iLe face of which we descended on foot, encampine at \ 
short distance from the bottom of it. at the small \'illa^e of Girniim, 
just past a small stream, on the banks of which grow a number tjf 
lime»irces. Mount Zemi, an amba of lower elevation than Kumi. 
is at a short distance westward, at the foot of which a market is held 
frequented by the KQttai and Guderu Gallas. 

During the night after our arrival at Gimim, a tremendous 
storm t(H>k place, the rain falling in such torrents that the Abdi 
rose at once about three feet, washing away several persons. This 
discoura^red the Dejazuiachrs and their forces, who regarding it ss 
the ciiinmcncement of the rainy season, were afraid not mcrelv 
that thf»ir progress through the enemy *s country would be im- 
peded, but that their return across the river would be rendered 
a matter of difficully and danger. Several parties of soldiers 
who had already crossed the river came back, and the Dejaz- 
maches, allhoujrh not until after much deliberation, decidevl on 
abandoning the campaign and returning home. 

As, however, I did not like to leave the vicinity without visiting 
the Abai. 1 obtained from Dejach Goshu an esciirt. and rather 
late in the day on the 20th descended to the river, which was at a 
very short distance from our staliiin. The road at first descended 
steep to the villageof.Jijja. after which it ct»ntinued tolerablv level 
till we reached the edge of a precipitous ravine, at liin boiinm of 
whieh runs a small stream named Farandukh ; whence drstend- 
ing sleep round the fo*»t of Mount Kclinto, we soon came ti> the 
AbA'i. 'J he descent, principally on fool, occupied in all upwards of 
throe hours Jusl before reaching the river we crossed the small 
torrent Ginkameiti. and at a short diblance to our right (\V.) was 
the ford Melka Kuki. The Abai had now sunk to its level pre- 
vious to the rain of the Ihth. that is, al>out knee deep. Its width 
here I estimated at about 70 or ^0 yards, but it had evidently 
spread cin»siderablv '>» the opposite side, where a brond slip <»f 
low land was visible which the waters had covered and again lefL 
The banks ol the river on this side are quite precipitous. I boiled 
my therm<»meler here under more favourable circuiusiances than 
at Melka Fdri (having taken down my own tin-p<it), and found 
it to give an elevation of *i815 feet. The result only confirms 
mv doubts as to the correctness of the obscr\alion at the former 
place; whilst its near approach to the result obtained at the spot 
where 1 cn»ssed from Shoa (293G feel), serves to establish the 
general correciness of both, and to determine with tolerable 
accuracy the elevation of the Abii'i in this portion of its course. 
The bed of the river is here, as everywhere else, extremely wind- 
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ing. As remaining bj the Abai was tleemed rather a dangerous 
experiment, f(»r our parly w;is but small, and several <if the Kuttai 
Gallas were Wsible above on the opposite side — al least so ihey 
«aid, but I confess I did not see them — we lost no time in leaving 
the spot Instead, however, of returning lo the station, we as- 
cended the steep amba of Kelinto, the upper j>ortinn of which 
consists of perpendicular masses of roek, forming a natural fortress 
deemed impregTiable. Il is inhabited by Gallas in allegiance to 
Gojam ; and hither the inhabitants of the neig^hbouring low country 
flee when afraid of invasion, as at the present period. Here we 
flopped for the night. 

2I5/. — The descent from Kelinto towards the N., allbougb 
sleep, is not so precipitous as on the side next the river, and it 
soon ends in an almost level ridge, al first very narrow, but after- 
wards increasing in breadth, which unites it with Mount Miti, an 
omba oi smaller size and lower elevation. From thence the road 
ascends, being at the latter part very sleej), until the brow of the 
mountains is reached, from which we descended lo our station of 
the 18lh. We here fell into our fcjrnier road, aloug which we 
continued till near reaching the peak of Komi, when wo turned oflf 
lo the hou^e of the Shum of the district, where we put up for the 
night. 

*2,'2nd^ — This morning a thick mist, which filled the whole 
atmosphere^ hid evcrvlhing from sight ; but on our reaching the 
church of St. Michael Komi it n)se for a moment, so as to afford 
a glimpse of the junction of the river iSIugcr with die Abai. the 
courses of the two rivers a])pearing like winding lines (>f silver. 
The Muger in the lower part of its C(^urse forms the boundary 
between the Tuloma and Kuttai Gallas. We now returned by 
the former road as far as the village of Giindegab, where the 
Dejazmach had stopped for the night, in whose train 1 returned 
to ir'Aush. 

A few days afterwards the Dejazmach left Yaush for bis capital, 
Gudera, where he paiiscd ihe rainy season, and wliilhcr he wished 
me to accompany him. As however I anticipateil that I could 
employ myself much more profitably in collecting information at 
\aush and Vejubbi, 1 declined his invitation ; ami 1 accordingly 
took up my residence at the former place, occasionally visiting the 
latter 

As soon as the setting in of the fine weather would permit, I 
was glad to remove from the stationary position in which I had 
remamed so long. My first step was lo pay a visit to the De- 
jazmach in Damot, for the purpose (among other things) of ob- 
taining a person to accompany a messenger whom I wished lo 
despatch to Shoa with letters. 

1 accordingly quilled Yaush on the 10th of October by the 
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way of Yejulihi an<l Raso market, proceotling thence to Yeguck 
by the road of May ihe 'Ibih and 27th last. The Chiimojta, 
which Is llie principal river on llie way. allhouo:li considcmblj 
increased in width and rapidity, was not very much s*> in depth, 
as I could cross it on my mule without jreiting wet. The oiber 
rivers wore nil fordable wiLlmul much difficulty, the main obstacle 
bein^ at times llieir muddy banks and boitoms, which often 
caused delay and a considerable circuit to find a ford. On the 
road I fell in with several parlies of merchanu goingf with slaves 
and cuffee to Gondar. They had paiised llie rains at Vejubln, 
and now as s^jon as the way was practicable they were proceeding 
to a bare market, where for nearly two months they would be 
withi>ui cnnipotilion. 

Oct. \2tli — I left YegQda, proceeding to Yedesh by the rood 
of May '27th, and thence continuing rather more to the S. than 
on the former occasion, crobsing^ the rivers Shaku and Tzied 
Bomewliai lower down, as also another small stream named Tashet, 
and entering the province of Macbakel, a fine level country. I 
reached llie Dejazmach at Tejagoier, the residence of the go- 
vernor of Janabiel, a separate jurisdiction within the territory of 
Diunol, but appertaining (as far as 1 covdd understand) to Gdjam. 
Boundary questions are not always easy matters at home; no 
wonder then that in Africa they should not be readily unravelled. 

\^th. — To-day the Dcjazmach proceeded a short distance to 
Chdgo. the residence of his son Fiiaurari Tesama, the governor of 
the province of Jawi, whither I accompanied him. Jawi is the 
country which would appear formerly to hav*.* borne the name of 
Giifat ; but liavin^^ beeji taken possession of by the seven tribes of 
the Jawi Gallas from beyond the Abai, it has received its present 
denomination from them, the orig^inal name beii.g lost; but traces 
of it are yet fouiul in ibe (iufal lanfpiage. which is sliU spoken here 
and in the neiirhljourhood. I ci>lleclcd ab*jul a couple of hundred 
words from a native, who g^ave them to me as belonging to this 
languasje : the far greater part are, however, Amharic, either 
quite pure or at most but slightly mmlificd; whilst on the other 
hand those which really vary from that language have not the 
remotest connexion {as far as I can trace) either with it or with 
the A'gau tlialecl formerly spoken throughout the greater part of 
the peninsula, or with the Galla. 

\bth. — Afier remaining yesterday with the Dejazmach, who 
promised to give ine a person to accompany my servant, I this 
morning left Chago, and relumed to Vegiida by a road yet a little 
mure to the 8. than that by which we came, and ajiproaching 
the jK>int at which the ground breaks towards the Abai. The 
river TasheL was crossed at tiie head of a fine cascade of about 60 
feet fall . 
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21«f. — Having relurne<l from Yegdda to Yilush b^ tUe previous 
road, I remained here until ilils nioriiiiig^. when the Dejazinach's 
messenger to Shoa having arrived, I started on a projected lour 
tbrou^U Gdjain, &c.. taking in the first instance the road 
towards Shebal, for the purpose of seeing the messenger and my 
servant thus far on their way. This time — as I never go twice 
by the same road if I can possibly avoid it — the way led farther 
S. than on any previous occasion, passing the several rivers of 
Gdjam at or close to the point where they fall precl])ilously from 
the table-land towards the Abai. To-day, after skirting the 
valley provinces of Liban and KamboAt, both of which, like Biiso 
and Jawi, derive their names from the Galla tribes who have 
settled in them, we put up for the night at the small village of 
E'nabi, near the edge of the large central province of Derebie. 
Kambodt would appear to have derived its name from the 
southern country of '* CamLat," visited by Fernandez in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century; and as these people gi^e no 
other name to the country occupied by them than that of their 
tribe, Cambat must at that time have been a Galla possession. 

227wf. -^To-day's road continued through IDerebie, the Galla 
provinces (now so in name only) of Dejjen and Gubea being 
below to the right. The river Suha was crossed at the head of 
a fine broad fall, whicli however, like all the others, dwindles 
almost to nothing as tlie dry weather continues. Our night's 
resting-place was Ganieng, in the sub-district of Enaniai, not far 
distant from the Galla province of Shebal, by which last year I 
entered this country from Shoa. 

23rrf. — At GAnteng I this morning parted from my messen- 
gers, they proceeding to the house t*f a Shum at no great distance 
from thence, %vho had orders to provide ft>r their passage of the 
AbAi. and I turnini; towards Bichana^ where 1 intendeti to pass 
the day. Dejach Biru, whose capital Bichana is, was however 
gone to Enabsie, and none of his Shums being in the way to 
pronde me with a lodo-ing, I proceeded to Yeraz, a village in the 
demesne of Dejach Goshu, where I rested. 

24M. — Leaving Yeraz we lliis morning proceeded to Debra 
Wark by a road farther to the W., and consequently on a higher 
level than those taken by me on my former visits to that place, 
and passing clnse to our left the village of Wt^era, situate on an 
elevation visible from aconsiderable distance. From Debra Wark 
■we advanced north-eastward to the village of Kniunmi, on the edge 
of the valley of the river Ch^e, where we slopj^ed for the night. 
On the njad of to-day a number of streams were crossed, some 
tributaries of the Gadd and otliers of the Chce, but none deserv- 
ing of mention except the ld;in, which j<nns the latter river. 
Still the iddn is, even at the present season, but an inconsiderable 
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stream, beinfz^ not more than 10 feet broad, with a depth little 
exceeding a foot. 

2Dth, — The Chee, which we crossed on descending from 
Enammi, is a river of note in this country, as it fttnns the boundarj 
of Gojam to the N., sej>oraling it from the district provinces of 
En^bsic and Enassie, which although under the frovernmenl of 
the rulers of the rest of the peninsula, form no part of GOjam 
Proper. In size and general appearance the Chee roaj^ perhaps, 
be compared to the Ziega VVdd:am in Sboa, having a broad bed. 
which in the rains is filled, but from its rapid descent is again 
soon emptied. The level of its bed is however much lower ihao 
that of the Ziega Wddiain, and its valley in consequence is con- 
siderably more elevated, approaching in extent that of the Jammi 
or even of the Ab^'t itself, llie banks on each side are almost 
precipitous, and the descent occupied upwards of an hour. 
After crossing liie river before ascending to the high land of 
Enabsie, the p<}int of Gundib Amba between the Chee and the 
Nefd, a tributary of some size, had lo be rounded, and the latter 
river crossed; when the ascent hegan, being yet more steep ihaa 
the descent on the opposite aide. The elevation of Enabsie is 
considerable, the province consisting of a mountain mass, of which 
Mount Yekandach forms the core. It mav rcaddy be conceived 
that the acclivity towards the Abiii must be extremely abrupt and 
difficulty and ihe vulgar name of the mountain vouches for the 
fact. 1 1 is called A'hia-fadj — hiil-ass. In the point between the 
Ab;i*i and Clwe is Mount Somma, an ainha, or hill-fort, of con- 
siderable strength. The Chee is formed above by the junction 
of two strennis of the same name, the larger being distinguished 
as the En6t (Mother) Chee, the smaller as the Gilgal (Foal) 
Chee. m 

At a short distance from the edge of the valley of the Ncfa icH 
the town and monastery of Marlola Mariam, where Dejach Iliru 
was at this lime staying, and whither 1 proceetled. It is situated 
on a hill of some size, on the summit of which a mass of rock 
fonns a natural fortress, the entrance to the place being at only 
one point, where there is a door. On arriving there I learned the 
existence of buildings witlun the churchyard, said to be the work 
oi A'fiinj — literally meaning red pt^pi>a\ but evidently a corruj^ 
tion of JFratyi, i. e. Europeuns. I lost no time in visiting iliem, 
and discovered an edifice, the walls of which are still in a perfect 
state, in the form of a Roman cross, built of rough stones and 
lime, faced in pans with freestone, and in the interior adorned 
with carvings in the latter material. These are of exquisite 
workmanship, and are still as fresh and sharp as if executed to- 
day : in particular must be metnione<i an arch of 16 feet span. 
The tradition is that this work was performed before the time of 
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Ahmed Craii (Mohammed Gra^ne), and ihat that conqueror ruined 
the building. The impression, however, on my mind certainly is 
thai a later date must be attributed to the erection, and that it is 
the work of the Portug-uese soldiers 9r missionaries, who did not 
visit the country until his lime and subsequently. It is true 
Brancaleone and Covillan were in Abyssinia before ibe close of 
the fifteenth century, but I question whether they had wtjrkmen 
sut^cient to execute works of such skill and lal>our as these of 
M;irtola Mariam, together with similar ones which I am told 
exist in Amhara on the other side of the river, at Tadbaba 

Klariamaud Atronsa Mariam. At VVaj, too, formerly the capital 
1 the Empress Helena, and of the subsequent Emperors of Abys- 
sinia until they removed to Ciondar, there were buildings of the 
like description, but these have been entirely destroyetl by the 
Gallas. It is proper to anticipate here the further informa- 
■iion which I obtained at Kardneo. The Porlupruese settlers in 
phis country received a grant of lands at Sbfp:ie, between the 
Tammie and Azw4ri rivers, where they married and settled, and 
by decrees became assimdated with the natives of the c«»unlry, 
many of the present inhal>itants of Kanineoand the vicinity claim- 
^ig descent from ihem. The designation which these foreigners 
pbear at this latter place is FranciSt which, if we did not know their 
"history, would lead to the conclusi(»n that they were Frenchmen* 
But this term, like the A'frinj of Murtola Mariam. is evidently a 
corruption of the generic name by which Europeans are known 
in the Levant. 

But to return to the ruins of Martoia Miriam. The roof, 

which has altogether fallen in* was, acc4>rding to tradition, covered 

with gold and silver, which led l4) its destruction by tlie Moham- 

medan invatler. But as throughout the budding the holes for 

the scaffolding are not filled up, it is reasonable to conclude that 

the work had never reached that slate of comjiletion when such 

-ornaments, if used at all, are employed. On my return to 

Ipfaush 1 was informed that the erection extended much farther 

Westward, but that only within the last few years the walls 

have been destroyed in order to build the present native church 

with the materials! The freestone in which the carvings are 

execute<l is of the fmest texture, and I am told abounds in the 

neighbourhood ; but not the slightest use is made of it in the 

present day. 

K Noi}. 2ji/i. — I remained at Martoia Mariam until to-day, when 

■ho Dejazmach starting on his return home to Bi'cbana by the 

Ihpper rf»a<l, I left in his company. Our road led north-westward, 

skirting the base of Mount Yekandacb, and crossing numerous 

streams, none of any great note, all tributary to the Cheo, the 

valley of which river lay below to the left. Our resting-place 
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was Enagdlla, in the province of Eadssie, which we had now 
enlered. 

3rd, — Taking leave of ibe Dejazmach, who remained at Ena- 
^dlla for the day, I ])n>ceeded aloue towards Mdla. Hanng 
C|UUled ibe basin of the CLee, we to-day traversed that ot the 
Azwari. the lord of which, crossed by us. was at least 10 yards 
wide, Mith a depth of near 2 feet, and with a rapid current. This _ 
river finds a place in our maps* being one of the very few within | 
the Peninsula that I have been able to recogniie. Al about an ' 
hour s ride from the Azuari we crossed the Tamniie, a river of 
about equal size with the former, and soon after came to the 
monastery and town of Karaneo, situate close to the junction of 
the TAinmic. with a smaller river called ihe TAjaliel, where we ■ 
alighte<l. The joiut stream of the Tummic and Azwari, which ^ 
unites with the Abai to the N.E. of Karaneo, bears the name of 
the former river. The Tammie is. I apprehend, represented in 
the maps by the name '• Temee," the positi(ni of which is, how- 
ever, far from correct, as indeed is the case with that of the Azwiri. 

4th. — From Kardnet) we priK'eetled this uiorninp; north-westward 
to Mdla, a large commercial town, and aUri a sanctuary, containing 
the Monastery of St. GcHirsje. It is situated on the high road from 
Baso to Gondar through d^jam, and the pnssnge of the Abdi is 
effected al the " Broken Bridge," wliich I shall next have occa* 
fiion to moniiun. The other grand mercaaiile road, to which 1 
have frequently alluded, hcs through Dembecha in niimol, and 
the Abai is crossed al the " Bridge" considerably to the north- 
westward of Mola. On the road of to-day, we crossed the river 
Siidilie, about equal in size U> the Tammie. The country, wltich 
after leaving the fool oi' Mount Yekandach is level, resembles 
Gojam much in appearance, but the population is far more 
scanly^ 

5(h. — A main <)b|ect in coming to Mt5ta M'as, that I might 
visit the '' Bnjken Bridge" over the Abai, in its neighbourhood. 
This morning, having procured a guide, I proceeded thither, by a 
road nearly north, at first level, and iben descending to the river, 
but much moro gradually than at any other pnrt of the stream 
hitheno visited by me. On reachinir the spot, 1 came to a bridge of 
nine arches, the centre one, about 60 feet in widih. being the only 
one over the stream ; ihe ulhers, namely, three on the S4>ulhern or 
Gojam bank, and five on the northern or Biegcmider bank, being 
built on the rock, and serving ft)r the approach on either side. 
The river here, both above and below the bridge, runs very rapidly, 
in a nearly straight course, E.S. E., and the principal portion of the 
bridge is built at riglit angles with the stream — namely, N.N.E. 
as near as may be. On the northern side, however, as the moun* 
tains come sharp down to the river, the line of the bridge is some- 
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what curved eastward, so as to form a junction with tlie road up 
their side. On the southern shore, over the first side arch, is 
creeled a dr)or. inlentle<l to shut off (if necessary) the cominanica- 
tion from Biegemider. The bridge is without any parapet, and 
in width about 12 feet. It is built of rougrh stones and lime, 
the arches bein^ turned in larjjc flat bricks. It is the work of the 
Portuguese settlers in this country, and the dale of its erection is 
saul to l>e the reign of Hatzie Fisil (Fasilides). The centre arch 
has been sprung, as has also tlie first northern arch, and the ruins 
lie below in the bed of the river, being visible when the waters 
decrease, although noi at the present season of the year, just after 
the rains. The author of this work of desiruciitfn is said to be 
Ras P'asil, the rider of these provinces in the time of Bruce. Th« 
remainder of the erection is in very good repair, and it would be a 
Wfirk of but little labour to restore it to its pristine slate, were such 
the will of the rulers of the country on this side ibe river. But 
their policy is, that it should remain as it is, rather than that a door 
should be opened to their powerful nei^rhbour beyond the Ab£i. 
This bridge, as I have already mentioned, is on the high road 
from Bdso lo Biegemider, and although not so useful to the mer- 
chants as it might be, it is still of considerable assistance in ena- 
bhng them to cross the river; as, by means of ropes stretched 
across the open space, they manage lo pass with their merchandize 
from the one side to the other, without entering the atrenm. The 
elevation of the Abdi, at this portion of its course, I make to be 
3H52 feel, water boiling at *204|° about 10 feet above the stream, 
with the external lem|)erature at 87°. From the river I returned 
to M<5ta the same evening. 

7ih. — It w,is mv intention to proceed from Moti to Diimot, 
along the Talba Wiiha mountains ; but 1 was informed by Dojach 
Biru that 1 musl not go by that road, it being infested by frecboiners, 
whom, it seems, he has not strength, or rather, perhaps, system 
enough to put down. As I could not ask him for a larye escort 
to acctimpany me, I was therefore obliged to relinquisli the idea, 
and content myself with crossing the ndgt% which I did in the 
company of a number of merchants carryinjj rock-salt (the cur- 
rency of the country) to Bdso. These people were ail Christians, 
in whose bands this trade principally is; and as they do n(»t deal 
in slaves, who require ti> be spared on the road, they travel on 
much faster than the Mohainme<ian merchants. Our road from 
M(Sta lay almost due south. asct;adiiig the mountains towards the 
sources of the Tammie and its atHuents, and this day lerrainaling 
on Mount Goeba, where we encamped for ihe night in the open 
air. The elevation of this spot is considerable (b7-'>l feet), and 
the temperature was lower than I had hitherto met with in Africa, 
being 3o° at sunset, and 2^° only just before sunrise next morning. 
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8/A. — We were off from our bleak reslLn^-place before sunrise, 
but only to traverse a region yet more inhospitable. Siill ascend- 
ing souibward, we crossed the upper course of the Azwari and iu 
tributaries, just at ihcir source; and after hurrying on as quicklH 
as we could for about 3 hours, we arrived at tlie summit of lh9 
main ridfj^e of mountains traversing this country. Before drTi%*inf 
at Goeba, we found the vegetation lo consist in ^reat part of 
heaths and ferns. This morning, as we continued ascending, the 
prtipnrlion of them increased, the stems of the former being 
covered with mosses. On the summit itself was nothing but 
stunted grass, with the remarkable plant Jilfdrroa* descnbed by 
Riippcll (voL I. J). 401 1. Hoar-frost lay on the ground, and ice 
of some thickne,ss lined the bn>oks. A piece was brought mc 
from (3 to 8 inches square, and nearly, if not quite, I -8th of an ic 
thick. The elevation here cannot be less than 2000 feet ab 
Mount Goeba. that is 11,000 feet, probal)ly even more, 
ridge continues in an extended plain westward, from whenc*e flow 
the numerous streams which water the Peninsula in every direc- 
tion, and then go lo increase the volume of the Abi'ii. Crossing 
the ridije, and still kei'piug on a southward course, we descended 
the valley of the Mi'iga, the sources of which river lay to our 
right, and arrived at Ag^mua. a monastery dedicated to St. George, 
where we alighted. Our cfunpunions the mercliants, as is their 
wont. enc4imped in a meadow at a sht)ri distance from the place. 

9;/i. — Leaving Agamna ibis morning, our r4)ad lay through the 
plains of Gujam, already traversed by me in several directions, till 
passing a little to the southward of the route of the ^2nd October 
last, we came to Barch, the residence of Fiiaurdri Yemar, the 
governor of Giibea, who had, when at MtSta, invited me to visit him. 

i'Sth. — Having been thus disconcerted in my plans with respect 
to the journey to Daniol, and exj>ecttng lliat my messenger would 
soon return from Sboa, I willingly accepted the offer of my 
host, that I should remain with hkin a few days. This morning, 
however, he was obliged to leave Bnrch, having been sent for by 
the Dejazmach ; and I consequently quilled also, but in the oppo- 
site direction, proceeding lo Kuliai, the residence of Dejach 
Engeda, the governor of the province of Kamboat. The road 
thither was little different from ihni of the 2lst and 22nd Oct. 

I'ith. — This morning I relumed to ^'aush by almost entirely 
the same road as I came from thence, having in mv short throi^ 
weeks* trip found mure to interest me than I had met with prM| 
viously in the country. The additions lo and corrections of the 
geography of this portion of Abyssinia are also greater than on 
any previous occasion. 

Dec. ijth. — My messenger having returned from Shoa with the 
intelligence of the ap])roaching departure of the British niissioa 
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from that country^ which rendered it necessary that 1 should seiul 
xn\ letters thither imtnediatelv, I this morniDg left VaQsh for 6;^rch, 
to request Fitauniri Yemar t<> give me one of his people to accom- 
pany my servant. The road as far as Kuttai was the same as 
that by which I returned to Yaush on the 14th of November. 
Thence I turned off rather to the southward uf that road, and 
crossing the river A'bea, reached Santdkie^ near the brink of the 
valley of the Bechet, just below the junction of the Thibbaj 
where I alighted for the night. 

7th, — Leaving Santiikie this morning, we procewled for nearly 
a couple of hours skinin^ the valley of the river Thabba. when 
we came into our road of the 13th of November, along which 
we continued to Barch. 

%th. — From Fitaurari Yemar 1 was not able to obtain a man, 
ail his people (as he said) refusing to go in consequence of reports 
of war along the road by which I came last year. It was there- 
fore necessary to seek another route ; and my messenger making 
some diniculty about going alone through the country of the 
Wollo GallaSj I determined (unless we previously fell in with 
woxne merchants with whom he could go) on accompanying 
him across the river into the friendly country of Chakata, 
from whence, or from a short way beyond it, I apprehended a 
safe road into Shoa might be found. But this resolution of mine 
made my other scr\ ants revolt ; and on my starting from Barrh on 
the way to Barenta, they refused to go any farther with me, and 
actually quitted me. There was. however, no remedy: I must 
either proceed, or else remain without a further suj)ply of money 
from Shoa, of which I stood so much in need. Ijc^sides losing the 
Opportunity of forwarding my letters to England. My messenger 
alone kept by me, saying that he would cross the Abd'i with me. 
From Barch, therefore, we proceeded norlU-easlward, coming 
soon inlf> our road of the 2'2nd of October last, along which we 
cxjiilinued ; at the end passing Ganteng and A'nselal a little way 
to the N.j and encamping at a short distance eastward of the latter 
place, in company with a party of Christian merchants from 
Y^ush^ proceeding to Totola with coffee and cloths for sale. 
They being all friends of my servant, he having fonnerly traded 
in their comjiany on the same road, an arrangeniciU was soon 
made for him alone to aco)mpany them ; upon the under- 
standing that if he found a gixKl opportunity he sliould turn off 
from their road into Shoa, but if not, he should keep on willi tlicm 
as far as TcStola, from whence there is a constant s:xfe communica- 
tion with the Shoan market of Mariammi (Assellrli). A lad, the 
son of one of the merchants, was engaged to actomjiany myself; 
and all being thus settled satisfactorily, I pn)oee<lod with my (now 
two) servants a short distance to the village of Simbulan, where 
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we rested for the night ; the merchants, as is their custonij 
mninin^ encamped in the open air. 

yM. — This inornintr, parting from my faithful servant W^I 
Geor^is and his companions, I proceeded U} Dichana, my present 
situation bein": very similar to that of hisl year, when, having 
been deserted by mv servants, I reached G<>jain almost alone. 
On arriving: at Blchana, I learned that Dcjach Riru was staying 
at Yekagan, the residence of Likamakwds Gebra Mariam, whither 
1 proceeded to join him, for the purpose of asking for an e 
to D&mot. 

\Qth. — It was my wish to proceed at once on my pnyecti 
journey into Damot. But 1 having given the Dejazmach a fe 
my remaining garden-seeds, he insisted on my going with him to 
his garden at Shtila, cW>se by, and then staying with him a couple 
ol days at Bicliaiia. I accordingly accompanied htm this morn- 
ing to the former place, situate on the brink ol the valley of the 
river Bal<5deb, a small brook, where the ground breaks and falls 
to the eastward ; and having sowed the seeds there, we ascended 
to Bichana. 

14M. — It was not till this morning that I could obtain leax-e to 
depart, the Dejazmach supplying me willi guides. The road, on 
this t>ccasion, was different from any previous one, it passing to the 
southward of that by which I first traversed the country. Our 
reslitig-plnce for the night was the village of Hugana Gcrtir, 
situate a i title way to the E. of the river Bogana. and being usually 
the first statitm of the merchants proceeding from Yejubbi to Biege- 
mider, &c. by the Debra Wark road. 

1 5^A. — Leaving BtSgana Gerar, we continued at first to the 
southward of my former route, until in the vicinity of YederebiSn 
we crossed it* and procecdins; to the northward of it, look the 
rond to Dembeoha through the district of (aammo. AVe put up 
for the night at the vdlage of Asakaifi. 

1 6M. — The river C'hamoga. which we reacheil soon after leavi 
Asukaiii. was now so deep that a passage on muleback was 
practicable, and I crossed it, therefore, by an almost natural 
briilge, consisting of a couple of trees extending across the stream, 
with a pile tied among the branches to hold on by with the hands. 
Tlie animals swam across at ihe ford. But, after nil, this river 
can be styled nothing more than a deep rapid brook, which in the 
dry weather is almost without water, as, in fact, is the case with 
all the rivers of this country. The Muga retains its waters the 
longest, being distinguished as " the chief (iilaka) of the rivers of 
Gojam.** On leaving the open plain, the moimiain country 
passed through is. as usual, covered with wtiod intermixed with 
frequent tracts and patches of cultivation. Our night's resting* 
place was Am^ri, 
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Dogana Gcrdr — Amdri — Md/Jtusa, 83 

I7ih — From Am^ri we this morning: proceeded, in the first 
insunce, to D^mbccha, crossincr tbe Tamcha by the upper ford, 
which is called Jibive, the lower one beinp; named A'dea. In ihe 
nci^hbourhtM>d of Dembecha we learned thai the Dejazinach 
(Goshu) had quitted Gudera for Muiikusa, and there was a talk 
of his remmingon the lOlh loWainlcirrema. I decided, therefore, 
on proceeding at once to MAnkusa; but mv guides saying there 
was no gixKl resting-place on the lower road thither, we kept on the 
higher road (being that to Gudera) as far as Charr, my resting- 
place of the 20th of March last, where we sloppetl f(»r the night. 
The passage of the Bir was attended with s*ime difficulty, and. as 
my guide* infurmeil me, not without danger. It ran, indeed, wilh 
fearful rapidity. an<i wilh a depth at the ford of nearly 4 feel; and 
on the hank, before crossing, we witnessed the effects of its vio- 
lence in a couple of sheep which had just died on the passage. 
People, they say, arc not unfrcquenlly carrie*! away by the stream. 

J8/A. — Leaving Charr, we now turned westward to Mankusa, 
on the way crossing numerous tributaries iff the Bir and Lakh, as 
also the latter river. Arrived there. I learned that the Dejazmach 
hati no intention of proceeding farther, but, on the contrary, wouKl 
return to his capital. Gddera, on ihe morning of the 20lh. Thi- 
ther 1 decideil on accompanying him; and then, after again 
visiting the head of the AbiC'i. to descend to the valley of that river 
by the way of Wambarrema, and thence eastward back to Yuush 
to meet my messenger, who by that time I expected would be 
about returning from SLoa. 

20th. — The Dejazmach left Mdnkusa this morning forGCidera, 
and I accompanie<l him; the n>ad bein? northward through a 
tolerably level country, slightly rising. The plain in which Gu- 
dera is situate was even at this time covered in uianv places with 
water, proceeding, nj^parently, fron» the small stream Ziiggaz, whicli 
runs to the N. and VV. of the town. 

At Gudera, on the 22nd, 1 had llie misftirtune to break my 
Newman's thermometer ft>r determining heights by boiling water; 
a loss which was irreparable. 

23rd, — This morning, having obtaineil a guide from the Dejaz- 
mach. I proceeded i»n a sec<md visit to the source of the Abdi. 
The roatf I now took was to the easlwanl ty\' that by wliith I de- 
sceiide<l from thence in March lasl, and the ascent was mucli easier. 
After reaching the summit of the low ridge extending westward 
heiween Mount Lichema and Mount Giesh, the road lies lor some 
distance along the brow overlooking the jilain in which Gudera is 
placed. On arriving at the source of the river I found <ircuinstances 
rather diffcrenl from those on my former visit. From the greater 
proxnnity to the close of the rakiiy season, coupled, no di»ubt, wilh 
the unusual quantity of rain that bad since fallen, the whult^ ground 
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was saturated with water, and it was impossible to rench the : 
without continually sinking up to the ankles. The princif 
was now more disiincil^ visible than on the former occasion; and 
accordinir to mv present view of it. I should thus describe it : — A 
small grassy mound, of about 2 feet G inches in diameter, stands 
in the centre of a circular channel or watera)urse of from a f^Kii 
to 18 inches in width, whicli channel is a^ain surrounded by an 
irregular mound of earth. This latter is, however, most indefinite 
in its forms, and its existence as a circular mound cannot be posi- 
tively asserted. In fact, it is pcrliaps fancy, with the preconceived 
idea of the existence of certain definite farms, that leads one tot 
of anytliHi^ but an irrcfjular natural marsh, composed of ^a 
and rushy patches of boir. and pools and ch.innels of water ; 
prevalence (»f the former in the dry seiison enabling one tu see, 
to imagine one sees, a circular mound of earth round the spring, 
and of the latter, shortly after the rains, a circular waler-cLac 
round a mound of earth. 

Within the water chnnncl, and forming a part of it. is o circular 
orifice, likewise of almut a ft^ot* or rather more, in diameter, ih 
direction of which is about N.VV. of the central mound ; which ori- 
fice is now perfectly free from weeds, and the limpid water in it 
stands up to the surface of the ground. The water from this 
source voids itself from the circular cliannel for the most part lo 
the south-eastward, but there is aUo a break t*> the southward^ 
through which a portion escapes. 

On my arrival, I had sent fur the priest of the neighlx>uriil 
church, who sfHin came. He has removed from his former re 
dencc in the now deserted village of VVMsha (^literally, cave), bcla 
the brow of the mountain, lo the village of A'shibi, close lo tk 
church. This lailnr, he tells me, is known by three names. A'sbih 
St Michael, Abili minch (source) St. Michael, and Giesh St. 
Michael. He brouglit tlie cross of the church with bira, with 
which he crossed and blessed the source before giving me some of 
the water to drink. On rny inquiriijg what form of words be used, 
he was reluctant to answer. 1 asked, ** Do you say. In the name 
of tlie Father, Son, and Holy Ghost?" *' Yes." '* Nothing else?" 
" Nothing else." But this asserlion is not to be relied on, and I 
may remark that I found him apparently averse to answer any 
questions. The slaughtering of cattle at the spring, he says, has 
ceased. Whilst the custom tonlinuetl the head and horns of the 
beast were thrown into the source. A country man told me that it is 
customary lo pour milk into ibe spring, in order to .ascertain whe- 
ther the person so doing will soon die or not. If it turns to blood, 
he will soon die ; if it retains iis natural colour, he will live. On 
plunging in a rcnl of about G feet in length, I found no bottom ; 
and the ])riest said that it was unfathomable. The next mornir 
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however, I brouf;ht wiih me a lon^^r reed, which, at tbe depth of 
7 feet 6 inches, fountJ a lart^e stone, and hy avoiding this, it could 
be forced throuo;h mud about 18 inches or 2 feet farther; but be- 
yond this there was no way for it. Nevertheless, the priest, and 
several country-people who were now with us, perslste<l in tlie 
assertion thai the spring had no bottom, and that were it not lor 
tbe stones and mud intervening, a way would be found through 
into the cave under Mount Gi'esh ! 

On questioning the priest as to the number of the springs, he 
replied, "There is no other: ibis alone is the Source of the 
Abai." " True ; the principal one. But there are others still/* 
"Yes, there are seven altogelher. Two are lower down'' — 
poinlins: eastward — '* and tbe others are round the churcli-hill/' 
•* But here in this marsh, close to the principal sf)urcc. are there 
not others? One for instance lying out there?'* — |K>inting to what 
had last March been shown me as the second source. At length, 
though with great reluctance, he admiited thai there was a ttecontt, 
lying a lilllc way off to the north-westward — the one described by 
me on my former visit — ** but the water of it is bad," he said, 
•* and is never drunk,'* This be repeated the next day (when I 
wanted to drink of it), as did also the countrymen in our company. 
The whole marsh may, however, be said to be full of springs, the 
water passing among the gniss and rushes in every directinn; the 
general bearing boing to the eastward, in which dtreclion Imver 
down a surface of water was now visible ; but I was tolil that the 
marsh was too unstable to allow it to be reached. 

AlTeinkiiit.or Epiphany (O.S., being the iHih of January), tlie 
Ark of the neighbouring church is broughl down tc> ibe Source, 
wiih the ceremonies usual on thai festival of the Church. Much 
water is then consumed, without its having: '"^ny cfTect on the level 
of the spring; and they said ihat if a 1Q(X) people were to drink 
of it, it would remain the same. 

The marsh is thickly overgrown with kosso-trees and n yellow- 
flowering shrubby tree, called amija* very prevalent throughout 
the peninsula. These two trees uiay in fact be said to be the 
only ones growing in the \'icinity of the spot. I have already 
stnted that the language of tiic (X)untry is the Agau. 

Having rested awhile at the priest's house I proceeded in com- 
pany with the Shum of Sakkala, who had come up from nndcrn, 
n short distance northward to the villnge of Lecha. situate in the 
parish of St. Michael 8^iigab. The name of Sdkkela is appli- 



* Bnic« (vol. iii. p. 013) calla tiiii plntit an Hy[>cricutn ; but witli the Pxc<'p(ioii of 
two or thrw fpeciei, wbicli attain 4 or d t>«t in hfi^lit, the Hypciiciini, \*i Si. Jubn's 
wort, of which there are a great many Bpecii'i, stlilam ri»e« liigber tluii 2^ or 3 fevt. 
It i» thercfure probable that the plant in qii««liou \» not an Hy[)ericum, vt, if it be, it 
caiuiot be callcil a /r»r, unless, indeed, tt be a oew ipeciei. — Ed. 
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cable to an extensive district, exlondiiiG: SdUlhwanl as fa 
Gutlera. Within it are six churches ilctlicalcd to Si. W 
of which thai of A'shihi is ime, ami that of Sdn^ab — which I ap- 
prehend to he that namod bv Bruce as "St. Michael Snccala '* — 
IS anolhcr. At Lccha I passed lUe night, and on the followincr 
morning (Dec. 24th) 1 went al>(»ut a mile norihwarti to visit the 
stream uf the Ab<ti. On ihc road a small brook named Piiitu is 
crossed, w!iich running westward joins the Abai a little wav lower 
down. The latter, al the spot where I reached it. has alreadjii 
become a gotwl-sized miil-sircam (as Bruce calls it), being somM 
2 yards — at limes more, at limes less — in width- Here is a ft> 
leading to Sangab Chiircli. which lies near a mile to the N.W. 
it. At the f(»rd the river is constflerably wider, and the stream, 
whith hurries rapidly over a rocky bottom, here divides into two. 
forming a fall of perhaps ;>or G feet, and then re-uniling, the entire 
stream forms a second fall of ratlier greater height alK>ut 20 yards 
lower down. The course of the river is here about \V.\.\V,, 
and from the descent of the valley in ihat direction the fall raus 
be very considerable before it turns northward into the plain i 
GiJta. 

I had reached the source of the Ab^'i on Friday in time for a 
meridian observation of the sun, which was l;iken in the marsh 
itself, within a few yards of the spring. The result gives 
10° 57' oG" as iLc lalilude of liiis s[kjI, On the following day 1 
did not descend to Giidera uiiLd I had again (>bscrvf'd the sun. 
This I did rather to the suulluvard of ihe marsh, at the brow of 
the mountain overlooking Gi'nJera; apparently nearly, if not pre- 
cisely, the spot of Bruce's observation, •■ <in ihe N. side of th»^ 
cliff innuediately above the priest's lunise." This I made to NH 
^0' 5G' 46". My observation of the 26th of March last give^ 
10^ 56' 27" as the latitude iff the pric%l*s house at VVasha, whirh 
is yet a Utile farther to the soullivvard. These three obser- 
vations correspond so closely, thai 1 am warranted in believing 
ihev Jire not malerially incorrect; and from them I deduce the 
actual latitude of the source of the Abai l(» be 10° 57', or perhaps 
a frncti<m more; which in the construriicm of my map 1 liave 
adopted in preference lo that ii\' liruce. who places it in 
U) 5*J' 25", or 2 miles farther Ut ihe northward, but without 
pretending to assume tlie greater accuracy lt> myself. 

In consequence of the unfortunale dt?structit>n of my iher 
momete.r I was unable to verify mv previous determination of tti^j 
elcvaticm of the spot ; I have, however, no reason lo imagine tha 
it is niateriaHy removed from die truth. The height of 8500, 
ahttlcmore, is about equal lo ihal of Angulalla, and the tcm-"^ 
perature and vegetalion of the hjcality in which ihe head of the 
Abd'i is found would certainly lead lo the conclusion that it is, i" 
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anvthing*. lower rather tban bi^her than that capital nf Shorn, 
TTie prevailing" crops of each crmntrv — barlcv — are the same. 
The elevation of Mount Giesh. which I have estimate<l al 95(*0 feel, 
is much inferior to that of ^[ou^t Lichema on the opposite side 
of the plain of Bahrzafa — as the lower portion of the district of 
Sakkala, extending as far S. as Oiulera, is calleii. It is pn>per 
to observe that Lichema is not tr> he confounded with Lijambera. 
a mountain mass farther to the N., and not risible in this vicinity, 
said to be of greater extent but of lower ele^-ation than the former. 
The superior height of Lichema to any of the neighbouring 
mountains is proved by its peak alone being vnsible at a very con- 
siderable distance. 

FLiving finished my investigation of this interesting spot, T took 
my final leave of it soon after noon, and descended to G6dera. 

*2(kh. — This morning, taking leave of the Dejazmach, I de- 
scended on my way to VVambiirrema and the valley of the Abd'i. 
The roail led a little to the westward of that by which 1 reache<l 
Giidera the other dav, passinjr ihroujjh a lovely country, on the 
whole tolerably thickly peopled, well cultivated, and adorne*! with 
fine trees. The gradual fall of the country from the mountains 
to the Abi'i permits almost the whole of it to be artificially irri- 
gated by merely diverting a jxirlion (»f the waters of its numerous 
streams. The superiority of Damot over Gt^jam, in respect lx>th 
to beauty nnd feriility, is manifest. The inhabitants have, how- 
ever, a worse character, which is in part attri))Ulaljlc In the preju- 
dice entertained against them on account of the witchcraft to 
which they are said to be addicted. This prejudice, as far as I 
can trace its origin, arises from the greater prevalence of rheu- 
matic complaints in Ddmot. wliich. instead of being refcrreil to a 
natural cause — the greater liumirljty of the soil and atmosphere — 
is bv the ignorant inhabitants supposed to he brou<rbt on bj the 
'A\ will o{ Mdns. I had intended to reach Burie this evening, but 
not being able to do so» I put up for the ntgbt at the village of 
Diibbi, in the district of Z^ba. 

27M. — Froni Diibbi, a slow ride of about two hours and a half 
brought us to Burie. After crossing the I'sscr. and before enter- 
ing the town, I went a little way up the side of the river to visit 
sf»me mineral spring of celebrity throughout the neighbourhotKh 
Thev lie along the eastern side of the bed cif the river, the water 
babbling up in numerous points through the mud, with a o>pious 
development of gas. By planting a reed in the muthly bottom 
r<»aching s<tme six inches above the surface, the water soon rose 
clear in it. running over at the end. Its temperature is in a 
trifling de^jree tepid, and to the taste it is very slightly saline, but 
strongly impregnated with carbonic acid gas. It has somewhat f>f 
a marine smell. It is said to be moderately purgative, but to have 
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a ilronger effect as a diuretic. This may be the case if taken Id 
considerable quantities : I drank nearly a quart without perceiv- 
injf any effect except at first a sbjjhi sense of fuhiess in the head 
They say that cattle which drink over-much of the water — and 
they arc fond of it — die in consequence. 

It was niarkct-djiy at Hurie, and I visited the market, which, i 
however, I found to be very small. It is occasionally visited by «l 
few Gallus from Shinusha and A'muru. There is a Moslem 
lap;e here, of which the inhabitants sometimes g:o beyond the AbuiJ 
The Baso market is, however, now-a-days so generally frequented 
by the mcrchunls, that it has drawn away from Burie the trade 
which I apprehend formerly existed here. 

28/A. — Our road to-day from Burie, instead of proceeding 
strai/^ht to our place of destination, lay nearly W., my g^uides 
being: instructed to take me to the residence of the Shum of \V<5bo, 
who would p;ive further instructions as to my route. The country h 
passed ihnMJi^h is, on the whole, level anil fertile, bat presentinj^H 
nolbina^ worthy of remark, except that soon after crossing: the river 
Fa-t7.arn we entered the basin ai the Zingini, whicti river forms 
higher up the boundary between DAiiiot and As^umider: lower 
down (he former province extends for some tlistancc westward ^ 
beyond ihis river. ^| 

'2\)th. — Leaving" W(5bo, where I passed the night, the rnad conli- 
niicd westward till it scenic*! lliat I was ngain being taken to Agau- 
muler inslea*! of to Siiinnslia: at length, however, it turned south- 
ward in the desired direction. For upwards of three hours it now 
lay ihrou*;h a perfect wildertiess covered widi gigantic grass, at 
this lime in seed, which completely hid everything from sight, and ^ 
many of the hahns of which were so tall tlial 1 could not reacb^f 
their lops witli the arm extended when ratmntcd on my raule. 
Not a village was near, and (what I never experienced before in 
this country) not a soul met us during the wh(de of the above-^l 
mentioned periiKl. At length* on nearing the brink of the valleyV 
of the Abii'i, the country got clearer, and signs of cultivation ap- 
peared. We now began slightly descending, and towards even-^ 
ing reached the small village of Tzangariet, a short distance pa^liH 
Kolli, the residence of the 8hum of the district of that name, to 
whom I was directed to be conducted. We did not go up to 
Kdlh. as on the way we learned that he had descended towards the^ 
Abai in company with his chief, Yashalaka* Golem, to ravage thttV 
lower districts, the inhahilanls of which had refused to pay an 
augmented tribute imprised on them. Il was my wish to reack 
the cajnp this evening, but my guides said it was too late to go far^j 
iher in the present unsettled state of the coumry, and we iherefoi 

* Cuntr. of yn-i hi' h-iih/m, chief of tt thuusand, or chiliorcb; a title of Abya 
commaiiden, «veii of tmaii budiet of troops. 
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put up at llie village just named. Kolli is situate in Shmasba, 
which is the name given in the Ambaric and Gifal languages to 
the country which, in Agiwi, is called Tzinizi, but by the natives 
themselves Sinicho — clearly the Chinchcm of the Portuguese, 
Vh\% name is given to the low country on both sides of" the river, 
lo which— or perhaps only to that on the stmthern side — ihe name 
oi Gdnga was formerly applied. The natives themselves retain the 
tradition of the former existence of this country as a separate state, 
and apply the nameof Gonga, as well as that of Sinicho. lo a con- 
siderable iraci on the opposite side of the Ab6*i. I have been so 
fortunate as to obtain a copious vocabulary of the Conga Janguagc, 
which appears ti> present few similarities to any of the surrounding 
dialects. It is allogclher free from the harsh sounds which pre- 
vail in the Agdwi. 

20th, — This morning we continued descending towards the Abai 
by an excellent road, such as I never met with before in the koUa 
(valley), the descent being most gradual, winding jreiuly down the 
sides of the mountains. There can be scarcely any doubt that 
this road was formerly the main channel of communication be- 
tween northern Abyssinia and Enarea ; it being, in fact, that taken 
by Fernandez in 1613. The inroads of the Gallas most probably 
cut off for a time all communication between the two countries; 
and when it was re-opened, the road by BAso and Gudera would 
seem to liave obtained the preference for reasons which it may not 
DOW be easy to ascertain. At present, as regards the commerce 
with the north, this road is still frequented by a few merchants 
who cross the Abd'i to purchase slaves and ivory in Amuru, 
Jidda, LSmmu, and the other countries immediately lo the S. of 
the river ; but 1 do not learn that they go as far as Endrea, or 
even as Guma and Wallegga. lo which latter country it is the 
shorter road. My ride to-duy did not e.\ceed a couple of hours, 
when on reaching the village of Sienach where the camp was 
yesterday, 1 learned that Yashiilaka Golem had vemovtHl farther 
down the valley, and was told that it was impossible for me to 
proceed without an escort. 

3I<^ — Yesterday morning, on reaching Sienach, I sent down to 
Yashalaka G(5lem to announce my arrival, and this morning I 
proceeded with an escort of about 'JO men lo his camp at MublL 
On informing him of ray wish to descend to the Abai, he said it 
was not safe for me lo go, as the whole country was in arms, and 
I must, therefore, content myself with viewing the river from the 
spot where I was. 1 remained, acconlingly, where I was during the 
remainder of this day and the greater part of ihe 1st of January, on 
whicli latter day the chief with his soldiers descended into the re- 
volted district, returning in ihe aftenmon laden with spoil, and 
bringing several captives, who, being pagan Gallas, were (with 
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a)iui expediljun was timleiiiplalcd, unil i was inviied k> 
in}' it. Bui I clc<-]incJ this, preferring to return on tLoA 
oi ihv. 1st tu SitMi;u:h, in orderlhai I might commence my^ 
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their Shanknla ailondauls) doomed lo slavery. For the folhiwing^ 
Uav a $ca>iul expeditiun was aHiteiiiplalcd, and I was inviicd k> 
arcompan 
evening ol 

return journey Uy Vausii(»[i iliefollmvinjj morning. From the point 
thus reached, the Ab^i could nut he more than three miles dis-.^ 
tant. The road down lo die river iiself is, 1 was informed, nearly^ 
as good as ttial hy which I had descended ; and on the opj)osiie 
hank the ascent to the Cjalla labie-land is uf a similar character^ 
their being only one lilde sleep which requires lo be ascended mil 
fiw)L. Its physical suppriorily *iver the Base road is beyond alii 
dispute, whatever may be the advantages of the latter in otherl 
respects. 

Jan. 2, 1843. — Leaving Sienach, I ascended to the plain cotlnlr 
by the road wliich I had descended ; after which ihe way led more 
eastward, passing ihrough VVambuirenia, which name I finil be- 
longs to an extensive division of Dfimtii, parcelled out among a 
number of cbiefs of llie Dejazmach. From its vicinity to tbe 
AbiVi and lo the Galla countries on this i>ide tbe river, the country, 
which appears capable of prcwlucing everything in abundance, is 
for the most |)nrt a mere waste, its p>pt.dation being quile msigni- 
ficant. Our resling-place fr»r the night was Abbakerra, the resi- 
dence of the Shum of Limzam<ig, one o\ the subdivisions of VViim^^ 
b rrema. ^M 

3rtl, — Our road conlinued the whole of tliis day through W:jim- 
barrema, which presented the same miserable Hj>pearance, raiJc 
grass covering the greater portion of the plain, and being onlji^^ 
broken by swamps. As this country was eniirely unknown to my* V 
self and servants, 1 was forwarded on from 8hin;isha through the 
hands of the Shums of the several dislricts, who sent countrymenj 
on with us as guides. This occasioned a frequent changing 
to-day 1 had as many as Jii^e different guides — besides a mos 
circuitous route, the residences of the Shums not being at all in mytJ 
line of march. In the evening I reached Debelin, the princif 
place of l!ie district of that name, where I sloppe<l. 

4th. — ShorUy after leaving Debelin this morning, we crossed 
the river Fa-lzam, which is here a considerable stream, being 
at least 50 feel in width, and running with great rapidity. The 
depth is, however, but trdlinji. Bewmd this river the a)unlr3r^ 
of Wiimbancma still extends a little way, whrn it is succeed e 
by Tzelicniin. Tbe greater pari of this latter tlisiricl is ci>m]>o8e 
of the basin of the Rir, and ui about a couple of hours afler cross- 
ing the Fa-izam we came to the lerminntion oi' the almost unin- 
terrupted plain in wdiich our road had ihus far lain, from whence ^ 
we obtained an extensive view over another plain on a much loweN 
level, into which we now began a considerable but gradual denf 
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scent. This descent continued until \vc reached the river Salala, 
which, increased by numerous Iributarles. has liere bf»comc an iin- 
])<)rtant stream. After crossing this river the country by degrees 
improves, till in the sub-district uf VVdcha it resumes the beauLiful 
appearance with which I was so much struck on my fitrmer pas- 
sage thniugh this portion of Damot. Our resting-place for the 
night is named Zaggai. 

bth. — Still continuing to traverse Tzehen^n. we this day crossed 
the rivers Debohella, Lilkh, and Clerai, a little below \v\y road 
of the 9ih and lOtli of March last, int<» which we at length fell, 
and then crossed the Bir at the same point as on that occasion. 
After crossing the Bir, the district of Fitzabading is ciilere<l, the 
basin of the river on this side being but of trdhng extent, and 
ceasing in the abrupt manner 1 have alreaily described. We 
stopped for the night iit the village of Hadis-A'mba, our road 
now going rather to llie 8. of that of last year. 

CM. — It had been my wish to return to Gojaui by a rond as far 
to the S. as possible ; but my servants j>refcrrini^ a more uortlierly 
one, they used every argument to force mc to go in that direction : — 
there was no road ; the rivers were not fnrdable; the Gallas or 
robbers were lo be feared, &c. I had yesterday been made to 
cross the Bir at the ford uf last year, although I afierwards learned 
there is a very good one much lower down. To-day it was with the 
greatest difTicully that 1 got ihera to cross the Tamcha at a point 
much below that crossed on anv previ<»us occasion^ but ibey were 
afterwards leading me towards the so often Iraver&ed road between 
Dembecha and Arn\v;Uta, when I insisted on turning off to the 
southward. I had only two servants with me, and one — the lad 
I got at Barenta — left me in consequence; but with the other I 
went on to the village of f lerdrem on the s^)ulhern bank of ilie 
river G<jdieb, where 1 soon found another man to accompany us 
to Yaush. The Gddicb, like the Tiimclia, joins the Bir, the 
principal river of Damot ; and» as I remarked on my first crossing 
the country, the grand watershed is between this river and its 
tributaries and the other rivers of Gdjam. 

7th, — At Gerdrem I was enabled lo make considerable addi- 
tions to my Giifal vocabulary, but still without at ail satisfying my- 
self regarding this language. The knosvledge of it is far from 
general; the rising generation seem to be altogether ignorant of 
it; and those grown-up persons who profess to speak it are any- 
thing but familiar with it. since they frequently require considera- 
tion before giving the name of the simplest objecL To-day our 
roa<l led by Dibdabi, a large market-ttnvn jjrincipally inhabited 
by Mohammedans, and fonnitig one u{ the stations on the nrand 
Gondar road from Baso, which, as I have alrea^ly mentioned, is by 
Dembecha (also a large market-town and residence of Mohajn- 
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medans) and the Upper or Miecba Bridge. On passing the 
frontier of Gojain we entered fiozAmin, a district familiar lo me 
from the numerous limes I Lave had occasion to cross it in various 
directions ; and reaching the village of A'sama ( Abbo), we stopped 
there for the ni^ht. 

8//r — From the i>art of the country at which I had now arrived, 
I had no alleruative but to pass through Amw^tta ; but hanng- 
done so, instead of continuing by the usual road round the head 
of the ktitla of t!ie river Chamotra, I took a somewhat circuitous 
route over ilie phiin country to the north, and then, coming round 
dose lo the eastern brink oi" the valley of that river, put up at ihc 
village of Mankafain. 

Sith. — Having n few purchases to make at Base market. I pro- 
ceeded thither this morning, it being market-day; and in tbe 
evening I put up at the village of Tar, just above the market- 
place. 

lOM, — This morning, on my way back lo Y^ush, I went a little 
way down the Yt^da lo visit a remarkable cavern under the fall of 
that river, by which during the rains a passage is effected from 
the one bank to the other. Tlie fall is of about 80 feet, ami at 
rather above the half of this distance is the passage across the 
river, the under strata of the rock having mouldered away through 
the iiifiliration of ihe water so as U\ form a cavity, almost regularly 
arched over ahnve, of probably 50 yards in leu;jih, with a recess 
frttm the fall af 10 yards or rather more in the centre. Hence % 
ride of a couple of hours brought me b.tck lo Vaush. 

With. — Removed from Yaush lo Yejiibbi, for the purjwse of col- 
lecting there, whilst awaiting the return ttf my messenger from 
Shoa, additional information respecting the countries to the S. of 
the Abai ; in which task, 1 am happy lo say, I was singularly 
successful.* It vvris not till the 10th of February that Walda 
Gcorgis arrived at Ycji'ibbi, bringing me the sum of ten dollars, 
with a confirmation ol the news of ihe approaching departure of 
the British mission; the members of which had, when he left 
Shoa, already quiued Ankober for Channo to make preparations 
for their journey to the coast. 

With this totally inadequale supply of funds, and without a 
prospect of rciciving more — coupled as iL was with the loss of 
the several articles intended as presents, &.e., through the 
treachery of my former messenger, and with the destruciion of 
my thermometer — it was quite impossible hvr me to think of re- fl 
maining in Gitjam, or of aUempling lo ^o farther; and I had, in " 
fact, no alternative but to hasten lo the coast as well as my scanty 
means would permit, and before any portion thereof should be 
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exbaosted. Having, therefore, made Imrriecl preparations for the 
journey, I. on the afternoon of Monday the 20th of February, left 
Vejuhbi for Y'ausi), wljere I stopped for the night to take leave 
of my friends there. In these preparations my irusty servant 
Walda Georgia was of inestimable service to me, he not only 
taking on himself the arrangement of everything:, but volunteering' 
to see me as far as the coast, and also engaging two respectable 
young men of Yaush to accompany me; they all three }»siponing 
all thoughts of payment for their ser\-ices until our arrival at 
Mass(')wah. Thus I commenced my journey under far better 
auspices than I had a rifrht to aniitipate, seeing ihc destitute 
position in which I was placed, alone in this distant country. 

At the lime of my <lespatching Wulda Georgis on his second 
mission to Shoa. I had contemplated the possibility of ray leaving 
Gojam in one direction or the other; and, therefore, on visiting 
the Dejaxmaches at Gichana an<l Ciiidera, I had taken conditional 
leave of ihem. Thus there wjis nothintr to prevent my quitting 
the country immediately I had fully deleniiined on doing so. 

JFebrtiary '2\st. — This morning I left \aush for Moia. in com- 
pany with a numerous party of merchants carrying cloths thither 
for sale at the weekly Thursilay market. A few also were taking 
coffee, oxen, horses and mules, and cloths, to the opj)osile side of 
the Abai. Our route was a little to the westward of that by 
which I came from Z^nami to Yaush in May last. Tbejourney 
was, as usual with these traders, very rapid ; and, by continuing on 
the whole clay, we were able to reach Agamna in the evening. 

Agamna is situate near the head of the basin of the river B(5ra; 
and the people say thai the sources of that river, forty-four in 
number, are in the immediate vicinity of the pl;icc. This it^ 
however, merely an ioilefinile form of speech ; and besides, it is 
not true, since some of the small streams miiting to form this 
river descend from the high ground farllier to the N. 

2'2»t/. — Continuing our course in company with the market 
people, who increased in number as we proceeded, we this 
roorniDg began the ascent of the Talba VVaba mountains. The 
circumstances of our passage were, however, wide!y different from 
those accompanying that of the 8th of November last. Then, 
having encamped on Mount Goeba, at a considerable elevation, 
we reached the suinmil early in the morning; Avhilst, being on 
the north side of the ridge, the sun was nut visible until that 
summit was attained. On the present occasion we were on the 
southern side, exposed during the ascent to the genial influence 
of that luminary, which, although the day was cloudy, was still 
sufficient to warm the air ; whilst. IVoni the greater distance of our 
starting-place, it was eleven o'clock or past before we began de- 
scending theco/f/ side of the mountains. There were now no ap- 
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pcnrances of ice or frost, and ahlioujfh it was certainly very chilly, 
the temperature was auvthini; hut insujijxjrlnhle. The summit of 
the ridjje at ihe place of crosisinir hears ibe hoiiielv designations of 
lJ;ikkalo Siibur, ** l)reak-ilti« n mule/* anil Thfrijia ( ?) ; 

tlio more p>etical name of SemdilaSf '' Lick-the-skv," which 1 on 
my former passage Lad fieard aUrihuted to the summit beinj with 
far less propriety given to Uie steep hut lower side-ridge between 
the rivers (lomddur and Tammie. 

After crosslnfT the ndije, we descended by our former road as far 
the station on Mount Goeha, from whence we turned off west- 
ward, crossinpf Mount yemuilas, and reaching; by sunset the bank 
of a suKill stream calle<i Gull^ forming" the upper course of the 
Tajaiiel, where, in the vicinity of ihc villr^e of Tief. we en- 
camped in the open air. The cause of our making this circuit 
was that the direct road was said to l>e infeslcd with freebooters. 
On the wav down we were overtaken by a heavy shower of rain, 
which on the summit of the range assumed the form of hail, as 
we (ould pi'iciMve* from below. On inijuirinj^ as to the existence 
and denominalions of ihc various natural products of extreme 
cold. I was given the fcdlosving informalion: — Mail, which some- 
times falls (ihey say) in stones as large as one's fist, is known by 
the name 4)f ** bercd»»," the title by whicli 1 have heard every 
species of frost desifjnaled ; or more sjiecifically " shiria-ljeredo," 
Ice is called ** wurrh." ihe literal meaning of which is *' frost ;" a 
debtera. at scritK\ told inc that iis more correct name is '* askha- 
lea." Hoar-fr*jst is styled " bilten-wurch." I have made re- 
peated inf[uirie5 after snow, but I cannot find that it has any 
ejtistence in this country — that is, within tlie peninsula (»f Gojam, 
to which alone the foregoing details arc inlrnde*! to apply. 

1 find in Arruwsmilh's map of Nubia and Abyssinia the name 
"Cult" jylaccd against a river in the south of the peninsula, 
where it ccrtainlv has no existence. The " Tzul,*' too, is a river 
of Mii'cha (Maitsha), near the upper bridge. If in addition to 
these the *' Bahr el Abiad" be meant for the A'bea, which I shall fl 
subsequenily have occasion t() mention, the whole of the rivers of ^ 
the peninsula shown in that nifip will have been identified, al- 
though tlipy have been (I know not on what authonly) most 
siranj;ely misplaced. On inquiry I find that Hadasha, which 
appears m the maps as the name of a province, is that of a town 
siiualc below (H) "f Karaneo, between the Saddie and Tammie, 
in the same way as Shfgie is between the latter river and the 
Azwari. 

^3n/. — Leaving our station of last night, we continued along 
the ridge separating the basins of the rivers Tdjatiel and 
Saddie. lil!, just beftire reaching (.^hahba, we fell into our former 
rood, along which we proceeded to Mota. It was my 
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on arriving here to proceed on this side of ihe river lo the upper 
(Mi»icba) brids^p, and lo cross by il into nieajemider; but, in ihe 
nnsettlrd slate of this country, it is sehlom that one can carry out 
one's arrana^cments as first formed. On reachin°r Mota, 1 learned 
that ibe troops of llie Dejaymaches were ravajrin^ tlie country 
between there and Miecha, as a punishment t4) the inhabitants for 
having kdlcd a govemnr lately sent ainon^s^ them ; so tbal the road 
uas impassable. I waited tberefi>re at M(5ta whilst I despatched 
a messenger to Dejach G6shu. asking for an escort; but he sent 
me the answer that I could not go through the country westward, 
but must cross the river in lliis direction ; and he gave orders to 
the Shums of the frontier lo see me ami my bafrgagc, &c. safely 
into Biegemider. From M6ta tlie summit of Miuml Lij^mbem 
is just visible in the distance bearing VV., iuid Amidamit be- 
fore it bearing N. 80** W. 

27 fh. — Whilst wailing for tlie return of my messonger, I made 
inquiries as lo the pretisi? localily in wblch the chdal-lree was to 
be met with ; nnd was informed that il grows in the valley uf the 
river A'bea, at some little dislanre to tbe westward of M6la, and 
in yet greater quantities in that of the SAdilic, in l!ic opposite 
direction. I preferred descending towards the A'bea, as bein;i^ 
more distant, and enabling me therefore lo sec more of the 
country, particularly iu th;it diretliim in which from circumstances 
1 was prevented from goiiij^ farther, A ride of about iwij bouri 
brought me lo the precipitous brink of the small river Maita- 
mdkko, an affluent of the A'bea, down tbe sule of wbirli my 
guide said the tree in questi<in was to be found. He descended 
alone, and soon returned witb the inteUigence that be ha<l met 
wiib several trees below, but ihat it would not be practicable for 
me, in sht)€S, to reach them, A single one was, however, growinjr 
but a short way down tlie side, uoil this with some little dilhcully 
I managed to reach- This specimen was a tree of nearly, if not 
quite, *2i) feel in heigLl, with a stem of about 3 inches in dia- 
meter. The (lowers, which bad been in great plenty, were un- 
fortunately but lately over, and the seeds were not yel come lo 
maturity. I look a few sprigs from the tree with tbe seeds just 
as they were. I was informed that the flower is while, rcsembhtig 
in general appearance the Abyssininn rose, bul very mucli smaller 
in size, and growing in lliick clusters, as is indeed evincetl by 
the seeds. It was slaletl by my guije. ami confirmed by several 
persons in Mdta» dial there is no r^rf variety (as I had been in- 
formed at Miirtola Mariam) ; and wben 1 told the former that 
the stems of the specimens I had previously seen were re<l, 
whilst tbe present ones were while, be said il was merely llic 
young wood that is of tbaC colour ; and he descended again to the 
tree and brought me a sprig, the colour of which was precisely 
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that of iho former specimens. Bevond llie A'bca the country \% 
Tzftliilo ; and above this, tn the S.W., KoUela. Beyond TzalAlo 
is Il>dl>at which extends as far as the bridge. Beyond the bridge 
westward is Mi*^rha. 

March ith. — This l>eiDg the daj, weekly, on which the MtSta 
merchants frequenlinjj the market of I'sti, in Biegemider, cross 
the Abni, I ])rocecdpd nnrlhwiird down to the river in their com- 
pany and thai of several merchants tfoinj to Gondar. They took 
With them the articles already mentioned, as likewise a number of 
swords, the manufacture of Mota, which enjovs great celebrity in 
this respect. I was strongly recommended by the governor of 
Muta to the care of the principal merchant of that place, wha 
was going to Condar ; and orders were jjiven to iJie people by the 
river to see me and my servants, mules and lugeajre, safely across. 
It will give the best idea of what a "principal" mcrchaut in 
this country means, by descrdiing the venture on the present occa- 
sion of Gehra-Hiinna Norekh. It consisted of 15 ass-londs of 
coffee, each of *200 lbs. weighty ten horses, and five mules, all 
destined for sale al Gondar. The proceeds were, 1 was informed, 
to bo invested in red and blue coUon-chHh, the lhrea4ls of which^ 
being unravclle*!, are wove into the borders of the cloths of native 
manulacture, Wc descended to the river by ibf roatl by which I 
visited it four months ago. The river had now fallen so as lo 
expose to view the ruins of the centre arch, which lie in the 
Stream. The passage of the goods and liaggagc was effected bj 
means of ropos from the rotks on each side: when the river is 
swollen, it lakes place above on the bridge. The people crossed 
by swimming; those who did not know how to swim being sup- 
ported on a bundle of reeds^ whicli a swimmer pushed on. 1 
saw oiic lad slung across by means of a rope, without touching 
the water, which is the usual means of passage when the river is 
high. Tlie passage of my luggage, mules, and myself^ was ef- 
fected under very different circumstances to that of last year, 
under ihe I'arc of Marie Sabaru. K very thing was perfectly 
orderly, and not an arlicle damaged or missing. I was anxiojs lo 
reward the people with a tlollar. but was reminded by my major- 
dimio, Walda Georgjs, of the lowuess of my funds. To be re- 
minded 1 did not need: I mean, that he put a veto on an act of 
liberality nhich he most truly said my means did not permit of. 
A single <3//w/t which I liad remaining, a sec<ind (hat I borrowed 
from one of tlie morrhants, three needles, and a httle medicine, 
were all therefore thai I gave them for their pains and care; for 
which 1 received their I hanks and good wishes ! We now 
ascended the steep banks of the river on the N. or Biegcmider 
side, in the district of A'ndabiel ; after which we continued north- 
ward, ahnig the plain country above, till wc reached the almost 
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dry bed of a suinll stream called Islamwans* where we encamped 
for ihe niglit. The counlrr on ihis side of the river, which seems 
almost without ]x>pulation, is thus far much inferior to that to the 
S., beinnr quite destitute of wood, and the beds of several small 
torrents, crossed on the way. beino: almost devoid of water. 

5//i. — To-day the roatl proceeded north-eastward, slij^btlv rising 
over an undulating country, at first of a similar character to that 
of yesterday, but towards the end somewhat improving. After 
about 34 hours of easy iravcllinjr we reached our station for the 
night in the valley of the river Gota. near to Shimic, until lately 
the residence of the governor of A'ndabiet, and still ihe station 
for receiving the duties on this side of the river. The present 
governor has moved to Moslia. which place we passed about 2 
miles to our left, ne^u* tlie middle of our day's journey. 

G/A. — Proceeded still northward, cond in about an hour after 
leaving" our rcstinp-place nf yestcnlay we parted from our com- 
panions going to the markets of Isti and Sokota, they taking their 
way up the mountains to tlie ri^ht, whilst we. in company 
with the merchants of Mahdcra Martam and Gonilar, continued 
northward up the valley of the G<)la, which river we crossed four 
times before we turned off from it north-westward. The ascent 
up the valley of this river, and subsequently up that of a small 
tributary of it, was gradual, till in about four h<»urs we reached 
the summit, coming to an extensive view over the basin of the 
river Gumdra, flowing into Lake Tzana. The elevation of the 
highest point 1 estimate ?it about 8000 feel. M:ihdera Mariam 
was now visible, bearing N. 5"^ VV., and Dchra Tabor N. 20' E 
The descent of the mountain t)n the northern side is for a short 
distance extremely steep, which has occasioned the trivial name 
given to the ridge of Chiimma Mdragfia. '* take off shoes."* A 
descent of little more than two hours brought us to the river 
Ddbbir (iumara. one of Iho. ailluonts of the principal river of the 
latter name, where we dined and rested; afterwards continuing 
our cours*? to Mahdera Mariaiii (the Dehra Mariam of the 
maps), a celebrated convent and mercantile town, placed most 
imposingly on an immense mass of rock, being the termination of 
a ridge from the eastward. The ascent to the place is extremely 
steep and difficult; and the sKglitest assistance of art would 
render it, as a fortress, next tt» impregnable. Shr^rlly before 
reaching this town we crossed the river Mataiai. on the farther 
side of which we parted fnim the merchants in our company, who 
encamped in the plain below. The ae\t station of those pro- 
ceeding to Gondar, they said, would be by the river Reb. 

Itk. — Having made up my mind not to leave the country 
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without visitinGT llie upper bridi^e on the Abai, I \o%\ no Ume in fl 
procuring a g-uide to accompany me ihitbcr. In Riei^einider ihU '1 
briilge is usually culled ibt- lower one, and that of Andabiet the »« 
upper ; which inisrumier is not al all unnatural when we consitler ^\ 
thai ihc marl to the tortnor is down-hill. Ibllowin": the course first >j 
of llie slreiims which How into Lake Tzdna, and afterwards of >l 
those which join the Abai ilsclf ; whereas the road to the Anda- II 
biet bridge is all the way uji-hill till the summit of Chamma "W 
Marnijfia is reacherl. In the course of to-day's journey, tho ■ 
direclion of which was W.S.W., we crossed the Ddbbir Guiiulni, II 
with its Irtbutaries the Matar.ii and I'mhita, as also the F6s^ra, fl 
which (if I aiu rlpflilly informed; has its course separately to Lake Vm 
Tzana ; and then passinjj over a tract of nearly flat CfJuntry. the jl 
elevation of which is probably 60C*0 led, we came to the river tf 
Kwashenni, having its course in the opposite direction and joining >9 
the Gebaii, which flows directly into the Abii. Shortly after fl 
crossing: the Kwashenni wc came to the village VVandagalii, -■ 
where we stopped for the nii^hl. tfl 

\<th. — A ride of about 2i hours, nearly S.W., bronffht us to the *■ 
villafje of Zamudia, the residence of the warden of the bridg-e, 4 
situate at a short distance to the eastward of the river A'lato^ ■ 
From him having- <jbtained a man, I descended to the river, ^ 
where there was at first some difliculiy as to my approaching the m 
bridge, the loll- col lectors of Dcjach Diru, who sat on this side I 
with those of the Ras, not permitting; me to pass till i had ex- ■ 
plained that I had just come from Oojain with the Dejazmath'« m 
permission, and had no intention of crossing. The bridge con- a 
sists of a single arch springing at once fnmi the rocks on the ■ 
Biegemider side, but on that of Miecha halving seven or eight (I fl 
believe the latter iiumbcr) of small approach arches. U has a fl 
paiapet on each side (now in many pans broken down) of a ynni fl 
in height and about 2 foct iei ihickness, and its breadth, inclusive fl 
of the jjarapet, is 5 yards. I slit>uld say without ((ueslion that u 
this bridge is the work of a d^fTeienl perioil iVoui that of the lower fl 
one, it being of much inferior workmanship and most irregularly fl 
buill ; in fact, without any attempt at symmetry, and apparently fl 
without any plan. There arc the rcmaiiis of a gate on the N. side ; fl 
I could perceive nothing of the kind on the other ; but the whole fl 
structure is m so ddapii^lated a slate, that one is not able to speak fl 
jii»sitively as to its former existence or not. The direction of the fl 
bridge, as ucar as its irregular bne would allow mc to determine* fl 
is S.E. by E., the approach on the Miecha side bending n>und a ' 
little to ll.e souihwani. The river runs here with great violence 
tlirougb a deep fissure in the rotk, so narrow that just above 
the bridge it may be leaped over : 1 should say it cannot be 
more than '2 yards in width. The rapids extend a]>parenlly from 
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the bridge upwards, as fnr as a calaracl marked in the maps as the 
•' Cataract of A'latn,'* wLich may be about half a mile off. There 
is no approach to it directly from the bridjje, antl 1 was told it 
was •* a lon^ way off.*' and in fact not visible on this side of the 
river. As Uy the opposite side, it was not permitted me to go 
there, and when I re;urneil from my inspection of the bridge, 
I found the guide whom I bad engaged at Mahdera Mariam 
made a prisoner by Dejach Uiru's people. The precise reas<»n 
ibr this 1 could not make out. but I believe it was mainly in the 
|liope of extorlinif money from me ; since, when I said that beinjj^ a 
stranger I could not and would not interfere, and rode oil without 
him, lie was soon set free and came running after me. I le- 
turned therefore to Zamdcha, where, on (jueslioning the people as 
to the waterfall, 1 found that ihe information given me below vv;is 
incorrect; that it is quite near the bridge, and approachable on 
this side. I accordingly descended again to the river (but with- 
out ajjproaching the bridge), and was richly rewarded for so 
domg by the sight, which is pcrfeclly unique. The river, gliding 
through a fine grassy plain between a line of dark foliage on each 
side, its smooth surface being disturbed by otdy a few ripples — 
for so some sbghl rapids appear in ihc distance — falls at once 
perpendicularly over the ledge of the rock which crosses its course, 
and is lost to sight, whilst in its place arise volumes of vapour 
having precisely ibc ajijiearance of sinoke : hence ihc highly 
expressive and jweticnl name given to llie cataract by the inhabi- 
tants of Tis Esat, or *• the smoke of fire/' 1 was Itdd that by 
descending into the ihee^i ravine into which the river falls a view 
from below might be obtaine<l ; but, independently of its being 
late, which rendere<i my immediate return expedient, I felt no 
inclination to dispel the charm which the view above leaves on 
the iiniigiiiation bv going to sec a common walerlall.* 1 there- 
fore returned to Zamucha, where, it being t*»o late to ^u farlher^ 
I stopped for the night. On my inquiring ni the peojile as to the 
height of the fall, one said it was 100 cubits, another onl}' 50; 
but after discussing the point for some time, they came to the 
imanimous conclusion that it must be at least GO or 70 cubits; 
which taking the cubit — the length from the elbow to the tip of 
the middle finger — at IH inches, will be about 100 feel. The 
noise of the fall is heard at the distance of at least a cpiarter of a 
mile. Between this point of the course of the Abai and iliat at 
the Andabiet bridge there is a succession of falls and rapids, so 
as to occasiiin, in a distance of less than 30 miles, a ditlercnce 



• Sfv Brttce*f Acciiuiit uf llitii walerf.iU in lii« 'Travels,' vol. lii. p. *125. Uli))|H*11 
fitited thi* bridge (tee his 'Travrls,' vol. ii. p. 'il'l), but did uot go u^] to Ibe cataruct. 
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of elevation in ihe bed of ihe river of ai lensl 20C0 feci ; a ph^ 
nomerion aMninon to aU ihc rivers of Abyssinia. 

9M. — Leaviojf Zamurha very early lias int>rninp, a forced 
inarch till eveuinfi: bmught us back to Mahdera Mariam. 

12///. — I reiiiaiiietl nl Mahdera Mariain fiver the Saturday* 
weekly market, in order to mcjuirc ns to iho state <»f the ct>unlry 
beyond Antiilo. it being reported unsafe U> travel through, bul 
could obtain nu defujile information on the subject. Nevertheless 
I this Jiiorningr let I for Debra Tal>or on my way north-eastward, 
it bein^ my determination not to go the w> oft trodden road of 
Dembea and Semien, if it could by any means be avoided. The 
road is very irreg-ular. windini? up the mountains and crossintj the 
rivers Sebal-VVudem-Gumdra and Sensaho-Gumara, the latter 
beintr the principal strejtm of those bearinjg; the common name of 
Gum;ira, which have llieir rise in the high ran^e of Mount Guna, 
bounding the basin of Lake Tzdna to the L^., or perhajis more 
correclly the S.E. The country, as far as I have seen it, is but 
scantily peopled and little cultivated : to the westward, however, 
the low ilal country towards Lake Tzana is said ti> be extremely 
fertile. Dehra Tabor, where we arrivetl soon after noon, wa»i 
founded by Ras (iiiksa. the grandfaiher of the present Ras All, 
who made the tide hereditary in his family, and whose remains 
lie buried in the church of " Yesus,'^ situate on an elevation of the 
ridge between the basins of the Gum4ra and Reb, which eleva-* 
lion is properly Dehra Tabor, the capital of that name bein|p 
jjlarcd on its skirl to the nonh-eastward. This town was last year 
burned down by IVjach Hiru, shortly after my arrival in Gojamr 
and is not yet rebuilt; it consisting for iLc greater pari of a ruda-' 
assemblage of mere huts. On announcing myself at the palace, 
and stating, in answer to numcn^us inquiries, from whence I came, 
where I was going. &e. 6cc., 1 was not allnwod the honour of an 
interview, the Ras (as 1 was told) being apprehensive that 1^ 
miubt have brought *" medicine'' from his enemy Biru Goshu^f 
Rut his curiosity led liim, nolwitUstandiiig. to come out and view 
me fnjm a distance, ami he even went so far as to send for vay 
cai> to look at. " 
through his countrv. 

of Dejach A'bbie, onlerin^r me a supply "f food until my de- 
parture. From Debra Tabi>r, Laliliala was said to bear 
N. 80° E.; the road thither* gentle travelling, is as follows: — 
Mokeria, Chaat VV'aha. Dibukko. then cross the Takkitzie to 
Lalibala. Heyond this one day's journey farther to Imereha. 
Mounl Gi'ina bore from hence S.E. Beyond it are VVadela and 
Duunt; between which and Amhiira the river Rashilo is the 
boundary. The head of the Dd&hilo, said to bear E S. E. from 
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ice. ami be even went so lar as to send lor vay 
He reatlily consented, however, to my journeyfl 
try. and gave me a guide to Ebenat, the residence^ 
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Debra Tabor. Istl. 6. 15" E.. aboul 7 miles; Yefag, N. 60« W., 

1 da^'s journey; Mount Melza. N. 20" E. 
I \ith. — This morning 1 left Debra Tabor without holding any 
Ifurtber communication with the Ras. We now descended into 
Ijthe valley of the Reb, crossing on the way the Ciibuda, a 
Uribulary of the former, nearly of the same size as the principal 
Ifiver of the name of Gumara. The Reb itself is of lar^^er size 
Lihnn any of the Gumdras. being at the ford at least 10 yards in 
Lvidih, but shallow — thai is> less than a f(K)t in depth. Lower 
Idown, however, when all tlie latier rivers have united and fonneil 
lone stream, the Gumara is said to become a mure ci>nsidcrablc 
Lriver than the other. On crossing the Ueb we entered the dis- 
l|rict of Eljenat, and began gently ascending the mountain towards 
llhe residence of the govcnK»r, which bears the same name. In 
ubout 3 hours we reached the summit, when we came to a plain 
Lou the N. side of Mount Mcl/a, a cross rid^c of the ranere of 
kiDouniaJns forming the watershed between L;ike TzJna and the 
[river Tiikkuxic. The elevation of this plain I cannot estimate at 
Iniuch, if anything, ahove 7000 feet. Crossing it north-westward, 
lure, towards evening, approathed Ebenat; but it not being con - 
Lsidered j)ro])er for nic ttj make my appearance bef<»re the t^overnor 
|Bo late in the day, \\c turned irlT to a small village calle<l Gu1tiK*h, 
Lsituate close to the fust break in the gruund towards the Tdkkaxie^ 
Land near to a small brook named Siiiikisa, the waters of which 
Idcscend towards that river. Beyond Debra Tubiir tlie country 
|amprovess<nne\vhat in its character an<] appearance, being, although 
L still mountainous, of more even surface and possessing more popu- 
Llation and cultivation. FromGultocii Mount Melzaltore S. 3.J^ E. 
I \bth. — Ebenat. whither we went up this morning, is a j)luce of 
L no size, consisting merely of the residc'nc(*s of ihe Dejazinach and 
L bis family, with a few huts for ihelr aiiendauls. IHie market is. 
r however, very considerable — lasting tno davs, Friday and Satur- 
I day — it l>eing the j>*ant where the merchants <»f Gojam, &c. meet 
V those from Sokota bringing salt, for which they give cloths, coflee, 
I and a large number of cattle, oxen, and heifers brought from 
iGiidera. Farther than Ebenat they do n<»t go eastward, this 
\ being a cross-road. The two grand mercantile lines from N. to 
I S. through Abyssinia are, the one by Adowa and G*3mhir (or 
\ I)erita), and the other bv Anlaltj and Sokota to Warraliemano ; 
L besides which, as I have learned since leaving Mahdera 
LMariam, there exists a middle n>ad from thence by the way of 
I Hiidesha in Belessa (Belessen) and Tembien, which is sometimes 
I taken by the Boso merchants going to the coast. The governor 
\ of Ebenat is a Mohammedan ; and many of the inhabitants of this 
L country arc of the same religion. Islauiism is iii fact making 
I 2 
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strides over Abyssinia (as it is tbrougb tbe Galla countries in ibe 
S.). numbers of the Christians continually passinjj o\'er to it. h 
am now writinsr (at Ebenat), wbilsl in luv but chatting with m' 
servants are two of tbeir relatinns. natives of Gcijam. seltleil here^ 
b<ilh nf whom bave brcome Moslems. Mount (luna bore S.S. E.f 
Moinit Mclza, S 55° E. ; Mi.unt DebraTalw, S. 10° W. * 

2\ftt. — I remained at Ebenat over ibe market, intending t 
leave for Sukota witb tbe mercbanls returnin(r thither on Snlurda 
evening. Bui ihc two servants whom VValda Georiris had cnJ 
ga^etl, and who had thus far conducted thcmselvos to my entirtf 
saiisfaction, having here lallon in with several friends and aci 
quaintanres, merchants from Yaush, were by tiiem ilUadviseit 
and frightened, and on the Saturday morning, whe^ preparaUonl^ 
were being commenced for our journey, they '* struck'*, 'i'hc oney 
having obtained from me a dollar *' to send home to his family,*^i{ 
left without hinting his intention to anyone, and was not to bff 
found; the oilier, afler relusing all day to accomjjany me farther; 
was at length in the evenmg induced by VViilda Georgis (wh<isa 
relation he is) to go cm xvith liim. But it was now too late, fo^ 
the merchants for Sokola had left; so that we were compelled to 
wait till we could find another opportunity of proceeding ou our 
journey. This occurred lo-day. when ibe Dejazmach (who hod 
previously refused to furnish me with a guide) being on the point 
of proceeding to Debra Tahor. wbitlier he had been summoned 
by tlic Kns» in consequence of repjrls of the hostile approach of 
liejach Bjru Goshu» I was forwardcil by hira to Nikwara, tho 
resilience of Fitaurari Siyuin, through the petty tthuim of the in- 
tervening ctmnlry, in the same way that 1 was " passed " through 
Dam<il in December and January lost. On leaving Ebenat this 
morning, the road lay al first for a sh(»rl distance N. by E. 
through a rich cullivaled valley, when it l)egan ascending the 
mountains north-eastward, crossing a ridge of the name of Jirzu 
to the N. <)f the river Tekken, the riilge of Melza (aheady men- 
titmed) being to the S., and botli being portions of the range 
bounding the Tdkkassie to the westward, c>f which Amba Ilai and 
the mountains of Seniien are also part. Tlic suiivmit of the ridge 
crossed by me, which I rale al jirobably 8000 feet ab*>ve the sea, 
is covered with olive-lrees in sucli numbers as to form complete 
woods. This tree is common throughout Abyssinia, but I never 
met with it in such abundance as here. After continuing over 
the tolerably level sunnnil for some time, we reached the village 
of Zibakwaha, ovcrhjoking the river Tekkcn. where we put up 
for the nigiil. From Zihakwaha, Zoz-amba, a remarkable ilat- 
topped isolated mountain, bore N. 20° E. beyond the river Nili, 
Latibala said to bear from hence S. CO ' E. 
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Q'2nd. — We did not leave Zil)dkwaha till the afternoon^ as we 
' ire re told that we could not reacli Nikwara to-day- The real 
reason was, however, that our host of last nig^ht was unwilling lo 
see me farther ihan the neia^hbourinsf villajje of AMerseg-, distant 
]es3 than a couple of hours' ride, its bearing being about N.E. of 
our last station. 

2'3rd. — Notwithstanding what we had been told of the distance 
•f Nikwara, we reacheil it this morning before noon, our course 
beinrf about E.S.E. Shortly after leaving A Vlerse^ we crossed 
ihe river Tekken, forming the boundary of the district of Ebenal. 
Its bed is about 10 yards in width, but in ihe present season it is 
§t9T the most part dry. there being merely two shallow slreajns. of 
2 yards and 1 yard in breadth, running through it. The country 
vf l^iegemider, frr)m the rise of the basin of Lake TzAna east- 
i^ard, is a mass of mountains intersecteil by deep valleys, getting 
nmrc barren and ilesolate the farther one proceeds. In Kbenat 
they said that the country was formerly peopled, and at Zib;ik- 
Waha they pointed out to me the sites of several villageSt the in* 
babitants of which, they said, have either died off or removed in 
onsequence of the oppression of the present governor. VVhaievcr 
may be the truth of this statement, it is quite certain thai this is 
tiot the sole nor even the principal reason, since after passing the 
limits of the D<*j:izmach*s jurisdiction, so far from findmg im- 
provement, the country appeared to me to gel worse. It is the 
Scarcity of water that is the main cause of its deserted stale. At 
one o( the villages on the rond, where we slopped to change our 
guide, the distance that the women had to go to fetch water for 
domestic purposes was quite appalling. In Europe, Biegetnider 
is said to be noted for its fine Bocks of sheep, and the name 
of the Country has been derived from the word ita/jf. meaning 
'•sheep." But it is only necessary to see the country Uj be satis- 
fied that it never was and never can be a sheep country. The 
liigh WoUo plains lo the S.E are, on the contrary, justly ceie- 
brnted for their fine breetl of long-wooled sheep, the fleeces of 
which are prizetl throughout the whole of Abyssinia, being worn 
over the shoulders by persons even of the highest rank. From 
Aikwara, Mount Melza bore S. 45*^ W. ; and Lalibala weis said 
40 bear S. 75« E. 

^ '24th. — Fitaurari Siyum being at A'zwi, a short distance to the 
E. of Nikwara, we left this morning for that place, which we 
reached by n»">on. The barren mountainous country is so far 
from improving, that during a ride of nearly 5 hours 1 did not 
pass a single village, or cross or come within sight of a single 
brook or spring. From A'zwi. Zoz-amba bore N. 4.0** E. ; nnd the 
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Melza. S. 65" W. ; Mount Bidla. a hi«rh mountain mass above 
Sdkota. N. ?;*>** E.; Lalibala said to bear S. Go" E„ 4 davV 
journey, or 3 quick travelling. 

27th. — Yoslcrdav, on Filaurari Siyum's leavings for Nikwj^ra, 
he recoininpndetl me lo the care of his brother Aito H&ilu, whom 
I was lo accoinpanv across the Takknzic. The latter ncoom- 
pauictl the Fitaurari a |mrt of his way, hut returned this morning; 
and by his direciion I removed lo the viilape of Dugaiaiba. about 
a mile lower down, he having taken up there his quarters for \he 
day. Al Huiinhiiba I was inrormed ihatTzeUsferri and Mekkina 
are two A'lnbas in Lasta, on the opposite sides of tlie river Tak- 
knzie. the former beino;; beyond the river towards VVadela ; th© 
latter on this side towards Lalibala.* The head of the Takknzio 
18 b'ss than a day's journey beyond Lah'bala. To Lalibala front 
Duffalaiba is three days' slow travelling ; quick, it may be reached'- 
in *2 (lavs. The first day Rupana in Lasta is reached ; the second 
day Lahbala. The head of tlie Tukkazie is in the district of 
Cedan, bey*>nd whi<h is A'njjoi. All the opposite E. side of ibtt 
Takkazie. fn»in Waajr ut f iedan, is Lasla. 

28//i. — This morning early we left Duofalaiba: our road kepi 
descending north-eastward, at the end very sleep, till we again 
came to the river 'J ekken, down the bed of which we continued, 
going now more easlwanl, for nearly "2 hours, incessantly crossing 
the small stream: if I counted right, it was 36 limes in all. On 
reaching ihe junction of this river with the Tiikkazie, we stopped 
to rest during the heal of the day, Aito H^Uu at the same tim* 
superintending the collection of duty from a numerous parly of 
salt-merchants passing into Biegemider from StSkota. In iho 
afternoon we continued our journey, crossing the Takkazie and 
entenng Lasta. Our course was for about half-an-hour N.E. 
down the bed of the river, the stream of which we crossed three 
times before we left it. From tins fact alone it will be evident 
that the river is of no great size here. Al the places where we 
entered it it was some 20 yards wide, with a depth of about a f(X>l, 
running briskly, but by no means with violence: at the deepcf 
part «>f the stream it was less than 10 yards in width, whilst the 
current seemed scarcely to ]K>ssess motion. The elevation here 
of the bed of the river above the ocean must, I think, be about 
4000 feet. Since the destruction of my thermometer I have no 
means of deciding as U) heights beyond my personal judgment 
grounded on past experience : no certain dependence is there-* 
fore to be placed on my estimates; nevertheless they may nut be 

* TliU is totally irreconcilable wifti (tie iitfrjrmalion girea hy Mr. Salt in bk 
' Voyage to Abyirinia,' p. 379, on the autboriiy of Pearce. 
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ahog^elher without value as roufrh approximations. We continupil 
down the Takkiizie iill we reached the river Merri. an allluent uf 
the former, of alH>ut the same size as the Tekken, along^ the side 
of M'hich we ascended, and then cnissiiig; it we hefjan a steep 
ascent lo ihc high Innd of Lasta. it was near sunset when we 
reachetl Zelcsa. the residence of Aito Hdilu, who 14 the Shum of 
A bam. a subdivision of Ddbana, as the country to the N. of 
the Merri is called : beyond that river to ttie southward is Bu^una. 
These two districts, tugelher with those of Sokota (ir VVaa^ 
Proper, VWiffla, and Bora, furin the dominions of the VVna^ Shuui 
— to call him llejazinach woidd he an insuU — wlio is one of the 
most important chiefs of Abyssinia, and whose territories are f;ir 
more extensive than one can have any idea of from the existing 
maps. The tradition of Lasla, which differs widely from that of 
the rest of Abyssinia g^ven in the histories of this country, says 
that Alendck. the stjn oi Solomon, kin^ ol Israel, accompanied by 
his sister Salomea and her son Strakf entered Abyssinia from the 
K., ljey<m(l the country of the Raia or A'zabo Gallas (t\ e. from 
Azab or 8aba). and that his orip:inal seiilement was in ZtSbu), 
before Ambasel ( Amba Israel) wa^ mode the scat of gi>vernmcnt : 
and further, that Zdbul is the country in which King Te6dero8 
(Theodore) is to reign. This king is no other than Nakwelaliiab, 
the last reignimr monarch of the native dynasty of Lasta (claiming 
descent from Sirak, and known in the histories as the house of 
Zague), who, after ruling Abyssinia for 36 years, resigiinri the 
•ceplre to Icon Amlac, the progenitor of the present imperial 
family^ and who is said to be still alive and wandering about be- 
tween Jerusalem and Z<Sbul, in expectation of the time when hit 
second reign — which is to be a sort of millennium — is to com- 
mence. According to the same tradition, the appropriation of 
one-third of the Ethiopian empire to the family of \akvvetalaab, 
uas not made by the monk Tckla Hiiimanot, as stated in the 
histories (see Bruce, vol. i. p. 533), but by King Solomon him- 
self, who divided the empire between his son and daugbter, 
giving two-thirds to Menilek, whom he made king, and one third 
lo Sirak, Salomea's son, whom he appointed Waag Sbum (2. e. 
Chief of Waag), with the proviso that on the failure of male 
issue of Menilek, the male issue of Sirak should succeed to the 
imperial throne. 'J^he state of tlie two princes was to be similar, 
and their rank equal ; which is expressed in the Abyssinian 
proverb :— 

* WaagsUum la winbar, 
Negus la manbiir :* 

». ff. the Waagshum to the wqnhftr, and the king to the mqnbar, 
the two words being synonymous, and meaning chair or throne. 
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Kren at the present daVi when iho empire of Abyssinia exists 
only in name, the Waa^ Shuiii. ahlioug^h in a c^rcat Dnea&ure 
sobjecieil bj the Has, is not looked upon as a dependent chief I 
bound to pay tribute ; whilst the Kinjfof Shoa, although virtualljril 
an in<iependenl sovcreigfn, is considered the fft/vernor of a province^t 
fvho di^cs not render tribute simply because the Neg^Us (or bitfl 
representative the Ras) has not the power to enforce iia pay^ 
mcnt, but who^ if the empire were reinstated, would do so a»] 
formerly, whidi the Waag Shum never did and never would* lil 
is to be remarked that neither Sahela Salasaie, Negtis of Shoa^l 
Ooshu Z;iudie. Dqiaxinach of Cvojnm and Damot. Oehan^chov^l 
Thato of KatTa, nor any ottier of the numerous descendants of tb€f I 
imi>erial famdy in the female Hue, has the slightesl pretensions to] 
succeed, now or hereafter, to tlie imperial tlirone, the riixht \a{\ 
which is subject to the same law as that regulating the deAcenl ofil 
the crown of Israel — the power of aelccii4)n amon? the 
of the royal family ; but with total exclusion of all claimu 
descent only through females. Fn>Di Zelesa. the head of thql 
river Mt'rri bore S. 75« E. ; Nd^ala (high country). S. 20^ W. } 
Auudnur. an Amb;i, with a convent of that name thereon, \A 
Mekiet, S. 5** W. ; the high country of Wadcia, stretching from 
S. to S. 30" E. ; the river Berberi-wans is between Aundnur and I 
Widela, and joins the TAkkazie. Laliba!a, said to bear S. 50° E.^ | 
8 davs' journey slow, or 2 days' quick travelling. i 

3l)//(. — 1 remained a day al Zelesa, and this morning proceeded 
on my journey eastward towards Sdkota, ascending the mountains ' 
between liie vaUcy of the Merri and that of the Sabbaha, a 
smaller ailluonl of the Tikknzie, the summit bearing the name of 
Njirbilu ; and in about 3 hours we reached the high level c<»untry 
— the elevation of which I estimate at from 6500 to 7000 feet- 
over which wc continued E. a couple of hours longer, when we 
came to Gor-Amba, the residence of a relative of my late host. B 
Tlie language of the inhabitants of the valley of the Takka2ie B 
and of Waiig generally is the A'gau — the native name is tihd- 
mera — in a dtalect not near so harsh as that oi A'gaumidcr, and ^ 
to which (remarkably enough) the language of the Falashas offl 
the latter country bears a closer resemblance than it does to that 
of ihe people among whom they are now residing, AlGor-amba 
the position of Lai ibala was visible, (which, alall other stations, it 
bad not been,) bearing 8. 40" £., 2 days' jtjurney. or perhnjjs 
30 miles. Tzelasfcrri is beyond Lalibala, abnut half a day's 
journey; Mekkma nearer than Tzela&ferri lf> Lah'bala, and the 
Takkazic runs between them. Mekkina is the same as the bead 
of the river. The road from Debra Tabor to Lalibala is gorx], 
being /j/aiVt. The head of the Bashilo i^ a long way uiT, said lo bear, 
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about S-S.E. of Gor-dmba. At this place were furiber visible 
Mount Guna, bearing S. 35* W., ami Mount Bialfi. N. 80*» E. 

31</. —Beyond Gor-amba the plain country ceases, and the road I 
continues wiodinsT, on a general bearing of E.NE., along tho 
summit of the ridtre —sometimes only a few yards in widlli — be- 
tween theralleys of tbe Sabbaba and the Mizrib, a tributary of 
ibe Aferri. Alter about 2 bours there is another Bal. but of no 
very ^reat extent, and then again a narrow ridg^e between tbe I 
Mi'zrib and the A'rri, a tributary of the Ttikkrizie. 'I'he nn*uuiain- j 
rid^e thus traversed bears the name of Amdaw:irk; and [ am told \ 
that tbe whole of Lasta is a succession of ridges and vnllrys likd \ 
this. The flat summits of the mountain, whichr being nearly tlie ' 
samethnm^bout, give one at a distance the idea of nn uninterrupted 
plain Like Gujain. may be eslimatetl to be ihroutrlioui somewhere 
about ibe height last menti<me«J. In 6 hours after leaving (^or- 
dmba we stopped at Sikuna, fcjrmerly said lo have been a con- 
Tent of celebrity, but now reduced lo a few huts, situate under iho i 
precipitous face of tbe rocks bounding the basin t>f the Arri. 
From Sikuna the summit of Mount Bidia bears N. H5° E., and 
Mount Gazgibla, the bead of the river Merri, S. 70** E. 

April \si. — It was my desire lo reach this evening Maskalo, 
the residence of the Dejozmach of Dahana (or Dahana Shum, as 
he is called here), and therefore I was off early from Sikuna. But \ 
on reaching Kiiiira, the frontier-post of VVaag Pniper, distant | 
about 5 miles E. by N., I was stopped by the *' custom-house 
officers," and, in spite of all I could say or do, detained until 
the Dahana Shum's pleasure was known, for which purpose 
Wilda Geori^is and a servant of Ailo Hailu, who had accom- 
panied us, were despatched to Maskalo. I in the meanwhile re- 
mained encamped in a fine level plain, forming a portion of the 
ridge along which our road still amimued, whiUt my detainers ' 
were employed in collecting the duty from the salt-merchanU 
arrived to-day from Sokota ; and in the evening I was taken by 
the Sbum to the small village of Kalzeman, there to wait the 
return o{ our messengers. 

3r^/. — Yesterday morning VVdlda Georgis returned with orders 
from the Dahana Shum that I should inslajitly be forwarded with 
my luggage. &c. without molestation: however, it was not till this 
morning that I started. The road continued eastward over the 
mountains, which now form the southern boundary of the basin, 
first of the Arri^ and afterwards of the Telia, another tributary of 
the Takkazie, till in rather more than 6 lumrs we reacheti Miis- 
kalo — properly Miiskala Krislos — a town vviib a coivvenl at llie 
foot of Mount Bidia, whitb the present Dahana Shum has chosen 
for his residence, although not within his governmentj in order that 
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be BBj he ntar S^koU, ifae capita) of his brntbpr the Waacr^bamy 
Moont Btila (whicfa it •ometiin^s called Mount Maskalo) is 
prorniarDt portioa of a l^r^ nnHintain-ran^ whicb apparently 
dcateDds from tbe ty^tesa in which the Takk^izie has its source| 
and which ran^. ranmo^ northward or north-westwanl. sp{)arat< 
tbe basin of the upper ccvarse of that river from that of tbi 
Tzel^ri, a river of ubich I shall have occasion to speak in th« 
sequel. The snmmit of Mimnt Biila bears fn>m Miiskalti 

4th. — Leaving Miskalo this morning in comj^anj with 
Oaibana Sbum, who fortunatelv was ^ing* ^ S<$kota on basine^it 
a sharp rifle of about 5 hours S'K. bv N. brought us to tbe \^iU 
place. Tbe n>acl skirts tbe foot of Mount Hidla, crossin? spun 
from it, and then traversing a tolerabij level country it descend 
to tbe capital. S<>k<rta is a place of considerable size, but is 
Tcrr straggling that it is not easy to form a definite idea on thff^ 
subject. It has a large market, held on Tuesday and Wednesday 
weekly, which is rrt.H|uent«^l bv the merchants of the south antf 
west, ibis place boin^ the grand centre of the sall-lrade, tlid 
Tigre merchants coming thus far only, and then reluming. Bj 
walking ab(»ut half a mile eastward from the tonu to the &unimi| 
of a low ridge of mountains. 1 obtained a view of tbe country 
the E. beyond the river Tzelari, some portions of which wer 
pointed out to me by a pers4>n who accrjmpariietl me. A'sbangi 
(this being tbe name of a district), distant 2 davs' journey, beartM 
from Sokoia about S. 80" K. The first day's journey is up tbifl| 
mountains to ZdtTa in WOffla. bearing S. 60** E. Tbe lake of 
A'sbangi is between A'sbangi and WOffla ; and Lake M^cbakh 
(tbe smaller lake of A'sbangi) is in W6iQa. being to the S. of the 
large one. The rivers of A'sbangi go to Rdia, which is below^ 
the former; beyond it being Zobul, and then Adal. A'sban; 
belongs to Tigre, and VVofDa to Waag, but tbe language of bol 
is that of Tigre : tbe inhabitants are Mohammedans. Tbi 
Kdia Gallas are generally pagans, but there are Molhimmedai 
among them. Furtbrr. from this spot Mount Adamabdnni. in 
thedisirict of Eballi in Tigre, bore N. 70** E., below it to the left 
being Dura. The valley of the river Sdssela. coming from W<5ffla 
and joining the Tzelari, S. 75"* E. Mount Biiila. S. 15° VV. ; 
VV'arrabemaiio, S, 15*' E. ^ 

iith. — 1 bad fully ctlculated on a detention at Sdkota of severali 
days. On applying, however, to tbe Waag Shum for a guide to 
Tigre, be readily gave mc one, and 1 left this morning early. 
My road of to-day was travelled for the most part m company 
with n numerous party of Tigre merchants, who had brought 
dmolc to Sdkota, and were now returning with cloths, mules, and 
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oxen. Thcv bad left over-night, enrnmpin^ by ihc small rirep 

Mat Lomi, a tributary (I belic\-e) of ihc Tzcldri, along wbich ibo 
road descenrled N. for about nn hour, and then leaving it, it as- 
ce-nded, keeping on N. during the whole morning along what 
appeared lo be a ridge of ibe mountains bounding tlie Tzeldri lo 
tbe W. Soon after noon we l>egnn a sharp <loacent from tbig 
ridge, and came into the <lry bed of the river Sliagiilu. down 
wbirh we continued till evening, wlien we came lo llie TzeUri, 
which we crossed, and tlien nsccndtng from it a little way, en- 
ramj)e<l for the night in the open air. The Tzeldri is a river of 
ri>nsiderahle size, which rising to the eastnard i>f the head of the 
Takkiizie, receives a large propc»rlion of the waters of Lasta as far 
as Woffla, and being afterwards joined by the Z^mia, a river of 
smaller size rising in W^jjeral, the united stream falls into tlie 
Takkiizie, which by this accession must be fully double<l in size. 
The couniry traversed by these rivers is very different from the 
rest of Abyssinia, being for the most part an aim4»sl uncultivated, 
desert, sandy tract, of much inferior elevation, and almost entirely 
devoid of water; the so-called rivers being mere wadies, which 
are filled with water onlv during the rainy season. The Shagalu, 
down the bed of which we deseended to-day, has a great resem- 
blance to the Wady Kellu on tbe road from Tajurrah to Shoa ; 
with this difference, however, that the latter contained good water 
along its whole extent, whdst during "1^ hours' march down the bed 
of the former we came to only one spring anti well, tbe water <jf 
which was filthy. The later season of the year has perhaps some- 
thing lo do with this. The elevation of ibe bed of the Tzelari 
can certainly not exceed 4000 feet. The desert tract thus tra- 
versed by this river forms the natural boundary between Lasta 
and Tigre, as it does between the Agau and Tigre languages. 
In order to prevent misunderstanding it is proper to remark here 
that Waag is the name of the northern portion of Lasta, the 
southern portion being known as La^ta IVoper. In Waag itself 
they repudiate the designation of Lasta, but throughout the rest 
of A!»yssinia both Wnag and Lasta Proper pass under the general 
appellation. It is the same with Gojam. The inliabitanls dis- 
tinguish between Gojam, Damol, En;ibsie, &c. ; but on ibis side 
the Abdi the whole peninsula is styled Gojam. So too, in fact, 
with Tigre, Arahara. and Shoa. 

7th. — Leaving the Tzelari, the road began ascending gradually 
northward for more than an hour to Sdkka, from whence Mount 
Bi^la was just visible, hearing S. 5** K., and then continued still 
N. over a level barren country till, in about 3 huurs. we reached 
the Zdmra, which ft>rms the frontier between the province of Bora 
in Waag and that of Salowa in Tigre, by the side of which river 
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w« efKanped Coring the h«At of the <I«v. Tbe (ilstrict Ketv 
tbe two mers throi^ whiHi oar route lay is aat properly B<iii 
but ZeliM, a depeodencT of the former, wiiich lies fanber li> tfa 
E. In the afiemooa we went on N. for aU>ul a (\>uple of houfl 
more, lo liie vill^r* of Fmirva, where we slopped for the iii^L 
At Fenirwa, Momii Adaniahonni bore S. 55* E. 

8/A. — From Fenirwn we cofitinued cradually ascending E.N. 
ftDd then E. by N. towards the high loiid of TijO^'e. the count 
iniprorinfT by slow degrees, the sandy soil and want of water lieio 
opposed to ve^tation. In near 6 bours we reachetl tbe town i 
Samrte. the residence of the g*»venKn' of Salowa. where w^ 
stoppcNl. From hence Mount Hialn liore S. 15* W., and Moutl 
A'mbera, an isolated peak risinc: fmm the Kolla (low counirv) 
Tenibien, N. 35° VV. Simrie is the salt-markei of Tierre, in ilir 
correspondence with S6kota in Lasta, and tbe difference in 
valne of dmoie on the opposite sides of the desert is very niArkedl 
here 50 or more p^in**" to tbe dirllnr. and there only alKjut 4f 
At Ebonat tbe number has alrendv decreased to abiiut 30 ; an 
on crossing tbe Abdi only 25 or t?0 are obtained, the rate faltiiri 
as the distance increases. It is not to be ima^nned that the difTcff 
encc all falls to the merchant: in fact, I have in the course i 
these pages given more than one instance of tbe levying of dti 
on these dmole in their passage across the rouniry. i\'hieh duf 
forms no unim{>ortant item of the revenue of the native princd 
and governors. *■ 

Wt. — Dejaeh Ubie being in the field against Baalgilda: Ar^ii 
a grandson of Ras VValda Saldssie, and being encamped a littl 
way from Antatu, I this murning procecdetl to his camp, whic 
I reached after a ride of about 5 hours N.E. by \.> the grouii 
continuing to rise gradually till the table-land ofTigre is reach* 
I had been told thai when we arrived here we should find it lill 
Gojam : as yd, however, the difference between the two eounlriA 
is very marked both to my eyes and to those of my servants, wt 
constantly exclaim (and with perfect truth) that they have not 
seen a country like their f>wn. Tbe grand cause of the superioritj 
of the peninsula of Gojam appears to be. that the elevated moun 
tains in the centre of ii collect the waters of the heavens more i 
Jess at all seasons of llie year, so that the numerous rivers d€ 
scendiog from ibem, ahliough thcv decrease considerably in tfa 
dry season, are never quite dry. The Dejazmach's camp was 
the\illagc of Asia, about 4 or 5 miles almost due E. of Ant^L 
which town is however not visible, it lying, as I was told, just 
the other side of some low hills. On arriving in camp I went 
to the gate of the Dejazmach's court to announce myself, whei 
I wailed some time till the Dejazmachs eunuch came out. Aft^ 
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iBquiriag as to my^country. myjournev, &c., he refused to an^ 
[u>unce me to the Dejaztnaclj^ notwithstaailiuo; my repeated re- 
quest, and although I said 1 retjuired no more from him than I 
hail obtained from the Ras and tlie uttier chiefs throu^^ti whose 
coualries 1 had jwissefl — a puwle. I had therefore no alternative 
but to return to my bairtcagei wliich I had Jcfl below ; and finding 
some uiKK'<;uined huts in Uie camp, I took possession nf them with 
my people, and passed the nif^ht there. From benco Mount 
AlA|ji in XVoj^jcrat bore S. 20° E. ; Mount Adamahonnij said .to 
be beyond it, was not vi&ible^ >,|f 

\'M/i. — The folhiuing morning: I went up to the DejnzmachV, 
but wfilli no better success than beioro; so tbat I returned, leaviujy 
YV^7Ula Geor^is to negotiate with the eunuch, who on the promise 
of a dollar — one of my remaining iwii — engaged to in*ocure from 
tbe Dejazmach a guide to Tembien, the direct road to JMossownh 
thri>u^b Agamic, as also that Ici A'dowa by Giralta, bciuff ren- 
dered uiipassable by the rebels. To this arrangement I couhl 
make no objection ; on the contrary, [ was rather pleased than 
otherwise, ns the circuitous route enabled me to visit an additional 
though small tract of neio country. As to my approaching the 
Dejazmach, this was utterly denied me, far what reason I am not 
able to say. But notwithstanding the arrangement made with the 
eunuch, it was not till this morning that the guide was given me, 
and iu the meaimhile I hud to reinuin iu my miserable quarters, 
and to shift for myself as \viA\ as I could. On Icavmg the camp 
tins mornings the r4>ad led north-westward over an aim>>st level 
country, with the exception of a ridge bounding to the eastward 
the valley of the small river Dut gebaa, a tributary of the Ar^kwa, 
which latter stream (I was informed) has its course geparatelt/ to 
the Takkazie, After a ride t»f abtml 4^ huurs we veached the 
village of Kabari> where the guide, as directed, fuund us quarters 
fur the night. 

14//r. — Our journey of to-day was, if anything, less than that of 
yesterday, owing to the delay and diiriculty caused by the con- 
stant changing of guides. In abi»ut 2^ hours after leaving our 
resting-place, our course being about NAV., we came to the brink 
of the valley uf the river Gebaa (Gibba), over which we had an 
extensive view, and down the side (if which we now began desceml- 
ing. In about a couple «if hours more we were compelled to stop 
at the village of A'dega Music, the persons who were now called 
on to see us across the river int(* Tcndjieu refusing to take charge 
of us till the morning. As far ns l!ie Gebaa the whole country 
is Sahilrte, a sub<iivision of Enderla. 

Idih. — This morning we started h)ng before day-light, and, 
descending a lilllc way farther, began crossing N. the level idain 
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through which the Gebia winds. This river, which like th 
Arekwa hi 



iha 



IS lis course separately to the 1 akkazie« is nol more 
alxiut Gor 8 jnrds broad at the ford, and quite shalh>w. In rallicr 
more than 5 hours N.N.W. we reached the town of A'biyad, wherfl 
we slopped. We were here in view of the high mountains 
Semicn. stretching from W.S.W. to VV.. which were, however, h^ 
imperfectly seen fr<»m their being enveh»ped in clouds and mil 
Mount Ambera in Tembien lx)re N. 85** VV. A'biyad is the prii 
cii)al place of Tembien, and a large market-town. 

IG^A. — The Shum «f A'biyad sent a man on with me th 
morning to ihc Mohammedan village of Takirakira, about 
hour*s ride disLant to the N.. with orders to the Shum there 
sec me across the river Worei, the l)oundary between Tembie 
and Tigre Proper ; but the valley of that river being said to 
infested by the Haalgada's people, he refused to take charge 
me. I sent back to A'hiyad, but could get no redress; and coo 
sequently bad only to sit quietly down in Takirakira till I couh 
make some other .irrangemnnt. From this place Mount Ami 
bore S. bO° W. The mountains of Scmien were not visible. 

l'.*^/(. — The Shum of Takirakira had refused to take charge i 
me. but he was very civil in advising me as to the road, &c.. aa 
this morning some of his people leaving for AMowa and the ncigl 
bourhood, he willingly consented tliat I should accompany thefl 
on uiy own respimsibilitv. Ilesoentlmg n4»rth westward tovvar 
the river Worei. we in about fjj h(»urs crossed that stream, 
good-sized brot>k* Winning at the ford an almost stagnant p<H _ 
and then began ascending the valley <tf the Gwahero, a tributary 
of the former. From the W(»r^i, a ride of about 3 himrs. in gene- 
ral bearing about N., brought us to the village of Naraa, where 
we alighted. 

2,0th. — From tliis place in about 8 hours I arrived in safety i 
AMowa, our course being N. by W. Here I received a m<i 
hearty welcome from the Kun)pe<in residents, consisting of Ml 
Schiniper, the Gorman naturalist, and the Abbate dc Jaciibil 
with the other members of the Roumn Catholic mission to th 
country. Nothing ctmld equal ihc kindness of these gentleme 
in supplying me with everything necessary after the privations l^ 
wliich, in consequence of ti\y limiUMJ funds, I had unavoidably 
been subjected^ especially durinsr the latter portion of my jooBfl 
ney; and they laid me under still further obligations by furnisMl 
ing n»e with the means of continuing my journey to the coasL 
Having thus, through God's mercy, arrived at a place so wel^ 
known from the number of Europeans who have visited it, nrifl 
further journey can present nothing of novelty; and I there^ 
fore here close my journal. 
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[While the preceding was going through the prens, the following 
letter was addressed tu the Secretary by Dr. Beke.] 

" Htickney^ Wh Maijy 1844. 

*' Dear Sir, — I had intended to determine my labours at A'dowa, con- 
ceiving the country from thence lo the coast lo be so well known thai any- 
thing I might do with respect to it would be a work of supercrngatiou ; 
indeed, under this impression, I, on leaving Aduwo, discontinued niyu»uul 
deiaiied notes of my route. I \^a^, in pcirticulur, aware ihaL Messrs. 
Fenrei and Gatinier have lately surveyed the whole of this country; but 
on reaching England I find that their map has not yt^t l>oea made 
public by the French Government, and that there exibts no otlicr in 
which the road I took can be correctly laid down : I regret therefore 
that I did not devote the same atteution to this pori'un of Abyssinia aa 
I have given tu the rest — still, I am hnp|iy to say that my notes are 
sufficient to enable mc ti» construct a sketch of my route from Adowa to 
M&ss(5wah, which, although it does nut pretend to do mure thau give a 
general idea of the main ft:utures of the country traversed, will, under 
the circxirastancea, be not altogether valueless. 

** With respect to this sketch I have to oETcr the following observa- 
tious: — 

'* Dr. Ruppell, in vol. L p. xi. of his Trnvrh in Afti/ssi/iia^ says: — 
*The stream A^ai, wliich runs t}y Aduwa, and which Salt in his diO'erent 
excursions to Axum in the years 180f> and 1610 often crossed, is made 
by that traveller to Bow nonh westward to the Maleb, instead of south- 
westwurd to the Takazze ; and both M. Combes tmd M. v. Kalte 
retain this error, although they went from Adowa to Axum, and conse- 
quently likewii»c crossed the stresim.' And in p. 301 of hia second 
vulume, he further says: — * Here [near Gandulto, iiurth-eas-tward of 
Adowa] is the watershed of the basin of the Takaz/,*? to be placed^ since 
all the brooks from Adowa, as far as the heights of Gnntlufio>i^ow to the 
S.W. ; whilst, on the other haudj those during the remainder o( our 
road to Halai flow to the N.W/ la all ihis I am happy to be able to 
condnn Dr. Rupjieirs statements. The HiLssum — as the stream by 
Adowa is called, not Aesa^Huws towards the T4^kazic» being, before 
reaching that river, most probably taken up by ihe Chumo, which 1 
regard as the lower course of the Gcdgcda of Riippeir* map. Further, 
the position of the watershed is where he places it. My mnd on 
lea\ing Adowa was in the direction of Halai, as for as Yriha, at which 
place I turned off towards Serawe. Shortly before reaching Yaha we 
came to a narrow patfs in the dividing heights meiilioDed by Ruppell, 
close to which was the hciid of a small brook rnnuing north-eastward, 
down which we proceeded a little way, when we left it to our right. 
This is clearly the Yeeha of Bmce (vol. iii. p. 115). 

*' Of tiie streams to the N.E. of the watershed, Dr. Ruppell remarks 
(vol. ii. p. 3i>l), that * only one, of tiie name of Auguja, is of any im- 
portance ; and that the whole of the streams lose themselves in a 
marshy and woody district lying to the N-W., which the Ahyssiuiaiia 
call Maleb. He adds that ' out of this name Europeans have made a 
stream;* and he goes on to comment on this 'supposed' river Malcb or 
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Mareb. lu this, kit assertion of (lie non-csistence of the Mireh 

rirer, I am bound to say that the learned traveller is mistaken. J 

a Considerable stream (although in the dry season the water falls vi 

thorl), forming the boundary between Tigre Proper and Serdwe. B 

r cxjiressly states (vol. iii. p. 115) that it is 'the boundary betw 

I ^Tiffre *nd the [Midre] Babernagai^h ;* and it is, in fact, the mcipienr 

[Buppcirs Anguja — the Anguea of Bnice, or, according to the sys 

tof orthography adopted by me, Angiiya. Upon this point there can 

910 mistake. I crossed the Miireb between Hiidisaad in Tigre an 

Gundet in Serkwc, on the morning of the 30lh of April, 1843, being 

the next day alter leaving Yaha. At this time, nearly the close of thd 

dry season, it was full 20 yards in width, with a depth, however, o{ 

only a few inches. In justice to Dr. Rijppell, I must 'explain* that his 

error ariBes from incorrect information furnished him, since he had 

^jpcrsonal opportunity of ascertaining the fact, his road never having 

through Serfiwe. 

** Where the head of the Mireb is, I will not attempt to decide^ 
MM. Combes ond Tamisier and v. Katte are correct in what they 
respecting it — their statements are nevertheless not at all clear 
must be far to the N. : and it is to be remarked that Bruce, apparently 
on the authority of Poncet, places it near Dobarwa. Should this really 
be the case, I must before quitting Serdnc have crossed the Mdreb n 
second timt \n the upper part of its course. My attention, however, 
not being ut the time directed to the subject, for the reasons already 
staled, I cnnfcBs that I made no inquiries respecting it. But f well re-^ 
collect that just before reaching Gura (the Gella Guro of the D3ap»)fl 
crossed a small brook, which, to the l>est of my recollection, mn to tl^l 
south ; and my Abyssinian servant, whom I have questioned on the 
8ul)jcct, speaks quite poeiiively to such being the case. The position of 
this brook corresponds wiih the upper course of the Milreb of Bruce, as 
well as of Con»be» and Tamisier wnd t>f v. Katte. 

'* After rjuitting the table-latid of Senlwe at Gura, T descended from 
Kaiyakhdr to Massiiwah by a gnidual and easy n)ad, well watered, and 
occupying two days and a half, very gentle travelling. This is so much 
iuperiur i<» the steep way up the Taraiita, that it is now generally 
chosen by Europeans; and another imptjrtant advantage is gained by 
toking it, which is, that Arkiko is avoided, together with all the anno] 
auces and extortions to which the traveller used there to be exposed, 

" I am, dear Sir, 

^' Yours most faithfully, 

" Charles T. Beke." 
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APPENDIX TO DR. BEKE8 UOUTES IN ADVSSl^IA. 

I,— OBSXRVATtONS FOB LaTITUDK AND ElEVATION, 1841-43^ 
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All the dwerratfoDS of merMUn altitude vera made with an artificial horixon. The date is 
■liraya that of the tulrtmomiail day. The Index error vat — £* 13" tbroagboat; and it ta to be 
obaeired, that the index error on the obaervatlona in toI. xil. p. 101, ahould be—, Instead of -^^ 
as there stated. The oboerrationa of the tun there as here recorded are all of the Itmtr limb of 
that luminary. The thermometer, For determining heights by boiling ««ter (by Newman}. «aa 
marked SO 3(13 height of barometer. 
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II. — HBOirrKB or tub Weatuea in Shoa and Gojam, 1841-13. 
Reff liter of the f leather at Ankeber, m Aprit, 1841. 
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(01 h., raiu llll niiduigbt ; oviftcast 
1 neit moraiog. 
11 li., rain. 

r2 h., raiu till neftr 4 h. ; then over- 
I CMt, witb distant tliunder all ibe 
1 altenjuun ; G^ h., rain agaiu, oijJ 
I very thick all night, 

61 h., »hower; overca«t all night. 

3 \uy »lK>wer; night thick, with dij- 
\ tariC lightnini^. 

I h., vhower ; 12 b., heavy rain, 

G h., heavy rain all iii|{ht. 

|4A h., heavy rain, with thuuder, 
\ till 8 h. 

6 h., very heavy rain, with thuiidrr, 
till 15 li. 

Durinf^nit^ht, heavy rain and thunder. 

Noon till I b., thowcr. 

Noon, »hower. 

II h., ihower; evening, two tUght 
•hocks iff earthquake^ and ng^tttt one 
next mtomintf ; during night, heavy 
rain. 

Night, very heavy r.iin ; monnug^, 
very tliic'k ; and 20 h., rain. 

Left Ankoh«r fur Gedem. 

Occasional rain till ahout rl;e cimI 
of the month. 



I tS4l. 

May. 

yimkeber. — Wiofl N.E., and blowing very 
•trong and cold. Rain ceuaed till tba 
36lh, when a storm blew up every even- 
ing. 




1»42. 
Mav. 

Gojam. — Fair till (he I'ith, on which day 
at»d the 13th it rained at night ; as 
likewise iu the evening uT ihe I9[h 
ami 35th. Fram tiic 2tilh, till ihe eiiil 
of the month, heavy itorm in the even- 
ing, with thunder and U^hlnihg. 
F 2 
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1841. 

JOMB. 

R^n tin fhe 5lfa ; tb«n ceoaed, and fine 
weather till the lllh, on which day, at 
5 F.v., aheary hulttorm, which made 
tiie ground quite white. On the 13th 
aiid 13tb, heavy rain durmf^ night, and 
then again fine weather till ^ 3Slh, 
when, at I p.m., it began to rain. After 
that date it rained every night, and often 
during the day, the rainy eeaioD baviag 
regularly set in. 



Raim coutinoed. 



Jolt. 



1S42. 

June. 
Rain more or leas every day during the 
month, with the ezcefition of the 5ih, 
Uth, 19th, 23rd, and 29th. On the 
4th it hailed, at Amwitta, ao heavily, 
that the hail (I was told^ remained on 
the ground for three days. On the 
ISth, in cunseouence of a violent storm 
during the night, the R. Abat soddeuTy 
rose three feet ; but it fell again nrxt 
day. The r^ns were much earlier this 
season than usual. Still they did not 
set it rtguiar^ till the 30th. 

JULT. 

Rains continued. On the feast of St. 
Abbo, in the month of H&mlie (corre- 
sponding with the lltfa of July of our 
Calendar), the Abai is considered to 
have risen to as to be no longer psa^ 
able. Af^er " Hamlie Abbo," therebre, 
all communication between the opp(H 
site banks 4 



August. 
Rains continued. 

Sbptbmbeb. 
1st, rain suddenly ceased, and flne weather 
Ull the evening of the 3rd, when it be- 
gan again, and continued till the lltli, 
when it finally ceased, with the excep- 
tion of a sliglit shower on the I6th,and 
a heavier one on the 19th. Very fine, 
weather afterwards, with strong cold 
wind from B., till the end of the 
month. 

OCTOBEK. 

2nd, heavy rain during the night. Fine 
weather during the remainder of the 
month, with very cold wind blowing 
day and night Irom N.E. Quitted 
Shoa. 

jingorcka. — 30th and 31st, heavy rain, 
with thunder, in the evenings. 



NOTBMBCR. 

Angw^ta. — Heavy rain, with thunder, in 
the evening ; afterward fine during 
journey westward into Gojam. 



August. 
Rains continued. 

Sbptembsr. 
Rains continued till the 16th, which day 
was remarlcably fine. The barley har- 
vest now began. Still, until the end of 
the month, it continued to rain erery 
night, and sometimes even in the day- 
time. 



OCTOBBK. 

'Heavy rain continued every night (ex- 
cepting the 4th) till the 7th, when, for 
the^rtt tinuf none frll. The rains said 
to have continued longer this season 
than usual. Yet, notwithstanding this 
duration, the riven hod fallen consider- 
ably, and the Abai was already crossed 
by the Gallas, bringing cluths and 
cotton to Baso market The rain kept 
fiiUing every night during the month, 
and sometimes heavily, with the excep- 
tion of the 9th, 14th to 16th, 20th, 
2nth to 28th, and 30th to Slst. Ou 
the 17th, haiL 

NovBMBElf. 
Rain on the 6th. 11th, 12th (heavy, with 
kail), 20th, 29th (heavy, with Aai/), 
and 30th. This continued had weather 
much hurt the crops, and a famine was 
feared, 
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Giffmm.. — Vbip. 



Deceubeh. 



Fine. 



Jakuabt. 



1842. 

DECEtfBER. 

The first three dayi atill ihowery, when 
the niitiJi ai){)ear to liave c«ued in 
Gojaiii ; hut in l)ami)t thry were said 
•till 1o continue. Kaiii again tm the 
Mtb, ICtli, 17tlj, a2od, 23ra, a4th, 
3dib, aod 37ib; tlie loit fire (Layi, 
heavy. 



Fin 



1843. 

Januakv. 



FSBHaART. 

R&ia Tell a few timea, but very ilightly. 



March. 
During the month frequent and »ome- 
tinief heavy rain. 



ApKIL. 

Heary rain on -lth« 5th, I9fb, 21ftt, and 
22nd; reniainilpr of month fine. 



Fbuuuary. 
Slight raiti on the 2iid, 3nl, 4th, 5th 
(violent »tortn), 6lb, 19th, 21»l, 32ad, 

2dib,uia2etb. 

March. 
Rain, slight on 4lh, Stii, 6tht ]3lh (vio- 
lent itorm), I7lh and 18tk (itorm'), 
25tb, 26tli, and TUXx, 

April. 
Hain on Srd and 4tb, and (ben from the 
1 5th till the end of ihe raontb, willi 
the exception of the 24tb, 23ll], and 
28th. 



\ 



III. — Caravan Routes throiigh Abyssinia. 

In vol. X. p. 580, is given an itinerary from Tajurrah lo Auasa by the 
way of Gdg&de and Lake Abliebbad, which was obraitied by me at the 
former place, and transmitted from thence in December, 1640. The fol- 
lowing note respecting Lake AbhtbbaJ accompanied the itinerary, but 
was not published with it. "The length of the lake ia 1 day's journey 
nn foot: it contains seven small isliitids, Bel\\een it and the river 
Hawash is a high mountain called Dinima 'A!i." To this is to be added 
that the river falla into tlie lake lo the southward of this mouiitnin, oa 
shown in a sketch made for me by a native of Ttijiirrah, a copy of 
which was transmitted with the itinerary. The following purticidarB uf 
routes, &c. have aincc been collected : — 

1. Route from Tajurrah to Attssa by the way of Rahdita. 

Taji'irrah (native name Tagiirri) 

Ele'tfnta 




Haigunnub 

K^rhala 
Ar^ita 
Kunni 
Rtthaita 

Kabiille 
Holbauta 



Travelling rather quickly : with female 
slaves it takca 6 days. 



Travelling rather slowly with female 
bhivea. 



^^ 
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Dugugura 

mro 

ChfSbi 

Kdrkura 

G&ndad^nvu 

Hdluko 

Bila 

Cross R. 
Aussa 



Hawash 



TravelUng rather slowly with 
female slaves. 



2. Route from Aussa to D6w€, 

Aussa 

Cross R. Hawash 
ChtSffi 
Arabati^sa 

Cross R. MilH 
Agtoti 
Bakkrsa 
Td'a 
K&'ab 
Ildia 

X^id (mouotaiu) 
Jeld 
Sid 
D(5we (market) 

3. RouUfrom Ddwe towards Aussa and Tajiirrah^ 



€rentle travelling with female 
slaves. The road after 
crossizig the Hawash, oa 
quitting Aussa, keeps the 
river ^1 the vray on the 
lea hand. 



D6we 
Hiro 

Anka'^la 

Remi 

R. Hawash 

Galdito 

TartSira 

This informant knew the road 
to Aussa no farther. He said 
that he would another day con- 
tinue it as far as Tajurrah without 
passing through Aussa ; but I saw 
him no more. He said that from 
D6we to Aussa is 15 days by cara- 
van, or 8 days quick travelling, 
and that from Aussa to Tajurrah 
is the same ; the two distances 
being about equal. 

In the centre of the country of the Adil is a high mountain called in 
Abyssinia Gur&li, which is visible from a great distance all round. In 
the old Portuguese maps the word Gurele is attached to the name Au;a 
(Aussa), which is not improbably caused by the mountain being in the 



D<Swe 
Hdro 

Inka'fUa 

Reim. Near this station is a 

large lake. 
R. Hawis 
Gal&ito 
Sheka*<^la 
Inkednda 
Aussa 

The lake here mentioned is ap- 
parently Lake Ardibbo, near 
Gtfrfa, alluded to by the Rev. Mr. 
Krapf in p. 400 of his 'Journals.' 

In the latter part of this route 
several stations are evidently 
omitted. 
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neigli>K)urhood of that place, wlicnce the two name* got confounded 
together. I apprehend that the real nnmc must be Gur (or Gura) *A'li, 
the latter word signifying mountnin in the Dankali language. 



Warrakdllu. 



Rotttefrom Do we to Am Amba and A'dtis. 

D(iwe (market) 

Kallu 

Rieki (Mii^ta close by it) 

Ain Amba (capital) 

DerekwtJra ] 

R. LegaMfto > Warrahtimano. 

A'dos (market) J 



biro, the principal market of Warrakdlhi, lies close to Ain Amba, 
)ot of the hill on which that lown ie ^ituale. 
l}6we lies eastward of Ain Amba, being below ir, on the edge of the 
high land, which there falls rapidly towards the country of the Ad&l or 
Dauikil, in the pame way as it does from I fat. 

I 5. Route from Ancharo (^Ain Amba) to the Markets of Y^u. 

^^^ Ancharo 

^H^ Aturi (market) ) Warrakdllu, 

^^^^ R. Milli 

^^^^^H R. BechacheB 

^^^^V Woldt^B (market) 

^^^^^^P Adami (market) 

^^^^ Cross R. A'la- 

^^H Gi'irra (market) 

The market of Gi'irra is frequented by the Danikil, but it is the 
women alone who bring ihcir loaded camels, and buy and sell in the 
place of the men, who keep away altogetlier in order to avoid bloodshed, 
this country being the scene of constant feuda among the different 
tribes. I could not learn that Gurrii has any connexion with Gura 'A'li. 

6. Route from Ancharo to tSdkota, 



y^jjii. 



W'arrakrfJlu. 
Teholadtfrri. 



Anchdro 

Gddera 

R. A'djawaha 

M^rsa 

R. Cherawaha 

Ad Ami V Yejjii, 

Woldiiia 

Sdnka 

Thence 3 days to 
S(^kota. 

A'djawaha is the frontier between three states, viz. Teholadtfrri, Yejju, 
and Ambisel, belonginLj to Warrakdllu. 

From Mersa to Wulddia, hp the upper road, is only 1 long day: the 
road here given goes round eastward by the market of Adilmi. 



^, 
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7. Route from Atiami to the Country of the Adal {Taiteil). 
Kdami 



> A long day^ 



8 journey. 



I Thc5e are not tlnvs' journey, but only the 
1 couiilricB pA£S€d through. 



The JUlx Gallns are the A':cabo (As^ubo) Galhu of the maps. The 
couniry of Zohul is Imwccu the Kkia GuUma nnd the TAltal (Danikil), 
tlic inhivHiiunts of the sttU j)lain (Harho), from whence Abysunia i% 
Eupplied with rock-salt. Z<)hul is a very five cuutitry, well wooded, knd 
pruducing grnjtes, oiive«, limes, cedar?, &c. ; but in consequence of long 
devnstotuig wars, il isnow entirely uninhabited and waste. The people 
of Lasta tay ihut it has remuined to since tli£ time of Ahmed Graii 
(Mohamineil Gragne), When Raa Ali {Jdlah^ i, e. the elder), the son 
of Gwtingwul.Uie chiel'uf the Y^jju Galtas of A ngot, mentioned by Bruce, 
inarched through Zobul agaiiibt the Adal, hi« army spilled a quantity of 
lihtirnik^ which has since continued to grow there from year to yetr 
without cullivatioa. There are said tu be many ruins of the forniex kings 
there. Tiie river Golima runs through Zobnl, having its course suuth- 
ward, and utiiiiiig first with the A'hi and then with the Milli, before 
reaching tbe Hawiibh, wiih which river they unite. By the Galla* the 
Goliniii is called Gulina, and the A'la is c^lcd A'ura : the Milli retains 
its name throughout. 

The fdllowini; is an extract of a letter, dated Yiiush, Aiigast 13th, 
1842, and uddiessed lo the Hev. J. M.Trew: — "There is one point 
on which I may fairly take a little credit to myself; it is with respect 
to the identity of the river Anazo of the maps with the Huwash. la 
July, 1840, bcfure leaving England, I asserted this identity, and placed 
in the hands of Ciipt. Washington, then Secretary to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Sr>ciciy, a sketch shnwiug the course of the Hawash iu 
accordance wit)\ my views, vvliich I have since found lo be substantially 
correct, fur the H Milli (Melee), forming the boundary between the 
Teholaderri and Vejju Gallas — which in the maps is made a tributary 
of the Anazo— actually runs to the Hawash.*' 

I was at the same time inclinet) to the upinion that the Anazo, or 
Hanuzo, has no separate existence, but has got inserted in the maps in 
consequence of a misspelling of the Portuguese name of the Hawash — 
A/mxu for Awaso. The following extract from Lndolfs Historia 
JEthitffnca^ is, however, against sucli an opinion: — "Omnia iiumina 
magna et Huenta ])arva intrant iu Nilum, et non remaxtent nisi duo 
fluvii; unus vocatur Hanazo [/t\^HJ ^l^i reperitur iu Hangola : 

et alter vocatvr Hawflsh L^H^ R J» q"i Auit propt Dawarem et 
Fatagarum."-*Zii- 1, c 8« s. 48. 

In our present inipeifcct knowledge of the eastern portion of Abys- 
sinia, it is impossible to say that such a river may not exist. All that 
can be safely done is t^^ assert the identity of the Anazo of the maps 
(the recipient of the Milli, Ala, &c.) with the Hawash. 

Beyond Zdbul are the tribes of the Marsirajili, Ash^nto, and Modiiitu 
Daudkil. 



I 
I 
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8. Routes frotn WarrakMit and Warrahemano westwtird to Gojam, 

The merchants of Werrnkdllu and WarraliemaDo go to Biiso to pur- 
chftfte ttlaves, ivory, cofiFee, &c., which they dispose of in part to the 
Yejju Gallas and the merchants frfJtn Tigrt*, and in pari sell at Dtiwe to 
the people of THJurrah. The rock-salt from Tigre reaches Gojani p*nly 
by this road, and partly i)y that of Sukota and E'benat. To Shoo, it is 
taken frum W&rrukAlIu by the way of Mariilmmi. 



/ 



^iicreciia > 

^^H M«Jsabirt I 

^^V Oiiinatifi { 

^P B6» ) 



(1.) Ain Anila 
TotoU 
Xotie 
Chcr«ctia 
M«Jsabirt 
Oiiinah'fi 
B6eo 

CJi&kata 

Zolninuaha 
Corel ij 
R. Aljai 
Binsuta 

(2.) Ain Amba 
To lulu 
n. KilliiiEi 
Cli^reclifi 
Aixa^ 
M6iabit 

DiunAtiko 

Wofctildi 

CbakatA 

Goha 

Krril>rit>bi 

R. Abai 

Gibbi A'mba 

(3.) Anchiro (Ain 
Amba) 
FallAitn 
Albi'iko 
Sb6rclinat 
Eii<l6ai 
Kalala 
R. Wilaka. 
Cbfikata 
BiMi&iyu 
H. Atrai 
Ktittliajtlitlla 
(Uaifn(o) 

(4.} Ai)c)ifirn 

R. Bork^nita 
Ytg6f (ail Am- 
.. . ba) 

Albukku 



Wanakillu. 



WoHo Galla*, 
Leg&mbo. 



Borano. 



\ GiiJAxa. 



VVarrak&lIii. 



Legimlo. 



R^ratia. 



Gnjani. 



VVarrakillu. 

Legagora. 
Lvgtthfda. 

Bnrana. 



G(>jain. 



' Warrakallu. 



a. SliutelDaat] 
Dtrcba > Leyagora. 

R. Mdch^lla J 
DcrekJnil>a "^ 
Gol (ail Amba) I 
R. K&chilit I 
Liij^wima , 

Tirttra 
KaUla 
Damdaiko 
WngMdi 
Chikata, &c. 



Lrgambo* 



Borana. 



(5.) Anchiiro 
Veji'.f 
K<>ri 

Slintelmat 
Diuim 
Gitira 
Derpkw4lia 
A)»&1lo 
Gatkrm 
WaUka 
CbiUU 
Zohunw&ba 

R. Abai 
Chcriya 
Bar6uta 

(6.) Ain Anila 
R. Bork£iina 
YegSr 

Gosi 

Kara mil ra 

Shntelmat 

Tillo 

KulC'mbi 

R. S^Igi 

^gagora 

R. Madiella 

Gul 

Ab&llo 

KaUla 

Wilaka 

Chikata 

Cbei iya 

R. Aba'i 
Stmmbuko 
Dar^iU 



ran-akflllu. 



Borana. 



Gi^jiitn. 



V^'arrakil hi. 



Legagdra. 



Legaliida. 



B^roiut. . 



> Gnjam. 
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(7.) Ain Amb& 
T«toU 



} 



SingtOa 
)f6«kat 
G&ddand 

Wiio^oarket) 



manet 
A'hiya 

R. Abai 
Wambinya 
Katkata 
M'irtoU Hi- 



(6.) ^n Amba 
R. Bork£nna 
Derek wira 
R. Kalina 
Ktmir dingiai 
R. Laggal&fto 
Bar&im 



WanakUla. 

Waira- 
bimano. 



WoUo Gallaa, 
Amh&ra. 



G^gam. 



Wanakilla. 



WoUo. 



KoAimA 

Fftwafaa 

K£lIo 

QiddagMi 

Wiro 

T^faafaa Mariam 

Gidwaka 

Koklnii£da 

Jirafgdtet 

A'hiya ^ 

R.Abai 
Wanab6i)ya 
Mfirtols Miriam 

(9.) A'das 
Kmlbfaa 
Ifoakat 
Jak6s» 
Guliemti 
W&io 
Faraibakr 
Dfcnsa (Saint) 
A'hiyu 

R.Abai 
Warrab^oya 
Katk&tta 
M&rtola Miriam 



Amfaara 

(diief Diad 

BeriUe). 



Amhixa 

(cbief Berflle 

Yeli«mtu). 



G6jam, 



Wairabimano. 



' WolloGaikut 



G6jam. 



9. Eouiefrom Gdfam to Ifai (Shoo) £y the way of Warrakdttu, 

My servant Wdlda Georgit, on his second journey to Shoa (in 
Dec. 1842), accompanied a party of salt-merchants from Bartteta to 
Tdtola, from whence he went on alone to Shoa. He informed me that 
after leaving Tdtola he passed through an extensive country known by 
the general name of J4mma, the first part of which belonged to the 
Galla chief A'dara Bihle, and the latter part to the chief Hassan Dullo. 
On the seventh day from Tdtola he crossed the river Jdmma, and arrived 
at Jim, from whence another day brought him to Angolilla. His return 
journey he gave me as follows : — 



Ank6ber 

Aliudmba 

Chdnno 

Ardmba 

R. Gashabakindi (valley) 

Ya-usba-ters \ along the 

Debra Seldssie \ low 

Majdtti J country. 

station 

Maridmmi 

a long day and cross R. Berkdnna. 

Str ] l-'hort day's journey. 

Cherecha. 
Mdsabiet 
station. 



Within the territories of the 
King of Shoa, The days' 
journeys in Shoa were very 
short ; but afterwards they 
became l<»g. 

Maridmmi is the market of 
Asselleli ; Antzi6kia is 
close to Ass^leli, on a 
mountain to the W. of it. 
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M^sabiet Btation 

station 

Ch^kala 
Zohunwaha (valley) 

R. Abai 
Barenta (valley) 
Kiicbichilla 
Enadnta 
Yiush 




Gdjani. 



There is a large river 
between Cbdkata 
and Mt. Gafaria. 



H6ta 

Grranraha 

Crou R. Abai 

Shimie 

K«tie 

Guna 

A'bnyit 



10. Route from Mota to Laltbala, 



Gojam. 



Bt^'gcroidtf. 



Zebfr Mieda 

Shedolio 

Laiibala 



LMsta. 



1 1 . Roiitexfrom AncJtdro to Gondar, 



(1.) Anch&ro 
Derek went 
Tutola 
H4aU* 
Suigola 
Tiiita 
Diinm 
Korieb 

R. Bjubilo 
Ardwaba 
Mirga 
AriU 
Mikiri 
Mibaera Ma- 

rtam 
Atnbo 

Ycfag (Bittt) 
Horiio 
Migach 
Ooadar 

(3.) Ancliaro 
DfTekwera 
Totola 
R. Legmlafto 
F4ta 
Jiffa 
TanU 

R. Bathilo 
Dalinta 
Uiuiit 
R. Jita 



Warrak&llu. 



Warrab^roana. 



Ambnra. 



y Bi^gemider. 



WamkiUu. 



WaiTfth^inftno. 



} Bi 



Zoramba 
Terieai Italia 
ZaiikCSiDkofj 
Uata, &c., 
aa in lit rou1«. 

(3.) Anchlro 
Aturi 
Warkiria 
Kaskaji 

R. Ba&bilo 
Wiidela 
Z^bit 
Chfecheho 
Zorambat &c., 

at iri ^nd route. 



Bi^gcmider. 



Warrab^niaao. 



Bi£gemider. 



(4.) Ain Atnba J w»„»kil,„, 

R. Bark6iiiia 
T5»a 
K&tkiu f 

R. Uuhilo 
Dal&nU 
M'ftdHa 
Talak Zebit 
Tanajh Zfebit 
Ncfu M&wacbaf 
Zor Amha ^ 

Kulwalbuko 
Rcb 
I fag, &c. 



I Tcholad^i. 

Long ilaf. 
!■ WarraLemano. 



Bi^g«mid«r. 



Hiata in on the frontier of three Suiet, Wollo, Warrahfmano, and Warrakillo. 
f Mount Ambisel ia above Katkas towards the right 
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11. Scute from Abdllo to Adoufo, 



Ab411o. &r8(6) Legahfda. 

Ambaobo-btr \ t^ «™t« 
B4»(m„ket) ) ^B*"'"- 

Farasoahr 



Melakt&nka 
M^aba mifada 
R. Biflbilo 
Waiis&ggi 
YekwI^sB 
tioIlagoUana 
Miairkitto 
lati 
Mahdera Ma- 

riain 
Sinko 
Reb 



Aroh&ia 

(chief Daud 

Beritle). 



Biegemider. 



Ifag 

Eb«nat '-" ' 

AMistn 

Abbach6ngw«r 

LastadcMrt . 

AbbaboSba 

R.'XUkaaie 

(Croned 15 timef in 1 daj) 
R. Chirech 
R. Shotelmitebia 
R. Takunraha 
Sh^ 
Tembien 
Takir&kitm 
R. Kublvafaa 
R. Maibahr 
Adowa 



12. Eoutefirom Adas to Dibra Tdbar, 



A'daa 

Cbmcha 

Jiffa 

D6bbek 
Yew6tat 

Si«da 
K6reb 
R. Bashilo 



Warrahbrnano. 



AWol 

Dauut 

Santalwaba 

Jitta 

Nfego 

Zorimba 

Debra Tabor 



Daunt. 



Bifagemider. 



The foregoing routes were furnished me at various Umes by diSereut 
native merchants ; and although they occasionally exhibit alight discre- 
pancies in the details, in their main features they are quite connstent 
and confirmatory of one another. They are given for the purpose of 
filling up the central portion of Abyssinia, of which the existing maps 
sttU give but au impeifect representation. 



II. — Extract from a Journal by Lieut. W. Christopher, 
Commanding the H- C Brig of War ' Tigris,^ on the E, Coast of 
Africa. Dated 8th A/ay/l843. 

Should any attempt be made to penetrate Africa from the 
eastern coast, I would strongly recommend the neighbourhood of 
Kilwah to be avoided ; its climate is most deadly to EuTDpeans ; 
while, on the other hand, the natives repute the climate of Mom- 
bas, and northward, exceedingly healthy and recraitii]^ in its 
efiects. 

I called on the Sultan of Kilwah and gave him assurances of 
good will and amity ; he presented me with a trifling ^ft of 
sheep, and received an equivalent return. The people of Kilwah 
are well disposed to the English ; the forts, which wore once 
formidable, are now complete ruins. On leaving Zanzibar there 
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was every expectation of meeting^ a slaver of twenty two guns; 
the crew were all in health, anil our hopes were high of earning 
distinction and meriting applause. A few <lays after quitting 
Kilwah a most virulent fever bmke out : in three days young 
men aiul old wore brought lo the grave ; and 1 had the melan- 
choly duty of burying three luiropeans from our small nutiibur 
in one day. I could not avoid the reflection lliat the ainounl of 
suffering would have probably been less in an action with the 
slaver, and the loss of life perhaps not greater. Returning to 
Zanzibar on the 28lh of February, I experienced the kind and 
valuable aid of the British and American Consuls, who, from 
their local experience, were well able to give advice. After 
remaining at Zanzibar till the 4ih of Marcli, 1 hasltmed lo pro- 
cure belter water at Mombas, where I anchored on the following 
day. 

The fort of Mombas is the best on the coast, and has a garri- 
son of Beluchis, twenty in number; they are regularly [^aid 
2 or 3 dollars a month* and provide their own arms, matchlocks, 
and swords; the Jemedar, or Kilahdar. is also a Reluchi- Tiic 
trade from Mombas is trifling; there is no fresh water in llie 
neighbourhood excepting from wells. The town of Uzi, about 
20 miles to the S. of Lamei, appears to be the mart for the com-* 
merce of this neighbourhmnl ; there the fiaUas and tribes from the 
interior meet the Arab merchants. The Wdnika tribe are situated 
2 davs journey from Mombas. in the interior. As a specimen of 
native names I record tlie following designations of triL)es of the 
interior lo which the slaves bnuight to the const usually belong: 
Mihan, Mimgindo, Mumvvera, Makiwa, Makondi, Michinga, 
Matumbi. Manyassa, Mubisa, Monumi^i. 'J'he&e people buv and 
sell each other, being all slaves and slave-dealers by turns, and the 
residents on the coast cunuoL tell which is the most pi)werful or 
influential; pe<iple of each tribe come d<iwn as slaves and as 
merchants, sometimes, however, fighting just before reaching the 
slave-markets. Frequently the naiiv€*s of the interior come over 
t» Zanzibar; and intelligent European residents say, tiiere would 
be Utile danger of treachery in acc<»mpanying thetn back to their 
country. As they do not know the use of money, they are dealt 
with by barter, very much t4) the advantage of our Indian subjects ; 
there are said l*> be from ft^rly to sixty Banians constantly resident 
at Chebinga, a slave-mart near Kilwah. 

I filled water quickly, the authorities assisting me, in con- 
sequence of the lm4m*s orders, free (»f charge; I nevertheless 
decmeil it expetlient to remunerate them for their labour. 
Having some days previously vacated the po«)p-cabin for ihe 
sick, in order lo separate them from the rest of the crew, I 
found so great an improvement in their slntc in a few days, as 
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well as in the jE^eneral spirit and alacrity of the men in their J 
usual duties, that 1 felt justified in giving up my previous in- 
tention of visiting the Seychelles to recruit^ and, with renewed 
pleasure, had the prospect before me of fully accomplishing the 
wishes of the polilical functionaries- 
Leaving Mombos on the 9ih of March, 1 reached Bravah in 
9 days, having to surmount a current which has retarded the 
vessel to the amount of 365 miles in the latter 7 days. 

My inquiries at Zanzibdr had quieted my apprehensions con- 
siderably, but I naturally felt anxious, as the letters from the 
Imam to places northward of Mombas merely contained friendly i 
advice, and were not imperative. 

March 18/A, Bravah. — Arrived here at sunset ; nnchoTe<l about 
half a mile southward of a landmark or watch-tower, said to have 
been built by the Portuguese, on a rocky islet 200 yards from the 
shore : bearings at anchor, landmark and Dravah Town in one 
N.E. J N., southern extreme of land S.W. J W.; 9 fathoms sand 
1300 yards from the nearest shore. 

19M. — Landed f»)r chronomelric observation, which gave the] 
Minaret, or landmark, in I** 5' 17" N. latitude, and 4° 19' 51" 
E. of Mombas fort. The latitude was ascertained by thirteen 
separate obscn'alions of stars N. and S. of the meridian. In the 
evening landed at the town in an armed boat to call on the chief 
and deliver the letter o( Imiiin Se'jd Se'id of Zansibdr, together I 
with the letters relative to the wreck of a bugalo having British] 

rroperly on board, which was very urgently wanted at Zanzibar.] 
was received in a warm friendly manner, to my surprise, and ' 
conducted to the best-looking house in the place by a $6m41(| 
chief, named Hadji Awisa, who carried in his hand a highiyi 
ornamented sword, which 1 was afterwards informed was sent to 
him by Seid Se'id. 1 had not been sealed many minutes before a 
man of very unpromising appearnnce^ with large features, and a 
dead yellow eye, his unusual hoiglil somewhat lessened by an 
ugly sloop, cjiine towards me, holding some papers in liis hand, i 
which, after the usual compliments and inquiries, and seatin^l 
himself, he unceremoniously presented for perusal. These paperrl 
were very important documents for a stranger intent on examinir 
the country in the nelghbourhoo<l and gaining information; the 
first was giving the bearer a high character for honesty and faii*^ 
dealing as a broker or agent for purchasing cargoes, hides (princi-1 
pally), and ivory ; ihe next was a statement written by the harpooner 
of an English whale-boat, acknowledging the great kindness and 
attention shown him by the bearer, '* Dera," he (the harpooner) 
having, with five others, when chasing a whale, unfortunately lost j 
his ship, and making for the nearest land reached it, about GOf 
miles N, of Magadishu, in 9 days. Two of his companions hac}4 
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died from esh«iustion, and the nfliccrs expiring sLorlly after reach- 
ing ihe shore, he and the survivors were brought down to " Ma- 
kutshu** hy the natives, and, I fancy, sold ns slaves unknown to 
ibemselves. '* Dera" said he rescued them from the people of 
Makulsbu for 30 German crowns; which is j)robably true, as the 
statement says ihey were badly off" until they arrived at " Brarah " 

I made arrangements at once to visit ibe river in the ncigli- 
l>ourhood, said to be 2 hours off, at the back of the line of sand- 
hills, of 150 to 250 feet elevation, wliicb abut on the sea-shore 
hereabouts, and form a continuous line nearly parallel with the 
beach, at about 2 miles distance. Having satisfied mvself thai 
the people were well-disposed, I returned on board, tnking with 
me the man who engaged to be my guide for the morrow. 

20fA. — We started before dayligbt from ibe vessel, passed the 
town, which is a mile from the landmark, before sunrise, being 
joined by Sheikh Awisa (before mentioned), who declared his 
determination to accompany me. I found bim a very amusing 
but vainglorious companion; be had the fine cast of features of 
the Somali's, though very dark in colour, and hair somewhat 
crisped. We saw two kinds t*f antelope, the one of a spotted fawn- 
colour, with spiral aniudated lujrns, standing somewhat higher 
than the largest sized goat; the other, "Salt's** antelope, very 
numerous. Of birds, there were a large brown hawk, the bare- 
necked vulture, the gigantic crane, another species, usually called 
the "'common stork," having a red bill, and black about the covert 
feathers of the wings, besieles honey (bumming /) birds of every 
hue, the green and gold flashing in the sun as they tlitted past. 
Proceeding direct to iLe cuhivated ground in the neighbourhood of 
the river, we found the country wns artificially irrigated for 2 miles 
from its banks, and Imlian corn and juwari in a very Hourisbing 
state. The slream being siill distant, we relircd under the grate- 
ful shade of a large acacia, which at this season was in fnll flower. 
Skins being spread on ibe ground, all were soon sealed, and the 
hospitality of our host produced excellent mutton boiled with rice; 
the only peculiarity being that ihc slaves, seated at some distance, 
were eager to receive the bones picked by their masters, which 
underwent a second, third, and fourth gnawing from successive 
hungry moullis befure they were finally scattered as useless. All 
these j»cople eat fat in large stdid cjuantities. The first course, as 
arranged by the shcikh*s kind ofRccs, was a large bowl of rice, on 
which ghi (liquid butter) was poured, and then boiled meat ]iiletl 
up — the latter soon disappeared; next came a small propuriion 
of the rice with neal lumps of fat piled u])c»n it, in a similar way 
to the meat, and they vanished as tjuickly ; the remainder of ihe 
rice was then deluged with milk, and the bowl emptied: the 
whole occuj)ying about fire minutes. (I beg to say I was merely 
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a speclalor.) The meat, after Abyssinian fashion, was crainmeol 
into the mouth, and then a knife passed through it close to theJ 
nosG and hps, no man taking time to cun&iiler Low much hisij 
mouth would hold, but incessantly putting; it to the pr<x>r: ft] 
gheep disappeared between seven of them ; for we bad twol 
strangers, old Somali's, persons of respectable appearance, wLo.J 
after parlaking^ of coffee, pronounced a si^rl of bene<liction on ihej 
provider of the f<'ast, wishing him every blessin"; of heaven and] 
earth, rain, fruitful seasons, and tu his children's children honour] 
amon^ men. The SomdlJs here eat coffee slewed in ghi, the beaal 
slightly bruised only, with the busk. The docility of the slavesl 
is remarkable ; their greediness in receiving the bones of their I 
master's leavin;j has been already noticed : they are the onl^ I 
bertlsmen and shepherds; tlie sheep are the black-beaded variety. J 
All went to sleep about II a.m., and rested till 3, when we bad I 
settled to start for the river. 1 found the wlnde of the people! 
very communicative, but very ignorant even of their own neigli-1 
bourhood, and continually making contrary statements as to dis- I 
tances, numbers, and i|ua]ities; what information I gained, and I 
could depend on, has been embodied in the rough sketches andj 
notices of this netghbi»urb<Hid. I 

It was a very fatiguinj; trip from the tree to the river ; we were! 
full 3 hours going and returning, but the muddiness of the ground J 
was the cause, not the actual distance. A common short hoe wasl 
the only implement of husbandry in use; the slaves and their 
wives being the laboun*rs, housed miserably in small half-rixifed 
huts, their usual food parched Indian corn and fish from th»J 
river. Of the latter 1 purchased a large kind of cat-fish, weigh- 
ing two or three pounds, and a snapper, of a pound and a half,.] 
for a IriHe. As we passed on, sometimes wailing up to tiie middle 
in water, and always tru<lging over soft mud, with tufts of 
grass here and there to relieve the foot, we started numerous birdsl 
from their perches; the while Kjiyptian ibis, rising in pairs, wna 
conspicuous, xvith its powerful black beak and neck bare of fea- 
thers, the kullum alsi», and two species of divers, besides everji 
\'ariety of crane, black, while, and slale-c*>lour. On appmaching 
the edge of the river we found it somewhat sunken in its beil, thel 
streamlets of the swampy ground over which we had passe<l run- J 
ning into it. Numerous alligators frequent the stream ; which, li 
was uM, is now at iis lowest, the periodical rains being daily ex-| 
pectcd: we found it from 70 to \M feet broad, and 10 and 15 j 
feet deep, with a current, by esiimalc, of IJ mile an hour, taking j 
a turn W. by S. at the point where I was standing, having comOT 
from a direction due N. (true). This elbow in the stream, byJ 
prismatic ct»mpass and estimated distance, is due N. of the towa' 
of Bravah 7 to 8 miles. The country all round is spotted ' 
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itiih trees, and appears level, as far as the eye can reach, in the 
mlerior. In reluming-, we succeeded in shooting an ibis, appa- 
rently a young bird, the neck havin^r a liille remains of down 
and feathers on it, not so thoroughly leather-necked as the older 
bird« become. Having passed ibe night in the open air, sbel- , 
tered somewhat by a hedge on the windward side, under which, ' 
by my guide's forethought, the hides had been spread, I re- 
turned to the ship in the morning, after partaking of a breakfast 
of fowl, tea, and milk, obligingly provided by Dera. I asked 
bim again to let me see his papers, as I had imperfectly perused 
them by my lamp-lighl : they prove that BravaU, for fourteen 
years, has been a welcome port lf> European and American 
traders, several i>f whom have resided on shore for days at a 
time. The chiefs, seven in number, say that Captain Owen's j 
risit reconciled then> to Eur<>pcan intercourse. The river Jubb, - 
or Gavind. is under the authority of the sheikhs of Bravah, 
who, on being closely questioned by me. mentioned every par- 
ticular of the murder of the men belonging to the frigates 
Leopard and Do'dalus, that sent their boats for water during the 
expedition to the Red Sea. Their statement perfecUy agreed with 
an account I had obtained from an old fisherman two days pre- 
viously. 

As the principal men were prrsent, besides a changing assem- 
bly of about thirtv others, F determined, on the spur of the" 
moment, influenced by the canilour of the people, lo *)iTer repay- 
ment to Dera of the thirtv German crowns which he had remitted 
to Makutshu to rescue from slavery those of the crew (*f the 
English whale-boat who had escaped being killed. The offer 
was accepted in siit-nce, and. I trust, it will leave a very beneficial 
effect. I, at the same time, gave a wTilten document, stating the 
reasons why I had given the mtmey, and I remmded the chiefs 
that any expense sustained for a similar purpose would meet a 
return, but that il would be belter to procure, in any similar case, 
a writing under the hand of the sufferers, mentioning the amount 
that had l)een paid on their account. T had asked why they did 
not procure a writing in the present instance ; their reply to me 
was nobly thrilling: "They were strangers and naked; couhl we 
ask them for anything?'* 

Having taken in three or four tons of water on a difficult 
beach (rocky and surf), and performed the object of my visit in 
iMcertaining that such part of the cargo of the wrecked bugald 
as had reached Bravah had been sent on to Zanzibar; and the 
|xirtion of the crew which had suffered from the endemical fever 
of Zanzibdr being in a fair way of recovery, 1 deemed il my duty 
lo keep the coast from this port upwards. 

I therefore weighed, and found the currents stdl very strong, 
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setting 35 to 45 miles a-day to the S.W. Tbe wind hanging 

N.E., it was eight days l^efore we reachetl Moonguii. The only 
village noted on Owen's chart between Bravah and this anchor- 
age is Torre: it is waI1c<1, and situated on an elevated f>eninsulft 
overlooking the sc^i : it contains about 300 inhabitants, herdsmen 
and growers of cotton; ihey are under the influence and pro- 
tection of the Bravah Somdli chiefs. Hearing that the rivet 
approached the sea nearest to a place called Galwen, represented 
as 4 miles only from the beach at Moonguia, I purposed anchor 
ing in order to endeavour to examine the neighbourhood, having 
before sent on a Bravah guide in the launch with an offices^ 
to examine the anchorage; but finding the soundings extend 
only a small half-mile from the beach, 1 did not at this season 
deem it prudent lo anchor, the weather being squally and 
unsettled. The anclioring-'rround is gtx>d, being soft sand and' 
clay, at a depth of 8 and 9 fathoms; but it deepens suddenly to no 
ground at 30 fathoms. Id the north-easterly monsoon, I appre- 
hend, there would be no danger for a vessel anchoring abreast 
the weather-reef, under the j>rotection of which a boat can nearl 
always land in calm water ; the anchorage is a good one fc 
country craft, there being a break in the reef which runs parallel 
to the shore ftir about "200 yards' distance, having 1 to 3 fathoms 
inside of iu The day sub5e({uenl to the landing of the Bravah 
guiile, I went on shore early in the morning, and to mv annoyance 
learnt that the pe(»ple of Galwen had threatened the guides with 
instant death, if they brought a Feringi to their town. Foiled in 
this attempt. 1 remained alxtut an hour on shore conversing with 
jHJOple who had come from the town, and visited the ruins of aa 
Arab settlement which was once of considerable extent, but, as I 
was informed, suffered so much from petty wars of rival Somali 
chiefs, that its inhabitants returned to Bravah. The country 
here is spoken of in raptures by the people ; they comj>are it lo 
Basrah and the banks of the Kuphrates. The sugar-cane ani" 
all Indian pnxlucuons grow here luxuriantly; among others, 
delicious nnld-fig is abundant; the plantain, pomegranate, cocoaV 
nut, melon, tamarind, almond, Indian corn, and millet are abun 
danl and cheap. Eight Bengal rice-bags, weighing 1280 lbs., are 
sold for one dollar. Having explained to twenty or thirty mei 
belonging to Galwen, who were friendly in their manner (thougl 
a few showed much astonishment and fear, not having seen ai 
white man before), that I came with peaceful intentions — for,| 
though the boat's crew was arme<l, I could appeal to the vessi 
being two or three miles in the offing as a proof thai I did a 
come for war — and made a small purcliase of ju4rf, I returni 
on board by 10 a.m.. and anchored off the tt>wn of Merkal 
the same evening, losing one day in this abortive attempt. 
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April \tt. — Landed at Merkah for chronometTic obsen^atlons, 
and called on the chiefs, protlucinp: the liniiin of Zanzibar's letter. 
Here I was received civill}' hy an Arab merchant of respect- 
abdity, to whose house the heads of the Sumili tribes uf the 
neighbourhood came in the course of an huur or two. One chief 
was wantinij: I heard he was the principal, but now be<l-ridden 
from age, and I wailed on him in the evening. This trivial 
circumstance had an excellent cfl'ect. I found the Sultan, as 
he is styled, of Merkah sealed on bullocks' hi<les. iu one of the 
round S6mali huts, op|>osile to a lillle window. 1 say hides, as 
the only visible distinction between his circumstances and those 
of poorer men consisted in perhaps a dozen hides being; placed on 
each other to form a bed, instead of a sinjjle one sufficing. He is 
blind with ag^e. I told him 1 had beard he was unable to leave 
Lis house, so had come lo him. He was profuse in his expres- 
sions of good will, and insisted on feeling my clothes, and 
keeping his hands on some part of my person while I remained. 
He had never seen, and, poor man, was never dcstinetl lo see, an 
European. Telling him I had come in peace, and wanted a few 
supplies, and to go up and sec the country, he sidd he could not 
answer me that the elders uf his tribe would ajTrce to this ; that, 
please Go<], I should obtain all my wishes. The following day 
the chiefs presented the sliip a bullock, for which they received a 
return in cloth. I then told my host, the Arab merchant, that I 
wanted to go to the river in-shore. He said it would be im|">os- 
sible to go without the Somalis' good will. I then begged him to 
call them all, and consult. They met. and agreed lo guarantee 
my safely and provide a guard, which thev stated would be abso- 
lutely necessary, but thai 1 must make them a compensatory 
f resent, as no European had ever penetrated the country here, 
consented to give ihcm fifty dollars. The Imiim of Zanzibar's 
letter had little effect. As the vessel was watering, and one day 
would suffice to go to and return from the river, I delerniined im- 
metlialely lo go, and alone, as, though I apprehended Htlle or no 
risk, yet 1 conceivtnl il belter to show confidence in the people at 
the outset. 1 may mention that the friendly chiefs t»f Bravah, 
when bidding me ** Go<r8 speed," had cautioned me not to ^ 
in-shore at Merkah or Makadisho; and this evening the two 
Bravah guides (who had been abused and ihrcalencd by the 
Merkah townspeople for bringing the Feringis. as they say) ear- 
nestly begged me not lo go — one trembling, and litcrjilly crying, 
though twenty-one years old. He became more corn|n»sedj how- 
ever, when I told him that he need not accompany me. The 
river is represented to be 3 hours oft", which is al>out 9 or 10 
miles. I have settled to slart early, and purpose returning before 
night 
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5th, — My safe return has caused much joy in the town. AH 
the ]>oople were out to welcome me back : the women and children 
on the tops of the houses, and the men, to the amount of two 
thousand, adranced nearly a mile from the town. Tbe principa] 
cause of this excitement appears to be, that they apprehended tbe 
slaves, or rather self-liberated free men of the interior, would 
treacherously intercept my return, and then they themselves would 
suffer from the ship. The time of day, however (near sunset), 
favoured this demonstration of feeling. When first, from tbe 
brow of the Iiills overlooking the town, 1 descried the multitude 
advancing, 1 was rather uneasY> and so were my companions, 
W'ho instinctively stoppe<l a few minutes, and consulte<l. Pro- 
ceeding at a slower pace, we soon distinguished that the people 
were unarmed, and that mere curiosity had le<l the greater number 
from their houses. But it is necessary to detail my journey. Not 
being able to get away before 7 a.m., instead of 5i as I had 
wished, about one hundred men collected, and accompanied 
myself and my guard of nine men to the suburbs. Here the 
other Dravah guide faltered in courage, and pretty phiiuly said 
he could be of no use, and did not wish to go on with me. I im- 
medi.ntely sent Ixim back U» the town, thereby placing myself 
wholly in the hands of the S6mali guards. 1 carried pistols, 
sword, and gun ; and selerlcd the man who appearetl the chief as 
my companion, keeping liiin in conversation by means of Arabic, 
and we walked together nearly the whole way- 
Leaving Merkah, which is a stone-built town of about 3000 
inhabitants, evidently founded bv Arabian traders, we proceeded 
over the sand-hills which back tfie sea above this place as else- 
wLere. On arriving near the summit, at about 200 feet elevation, 
and 1 mile W.S.W. from the town, we found excellent water 4 
feet from the surface, in half a dozen places. L<K)king down on 
the country beyond, it presented every evidence of great fertility, 
and some degree of industry. Green Indian corn and millet were 
waving to tbe gentle land-breeze; other patches of cleared ground 
showeti that the labour of the reapers was over for a season. 
Grain, I was assured, ripens all the year round, yielding from 80 
to 150 fold. Tbe harvest-home of tbe slaves is here kept up by 
singing in procession tbrough the streets of the town, a few dancers 
preceding : it ends by a feast and presents from their masters. 
After passing over the soft and sandy surface of the hills, we de- 
scended to the lower cultivated ground, and soon ciunc to some 
laljourers. i stopped to watch their hdjour ; they were tbrashing 
the grain ; the beads of the millet had been plucked by women 
and children^ and brought on asses to a cleared, bardened S|iot, 
protected from cattle and dust by a circular hedge formed of the 
prickly branches of the acana, mixed with tbe straw of the grain. 
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Wlicn the space was sufficiently filled with the heads of ^in, 
strewed 3 or 4 feet deep, thirty or forty persons with flails^ sticks 
slightly curbed at one euf}, commenced the ihmsbing with their faces 
lurned outwards ; they worked away, treading and thrashing unlil 
they niel, back to back, in the centre of the circle, when women 
and children collect the stalks and winnow the grain in heaps, 
merely wailing for the usual sea-hrecze to scatter the chaff as they 
loss it in the air ; it is then packed in baskets of a particular form, 
and supplies the whole atast of Hadrainaut and Oman. At about 
5 miles from Merkah, there were large herds of cattle, which 
pasture<I over vast tracts. Here 1 saw an instance of the 
severity with which a runaway slave is treated. One who had 
thus iifTended was fettered with shackles on his legs, and had 
been so fi>r three years. He could advance only 10 inches at 
a lime, and was amdemned in that stale to carry water t(» the 
labourers at a distance of 4 miles from the well. He was *>ffered 
to me for 20 German crowns (about 4/.) ; but I declined 
purchasing him, without assigning any reason. There were 
many thousands of men employed in cultivation here; their 
only shelter is formed by the loose stalks of the coinin<»n millet 
piled up in a conical shape, and allowing three or four persons lo 
sit together in the interior. They are thus screened from the 
sun, but exposed, of course, to the rain, and whole families ihus 
pass their lives. On surmounting a slight rising, the course of 
the river could be traced by a line of large trees along its banks ; 
the green of the country was refreshing lo the eye; all was ver- 
dure or ground lately reaped: the country, at a distance, was 
pretty well sprinkled with trees. At II a.m. we arrivetl at the 
village on the banks of the stream. Here 1 first saw the neat 
conical-riHjfed house of the natives, of which the village consisted 
of about 100. This hut is superior to a mat-hut both in external 
appearance and in the skill displaye«l in its erection. The village 
had a wall of piles driven int(» the ground, close together* and 
having a height of ali^mt 4 or 5 feel, in addition to the close hedge of 
prickly pear planted in on llie outsidr, and proving no w>ntemptible 
defence. 'J'he wall had two narrow openings without gates. The 
heads of the village came out lo meet our party, increased on the 
road lo Iwenty-lwo spearmen ; one man was de|)utetl to secure for 
us a peaceful entrance. While we halteil, curiosity and merri- 
ment awaited me from the fair portion of the inhabitants ; a sheep 
was killed and milk produced without Ix^ing askeil for. The 
stream is here 150 feet broad, its surfact^ being only '2 leet below 
Its banks, though they say this is the dry season. I passed three 
hours on the banks of the stream, under a large fig-tree swarming 
with birds of the most brilliant plumage, principally a kind of 
yellow sparrow, 'i'here were three cocoa-nut trees in full bear- 
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ing and two large fig-trees in the village ; even the ever-waving 
leaves of the lofty palms were clustered with birds' nests, so much 
do the feathered tribes here court the neighbourhood of man. 
There is a ferry at this place, consisting of a single boat, uncaulked, 
made of six rough-hewn four-inch planks, rudely tied together, 
something in the form of a large open chest; the rope was a fibnms 
creeper from the thicket, knotted in twenty places. By this boat 
I crossed the river, and walked some distance in the coantry on 
the oppisito bank of the stream, but found it an entangled thicket 
of higli rank grass and stunted trees. The depth of the river I 
ascertained to be 17 feel, with a current of 2 or 3 miles an hour, 
the hippopotamus and aUigator being its larger occupants. The 
natives use both traps and a rod and line for catching fish. The 
inhabitants looked healthy and clean, and were particularly merry 
and cheerful at my expense ; when 1 took off my hat it created a 
burst of laughter — they had never seen a Fcringi before. No 
instance of ill will w.is evinced towards me ; I took pains to show 
them everything at all curious in my possession, whenever ihey 
inquired about it. 

On returning, three head men accompanied our party about a 
mile outside their village ; and, uttering a benedictory prayer, to 
which all responded, we separated in peace. There is no doubt 
that this river is the same as that near Bravah ; it carries down 
a reddish fertilising soil, the surface-water being copiously im- 
pregnated with it; fuel is abundant on its banks. The guard, 
on returning, were more friendly ami communicative than in going ; 
they halted several times out of consideration for me, though I 
bore llie fatigue as well as most of them ; we returned to Merkah 
before sunset* thus travelling 20 miles and upwards since morning. 
So far I am satisfied of the existence of a river of which the 
stream and body increase in force and volume as we advance 
northwards; the compass-bearings and observations are embodied 
in my plan. I gained much information from various classes of 
natives at Merkah, and also succeeded in obtaining some know- 
ledge of the routes and tribes of the interior from two natives of 
Bcrbarah (the SuiiuUi' port directly opposite to Aden), who had 
but lately arrived with a few head of cattle and sheep for sale, 
carrying back cloth and tobacco. 

6///. — Having taken in 2300 gallons of excellent water from a 
well 100 yards westward of the town, and 200 feel only from 
high-water mark, we started for Makadish6.* The natives assure 
me there is considerable waste of river water by its percolating 
ihnuigh the soil and running into the sea at many places between 

* Makiluhu, or MukadUho Cpronouiiced Mugadosti^, Magu(lox6 according to the 
Portu^uaw ipellkig)^ ^ JkL« ^^ Abii-1-feda's Geography. 
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Bravah and Makadish<5: excellent water is certainly ever^'where 
abundant on this coast. 

The current was still adverse or to the westward. Passed several 
" beders." or the peculiar Arab trading-boat of thcso parts, carry- 
ing cargoes of slaves to Omdn. They usually put in here, as it 
may be styled the grain coast for the supply of Southern Arabia. 
to take in a cargo ; the profits are enormous, oOO and 500 per 
cent, in a passage of 15 or 20 days. They come down, however, 
in October with their dales and cloth; employ iheir boats for 
hire to carry slaves to Zanzibar, to brin^ woihI fur buildin^-, and 
in fishing, and onlv return to Arabia early during the S. VV. man- 
soon. From Merkah to Makadislui the range of sand-hills still 
continues, rising more or less abruptly from the beach: the 
various villages between these ports are entered on the maj>. 
The coast has a barren aspect from the sea, but beyond the sand- 
hill range all is covered with luxuriant vegetation.- 

7th. — Anchoring at Makadisho in the forenoon of the 7lb, one 
of the guides was landed to inform the Sheikh that I would wait 
on him ; he said he would meet rne. Having heard at Bravah 
and Merkah of Makadisho as a most treacherous place, and 
dangerous even for a person to land at, I thought display might 
have a gfKxi effect, and onlered the marines to accompany me on 
shore. Tlie lioats were according! v manned and armed, and 
when at the back of the surf, a salute from llie launch's gun was 
fired in honour of the Sheikh ; the heath was crowded with armed 
men. I had procured letters of inlruduclion from the Sheikhs 
of the Merkah tribes, in addition to ihe one from the Imiim of 
Zanzibdr, and was not disiippointed in a most friendly ami even 
warm reception. The chief prcscnled me with a bullock* and an 
Arab merchant, a sherif, offered me a lodging, ami invited me to 
slop on shore. 

Makadish(5, once the capital of a kingdom, is now half in ruins \ 
it contains 3000 or 4000 inhabitants, Somalis, with perhaps thirty 
families of Arab origin. Here the S(5malis are residing insub- 
stantial stone houses that neither they nor their fathers ever built. 
Four watch-towers, or perhaps belfries, with interior spiral sleps 
of superior construction^ evince the former reign of the Portu- 
guese;* but their remembrance has passed away from the present 
generation. One building, which was evidently a church or 
chapel, I with its aisle and chancel, contains a black marble slab, 
bearing an inscription recording the piety ol*a sherif who repaired 
it, and dedicated it U> Koranic devoli(m> the wt)rfihij)per modestly 
saying the deed was undertaken in Lojics of meriting heaven by 

* Tbu i« on error. The Portuguese never potttensetl MnkadUbo: these l>uiltljii|{a 
ftf* ot Arab origin. — F. S. 

f A moftque rallier. — F. S. 1 
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its performance. Tbe town has a ruiDoos Defected appcanoee 
from the ofEiig, and on entering it, tbe filth and porertv whkli 
present themselves are both distressing and uffeosive. Hearing 
that tbe river before mentioned rolled by in tbe Deighbourbood, I 
determined to remain on shore and prosei-ute xnj inquiries. Tbe 
bouse of tbe burly sberif, who would match in port and appear- 
ance with any fat priest in the world, is tbree stiries high, flat 
roofed, with dark narrow stairs* but capacious rooms, and mi^t, 
if kept clean and furnished, be made a very tolerable dwelling; 
the windows were small, some had Venetian blin^ls, all wooden 
shutters, tbe only furniture being bides stretched on w^oo«]en bed- 
iramcs, and a strong chest. An arrangement was soon ejected 
with a messenger to carry a note to the chief residing on tbe river, 
with whom I sent one of the Bravab guides, telling him I had a 
present for the chief, who was described as a ]>ompouB man, very 
vain of his learning and reputeil good fortune. Returuing on 
board the following day — 

hth, — I made arrangements to land 15 men with muskets U> 
accompany me as a guards following in this the advice of the 
SiSmali chiefs of M erknh. Aware as I am that there is consider- 
able responsibility mcurred by me in taking an armed force on 
shore, I now record my motives: — 1st, Security to my own person 
in carrying out the wishes of my superiors ; and 2nd, To establish 
British influence with tbe natives of the interior, as nothing but 
some display t)f force can effect these objects. The pe^iple here^ 
tliat is the present generation, have never (wilJj a single exception) 
seen a white man; there is only a record of three having landed at 
Makailisho ; all agree in saying that the Sheikh of the interior and 
his pciiph* have never seen one. The guide having returned with 
the chiers written jiermission for me to proceetl, I landed, but the 
surf being high, I was obliged to order the other boats back. 
1 found 10 spearmen hail been sent down to accompany me back 
to the Shetkb; they had been six hours coming, st» I hope to go 
there during one night, and return the next. 

9^A. — No communication with the ship ; the surf very high. 

10^/i. — In the aftermjon Mr. Melcalf went off in a large native 
cam)e» and although swamped in the surf, succeeded in getting on 
board the ship; rain came on heavily, which allayed the swell 
soinevvhal, and the boats landed in the evening with 7 European 
musketeers, and 7 sejx)ys ;• and I prepared to start at once, being 
accompanied also by Messrs. Robinson and Metcalf. 

Wth. — Returned, having completely effected lx)lh the objects I 
bad in view ; and having walked up the banks of the river, now 
increased to a noble stream, for 10 miles, and visited 6 consider- 
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able villages: we were detained by the absence of the Sheikh one 

»day and a night, and the fatigue the men experienced made a rest 
of 36 hours necessary; the sepoys suffering* more than the Eu- 
ropeans. The distance, 22 miles, was greater than I had sup- 
posed ; but to give a detail of the journey : — April llth — Quilting 
Makadisbd at 6 p.m.« wiih 10 men of the town to carry neces- 
saries, and 10 others, the guanl from the Sheikh of the interior, 
besides the ])arly from the ship consisting of 17 muskets and 3 
Arabs, a guide, the ship's pilot and interpreter, we pushed op 
with short intervals of rest till midnight, when the guide recom- 
mended a halt near a supply of fresh water. The plan was for 
the Europeans to accompany me iminediately after the guides, 
keeping all together, and the Naik and 6 sepoys to bring up 
the rear of the baggage-carriers. At 4 a.m. on the I'ith, started 
again, but were overtaken with rain before daylight, which wetted 
us to the skin ; we were all on fuot^ and the mud began to be very 
deep. As soon as the guides could see the way, we pushed on 
till within a mile of the town ; hailed to put the arms in order; all 
right but one musket. Entered the t<iwn just at 8 a.m. and fired a sa- 
lute of three volleys in the presence of about 7000 spectat*)rs. Hav- 
ing crossed the river in the ferry-boat to enter Giredi, the capital 
of Sheikh Sultan Yiisuf bin Mohammed, as he styles himself, I re- 
quested (X^ruiission to have a hi>use given us for dressing in, as we 
were wet; when four very tolerable houses were given up at once ; 
they were circular, with conical thatched roofs, as before described. 
After refreshing ourselves a little, 1 sent to say I was ready to 
receive the Sheikh, who bad been im]>>rtunale to come and see his 
visitors, sending several times to know if we were ready. VVhen 
be came, I excused myself from using any ceremony, as we were 
all tired ; he said he was hotmured l>v the visit, the town was ours, 
we might do what we liked, ^c. ; and rcmummg only a short time, 
sai<l a bullock had been killed alreailv, that anything I wanted, I 
ha<l merely to mention it. myself and party being his guests; and 
he kept his word very fairly while we remained, sending us milk, 

>rice, and a sheep every day. his own people cooking for us. We 
returned his visit in full dress in the evening, the party under 
arms, and fired a " feu-de-joie" at his door, having a boat's red 
ensign display e<l. The chief is a tall man with an intelligent 
countenance, about 45 years old, dressed only in a large white 
cloth loosely thrown round his person, and brought over the head 
and shoulders so as to envelope the whole body from the ankles to 
the crown of the head ; he wore sandals, and had a small spear in 
his hand, and the eternal tooth-brush stick usually used in Africa 
(it is the stalk of the Salvadora Persica, Rak of the Arabs) ; his 
head was shaven, and lie liad a scant beard round the edge c»f the 
lower part of the face j the mustachius, the imperial, and all stray 
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liairs of ihe checks being carefully plucked out by the roots ; sucb 
bcMng the universal custom with the Soinili nation, to which thia 
chief belonged. Judging by him and the principal people bere, the 
S6ni41is are not a thick-li])ped race ; they are black., with crisp 
hair, straight noses, and well proportioned heads, features, and 
limbs ; in the lower order there is so great a mixture of the slam 
and Gallas.that it is impossible to distinguish them from each other. 
As the noble-looking chief watched the "present arms'* of the 
musketeers he was evidently discomposed, his eye anxiously flitted 
from one soldier to the other, and he. no doubt, felt rdieved when 
they were marched o^T. I had presented him with a pair of per- 
cussion pistols, an English carpet, several yards of blue broad- 
cloth, an Abvssinian chief's cloth of very fine manufacture, a silk 
turban, cVc. and asked bim for permission for all Englishmen to 
trade, reside in, or travel through places subject to his authority; 
he gave his immediate full consent in the presence of two other 
natives. I requested him to give me a written paper sanctioning 
the free entrance of Englishmen into his country ; be promised 
me one, with the exception, however, of " Galwen :*' in excuse 
for this, iLo chief said his authority was not properlv establi&hwl 
there ; when it is, he added, ** the English shall have the town." 
I told hnn, ' \N e do not want it, in our country strangers go 
where they like/* He has two brothers living, one leads in battle, 
and is a talcnteil man, both in intrigue and war; the other is not 
remarkable in any way, except in partiality to Europeans. The 
following day the chief asked ine to assist him in war; this month 
he sets out on a most imp)rtant expedition, hoping to crush the 
chief of Barderh. The whole of the Sumalis are enraged against 
that chief and the people of Barderh, us they stigmatise the 
natives as Kafirs> first, because they allow their women to walk 
about the streets with their arms and faces uncovered ; secondly, 
because they use tobacco; so to prove they are* not "munafik,** 
or " hypocrites," but **moslems,'" or *' faithful." the whole 
country is about to follow at the heels of Sheikh Yusuf in order 
to annihilate the fanatical tribe of Barderh, and burn their villages 
to the ground. 

The people of Barderh liavc often provoked a crusade of this 
sort by their aggressions and plundering propensities, under the 
specious pretence of reforming the customs of the unorthodox. 
Ihe Arabs of the sea-ports like the Barderh chief best., as he 
respects their shcrifs and sayyidsj and adopts Arab customs. 
Sheikh ^ usuf also asked me to level the rebellious half of 
Makatlisho, reasoning thus: — '• How can you do wrong? Is it 
not mine ? and you have my permission. We have made friends. 
The chief and people of Hamerwen (as it is called) are my ene- 
mies : they arc your enemies.'* I explained to him that though 
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mission was tfiven, I bad a soverei^ whose order was ne- 
cessary before I could act as he wished ; that we English act by 
orders. " Who is to order me? — You can only permit.'* This 
conversation explains how it was he used her most gjacious 
Majesty's name io the written paper attached.* I am not re- 
sponsible for the style or manner of its insertion. The chieFs 
brother made me a private visit, and proposed to me to assist 
him, and land with 100 Europeans at \Iing;md (Minguyah ?), 
and establish it as the grain-port of this coast. I ctmceive this 
was not asked in sincerity^ but was said merely to ascertain my 
^olgect in wishing to see Gal^ven. The chief came over to my 
Lers the day previous to my leaving his town, and remained 
(or three hours, conversing very familiarly, asking questions indi- 
cating a great desire for further intimacy wilh» and infornialion 
regarding, Europeans. Everything I had, to the kniuing of a 
stocking, I explained as carefully and clearly as I could. The 
lion*8 head on the hilt of the uniform sword struck him as so pe- 
culiarly appropriate, that he harangued the bystanders for some 
minutes on its emblematic meaning. His own shoes were of 
camelopard's skin; his dress of cwtton, the growth and manu- 
facture of the country; the amulet he wore round the right arm 
was very neatly plaited of narrow strips of the delicate skin of 
•' Salt^s antelope,'* stained a dull red; his food is milk and fresh 
meat, with stewed coffee and millet in the morning. No Somdli 
eats flesh, unless he has lost all self-respect; many do not learn 
to eat even grain. They are essentially a pastoral peojile. f The 
chief and his two brothers^ Sheikh Musa and Haji Ibnlhim, are 
all 6 feet in height, or upwards, well formed, with aquiline ncjscs, 
fine lips, but crisped hair. 

During our stay there was a holiday on acaiunl of a zigara 
(pilgrimage), or in commemoration of a saint. The amusements 
of the people were rational and pleasing: dress, music, dancing, 
singing, and feasting. The dancing almost seeme<l a sacred duty. 
In many instances grey-headed men, with the peculiar dress which 
hdjis wear among this people, joined with gravity and slow but 
measured movement in the rejoicings. No arms were seen: the 
usual spears were laid aside for the drum, wooden cymbals, and 
to join the dance. The rude music was aided by the voices of a 
choir of women to each set nf dancers : the occasional swell of the 
united voices was really fine. I became a spectator for two or 
three hours before dark, and sto^xl by the largest knot of people. 
There were twenty sets of performers, each with perhaps 300 by- 
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• Furmtng part of an Appendix to the Journal, and traumitled with it to the au- 
thoritiM. — Kd. 

f That a paitoral pecipl«! ihould not eat meat is somewhat extraordinary; ami, if 
tbey do not eat grain, it is to b« regretted we are nut told what they do eat. — EU>. 
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slanders. Men Jind women joined in the dance together, crossn 
from side to side. There did not appear to be anj choice 
partners : anybocly entered the rin|f to contribute to the exhila 
lion; all was smiles and perfect cnjojinent.* The women cove 
their bretists bj means of the end of a second clolh brought umle 
the left arm, and carried over the right shoulder, and tied to 
girdle. A handkerchief envelopes the hair, no part of which 
seen. The housewives of this community do not use a needle- 
no part of their dress requires it : thus the fair are clothed 
much as the women of India ; and, to judge by their liveliness i^ 
the dance, and their really keeping lime in musical efTorts. the 
huld a nune rational position in the S<5ma1i society than they i 
among other Muhammedan nations, allowedly more cirilizd 
most respects. Finding I attracted much notice, and was th 
cause of scolding between my guide and some few of the mor 
enthusiastic dancers, whose performances were neglected for lb 
m(jre novel bi^ht of a Muzungu, or European, I retired to a risin 
ground n4)t far ofl. If ihe reader could imagine himself be&id 
me. he would partake of the agreeable feeling wiih which 1 y« 
regard ihe time I spent in watching the overilowings of joy aiM 
the exuberance of spirits displayetl by the masses of human hi. 
ings conijrrgalcd between me and ihe noblesireaci.a few hundre 
feet distant, overflowing and ever blessing where it flows ; anJj 
umlpr God's providence, the principal cause of this people's presca 
ba])piness, ensuring abundance with very moderate labour. 
looked down on 5000 or GOOO men and nomen, who alternativel| 
ke])t up their music, dancing, singing, and processions till da^ 
iiglil next morning. An Arab would be slung to the quick, an 
scandalised ^ by witnessing this spectacle among a professedlj 
Molimnmedan populaliun ; indeed, my Arab guide, when 1 ap 
peaJeil to him whether ihe Barderh community would stop the 
amusements, replied, with indignation and flashing eye. ** It 
better that this pei)]de shtiuld die, ihati wcinien thus be sufTere 
to dance with men/' At least lO.OCO men have fallen in warj 
within five years, to determine ihis important rjuestion : the me 
of Barderh were in the last fight successful ; Sheikh Yusuf hope 
however, this month to exterminate tliem. 

The sovereignties of corresponding latitude on the W. coast 
ihis great continent arc of thai bltKuly, despotic description whiclj 
savage naliuns alone submit to- Here the government is miltl^ 
though, by a moderate computalion, deducting three-fourths ol 
native accounts, this great Somali chief could bring 20,000 spear- 
men into the field, perhaps 50,000, if he made large promii 



* If these people are Hotlems, it ibows bow liuy liave engnifted their Fsgan i 
on IsUm. TbeTutlu bold dancing alznoit in alwminatiuo F.9. -' 
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to and flattered the more republican-spirited districts^ which nomi- 
nally own his authority, and are certainly not under the dread or 
influence of any other Sheikh. 

The supreme power has been hereditary for several generations 
in the present chief's family, and his autliority is very firmly esta- 
blished : if successful in his projected expedition a>rainst Barderh, 
he wdl command the whole province from the Jubb to the Haines 
River. There is every probability of his success; if defeated, he 
ivill lose his influence over the sea-coast as far as Merkah south- 
wards, and also his authority at Gauaneh, the frontier station' 
towards the Gallas of Lievin (Leinmu?), as the Barderh robber 
formerly extende<l his reforming arms to those places. The 
Sultan of Barderh was successful in liis last attempt on Bravah, 
extorting 500 dollars, or so, and drivin«r off cattle ; his soldiers 
defeating twice their number of Bravah Somali's just outside their 
town, and killing' perhaps 200 of them in the route: this occurred 
three years airo. Trancing is given up at Bravah, and the wo- 
men wear veils and shirts. Tobacco is used only in secret. Sheikh 
Yusuf, in revenge, burnt three villages that adhered to Barderh; 
and would have proceeded with force to restore Somali customs 
l4> Bravah. but the townsmen very reasonably said, *' We will 
return to our late customs most willingly, but when you are absent 
we cannot resist the power (»f Barderh ; it is the jmrt of a great 
chief to conquer the author of our present apparent want of alle- 
giance to him." This representalion. accompanied by a trifling 
present in goods and money, about 200 German crowns, soothed 
the mind of Sheikh Yusuf, and he withdrew to Yaredi ; he has 
ever since been talking; of exterrainaliug the Wahhabi horde of 
Barderh; but they have increasetl in nundjers latterly, as ihey 
are continually plundering the Wardai Gallas on the op|H)site 
bank of the Jubb. 

This is the state (as before mentioned) he so earnestly pressed 
me to assist him in subduing 

To finish this branch of politics, I may refer to the rebellious 
position of one-half of Makadish{5 under the nephew of the here- 
ditary chief. A few months ago Sheikh Yusuf descended with 
srime eight thousand men lo settle tlie dispute, but being appealed 
to as umpire by both parties, gave his advice, and refused to act, 
seeing the affair would be bloody and doubtful. For this mode- 
ration on his part, as it is usually regardetl, he has received much 
applause, but the secret history oF his failure is, that he had 
reason to doubt vvhellier one-hnlf of his rabble soldiery would 
fight against the inhabit;inLs of Hanierwen* as, being of the same 
tribe, no captives could be made of women and children, and 
cattle there were none. However, when requesting me U> bring 
about peace at MakadishcS, he said that no firing would be neces- 
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sary, only to threaten, and they would submit. This chief ha$i 
groat idea of mainLiining the character of bein^ fortunate in alT^ 
his underiakln«^s, and, by cxas^geration, to affeci the imag^inaiion of 
his subjects ; as an instance, he said I bad g'iven him the richest 
merchandize of India, and should receive every honour, and ten 
bullocks to carry back to the ship; I only saw two. ^| 

I3t/i. — The day ai4er we arrived at Giredi we set out early t^B 
explore the neighbourhood, Hdji Ibrahim, the Sheikh's brother, 
accompanying^ us. Following the sharp angular windings of the 
stream (each reach is seldom more than a mile long), we frequcndy 
saw the hippopotamus basking in the sun, or under the shady 
banks, in numbers together; when disturbed by the discharge 
of a musket, they uniformly swam against the stream, advancing 
by a succession of dives, as it were, throwing up their hind-le^^ 
above water, as the porpoise docs its tail. Their foot-noarks w^nH 
numerous for a considerable distance from the banks of the river, 
and the natives represented the?n as very destructive to their culti- 
vatril grounds. The alluvial soil of the river extends to the sca- 
boach, indeed the valley on the left bank of this river is a vast 
aUuvial tract: on the nghl or continental bank, circumstances did 
not admit of my proceetling more than a mile or two. In the 
neighbourhood of Gire<li both banks were cleared, and under 
cultivation. The wild fig-tree was clustering with very savourtH 
fruit, which is in great abundance ; tlie ground, where not subjed| 
to tlic hoe, pnnlurcd wild flowers of much delicacy of tint; and 
brushing tlirough (he shrubbery under the spreadmg fig-trees, 
aromatic plants difiused their odours of an almost startling sweet- 
ness. The fig-tree affords timber for ferry-boats, but is only 
suffered to staml on the very banks of the river, all other ground 
being cleared lor millet and Indian corn, and here and there 
sesamum is raised with care and trouble ; the caslor-oil nut-tre 
is wild. I had not an opjjorl unity of ascertaining the revenue, 
any, whtch the Sheikh derives from the labour of the people. H« 
appears to expect presents from merchants and strangers visiting 
or passing through his country. His warriors have no reward but 
plunder, and no slated provisions, even when in the field. The 

Lpiisoned arrow is used both in war and hunting, but among ih 
inhabitants settled in communities there are few archers, con 
pared with sjicariiien, ]>erhaps ihrce per cent.: the only 
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armed with bows and arrows that I met with (about twenty) wei 
uniformly young, and very short in stature. 

A good opportunity was afforded me of judging of the amoun 
of population, as whenever we approachetl a village our guides 
urged us to discharge our arms to astonish the natives (to use a 
trite expression, which cannot be more appropriately applied). 
These people are essentially good-natured; they would submit 
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their heads for examination like children. Some young fops 
among them dress their hair most tislefully. or at least elabo- 
rately, approving very much of our naval cocked-hat for form ; or 
sometimes bag-wigs and mops in turn receive the same approving 
imitation: none but the interweaving curled hair of the negro 
could maintain the form into which they arrange their heads of 
hair. The neck-support, which is universally carried by the men 
when absent a few hours from their houses, supports the head 
comfortably fi\e or six inches off the ground when repose is 
desired. 

The campaigning or travelling kit of a Somali spearman is as 
follows: one cloth of cotton, 6 yards long and *2 wide, sandals of 
giraffe's hide, which are found to be light and very durable, a cala- 
bash of water, a neck-support, a quantity of t4>bacco, a pair of 
tweezers, and a tooth-brush, carried in a leathern bag slung close 
under the left arm ; two spears, a shiehl, and sometimes a knife, 
complete his equipment: of the spears one is usually small and 
light for throwing, the other broad and heavy, which is never 
thrown. All the manufactured articles are from their own com- 
munity. They depend on India fur cotton in its raw state ; on 
Arabia, in a great measure, for coffee in the husk and for dates ; 
and on all countries for tobacco, which they cannot do without. 

The returns arc grain, gums, hides, ivory, rhinoceros's horns, 
and hippopotamus's teeth ; the value of the latter is little known ; 
the natives took us to see the carcass of one that had been dead 
four or five days ; his tusks were removed before our eyes, to bo 
sold to us, and but for our visit they probablv would not have been 
touched. The double-hnrned rhinoceros is very common ; a fine 
specimen was purchased for 1-J rupee; it had only just been 
brought in, the hide about the root of the horns being quite fresh. 
The continued windings of this stream woukl make il tedious 
to ascend in a steamer; the appearance of the banks would, I 
have no doubt, be an excellent indication as to the side where the 
deepest channel would be found; the water during this season 
was turbid at each place of the river visited, a rich red loam being 
held in suspension ; the natives, however, stated it sometimes ran 
by quite clear, but 1 could not ascertain under what circumstances. 
When in the villages some miles from Giredi, I found the beha- 
viour of the people, old and youngs to be most pleasing and 
_^ natural; everywhere curiosity, gcK*d humour, and hospilality met 
H us. If milk, pure and new, could hurt one under exptisure to the 
sun for hours daring its meridian heal, I and those with me ought 
lo have suffered- As I had determined to see and to be seen as 
much as possible, to leave a strong recollection of our visit, 1 tra- 
velled about more than was quite agreeable; but the novelty 
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was more than a recompenic. Several opportunities offered q|^| 
making trifling presents for considerate voluntary act^. wbicl^^^ 
excited go(Ml feeling on both sides, and made the Company*s rupee]H 
known as a coin in a part of the world where it never had beenj^| 
previously introduced. 1 did not forget U> explain wbom tbe^| 
stami>ed bead represented, and hung several round the tawnj^f 
necks of the daughters of the land In return for bowls of milk and^| 
honey they were all forwanl lo present us with. ^| 

We offerofl 4 dollars to the natives of a village about 8 miles«^| 
by the river, from our habitation at Gir^di, to take us down b]r^| 
water; but after a consultation the people said, "You want ta^| 
shfMit the hippopotamus; what if a wounded one attacks the l)oat«^| 
and you arc all thrown into the river ?" This would indeed be a 
Mungo Pnrk*s fate! I did not press the point; mure money ^^ 
would probnbly have overcome their scruples, but I did not try >tljH 
effects, and quietly crossing the river, we returned by the opposite 
bank to our dwelling. We saw a family of monkeys, two or three 
old ones with bushy manes, and many younger ones of all ^^s; 
they were of a huge brown sort, standing as high as a mastifT; the 
fowling-piece was more than once presented at the larger ones, 
but each of us in turn dissuaded the other from firing, as in case 
of being wounded they crv so louchingly. The natives are de- 
lighted with the sound fif fire-arms and urged us to fire, saying 
the monkeys pluck the heads of Indian corn. See. 

Ant-hills and the wild bees' nests were frequently met with; 
the burying beetle, lizards, the chameleon, and birds' nests pendent 
from the branches of trees over the stream, were numerous; the 
hues of the birds are beyond description — brilliancy of colouring 
does not convey an idea of the ever-varying richness of the tints of 
their plumage — as they gleam in the sunshine. The whole coun- 
try is of the richest soil ; indigo, cotton, and sugar-cane would no 
doubt thrive; but the inhabitants say, and perhaps truly, " Were 
we to have all these things, the Arabs would take our country^— 
from us.** ^1 

As the river cm whose lianks I am now standing has no native de-^^ 
signation, nor any general name amcmg the Arabs. 1 take the liberty 
of introducing il to the scientific world as the *' River Haines.** or 
•* Haines River/' jis a small tribute of respect lo Captain Haines, 
whose unremitting zeal for the advancement of geography, and 
established reputation as an able man and scientific officer, will 
justify me in thus testifying my personal esteem and regard fot* 
him. 

With regard to the Jubb, I have appealed to natives, who have 
been in the habit of visiting that river at Ganiineb, and their 
testimony concurs in represeniing it as twice the width of the 
Haines, or about 500 feet brood, and that in the driest season 
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{i. e, in February and Mardi) it is fordable ; but when the rains 
croinmence, or towards July, it is vfry deep. I Lejj to repeat, I 
am assured that Ganiineh, as well as other principal villages, for 
convenience is situated at or close to a ford, i. c, at a shoal part in 
ibc river's course. 

The villafjes here, at the distance of a mile or so, embowered in 
lime and fi;j-trces, from the conical sUa]>c of the huts, bear a strik- 
ing*- resemblance to a cluster of hee-hives ; the style uf the hui, 
which I have only yet casually nicnlioned, is of the Timbuctoo 
character, not f»f the pastoral Somali (bent twig-s covered wiih niats 
or hides), but supported by a stout central pt)st, the roof is neatly 
thatched with g^rass terminating not in a |>oint. but at a ring of 
iwigs three or four feet in diameter, under nhich two or three 
rows of a particular matting is put, which shuts the lop and keeps 
out the rain. About 8 feet down ihe centre post, rays are thrown 
out as n further support to the nmf, the lower ends resting in 
niches cut in the post; the circular wall, which is about G teet 
high, is formed of two rows i>f small posts at about 10 inches 
apart, each row being intertwined with the rope-creeper, as it 
may be called; they form two concentric rings, the inner one 
being highest, enclosing a space about 18 feet in diameter; tlie 
interstice of the rings is then filled with clay from the river, which 
hardens tolerably, btitli outsi<lc and in, is smoothed and plastered 
over with the whitest clay lliey can gel, which adheres fiiudy, and 
preserves its whiteness inside somewhat, but the weather and rain 
turn itie outside brown. The bouse has onlv one «h)or and no 
window; the interior is divided by a mat or hide partition for the 
privacy of the women ; pegs are used to hang things on. Ked 
frames and earthen pots from Kulch are their only utensils besides 
llie hand-mill and grain-mortar of India. I can testify that these 
houses are delightfully cool, and not so dark as jnight be iniai^jnetl ; 
there are generally two or three houses iu one enclosure ; and the 
habits of the people are certainly more cleanly than those of the 
natives of the sea coast. The population is raj»idly increasing, 
and the people have every appearance of being well fed. Disease 
is very rare amongst them ; no peculiar one was noticed. They 
reach a Macrobian age almost; men of seventy, stout and healthy, 
giion fatiguing journeys, and the resident Arabs speak in raptures 
of ihc genial climate and the abundance of all things. They 
certainly bear their age well. 

In this dehghtful region all of us felt an elasticity of spirits 
which will not siK>n be forgotten. The fatigue of returning to the 
ship, though encountered in the day from motives of prudence, 
was not attended with any injurious elTecl, except a few colds from 
drinking large quantities of water when hoi and ])erspiring; the 
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Europeans as^in on n'turnlng eiuluretl fati*jue better than 
Sepoys. On appn»achintf Mukatlisbo. we fuund our pui<lcs an 
l^uards were anxious, ns I Lad insisted on reluming by ihe shoric 
route, though it led through the territory of the hostile half 
that town. VV^e met several men of the opix>silc parly, but \ 
were too str<»ng for thorn to <lo more than growl at us ; on comiii 
to wells, the people bein^ of the adverse party carried away nU 
the hide buckets and ropc-s, and jr^esliculaied violently, forbiddin 
our approach ; but thirst was rather more powerful as a motir 
than the an^er of a weaker porty as a restraint, and we took pcH 
session, to their annoyance, of the jars they had been employed 
filling for their households; seeing this, ihey brought back tb^ 
buckets. This people are very susceptible of improvement ; 
chief intcrrsled himself to learn the nunle of usin^ Uie percussiod 
j)istols the very day he received them; whereas the BcIi'rIm 
Kilabdao of Mombas declined accepting tlic same pistols fr(ilQj 
their novelty. 

Punishments arc inflicted according to Mussulman law; con 
pensation is generally received, even fur a murder, by the relativfl 
of the dead» but when refused, an cxlraonlinary mode of stranglin 
is somelinies practised; at others, the spear or knife doe* th4 
business, 'i he strangling, as I am credibly informed, is thu 
effected : — relations of the deceased claim a right of revenge froa 
the elders of the community : the elders repair with the nea 
relations, and sit down at the d<x)r of the murderer, who 
solemnly rfiniudcd thai blood is legally demanded for blood; 
requests time t^i pay his devotions, and then sits inside his dwelling 
and cries he is ready ; the relations of the deceased then eater tin 
houfte <ind close the door ; having prepared a lever of wood and i 
rope, llic latter is passed under ihe jaw, and brought over (he ear 
lo the crown of the head, and fastenwl to the lever, wliich is use 
as a wrench to break the unfortunate man's neck; it is describe 
as a horridly slow mangling nieibod. 

'J be only thefts we experienced were the loss of a silver fork 
and huLlons from our uniforms, which were supposed to be golc 
We heard of a highway robbery, which took place when 
existed between the two towns; an Arab merchant was the victii; 
who lost bis property and liis life by rashness. It is singular tha 
the murderer of this man was at Merkah tlie day I proceeded 
the river, and was violent and threatening in bis language, ere 
saying, *' If ihe Feringi has been to the river I will kill him," ^c 
This one of the Bravah guides heard, and the bystanders taunt 
ingly t4jld him the Feringi was surrounded by the sultans, or 
sheikhs, whom he must first deal wuth. His vapouring was Bub^ 
ducd a little by this aimounccment. 
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The cbief of Shingam, the ni^rthevn half of Makarlish6, namtMl 
Imam Ahmed Imiim.* I fear iiiuv throw dithculties in the way of 
others wishing to traffic in or visit the interior from the port, as 
he expectetl larfje presents from me ; but, ass^fts were not neces- 
sary. I made him a suitable acknowletls^ment, wliich liowever he 
was dissatisfied with, I heard, expetliiijr more. He is entirely 
under the interior chief's authority, and therefore need not be 
propitiated. I sent lo the rebel a very einl written messa|;^e of 
amity and g(K)d-wiIl, in return to a letter he addressed me, 
urging an inlemew. I did not go over to visit him. as it would 
be rerogni/ing two chiefs to a small town, and probably aid in 
establishing his aulhorily, in opposition to that ui his uncle, which 
I had no reason for doing, as the latter had complied with all I 
had required of him. 

At MakadishiS. called Hanir by the Somnlis, 1 fully ascertained 
that the natives of the neighbourhood where the bugalo was 
wrecked had not been gulllv of plundering, or any outrage on the 
iKTCasion ; and that what properly was saved hatl alrcadv gone on 
to Zanzibar, which is all that could be expected. Leaving Ma- 
kadish6, after a slay of eiglii days, on the 17lh. having taken in 
firewood, which is abundant, cheap, and good on all this coast* 1 
proceeded direct to Hafun, from whence my report will detail 
my proceedings. 

In recapitulation, I may observe that the first positive know- 
letlge gained of the Haines River was from a native of Zanzibar. 
I tendered him fifty (jlerman crowns, on iny own account, lo be my 
guide to its banks ; the man remained on hoard about a week, 
and then absconded, supposing (I imagine) ihat mv offer was in- 
sincere. I subsequently found the detad <ff his verbal communi- 
cation to l>e wholly incorrect, excepting the fact of the existence 
of the river. 

I have succecflcd in tracing ibis fcrtiliziTie: stream f()r 1 10 miles 
of direct distance; have establislied a friendly inlercnursc with the 
great Somali sheikh, resident on its banks ; and, I trust, the effp<'t 
of this vessers visit to those hitherto unfrequented parts will be lo 
render British subjects respected, ami dieir property secure, under 
any circumstances. It may with confidence be remarketl also 
thatthe Jubb is open to lilnglish enterprise; the friendly chiefs 
of Bravah invited me lo enlcr that river in llie m(»3l friendly 
manner, offering their servicers in any way. The effect i>f my 
visiting the interior under the auspices of the principal chiefs, 
must be favourable to future intercourse. 1 bad many secret 
offers, which, had I been at liberty lo avail myself of, would, I 
cannot doubt, have ensured my safety from the equator to the 
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borders of Abyssinia. I may remark that, had I lent a willl 
ear to all ibe reports of ferocity and bloody intentions of indivy 
duals anil parties amon^ tlie people, I &bould not have gained 
positive iniormation at all : but it is a presumption well founde 
ihnl the natives of that coast have much greater dread of 
European than Le entertains of them. To show their sense i 
his superiority, they not only style him " Kabail/' but *' Koreisb^j 
(the name of the most honourable tribe at Mecca) ; and they i 
one and all well aware llmt we are a i)eople who follow "ill 
books," or ** holy writings," not allopeihcr Kafirs. 

AlGalwcn alone was hostility manifested. The inhabitants ( 
this place are a community of runaway slaves, of very dis.)rderW 
habits, acknowledging no authority, but remarkably self-willc 
cruel mahtcrs. The sjwt they have selected as a settlement is ex 
ceedingly eligible. Among other aharms spread by the mi^chie 
milkers amongst them was that the [English wanted to connect lb 
river with the sea : and many of the naiives' inquiries and remarS 
evinced a high respect for the superior intelligence of the Eur 
peans. It is said that ihe banks of the river at this site arc mucl 
higher than tlte neighbouring land, which gives force to the rcpre- 
senlation thai we wouhl a^nnt-ct the river with the sea. 

Whatever authority the Arabs once possessed, they have loq 
become merrlmnls only in the districts they inhabit; they do 
join in the wars of their Sumalj fellow-townsmen, and ej^ert 
auihoriLy but that (»f the influence of their name and character ] 
Shen'fs. Every Arab^ young or old, pcM>r or rich, receives llj 
designation from the credulous and ignorant Somdli cummunitjf 
fthey are also the most wealthy in the land. 

Gcueral Remarks, — The soil of the tract comprised in the map 
is of the richest red clay, with a litile sand tm the surface nefl 
the sea ; not u stone the size i)f an egg was met with, nor anj 
thing like a slone» except the c^iral of the coast, though autheati 
accounts of hills 60 or 80 miles in the interior were receive 
The soil produces plentifully maize and mdlet. according to tb 
quantity iif culture, as also a kind of bean, small and very pala 
able; also the cocoa-nut, plantain, waler-mclon, pomegranate 
lime, and wild fig, were met with; but there is no doubt that ; 
the tropical luxuries would abound in a very sb<*ri period if one 
mtroduccd. The alnu)3l tucredible quantity of 1300 lbs, weigh 
of winnowed grain can be purchased for one dollar on the ba 
of the river. 

The tame animals are the oxen with humps, camels, blacl 
headed sheep with large tmlsj goats, asses, dogs and cats. Tb 
wild animals arc the elephant, camelopard, rhinocert>s, lioi 
leopard, buffalo, zebra, ostrich, porcupine, river-horse, alli^ 
gator, many varieties of antelopCj two species of monkey, and 
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the ciret cat — the latter is occasionally kept in TQxff>peinent, and 
its musk removed hy scraping: once a week; I sa\>^Avery large 
ami savaj^e one; it was barred like the nild-cat ol**.HiXope, and 
quite as large. The birds noticed were die ibis, gtiltltii or cape 
goose, the quail, the gig-antic crane, the common sl<jrk,-tli^ heron, 
smaller cranes of a slate and while colour, two species ol divers, 
the bare- necked vulture, a brown hawk, and birds of every hue, 
a kind of jellow spttrrt>w being exceedingly common. Theu'ihre 
very few venomous snakes, but a ^eat variety of the large cfiiy;- 
the boa constrictor, I think, from the description I heard, ii 
common and very large. .• 

The occupations of the inhabitants may be shortly enumerated; ■ 
llic women are the spinners of cotton, wood and water fetchers. 
and C(K>ks ; the men weave, go journeys, and cultivate the ground, 
althoug-h ftMnale slaves assist in cultivating it also if not taught to 
ipin. All their domestic utensils and ciK>kery appear deriveil 
from India, excepting slewed cofl'ee, which is, I think. Soniiili nil 

From the best information I could obtain, the population of 
the kingdom of MakadisluO, settled on the banks of the Haines 
and Jubb rivers, ainounis to l.X^.OOO persons. The Ron ami 
Tidu tribes, who arc the bushmen of these parts, with their small 
arriiws and gjoss habits of feeding (fur besides the flesh of the 
elephant, camelopard, rhinoceros, and river-horse, they are said to 
eat the lion), amount to 10,0<'0 persons. The pastoral tracts 
are described as inhabited by a countless multitude, or ** people 
like the sea for multitude/' as the Arabs say. The country is 
wholly unknown from Makadisho to Hafiin, a distance of fiOO 
miles, there being no record of any European having visited the 
shore for the purpose of enquiry. Taking this line, and the re- 
ported extent of the Mohammedan population of Stimalis, in the 
interior to ihe tountry of the Gnllas, the amount of Innd may l>e 
estimated at 151,000 square miles: native statements raise the 
population to a million ; but alhiwing for exaggeration we may 
state it at 250,000, which is a very low estimate. The internal 
traffic is by camels. They have been supplied immemoriallv with 
Indian and Kulch goods, through Arab and native Iiidiim traders. 
The advantage of Aden as a mart is again fell in the increasing ac- 
tivity throughout the nttrlhern districts, to produce for that market 
'the staple commodities of the land, hides, gum, cattle, sheep, Sec, 

When the survey I am ordered on is rompleted, 1 hope to be 
able to give with some accuracy, in a tabular f<*rm, the result of 
my enquiries and obscrvati<ms on the pi>rtions of the African 
continent immediately opposite to Aden. 

Offers have been made at Ikavah by European vessels, for 
slaves, at 50 and 60 dollars a head, four times their usual value ; 
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but tliev mat'Wii^i no success, as slaves are not to be had nortb^ 
ward of Alntnhas. Some of the natives a1s4) think tbemselvctfl 
bound by.0!ffir relipon noi to sell slaves to Europeans, but caiim 
overcoii\^'-^l'ruplea in this pnrtirular. fl 

In posihig up the coast to Hafun, I satisfactonlv ascertaino^f 
fnmi an old M ahri pilot, that the coiisl from IMakaclishd to Haft'iM 
w^s se}doni visited except for water. No harbour is known ufl 
ifHiH. established ; an extensive stream discharpres a large quanliljfl 
ijf.jvater into the sea 30 to 40 mdes northward of Rds-el Khab i^| 
tiit rainy season (July and Au<rus(). but water is only foand idil 
lar^e pools during the olhcr months. The valley of this strenofl 
extends for *20 days* journey, or about 240 miles, and supporis ffl 
pastoral population, whose chief, Haji Ali, b:»s a force of 1500 
horsemen, armed with spears and swords. The name uf thi^ 

extensive valley is *' Wadi Nugal,"* iJ^V *^V Two natives whoofl 
I took on Ixinrd as witnesses to determine the dispute about thM 
bugrnlo wrecked at Hnfini. j;ave me minute information of varioufl 
njutes find ibe prnduce of the diflerent parts of the country, lh 
the neighbourlmod of their sheikh's {H>wer and iuiluenec; biijl 
hardly complcle enoujjh to enidde nie lo add it as worthy of daB 
])rndance. At BandcT Kbnsim I met with an intelligent jounfl 
man who had lately performed the pilg^riinagc and made a comM 
merctal tour, including a visit to Harrar or Adhari, which i;||| 
volved some particulars of interest. I j^ive the account of it nearljfl 
in the narrator's woitls. I 

'* In Hamazan tOctt)ber) I took 25 bahar of gum arabic ((M 
15 ferazils each) and 3 b.'dalis (or jars) of ghi. and embarked iM 
an Arab bugalo to perform the pilgrimaire. We reached Jidd^l 
in \i days; the ^um realized 212^ duUiirs, the ghi 30 doUaitB 
Having performed the pilgrimage and purchased Kutch cloths. S 
re-cmbarked. The NakLdab put inti) Sawakin, wanting ' rezijH 
or millet, lor bis crew. From Sawakin we went lo Zeda. tUfl 
wind not allowing us to come out lo Barbarah. From Zeila.fl 
hired five camels, and j(»Lned a Kafilah to proceed by land; wfl 
reached Adhari. or Harrar, in 7 days : at the first day we came tfl 
a river, and for 6 days drank of its water ; it was im our right hanijH 
On reaching Adharif we lound the sources of the river; I sa^M 
them ; the water comes out of the grouml with noise. This tivdH 
is said lo be fj fathoms deep, and is as broad as ihis ship is loojf 
(100 feci). The chief of Harrar, or Adhari (Harrar being the 

* ProbaUy ^\s^ i,>ia Wad Nuk&l, u ^^ ia a leUer atiVnown to llie Araba*, bat ]^ 

in mcwt parU of Africa is commouly proriouucctl macli lik« tbe Pcrstau and IimIUu 

f(^.-F.S. 
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name of the country which extends within 2 days of Habesh) is 
named Emir Muhammed, and is a verv just man: the town (of 
Adhan) is very extensive, with a wall all round, and four g^ales ; 
it ivould lire a. man tr> walk nmnd it in one or even two days; it 
is twice as large as Jiddah. but ihere are not so many houses or 
people; cofTee is grown within its walls. The Governor and his 
soldiers are very much afraid of the Gallas who live in the imme- 
diate neicrhbourho<Hl of Adhari. When the Galla Kafila comet, 
ihree or four men only are admitted into the town, leaving their 
arms at the gate. Adhari has luban (iK-flivini). or frankincense of 
the hills in contra-dislinction to Java frankincense, which is re- 
puted belter, coffee, pbu hides, oslrich-fealhcrs. myrrh, gum- 
nrabic. and millets. The Gallas ct>nie there every day. but never 
go to Zeila through f(*ar : 1 remained at Adhari four or five days, 
and came on with a Kdfila to Harharah, and from tbencc by sea 
to this port, ' Hunder Khasim.* I was 12 days from Adhari to 
Barbarah, and brought Jtmn coflee. hides, and babiishis ' /. e. Abys- 
smian captives), the bahnshi are Kharistveni (Christians), to buy 
and sell; a Mussulman is hanim (forbidrlen ) : my father gave 
them as an honour to the Nakib of Mucullah, who returned 
105 German crowns, or 1^0," 1 said, " Have you spoken the 
truth ?' •* By God falseh'HKl is haram * (forbidden). 

" At Adhari they have a strong fort on a hill within the town 
^'alls ; from tins fort the sea is visible ; it is only two days' distance. 
In coming to Barbarah we were close to the sea for many days. 
All the people of Adhari are soldiers of the Amin ; I d\j not know 
tow many. The Galla never come to IJarbarah, ihey are afraid 
too. The tribes from Zeila to Adhari are the fsa and Juduburah; 
from Adhari to Barbarah, Makahil. Isa, Musa, Abbergjdiajjs. and 
liebrdwal. Ttie country is peaceful ; there is no danger exrepl 
vhen there ij a blood-feud. Soindlis inmdcr each oilier, not 
strangers, or people with whom tboy have no quarrel. \ ou could 
go lo Adhari — I will go with you. June is a just man. Many 
hundreds of hahashis come from Adhari every year; they are 
brought there by the Sallis. Cloth, beads, and metals are given 
in exchange, not money.** Such was the traveller's account, which 
was subscquentlv confirmed to me in almost every particular by 
two older natives, whom I held in c<mversalioa for a couple of 
liours on the subsequent day, on shore. At Makndishu I met 
with a wanderinsr class of men, nnlives of the neiehbourhocHl of 
Barbdrah, who bad visited Adhari, and described it as siiualed 
near the sea, at the mountain called in our charts Jebcl cl Miss 
(Copper Hills). 



• Thii wu lUerefore «pukeu iu broken £lu|{luh. — Ed. 
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ni. — Extract from " A Sht>rt Accormt of Tripoli in the 
By Col. G. H. Wahrington, H.M. Consul-General at' 
poll. 

[The greater part of Colonel Warringtorrs paper being purely alalia 
tical, and containing details already made public in uther works, 
have extracted those passages only which appear new, and are mo 
cloaely connected with geography. — Ep.] 

\ Desert. — About 2 miles S. of the Town of Tripoli there is ■ 
small desert, which extends 20 miles without a blade of ^rass ; 
beyond this you come to some small oases which increase in vege* 
tation. till you approach the mountains, where the herbage i^^ 
luxuriant durinor the winter, and is caj^ble of supporting milHoB^* 
of sheep; but much dopcmls on water, and, although to be had, 
few welts are sunk. 

Maufifains. — The Tarhuna Mountains arc about 45 miles from 
Triptdi : they he^in near Lcbida, and continue through this 
gency till they join the Atlas. 

The passes through these mountains may be said to average 
about 10 milesin lenjrih. Their heiplit is about 1500 feet, nsceDi| 
about 20". There is no regular flow of water in any quail 
lily; hut in winter, and in hard rains, the water rises in 5 minute 
rushing like a torrent, carrying everything before it. and inlerruf 
ing for a lime all passage of man and beast. In the mountau 
passes the rapidity is awful, and the gullcvs and ravines whiil 
they have furmed are ever deepening and widening. In the plains, 
the course of the floods is more iranquiL Here the rivers 
generally about 70 yards wide. 1 2 feet deep, and wall-side 
These water-passes ihrougli the mountains are scparatiHl fr< 
each other from 10 to 12 miles, and here an*! lhere» at the top, 
find a small spring forming a rivulet of moderate size; s*ime i 
these rivulets have strength enough to carry their water to the ; 
even in summer, others are lost in the sand. The mountain-beds 
of these streams arc composed of pebbles, but in the plain, the cha 
nels are a dark clay-rock <ir smaU st^mes. Sometimes springs wi 
force themselves out. even in the desert, and w^th force enough I 
carry their waters to the sen ; l>ut this is of rare occurrence 
At Duga, on iLe lop of the mountains, there is a warm spriij 
impregnated with iron. 

Rain. — We had an unusual quantity of rain from Oclob 
"T84I. to April. J842; 25 inches fell, but never more than 
iiinchrs in 24 hours. i 

d' Tern p^rtit tire. — The temperature I have never known to be 
ti«bovey4'' Fahrenheit, or below 10\ but this in the shade. 1 took 
the temperature of the atmosphere of the spring or well water, of 
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the rain or lank water, and of the sea, for one month ; the follow- 
ing table shows the result : — 

TTie Temperature of air and wat^r taken from llie 12tli of October U> the Ijth of 
Novetnber, 1813, Tbe Air excluded from the Tftitk or Hain-WKter. 

Tripoli Longitude 13« 1 1' E. aiid Latitude 32" 53- 9' N. 
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In an unusually hot day I exposed the thermometer, in the open 
nir, to the sun, and it ruse to \i2^. I llion jilacod ll in the shndc 
in the upcn nir, and it fell to 1 10^', and in the house (hot wind 
nearly excluded), it stood at 90°. 
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Accmnt of Tripoli in the Mttt. 



Population, — The town of Tripoli contains I '2 .000 Turks anti 
Mi>ors. ab<)Ut 1500 Chrisiians, and Jews, say 2000: the p^ipu-i 
Ifttion of the whole Repericv may he estimaled at 1.500,000; 
but no census has ever been taken. Every man carries his gun, 
and ihrise equal to hear arms in;ij be calculated at ^00,000 men.* 
The natives arc better disposed towards Christians than in any] 
qther part of Africa. 

.Difttricf$. — T*» the westward, 3 days* joarncy from Tripoli, is %\ 
inountairKJUS district, cnlled Clibel (M4>iinlain). belonf^in^ to Sheikh | 
Ghuma, who is (lesccnded (Votn the fninily of Ben Gasem (Khasim). 
This mountain is worlliy of mention, and by nature impreg»pl 
nable ; it is vrry hi^h, and nrnrly perpendiculnr, and iheriar-xngj 
ascent constitutes tlie sLren^di of its posiiicm. The table-land oM 
the top is extremely fcrlde, producing com, oil. dales, water, and 
e\'ery necessary for life in the ^ealest abundance, and equal to 
the consumption of the whole tribe. Indeed, I have known r,a 
army of 30,0il0 mcn» bclonfrin^ to Yusuf Bashaw, oblig^ed lo 
retreat from this spot, afler repratcd attacks. For many vears aa 
annual caftan was sent by the Sullan to ihe head of this tribe, but 
now Sheikh Cihiima has submitted, and is dressed in the Turkish 
Chrisli.m (Kuriqiean?) costume. To the E. of the Gibel is ihe- 
districtof Gharian, a chain of the same mountain, very productive 
in oil, corn, saffron. Sec. ; it is situated about 2 days' jounieyS-S.W, 
from Tripoli. 'I'he natives live in caves under ground. Tarhuna \m\ 
another district in the some chain of moimtains. It is now unde 
Slieikh Abdelhade, son of Maride, who had his throat cut hf\ 
Askar Ali Faeha. Kmscllala is another district, very productive 
in cora^ oil, tkc. Seline and Lebida terminate this mountaia i 
range. About 130 miles from Tripdi is the valley uf Henolid,! 
n rich and pnnluctive oasis. The dj.slriet from this to Tegger 
was under the sole command of AbdtjpUal, brother-in-law to ihc 
Enipt;i*or of Morocco. He was lately betrayed, and he and hii 
son lost their beads. He, rebelled against Yusuf Bashaw in 
1830, and continued a rebel to ihe extinction of the Caramanly 
d)*nasty in 1835, when the Turks look ptrsscssion. The rebel ^ 
then became ilic patriot* and fought for the c*)untry which gavefl 
him birth, and for the Caramanly flag, under which he was boriK 
and brav ely died under the same lianner. He was a most intel- 
ligent, well-disposed person, a friend to the Christians, particu- 
larly to the Miiglish; — brave, generous, humane, whose last act 
was to abolish slavery, and promote civilization and commerce 
with the interior. ^m 

S<jvercif/itji of the LUerior. — The reigning Sultan of Bournd vB 
the tf>n of Sheikh Fdkanemy. When a child be was a hostage at 



* We ittfpect the uutnbtr to be now nmoU leiir— So. 
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Tri|)oH : be was afterwards restored to freedom, and tent bj me 
to his ccmnlry and friends. Jaffer, King of Wadev, was a slave 
in Tripoli. I obiained his freedom, and sent liiin, t**d Egypt, to 
liis own countrv. The son of Bedlow is now Sultan of Soudan. 



1V^ — Account of an Excursion in Hadramaut, by Adolphe 
Barun Wrede. Communicated bv Capt. J. B. liAiNKS, l.N. 

As you take great interest in all that promotes the cause of 
science, 1 l>eg to comnnmicatc to you the brief outUtie of a 
journey — irom which I have very recenlly relurncd^to the very 
interesting part of Arabia, which on our present maps bears the 
name of Hadramaut, and being that portion which separates the 
desert of EI Akkaf from the Indian Ocean. 

Tlie endeavours of former travellers t<» penetrate South Arabia 
have always been unsuccessful from the very strong religious 
fanaticism which animates all the inhabitants, more especially 
those of the towns. 

Lieut. VVellsted, in his valuable work on Arabia, suggests the 
propriety of subsequent travellers ailopiing the Mohammedan 
costume, the belter to escape ifbservation, which I accordingly 
did under the name of Abd el Hud, and in that disguise I left 
Aden on the 22nd of June, lS4o, and sailed for 0^uruI« ; 
from whence ] travelled by land to Makalla. Being afraid of 
drawing up*)n me the attention of those mhabitanis who are oc- 
quaintcd with Europeans, 1 hurried my departure as quickly a« 
possible, and left the latter place on the 26ih of June for the in- 
terior, under the protection of a Bedouin of the powerful tribe 
Akabre. The celebrated Wadi Doan was the end of my first 
journey, which I reached after a march t)f 8^ days : our stages 
were generally verv shoil, as we had t«i pass a lulge of sleep 
liills; the actual tunc consumed on the road was 40 hours and 
18 minutes; the general direction N*VV. The first day's jour- 
ney lay through a continued succession of deep and narrow 
dales, bounded by bare granitic mountains which elevate their 
serrated summits about 2000 feet above the level of the sea. 
A ;;reat many chalybeate springs, the heat of which indicated 
100" to 130" of Fahr., rose from the sides of the mountains, 
the waters of which proved pood and drinkable, as they con- 
tained no trace of sulphur. Although the broken ground of the 
dales is apparently infertile, yet a great many trees and plants are 
to be seen luxuriantly flourishing, and which supply Bufficient food 
for the camels of the numerous caravans passing along this road. 
The traveller too enjoys the shade of the rich foliage of the lofly 
trees which shelter him at noun from the scorching beams of the 
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sun. As a perfect calm prevails in these vallevs from 10 A-lf*. i 
lill 4 P.M., lUe ienij)cralurc rises to the height i»f 150* to IGO* oil 
Fahr. The road passed through many villages, and there weni I 
others at a short distance from it. On the 4ih day's journey 1*1 
ascended llic niamuain of Sidara, which rises about 4000 feeH 
above die level of the sea. The sides of this mountain ar^ I 
covered with aromatic plants: on arriving at its summit I found I 
myself at the foot of two peaks, called Chareibe and Farjalal, ] 
wliich on the right and left rose perpendicularly to the Ueighl i 
of 800 feet above my position, and being hardly 10 minutes* 
asunder, they lot^ked like the colossal pillars <if a gigantic gate. 
Iron-sandstnue now appears to cover the before-mentioned gra- 1 
nitc. The thernu»metcr had fallen, ami, after the fatiguing Diarca j 
of the dny, ihe night was sensibly cold. The following day i I 
ascended some tcrrace-like ridges rising one above the other.* 
the highest of which is named Gebel Drora. From the com- I 
niencement of this dav's journey I observed the iron-saudstone lol 
be overlaid by a sandstone having a fine granular texture* yelloMf [ 
in colour imd very liard. 1 was now about 8000 feel abtjve the 
level of the sea, and my view from W. to N.E. ranged over a 
yellowish plain of imnicnse extentj on which rose every here and I 
there conical hills and ridges. In the E. liie summit of the cqr] 
lossal Kar Seban lowered beyond the plain. Towards the S. it] 
seen a labyrinlli of dark granitic cones, and the view is lost in I 
the misty uimospherc of the ocean. From this point the road j 
cnnliniies to ftdlcnv the level ground, while on the right and left] 
many Wadis meander through the j)lnin in narrow defiles, ooni* 
veyJng the rain-water to the lower regions, ^i 

Ai the point where these defiles commence the traveller tncetftj 
with a few stunted accacias. which afford a livile shelter an(|l 
scanty fo(>d lo the canjels. Every G or *J nules there are cis- 1 
terns, but neither bush nor village iulcrrupts the monotony of j 
this immense plain, Tlie lemperature [mi this elevated plateatt I 
was very aifreeablc in the day-lime, the iheniinmeler never risin^l 
above 80** Falir. ; but the nights were intensely cold, the ther-i 
mometer sinking to 50", The sudden appearance of the VVaflxj 
Dofin look me by surprise and imjircssed me much with ih»| 
grandeur of the scene. The ravine, 500 feel wide and GOO feci I 
in depth, is enclosed between peipendiuular rocks, the dcbrisl 
of which I'ono in one part a slope reaching to half their height^ j 
On this slppe towns and villages rise contiguously in ihe form I 
of an amphilhealre ; while below ihe dale-grounds, covered witb] 
u forest of trees, the river, about "20 feel broad^ and enclosed by] 



* The Uarun givM all hii (liitAiicM in time, by which w« an probabiT- 1^ luideratAiidl 
tlie time required to walk over thctn. — Eo. 
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hijrh and walled embaakmenls. is seen first winding; throngh 
£eld» Imd out in terraces, then pursuin;^ its course in the open 
plain, irrig^eU by small canals branching* from it. From tho 
description jou will, I trust, fomi a correct iilea of the WrnJi 
Doiin, of the extent, situation, and chanicter of which travellers 

ve given sucb contradictory statements. 

My first view of the valley disclosed lo me four towns and four 
villages within the space of an hour's distance. The mad that 
leads down into the Wadi is a very dangerous one, parUcuhirly 
in its upper part ; on the ri^lit, in some places, are precipices 
from 300 lo 400 feet in depth, whilst a rocky wall on the left 
nearly slops up the road^ leavinor it scarcely 4 feet in breadth j 
and to add to the difUculty it is paved with pebblestones, wliirb, 
having been conslantlv trodden by men and aininals, have be- 
come as smooth as a looking-glass. No kind of parapet or 
railing whatever has been constructs] to prevent accidents. 

At Choreilx?, one i>f the towns of the Wadi, I was received 
trilb all possible hospitality by Sheikh Abdalla-Ba-Sudan, a man 
celebrated for the influence he has in the country, and for the 
reputation of sanctity he has attained. From Chorcibe I dirccle<l 
my course towards the S.W. to copv the inscriptions subsisting in 
the Wwlis IJebbene and Maifaah. I was not permitted to visit 
Nakab el Iladjar, Eisan, and Habnlen ; I however discovered in 
the Wadi Uebbene, an himlaritic inscription tm a wall which en- 
closes, as it wore, the valley. Af>oul 6 English miles distant 
from Nakab el Madjar I was sloppeil by a band of Bedouins who 
forced me to return to Wadi Do^n, The country of Habahn was 
in open insurrertion. as the former sultan, Achmed-ibn-Abd-el- 
achel. had been dethroned by bis nephew and imprisoned, 
ether with his brother. On the road from Wadi D(;&n to 

adi Maifaah, at the distance of 5 days* journey, is the fer- 
tile Wadi H agger, where immense forests of dnle-trees are 
watered by a continually runninjr stream, that rises 4 days' 
journey N.W. from the town of Hota. One day further down 
this Wadi is called Giswuel, and 2 days* journey more down- 
" ards it is calletl Wadi Mefah, under which name it readies 

e sea near the village of Bir-el-IJassi, eastward of Rus-el- 

elb. By a more northern route, passing the Wadi Ueide- 

iddin, I reached Choreilie in 8 days, having been ^0 days 
liljsent from the town. Wadi Doan chanjjes its name several 

mes; it is called at Chorcibe, Wadi Ncbbi ; from thence VN'adi 

'oan; from Giihdun, Wadi Hajarin ; fnun (lora, Wadi Kasr ; 
iid from Kubr el Hud, Wadi Missile, under which name it 

aches the sea near Siih-IIud. After resting a few days I set 
lUt in a N.W. direction, and a 2 days' Inng and fatiguing jour- 
tjey brought me to Wadi Amt, which I followed in a northern 
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direction. It is equal to the above-mentioned Wadi in extent; 
and resembles it in furm and in the proximity of ils towns. 
Fn»m Hora, where ibc Wadi Ami joini ibe Wadi Ilnj.inn, I 
again a&cendcd the bi^b lablc-land, and taking^ a western direclion 
arrived in 4 days at ibe town of Sava in tbe Wadi Kacbie. This 
Wadi is not so populous as the two before-mentioned Wadis, 
most part being covered wilb sand. It runs 8 days N. from 
Sava. above Terim, into the Wadi Kasr. Here I was told that 
tbe desert El-Akkaf was only a day*s journey distant, and that 
that part which extends 8 days abmjj its borders to Kubr el Hud, 
was inaccessible, and was called Babr el SafR ; that tbe whole 
space was full of snih spots,* in which anything which happened 
to fall would perish. The place derived ils name from King 
SafH, who startinfT from Bellad Sabba Wadian and Rai el Ghuul, 
attempted to march an army through this desert, in the midftt of 
which his lr(M)pft perished. On the following day I set out fiir 
that place, in order lt> convince myself of tbe truth of the statc^ 
mcnt which 1 had received. After a 6 hours' journey in a N.V\^/^ 
direction I reached tbe borders of the desert, which is al>uut 
10(10 feel l>elow ihe level of the high land. A melancholy scen^j 
presented itself to mv astonished sight! Conceive an immens 
sandy plain strewed wilb numberless undujatinp hdls, which gav< 
it ihe appearance of a movinj^ sea. Not n sinjjle trace of vegeta* 
lion, be it ever so scanty, appears to animate the vast expanse/ 
Not a single bird interrupts with ils note the calm of death, whicli 
rests upon this tomb of ihe Sabo^an army. I clearly perceived 
three spots of dazzling whiteness the position and distance <>( 
which I measured get)mclrically. *' That is Bnhr el Safii," said 
my guide to me ; " ghosts inhabit those precipices, and bavi 
covered with treacherous santi thf trensure^ wliich are committed 
lo tlicir care; every (>ne who appmaches near them is carrio 
<lown, therefore do not go. " I of course paid nn attention to iheif 
warnings^ but requested lo be led to those Ep>ts in accordanci 
with the agreement 1 had made with my Bedouins. It took mj 
camels full 2 hours' walk before we reaclnMl the fool of the high 
plateau, where we haUetl at sunset, in the vicinltv of two enornioui-l 
rocky blocks. On llie fi»llowinp nmming ! summoned the He 
douins to accompany me lo ihc plurcs alluded to above, but the 
were not to be induceil ; and ibe dread of ghosts had obtaincil sucn 
complete mastery over lliem, that they scarcely ventureil to speak| 
I was therefore determined to go alone, and taking with me 



• The BubwqMciit contrxt will rIiov tlie rmture of lh«e wpoln. It appears proliAliI ^ 
from tbe Antbor^s waitt nf xtiflicii'Tit a.c<jiicinilaiice witli (lift Kiif^liiih language, he kne% 
of no bptter ierm llin.ii llie one br ivAt uwil, and wliich, ue bcli«re. mean* thoM «lccii 
inuliitidtis of ilriA auuw that arc fuuiiU iu (he hulluw* of rocky regioru, aud iutu wliic 
tbe unwArjr txBV«Il«r iitiki.~ED. 
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pliunmet of ^ a kiln's vpig^bt and a n>r(l of GO fatlioms, I started 
«n m\ perilous march, in 36 ininules I reached, during a com- 
pictc lull of the wind, the northern and nearest spot, which is 
about 130 minutes lonaf and 26 minutes broad, and which towards 
the middle takes by de^ees a sloping n)rm of 6 feet in depth, 
probably from ihc action of the wind. With the greatest cauiion 
1 approached the border to examine the sand, which I found 
iliuosl an impalpable p>wder ; 1 then threw the plumb-line 
tt far as pos:>ible ; it sank instantly, the velocity diminishing, 
aad in 5 minutes the end of the cord had disappeared in the all- 
devouring tomb. I will not hazard an opinion of my own^ but 
tefer lue phenomenon to the learned w ho may be able to explain 
it> and rcastricl myself in having related the facts. 

The following day I returned to Sava, where I visite\l a himi- 
aritic tomb, which was only 15 minutes distant from tlie town. 
The fanaticism of a Sheikh had unfortunately destroyed the in- 
scription that had formerly existed on the entrance. The next 
day I started on my return to Choreibe. which I reached after a 
4 days' inarch. Having remaining four days at this hospitable 
place, I left it in order to visit the country of Kubr el Mud, 
whivL historically and geologically is highly interesting; two 
ions of my host and the celebrated Habilj Abdnlla ibn Haldun 
accompanied me. We rested the first nichl at Orciii, a consi- 
derable town on the right bank of the Wadi Duan. and on the 
foUtJwing day I arri\e<l at Seef, abi*ut an hour after my com- 
paiiiooB who had preceded me. 

An immense multitude of people had assembled in the town 
lo celebrate the feast «»f the Sheikh Said ben Issa ibn Achmudi, 
who was buried in Ciahdun, situnteil in the vicinity of Seef. As 
soon as I had arrived among the crowd ihcy all at once fell upon 
me, drugged me from my earn el ^ and disarmed me; using me 
very roughly, they tied my hands behind my back and carried me, 
with toy face covered with bltKjd and dust, liefore the reigning 
Sultan Mohammed Abdalla ibn ben Issa Achminlj. The whole 
of my captors raised a hornblc cry and declared me lo be an 
English spy exploring the cuunlry. and demanded inv inslanlly 
being put to death. The Sulian being afraid of ihc Bedouins, 
on whom he, like all Sultans of the VVadi, is dependant, was 
about to give orders for my execution, when my guides and pro- 
tectors came in l:aste and qiiiete*! the Hedouina' minds by mean* 
of the moral influence they hail over them. In the ineaniime I 
remained confined to my room with my feet in fetters. I was 
imprisoned for 3 davs, but provided with every necessary; on the 
e%-eui»g of the third day my protectors came lo me with the news, 
that they bad pacified the Bcdtjuiiis under ihe condition that I 
was to return to Maculla, and that I should give up all my writ- 
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ings. At nlglit F roncealcMl as many of my papers as 1 could, 
and delivereil only those which were wrillcn in pencil, wiih whi 
they were a)ntenled. After my notes were given up, the Sul 
wished to see my luggag-e, from wliich he selected Crir hims 
whatever pleased him. The next morning: I set out on my 
return to Macalla. which lown I reached on ihc Sth of Seplcmbcr, 
after a journey of 12 days, and tlience look a boat for Aden. 
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V, — Note on the Tslmul of Hortg-Konfj. By A. R. Joun 
Esf|., H.M. Deputy Supcrinlcndenl uf Trade. 

[The fallowing account alludes to the beginning of 1843. — Ed.] 

Tub island of Hong-Kouf;. seen from a distance at sen, is. l 
all the islands on this coast of China, precipitous and uninviti 
Its high hills often terminate in sharp peaks, and are thick' 
strewed willi masses of black roek^ of primitive formation, fre- 
quently piled upon one another in a most remarkable antl some- 
times fantastic manner, with here and there two or three lower 
bills, covered with pravel and sand. From the summit to the 
water's cd^c there are few or no trees ; and, except in the months 
of May» June, July, and August, when these islands look green. 
they mi^fhl be suppose*! to be quite barren. 

On landin«: and examinin^^ the island of Hong-Kon*, the 
and N.E. side is found to be separated from the S. and S.W. ht 
one continued ran^e of hills, ni no place less than 5(M), in most 
parts upwards of IQOO, and on more than one pinnacle 1/44 fclH 
above the level of the sea, by ban»metriral obsenation. Whenl^' 
this is added that the utmost breadth of the island does not ex- 
ceed 4 or 5 mites, it may easily be imagined that the descent lo 
the sea on either side is very abrupt. 

The eastern end of the island is divided from the centre by two 
deep ravines, both runninsr from the 5ame eminence — the one in 
a S. E. direction, which terminnles in Tie-tarn Bay, an<l the other 
in a northerly direction, and terminating in the small valley (^ 
Wang-nie-chong. The western part of the island is likewilH 
divided from the centre by two ravines, both running from the 
same eminence — the one to the S- terminating in a small undu- 
lating piece of country, on which the village of Pok-foo-lum is 
situated* and the 4)lber lo the north, where it spreads out and 
forms Government Hill and the small Hat beneath. Small 
streams run tlown all these ravines, ami they quickly swell into 
torrents when rain falls; but, what is remarkable, they neve( 
fail lo furnish water in the driest season of the year. There i 
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also other smaller rivulets which furnish a good supply of water 
at all seasons. 

A coarse kind of grass is found on all the hills, but on those 
with a northerly and north-easterly exposure il is generally choked 
by ferns and stunted brush-wood; while on the face of the hills 
fronting tlie S. il grows in clumps unchecked, except when burnt 
by the natives. 

There are no towns on the island, excepting^ the flourishinir one 
of Victoria, which was founded by ihe English in 1841, and for- 
mally ccde*l to the British crown under the Nankin treat}'. This 
town is fast springinjE^ into importance, and a 50-foot road runs 
through it for more than 3 miles to the valley of Wang-nle-chong;, 
where it beannes narrower, anil, diverginp^, crosses over the 
raojsre of hills by the ravines, already described, to Tie-tam Bay, 
and from thence to Chek-choo, on the S. side of the island. 

The village of Chek-choo is the largest and most important 
one on the island ; and a large detaclimcnt of European troops 
are statiohed there. The population of this village amounts to 
800, of which 500 are men, about 100 women, and the rest 
children. There are 180 houses and shops at this place, and the 
nvcrage value of a house is 400 dollars. Tlic pet>plc arc cm- 
ployed in trading, in fanning, and in curing fish. There arc 
about 60 mows* of land under cultivaiion. which the owners value 
at 40 dollars a mow of rice-ground, and 15 doUars a mow of land 
for the cultivation of vegetables. The people of the place cure 
about 150 pekulsf of fish a-month, for which purpose they use, 
in the same lime, from 30 to 40 pekuls of salt, which they buy at 
one Spanish dollar for 5 pekuls : 350 boats, large and small, 
traffic with the place, but not more than 30 are owned by the 
people there; most of their boats are used for fishing in the vi- 
cinity, and the fish, when cured, is exchange<l at Canton and other 
nearer places for the necessaries of life. 

The houses at Chek-ch<Hi are very inferior to those in an ordi- 
nary Chinese town on the main lantl of China, although, on the 
other hand, some of them are much superior to houses in any 
of the <ilher villages of Hong-Kcmg: but the quality of land 
under cultivation, as well as the quantity, is not equal to that at 
Heong-Kong, VVang-nie-chong, So(»-kun-poo, and l\>k-foo-!uni, 
which arc places that may be strictly denominated agricultural 
villages. 

I should estimate the whole land umler cultivation on the 
island at less than 1500 mows; and ai:K>ut two-lhirds of that are 
under rice-cultivation. Allowing, as a liberal price, 45 dollars a 

♦ Sir G*orge Stauntou roughly estimaUi the Cbiiiete mow *t iOOO squBre yarU» of 
our meunre. 

t A pekul U equal to 133J lU. of our meanuc. 
VOL. XIV. I 
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mow for ihc rice-laod. and 15 dollars for cverj other cle»cripUi 
the value uf the whole land under cultivation may be estimat 
at 52.500 dollars.* 

The other villageg on the island, besides Chek-choo, are,— 

Ist, Heong-Kon^, from whence the island derives its 
This village is prettily embowered in trees, and has a good d 
ruhivnled land about it: its population does not exceed 2(H). 

■2nd, Tie-lam is situated at the head of a deep bay. where a 
good deal uf Hat land may be reclaimed, and a goud boat-harbour 
formed. A few ships may find protection from the weather in 
particular parts of the bay of Tie-tam ; but, as a whole. Uiis bay 
is much exposed in both monsoons. The inhabitants of the village 
do not exceed 50. 

3rd and 4lh, Wang-nie-chong and Soo-kun-poo. Tho«e are 
both jiretly viUages. in the midst of fruit-troes, and surrounded by 
cultivated land. In their vicinity, as at Tie*tam, a considerable 
extent of land could be reclaimed from the sea, and it shortly 
will be much refjuired for building purposes. The united popo- 
latifm of the two villa^res amounts to al»ut 350. 

5th, Pok-foo-lum is situated about 500 feet ab<n'e the lerel 
the sea^ and commands an extensive view of all the islands to 
S. and W. as far as Macao. 

There are, besides the villages enumerated, many hamlets 
the E, coast of the island, where the magnificent granite of Hoi 
Kong is principally quarried ; and at one of them, called Sai-waa^ 
a detachment of soldiers is stationed. 

Tlip jjlace, however, of most prospective importance on the 
island, widi the exception of the town of V^ictoria, isavdiage 
called Shek-pei-wan, which appears to have been once the prm- 
cipal seaport of the island, and to have been a more fiourishing 
place than it now is. This port, sdthough small, is nearly land- 
locked ; and. having both a western and a southern entrance, it jS 
prettv easy of ingress and egress at all times. An island, of abftflfl 
2 miles in circumference, called Tap-lec-chow, protects this 
anchorage on the one side, as the island of Hong-Kong does oa^ 
the other. There is here abundance of water for a line-of-baltlifl 
ship to lie at anchor, and its only drawback is in being too smalT 
as an anchorage A^ra large number of Euroj>ean vessels, although 
15 or 20 miglxt lie here if necessary. On first visiting this placiij 
in 1841. I was struck with its appearance ; and it is probable thfl 
time will come when this anchorage will be much in use for re- 
pairing vessels, should it not be appropriated by the navy for a 
dock-yard, for which it certainly seems well-suited. The islarul 
of Tap-lee-chow would be a good place for a hospital^ work- 
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^■akops. patent slips, &c. ; but, in the event of the navy taking it, 
^Vn noulci ol course reijuire to be lorlified. 

r IVo public buildings were found on any part of tbe island of 
1 Hong-Kong: when it was first occupied by the English^ except a 
I unftU tumble-down Chinese bouse at Chck-cbou. and another at 

■ Sb«k-pie-wan, where the petty mandarins sloppe<l occasionally, 
I ud three Chinese temples, one nt Chek-chfH), one near Soo-kun- 
I poo, and tbe third and iiuest at Shek-pie-wan. situated on a tittle 

■ sltad, nut exceeding an acre in extent, and covered with trees. 
I Tbe existence of this last temple, with the ruins of many houses in 
I oetaune vicinity, ^ives rise to tbe impression that 8hek-pie-wan 
I bs ieen better days; and it is known lo have been one of the 
^■^^toipal resorts of the pirates when they infested this coast of 
^^^BlB many years ago; and that it would again lately have been 
^bp. bail the island of Hong-Kong not been occupied by tbe 
i^^Boglisb, is more than probable. 

^^ According to the Admiralty Chart, Point Albert, Victoria 

™^Bay, on the N. coast of the island, is in 22« 16' 27'' N. lai. and 
114» 40^48" E.Iong, 

^D> Tbe climate is n4>t essentially different from that of Macao ; 

^Vftlthou|tb, of course^ particular shehere<l localilies are more liot, 
while an the other h;uid those that are exposed U.> the monsoons 
are coaler. Indeed the description of the climate of Macao by the 
late Dr. Pearson, who was for many years the medical attendant on 
tbe Company's estahlishment there, applies with equal propriety 

I to that of Hong-Koncf. The most prevalent diseases are in- 
termittent and remittent fevers, and dysentery : iniormitlcnl fever 
i» very cjomraon about the equinoxes ond in the cold weather; 
remittent fevers prevail during the hot season, especially; dysen- 
lerr \s common during the whole year, but particularly after 
sudden changes of weather. The natives appear to suffer trom 
these complaints as well as Europeans, hutlhey have no remedies 
of their own except coiinter-irritati<m, prtKluced by pinching and 
roblnog with the fingers and with copper cash, in fevers. Vac- 
GHution lias been introduced by Europeans since the occupation 
of tbe island. • 

The only animals found on tbe island are a few small deer, a 
■Drt of armadillo, and a Innd-tortoise. There are several sorts 
of snakes, but no one has yet been found to suffer from their 
bite. 

• Among the fruits and vegetables prtxluced on the island are the 
mango, lichee, longan, orange, pear, rice, sweet potatoes, and 
yams; a small quantity of ilax is grown, and prepared for house- 
hold uses by the villagers. Since the occupation of the island by 
the English, the potato of Europe, and the Iruils of Canton and 
^Ulacao^ have been introduced; and lately a great many European 

L _ 
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seeds have been braug^ht rut by the agent of ibe HorticuUu: 
Society of London, and distributed. 

Specimens of the Z(K)logy and botany of Hong-Kong are bei 
}rTudun1Iy bent boitie, and a lUt of these productions will be ft 
nishcd before limg. 

The rock of Hong-Kong; and of the surroundings islands 
granite, in all its stai:es — that having the quartz, mica, and fcls; 
well mixcd» and suited for the best sorts of building purpos( 
nnlh that wherein these three ingredients vary in proportion 
are not so closely mixed, and consequently only adapted for fou: 
dations. dykes, and the other rougher sorts of njasonry. Besidi 
granite suitable for building, vancties of this rock are found 
places where dykes of quartz intersect it in various directions, a' 
where the quartz preponderates over the other two ingrcdien 
It is also found in the stale that the French call ** maladie ci 
granite.*'* The principal soil of the island is decomposed gram 
and hills nf 200, 300, and even 400 feet high are found cnli 
composed of it. The felspar, and in some instance the ml 
seem to have been affected by some gas which converts it iiUn 
sort of clay or pulp, which is either infiltrated along with t 
rain through the soil thus composed and lodgetl beneath its sui* 
face, or is washed away, leaving the quartz scattered about in 
grains and frngments, almost in the sluipo of coarse sand. W'^hei 
part of the clay or pulp is found still inixe<l with the soil d 
scribe^b H binds it U)gether well, and makes excellent roods; bal 
where there is a large pro|>ortiun of clay to the other soils^ 
cracks in dry weather, and forms into little hard lumps, whl 
is very trying to the horses' feet, and does not answer well for 
n>ads. 

In some places close to the sea I have found veins of trap, of ^H 
dark slale-adour. varying from 6 inches to IJ fool in thicknesfl^l 
On the S. and W. sides of the island the rock differs from the 
generality of that on the oppfjsile side, and assumes the ap* — 
pearance of thick flag-slone, breaking into large crystalHze^B 
pieces, which it likewise does on the pinnacle of the highest 
hills, antl from time to time falls down and spreads over the foot 
of the hill. These large stones are very numerous in particulafifl 
h)calities, but, owing to their excessive hardness, the Chinese bavi^H 
not yet got int<j the way of cutting them for use. Occasionally, 
something like sandstone is found in small pieces, but not of suffi«^H 
cient size to be used for building. '^^ 

' The decomposed granite of which I have spoken is not unfre- 
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* Ttie state here alluited to ii that id which there ii a want of coherence of I 
malermla Airmhif^ tbi: rnrk, withuiit any Tuible ligiu of OecompiiciUun. Tlie nick 1q 
fresh, hut (he ulif^hlcM hinw it tuHicieat to reduce it to the stAte of nnd, Id which 
the iiigTcdienU are dtituict. — Ed. 
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quendy found covered with vegetable mould from G inches to 

»2 feel deep, of a pretty good quality, particularly in the deep 
ravines, where the ferns and grass have grown, died, and rolled, 
through distant periods of time. With this exception, there is no 
other soil, except wliat has been artificially made, as at those 
places where rice and other vegetables are cultivated. 

The agriculturists of Hon^-Kong use the common Chinese 
wooden plough, drawn by bullocks or buffaloes; and their other 
agricultural implements arc like those used on the main laud. 
Their threshing- flocjr is made on the first convenient s[)ot out- 
side ihcir farm-house ; the ground being smoothed, is after- 
wartls covered with lime, and beaten ilat. The grain is some- 
limes trodden out by catlle. and at others threshed with a flail, 
quite like our own, except that one piece revolves on a pin wiih 
a head, which is fastened into the side of the other. Some of the 
lab«>uring Wi)nien wear a hat like tho usual Chinese one, but it 
has a blue nankin curtain, of 5 or 6 inches deep» sewn round the 
edge of the rim, to keep off tlic glare from the lace. 

A small winnowing machine, turned by the hand, on the same 
principle as our own, is used for clearing the grain of its husk 
after it has been threshed. 
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VI. — On Chinese and European Maps of China, Addressed by 
Mr. William Huttmann to the Council of the Royal Geo- 

' graphical Society. 
II ' ' 

Mt attention having been called to a paragraph in your Pre- 
sident's last anniversary address, on the desirableness of a new 
map of China, and your Secretary having recommended me to 
send to the Society a sketch of the history of Chinese cbarto- 
graphy, and a brief notice of the best materials for iLe compila- 
tion of a new map of that empire, I presume nnw to submit U* the 
consideration of tbe Council a short aca>unt of the principal maps 
of China and its dej)endencies that have been cotnpilcd eilber by 
natives or Europeans, and to surest what I think would be the 
best mode of obtaining an improved map of ihe Chinese empire. 

The Chinese have had comparatively good maps of tlieir own 
country for more than four centuries. 'J'he Kwang-yu-toO| a large 
atlas of China, was compiled by Choo Szc Pun, who in 1311 and 
1312 visited every part of his native land to render his work 
correct. This Atlas has Iwien enlarged and impruvcil by various 
edit(»rs, and several editions of it bave been puljlishcd — one of 
these, dated 16 15, was presented to the Royal Asiatic Society bv Sir 
George I'homas Staunton, together with a very large collection of 
valuable works relating to China, in the Chinese and other Ian- 
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guagcs, and appears in the catalogue of ihal Society's ChiTK^i^H 
library under the title ' Extensive Maps and Drawings, in fuU^H 
vulumes.' ^| 

It was from an edition of this work — probably the one aboff^f 
referred to — that the Jesuit missionarj. Martini, selected the pro^H 
vincial maps that form his * Novus Atlas Sinensis,' printed t^H 
Amsterdam about 1655 — and although many particulars com«S 
prised in the Chinese ori^rinal are omitted in Martini's Atlad^H 
D'Anville says in his ' Meinoirc sur la Chine,* (pp. 25, 26,) " thai^f 
the Chinese orig'inals do ^eal honour to China, and prove thi^| 
superiority of the Chjnese, as geographers, over every other Asiati^| 
people/' ^1 

Although the maps executed by the Chinese before tbi^l 
ei;;hleenlh century were better than those of other Asiatic, aft^^| 
even of some European nations, they were not constructed on lb^| 
scientiftc principles that are now adopted in surveying an^H 
mapping. A new cm in Chinese geography commenced, boir^| 
ever, in the reign of the Emperor Kang-he, who had his empir|^H 
suneycd )jy Jesuit mathematicians, and their map engraved tklH 
the C^hiiiesc and Manchu languages — C^hina Proper being in lbk^| 
former, and Chinese Tarlary, Thibet and Corca, being in tld^l 
latter language. A copy of this map is in the East Indi^| 
Company*s library in London, which also contains a MS. Italiai^| 
translation of some of the sheets in which the coasts are deli^l 
ne:ited.. '^| 

The history of this survey is so fully detailed in Du Halde^^| 
' China/ and in Mailla's ' Flistoire generale de la Chine' (toiiM^| 
xi. pp. 314-317) as to supersede the necessity for giving it herd^| 
This survey is welt known to have formeil the basis of D'Anville^H 
' Atlas de la Chine/ which is. however, by no means a complet^f 
and exact translation of the original ; but for this that cminedlH 
geographer is not resjfonsible, as no doubt is entertained that, 
except in the general maps, he closely followed the tracings and 
Inuislations that were sent l>y the Jesuits from China. ^| 

In D*Anvillc's particular map, which includes the peninsula Of" 
Leaou-tung, the part of that peninsula which descends below lal. 
40^ and has been called by Engiish geographers, since the date 
of Lord Macartney's embassy, the Prince Regent's Sword, is 
omitted, apparently without the editor being conscious of the de- 
fect. As the S4)utbern part of llial peninsula, with the islands in 
its vicinity, are, however, given in Kang-he*s survey, M.Klaprolh 
supplied the deficiency in the map which accompanies his * No- 
tice sur I'Archipel de Jean Poiocki/ as he name*! the cluster of 
islands S. K. nf the Prince Regent's Sword. It is a remarkable 
lact that although M. Klaproth chiefly compiled the generally 
good map that is appended to Biotas * Dictionnaire des Villes 
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dans FEmpLre Chinois/ the name of that archipelago, of wlucb 
in one sense he was Uie discoverer, is omitted. 

The extension of ihe wesiprn frontier of the pronnce of Sze- 
cbuen from the river Va-Iung to the Lan-tsang Kcan^, which is 
laid down in M. Klaproth*s map of the route from Ching-too-foo 
to Lhass*, tliat acconipauies his ' Descnplion du Thibet/ is not 
noticed in M. Bint's map, it having probably not been introduced 
into it by M- Klaproth, who d(»es nul appear to have been ac- 
quainted with this accession of territory till after 1828, as he then 
made the river Ya-lung the Chinese boundary in his ' Carte du 
,fioMxs lijferieur du Yaron Dsang-bo-tchou.' 

Messrs. Klaproth and Biot have also neglected introducing the 
addition made to Kan-suh. which n/>\v includes Barkhul, Urunithsi, 
nnd the surrounding a)untr)'. This is surprising, as these places 
are iacluded in a map of Shen-se (Kan-suh not havinjj: then been 
separated from that proWncx?). published in the * Ta-tsing-hwuy- 
leen' (chap. Ixiii. p. 3), as early as 1764. . 

Since the publication of Kang-he*s * Survey,' great additions 
have been made to the Chinese empire — the conquest of Cal- 
muck. Tartary and Little Bucharia. which was completed in 1759, 
extended the empire to the Belor Mountains. W. of Cashgar and 
\arkaad; and the survey of these regions was executed by 
Fathers Spigahu and Rocha, between 1/56 and 1760. I have 
met with a reference to a new sur^'ey of the country between the 
Great Wall and those mountains, by Fathers Mallerstcin, Erpinba, 
and IVArrocha, made between 1768 and 1773» but have not seen 
it. This new survey is, I believe, the basis of M. Klaproth*fl 
four-sheet map of Central Asia, published at Paris in 1836. 

Spigahu's ' Survey ' furnished the means of correcting the loca- 
tion of towns, 6cc. in Sungaria and Eastern Turkestan, which were 
very inaccurately placed in Kang-he's map. The position of 
Hami (Khamil). and even of Thurfan. are given with tolerable 
correctness in that map, as tlicy had for some time formed part of 
the Chinese territf>ries ; but W. of these places the longitudes from 
Peking are much loo low. For instance, Yarkand. in Kang-he's 
'Survey,' is placed 32^ 40'; while its longitude, ol)served about 
J759. is 40° 10^ : and Cashgar, which is placed in 34'' 10'. is really 
42° 25' W. of Peking. E-le, the former capital of the Eiuths, is 
not given in Kang-he's map> although the river on whicli it stands 
is properly placed. Its Chinese name is Hwuy-yuen-chirig; it 
is the present capital of Sungaria and Little Bucharia, and the 
well-known place of exile for Chinese criminals. Its position is 
N. lal. 430 56', long. W. from Peking 34^ 10', 

Spigahu and Rocha's * Surrey of Calmuck Tartary and Eastern 
Turkestan ' is included in a new edition of Kang-he's map that 
was engraved by order of the Emperor Keen-lung about 176 J, 
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in ten very long: rolls, comprising above 100 sheets. A Copy^t^| 
this splendid but incorrect work, which for brevity 1 will call H 
if Kven-lungs Map,' was presented in 1825 to the Kosi India ■ 
Company's library in London by Mr. John Reeves, then of theirH 
establishment at Canton. This map includes not only the Chi-^| 
nesc empire but also the whole of Northern Asia; but niuch^^| 
better maps of Asiatic Russia have been published at St. Peters- H 
bor^. The names in China Projier are in Chinese, and in the'H 
other parts of the map iti Manchu. I have trundatod for the Honv H 
East Irulia Company the whole of the Manchu, and a con^i-^^'H 
derable part of the Chinese division of this map, which is muc&H 
more cxlcnsivc and detailed, but less correct, than Kang-be*B« H 
The principal faults in it are the Ivoundaries between the Russian H 
and Chinese empires not bcinjr marked with suilicienl clearne&5|H 
the names of places in China Proper, which are thrice as nunicH 
rous as in Kang-he's map, being in very small characters, and idH 
many instances much crowded; and, what is of much more ini*^H 
portaace« as it greatly diminishes its value as an authority, the^| 
Iong:iLudes, particularly at some distance from Peking-. bein^,^| 
generally too high, altliough in Manchuria they are frequenlly^J 
too low. *H 

The meridian lines in Kang-hc's map arecurvetl, and in Keen-^^| 
lung's strait, whicli might cause erroneous ]ilacemcnt in partf^J 
where no observations were made; but as the differences in lon^i^H 
tude between these maps d4) not increase or diminish regularly in^ 
projiortion Ui their distance from Peking, the first meridian, this 
does not slioxv the cause nf the errors in Keen-lung's map, espe-^^H 
cially when it diH'crs front the observations taken by the Jesuit^| 
mathcmalrcians. 

The longitudes of Yarkand and Cashgar were, as has been 
already remarked^ selded about 17^9 — the former being 40® lO'lj 
the latter 42^ 25'; but in Keen-lung's map the former is 41° I5V 
the latter 43° 25'. In Kccn-lungs map the most westerly part ol 
Yuii-nan is 24^ 20', while in Kang-he's it is only 19"^ 5' VV. of 
Peking; and Ching-too-foo, the capital of Sze-chuen, is placed ^ 
2° lot7 far VV. l>y Kcen-lujig; Ching-shan-wei, near the eastern 
p«^int of Shan-lung, is placed in Keen-lung's map 7^ 40' E. ot,^ 
Peking, but its true situation is £f ?iQ\ ^| 

While these longitudes are all too high, those in Eastern 
Tarlary are too low. Ning Ku iha, wliich is placed in Keen- 
lung's map 12° 10' E. of I'eking, was found by Kang-he's sur-^ 
\'eyors ti> l>e 13" 15'; and Tonton KasUan. which was apparentlj| 
the most easterly jMiint they selded by observation, is 19* 58', jet 
in Kiien-lung's maj» it is only 16^ 25' E. of Peking. 

Kang-he's and Keen-lung's maps being frequcndy referred to 
in this paper, it seems desirable that their respective scales should 
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flje mentioned, and as D/Anville's 'Ailasile la Chine* is ^ene- 
Tally knowa, it nxny be stated, that Kaii^-be allows about one- 
.tbixd more, and Keen-lung about one-fourth more space to a 
degree of latitude and longitude than D'Annlle. 

1 have a notice of a new map of China Proper^ finished in 
1782, by Fathers Hallerslein, Erpinha, and Andrada. In this 
jtiap, vthich I have not seen, China, including Shing-King, or 
Mukden, is divided into 19 provinces, and sul)dividcd into 496 
districts. This map was probably published to include the survey 
of Szc-chuen, &€., made by ortler of the General A-Kwei, after 
the conquest of Kin-chuen and the Meaou-taze in 1775, as before 
that dale the western |>art5 of Sze-chuen and Vun-nan, and many 
districts in Kwei-chow, K\vang-se, 6cc., were scarcely accessible 
to the Chinese. 

It is not unlikely that the map of 1782 is referred to as being 
ia preparation, in a letter dated Peking, July 27i 177'^, printed 
in the ' Memoires concernant les Chinois/ torn. ii. p. 417: — 
•' The reigning emperor (Keen-lung), to remedy the defects of 
the ancient chans (Kang-he's), which were on too small a scale 
U> admit of the introduction of all the towns, had them extended 
to 100 large sheets (probably Keen-lung's map); but when they 
were printed he found the names so crowderl. and so many garri- 
soned towns omitted, that he immediately ordered them to be re- 
engraved on a larger scale." 

The subjugation of the Meaou-tsze, in 1775, extended the pro- 
vince of Sze-chuen al>ove 2° in a westerly direction. Prior to 
that conquest, the Ya-lung-Keaiig. about l^*' 30'. formed the 
boundary of SEe-chuen on the eastern frontier of Thibek. which 
is now formed by the river Lan-tsang, above 18° VV. of Peking. 
The old boundary is« however, still retained in the most modern 
EuropCiin maps of China— even those comjiiled by g<KMl Chmesc 
scholars, such as the Rev. C. GulzIaiPs^ prefixed to his ' China 
Opened,' an<l the larger, )jut less beautiful miip that accompanies 
bis ' Sketch of Chinese History/ 

There is also, in the library of the East India Company, in 
Leadenhall Street, an atlas of China Proper, divided into 17 
provinces (Keang-naii forminjj only one instead of two, as it 
should have done), pnnletl in the tenth year of Kea- King's reign 
(1805). I have referred to this aljns in an article • On Countries 
favourable to the Growth of Tea," inserted in the * Asiatic Journal * 
for December, 1822, in whit h I suggested its cultivation at 
Serinaghur in British India; but as it is superseded by more 
recent and more complete aliases of the Chinese empire, 1 shall 
only remark here, that, although useful in some respects, it is 
disfigured by the adoption of the vulgar or abridged forms of the 
Cliinese character. 
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Within tLe last twenty years, two or three new maps or atlaMtf 
of the Chinese empire have l>een published by natives of Chin^ 
based on the surveys of the missionnries, and correctly graduated. 
One of these, according lo the * Chinese Repository' (vol, ix. ]i> 
64)» was published, in 1832. by Li-yang-hu, on a broad-sheel, II 
feet by 8. with the lines of latitude and longitude. The editoin 
of tlie • Repository' add, '* It is the best native work we have 
seen, being, in some respects, superior lo the MS. one of Li-t»ing- 
cho." A copy o{ this map having been sent lo the Royal Library 
al Paris, in 1843. M- Biot hns described it, in ihe 'Journal 
Asintiquo' (4"'^ serie. loni, i. p. '279). ns being a rephnl of \bm 
Jesuit missionaries* maps, with the addition of the country for- 
merly occupied by the Meaou-tsze, and the correction of tLe 
munes.'ind extent (if the districts in China which had been changed 
lincc the reio"n of Kang-he. I am not aware of a copy of tbii 
map being in England, although one could easily be procarc^Ai 
from Hong-Kong; but Mr. Plowden, formerly president of th< 
Select Committee at Canton, and now one of the directors of tliC 
East India Company, brought from China a valuable map of that 
empire, in the Chinese language, compiled by Lc-mingche, wb^^ 
was well acr|Uainted with the European principles of goography.l 
As this map, which was published about 1^25, contains much 
information that would be useful in the compilation of a new map^ 
of China, and Mr. Plowden obligingly allows it to be submitted'^! 
to the Society for ins|)ection this evening, some notice of it may 
pcriiaps be interesting. This atlas comprises one general and 
forty special maps, with six folio pages of introduction, containing 
a geographical epitome of China and its dependencies. It is en- 
titled * Ta-tsing wan neen yih tung king wei yu loo,' i. e. * A 
General Map of the Ta-tsing (Chinese) Empire.' The maps 
vary in size according to the number of degrees of latitude and 
longitude conijmsed in each province or district — about one inch, 
being apjmjpnaicd lo each degree of h>nj;;ilude, and about an inch 
and a quarter to each degree of latitude. A separate map is given 
of each of the eighteen provinces into which China is now parti- 
tioned, instead of the fifteen that existed when Kang-he*8 survey 
was made — Keang-nan having subsequently been divided into 
Keang-Soo and Gan-hway, Hoo-Kwang into H*>o-pib and 
Hot)-nan* and Shen-se into Shen-se (sometimes calleil !^c-g:ui)^ 
and Kan-suh. A supplementary map of this lost province isV 
given, containing the desolate tract extending from the Kea-yu 
gate in the great wall to beyond the 28lb degree of longitude VV. 
of Peking, which was added to Kan-suh in the early part of 
K^en-lung*s reign. This 8up[)lemenl includes jiart of the great 
sandy desert called Sha-mo, or H.in-hae, by the Chinese, and 
Cohi by the Manchus and Mongt^ls ; and the districts formerly 
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czWed. Barkhul and UrumtbsJ^ but now named, bj the Chinese, 
Chia-se-foo and Te-bwa-foo. 

The province of Shing-King'.of which Mukden, or Funp-lccn- 
foo, is tlie capitftK bas a special map; and the country btirderin^ 
ibe river Hib-lung (called Sabalian by tbc Mancbus, and Amur 
by the Russians) has four: two for the district of Kirin, or 
Ninp^-Kut ha, on the coast, and two for Hibluug^keang, or 
Tbsithsikar, in the interior. 

The province of E-le, comprising Sung^aria and Kastem 
Turkestan, has also four special maps : one for the district of 
Hwey-yuen-chingr (E-le), one for the country round Htuni and 
Tburfan, one ctrntatnins: Kutchay and Aksu. and one including 
H»>-thean> Cashgar, and Varkand. 

Two maps are devoted to Inner and four to Outer Monfrolia; 
one each to the districts of Kbopto, Tsinp-hae, Han-hae, Tcbabar, 
and Uliasutae, and two to Thibet; but as these merely carry the 
Thibetian rivers lo the southern frontier of that country, they do 
not assist in settlinpr the question whether the 8an-poo, or ^roat 
river o!" Thibet, joins the Brahma-putra or the Irawati. I liow- 
e\'er confidently expect that when the country between British 
India and the province of Yun-nan is explored by European geo- 
graphers, the SanpH) will be found to form the principal branch 
of the Irawati instead of beinj* the main feeder of the Brahma- 
putra. This problem, which is of importance not only as con- 
nected with the cslablisliment of an interesting^ peographical fact, 
but also as bearing upon tlie question whether communication 
could not be maintained between Ben^ral and China by inrans of 
rivers, instead of by the Strait of Malacca, particularly at the 
shifting of the monsoons, seems to be worthy of investigation by 
the British or British- Indian Government. 

Corea is not included in the map under description, bat is 
given in both Kang-he's and Keen-lung*s maps, with tH« names 
in jManchu letters, and in the map of lH'i'2, with the names in 
Chinese characters. If it should be considered desirable to pub* 
lish a map of Corea as part of a new Chinese atlas, tbe rNsm's of 
the towns, &c., could be given from Corcan atitlw>riiics, accor<iini|^ 
to the Corean pronunciation; and the pmttiont of the islanili^ 
and the outline of the ojast, ould be oirrectod (ttnn KurofM^an 
navigators, on whose authority that kiogdom might be ttdma^ sq 
size, \i it has really been extended 2* too Car S. in theCbuMHi' tnuftL 

A slight inspectioQ of this collection of maps will sltoir lliai tho 
undue space allotted to mountaias and rivers, tbc iinparlcct mucla 
of laying down the o»asts and isJan<ls, and tbe want *it <*'^ Hi 
locating cities, &c., in their true positAotM. w^mld prev^'Vt iu hmnfj^ 
adf}pte<i as the groiiiidwfkrk of a new map oi (JIuna. V^ff lilts, 
Kang-he's map, with the subsequent surreys^ should be adopted. 
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Le-ining-che*s map woultl, Lowever, be of very great value 
furnisbin^ ibc present names and rank of tbe Cbinese cities, and 
the boundaries of the existing provinces, with iheir di\*ision into 
fcM) or counties. In addition to tliis, it gives tbe names of many 
towns belonging to the aborigines, or foreign colunistft, in Kan* 
tub, Sze-cbuen, Yun-nan, Kwei-cbow, Kwang:-se, &c., and tbe 
locations of tbe Cahnuck, Monjjolian, and Manchu banners oi 
tribes in Tartary. which arc not generally included in Keent 
lung's map. It is also the i»i>ly work I am ticquoinled with tlu&l 
gives the towns, &.C., in the tract of country formerly called Se^ 
fail and Tu-fan, lying between tbe Ya-lung and Lau-tsang rirerii 
which has been incur|x>ratcd with China smco tbe publication uf 
Kcen-luno:'B map. * 

Although Le-ming-che's atlas furnishes so much valunbU 
information, its giving the names of places in Manchuria, Mon<* 
golia, Sungaria, Castern Turkestan, and Thibet in CbincstJ 
characters, which are singularly ill adapted to the expression of 
foreign names, renders its orlliograpby unsuitable, except 'fnii 
China Proper. Russia be calls O-lo-sze; the Thurguths^ Too*^ 
urh-hort-ti-r ; the Ortus, Ohuh-to-sze ; tbe lluriats. Poo-loo-tib^ 
and the Kirgliiz, Kih-urh-kih< He also calls Sairim, Sa-le-mah ; 
and IJshakthal, U-slia-kih-Lha-hb. i 

Tbe lan<Tuage oi Thibet abounding in double consonantsj 
both as initials and finals, while tbe Chinese language admits 
no double consonants as initial sounds, and only }«// and rt as 
oons<inantal Cnals, it may readily be imagined that Tbibetiaip 
names expressed by Chinese characters can scarcely be recog-1 
nizetl. Keen-lung's map giving them in Manchu letters bust 
rendered ibeir i<leniificauon considerably easier ; but some pecu-: 
liaritics in the orthographical system of the Manchu language^ 
prevents its expressing Thibetian names with precision. 

As giving places in our maps tbe names by which ibey aref^ 
kni}wn to the natives is of great importance, it is a fortunate%' 
circuiuslance for geo*:raj)hy that the Km]>en#r Keen-lung had an 
liexaglolt geographical dictionary of Sungaria. Eastern l^urkestnn^i 
and Thibet ]irinted iti 1763. This work, which merits translation*) 
is entitled * Se-yu-tung-wan^che,' and is in the Chinese, Mancbuq 
Mongol, Cahnuck, Tbibetian, and Turkestani languages anJ^ 
characters. It would enable any person who can merely resuU 
these characters to settle accurately the native names of places i 
these three countries, of which we have scarcely any recent ac 
counts, except that furnished by Mir l/Jiet Ullah. wbicb bos been^ 
translated by Professor Wilson, Director of the Royal Asiaticf! 
Society, and elucidated by bis profound anil varied knowledge.- 
(See ' Jnurnal of the Royal Asiatic Society,* vol. vii. art. xxxi,) 

In relation to the materials wilbin our reach for tbe coostructioiv 
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of a now map of the Chinese empire, the precedtngr remaHts 
prtn*e that neither Keen-lung's m»r Le-mingr-che*s maps cnn be 
taken as the basis ; but that the suney made br the Jesuit 
mathematicians in llic rei<jn of Kanp-he tnust he adopleil ; ndcbng 
to it the surveys subsequently made in Sunparia, Eastern Tur- 
kestan, and the western provinces <»f China. L^pon these should 
be engrafted the valuable surveys of the Chinese coasts made a 
few years since liy the East India Company, and more recently 
by ihe Admiralty, all the information that is worth extracting 
fnrni Le-ming:-che and other modern Chinese geographers, ami 
such materials of umloubted authority as may be gleantnl from 
publications like Klaproth's maps of the nmie travelled by a 
Chinese officer, between 1786 and 1790, from Chingf-tiJO-foo tn 
Lhassa, and of the course of the Yarou-dsanp-lnj-chou; and T^m- 
kowski's map of the route from Kiakhta to Peking, which is not 
laid down in either Kans-he*s or Keen-lunpj's map. 

As I have mentioned Kan^^-he's survey as ihe best foundation 
for a new map of the Chinese empire, it is necessary to establish 
its claim to be adopted as a p:uide in delineating the general fea- 
tures of the country, and for placing the towns, &c. 

The Jesuit maihematicians who were employed in conducting 
that survey were undoubteilly well qualified for their task, antl 
had every needful facility afforded them by the Chinese jjovern- 
ment; and the general correctness of their obser^atiims may lie 
inferreii from their very nearly agreeing with those that late oc- 
currences have enableil Englishmen to make. I have compared 
the latitudes and longitudes of several places as given from recent 
observations in Mr. Walker's chart of the coast of China from 
the Cant^fU river to the Yang-tsze-keang witli those given in 
Kang-he's map, and find the difference never to exceed a few 
minutes, which difference may be accounted for by the improve- 
menis made since Kang-he's reign both in instruments and pro- 
cesses of observation. 

If it should be ramarked that it would be injudicious to adopt 
as the foundaticm of a new map of China a survey that is con- 
fessedly wrong somelimes several minutes in the location of 
places, I should coincide with that remark if there was the 
slightest probability t)f our obtaining a more o>rrecl general 
basis ; but this is quite hopeless. The Emperor of China is not 
at all likely to have his empire re-sur>'eyed ; and the idea that he 
would allow any European government to send a corps of geo- 
graphers U> survey it (or him. if even the English or Frenrh should 
be willing to incur the cntirmous expense such an undertaking 
would occasion, is too preposterous to be seriously ontprtained for 
a single moment. We have then no aliernaiive but adopting 
Kang-he's survey as the basis of a new map, or allowing our 
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tnnpft of China to remain in their present state of great inonm^ 

pletcness and inaccuracy. 

Happilj we possess the means of improving' Kang'-be*8 map b^ 
atlcUng' the information furnished bv Spigtihu, A-kwei, and reoenl 
Chinese geog^niphers, and of correciinfr some of its errors from 
the EncfUsh surveys of the coasts, and from a table of latitudes 
and longitudes of many places in the empire that was published 
in 1818 in the Ta-tsinsr-hwoy-teen* and which sometimes differ* 
few minutes from Kan^-be*8 positions. This table, hesidet 
^vin^ the situations of the provincial capitals, furnishes tbe lati- 
tudes and lon^^itudes of about 120 places in Manchuria, Mong-olia, 
Sungaria. Eastern Turkestan, and Thibet, and oi 17 m Kin- 
chuen» that formerly bclonf^^ed to the Meaou-isze. If jO of these 
are ad<le<l, as new observations, to the 620 places whose positions 
were fixed by Kang-hc*s surveyors, and the 43 by Spigahu are 
includc<l in the account, there wdl be a total of more than 700 
points fixed by observation in the Chinese empire, forming a 
much l)etter foundation for a new map than exists lor any 
Asiatic country except Uritisli India. 

Of the general correctness of the survey by the Missionaries, 
Mr, Davis, who visited Peking in 18J6, and has lately left Eng- 
land to assume the government of Hong Kong, speaks in iho 
followinsr laudatory terms: — ' In the Chinese Library of the East 
India Company at Canton is a MS. map chiefly compiled from 
the labours of the missir)naries, and its extreme accuracy cai] be 
vouched for with respect to those parts of the empire thn>ugh 
which Lord Amherst s embassy passed.' — (* Trans, of the KoyaL 
Asiatic Society,' vol. ii. p. 90.) — The same gentleman also, ia 
communicating t4> the Royal Asiatic Society the translation of a 
Peking fiazette relating to the war of 1S26 in Western Tartary> 
accompanied by a fac-simile and translation of a Chinese map of 
its seat, adds the foHcnving note: — ' Cashgar is very ctjrrcctlif 
laid down in the MS. map of Chinese Tartary made by the 
Missionaries. This MS. map corresponds in a surprising man- 
ner. l>oth in respect to latitudes and longitudes and the names of 
places, with our own maps.' 

The slalcmentsin this paper show the imperfection of even the 
newest and bfbt maps of the Chinese empire published ia 
European languages, and that abundanre <if excellent materials 
for the construction of a new and comparatively perfect map of 
the Chinese dominions exist either in England or in China, 
whence they could easily be obtained. The only point that re- 
mains unsettled is who should defray the expense of compiling 
and engraving such a map or atlas. 

Had the connection of tbe East India Ci»mpany with China 
continued, there is scarcely any doubt that, with their accustome<i 
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liberality, ihcy would Lave defrayed the expense ; and men now, 
aUbou^b ibal connection bas been dis&olvcd, il is not at all im- 
probable tbat tbcy would afford pecuniary assistance in the execu- 
tion of such a work, especially as their territories approximate to 
the Chinese empire both on the north and east. 

Although her Majesty's Government docs not usually aid such 
umlertakin^s, yet the |^reat p«>litxcal and mercantile interest this 
nation has in China may perhaps induce the ministry to afford 
assistance in the publication of so useful an atixiliary to our 
commerce as a ^ood map of China. Many individuals ali>o, who 
are desirous of promoting ^cojE^raphical knowlcf1«;e, %rould be 
IJcely to contribute funds to\^ard3 the publication of surii a work 
if it should be undertaken by your Society. Neither should this 
fact be overlooked, that it is almost certain that the proceeds of 
the aale ia Europe, America, and China would ultimately repay 
a conaiderahle proportion, if not even the whole, of the outlay. 



VII. — On the Isthmus between the Lake of Granada and the 
Pacific; behtg an Extract from a *' Memoir on tht* Lake of 
Granada, tlte River San Juan, and the Isthmus bttween the 
Lahe and the Pacific Ocean^ in the State of Nicaragua^ Central 
America/' By Mr. J. Baily, Lieutenant of Marines, H.V, 

[In the yenrs 1837-38, the Lake of Granada (sometimes calleil of 
NicnTag;Tia), the River Snn JuHn, flowing out of it to the Atlnntic at the 
port called San Juan del Norte, in lat. 10"^ 56' 45" N., and long. 
83'' 43' 14" W. of Greenwich, and the isthmus lying between the lake 
and the port, called Swn Juan del Siir, on the Pacific, in lat. 1 1"" 15' 37" 
N . and lonff. 85"* 52' 56" W., were surveyed by Mr. Baily, at the re- 
quest and under the authority of General Morazan, then Preeident of the 
Central American Republic, for the purpose of aficertaiuing the prac- 
ticabiliiy of forming a communicatiou for shipping between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Ocenns. The rcBuUs of this survey Mr. Bsiily has kindly 
communicated to the Society; but previous to tJie arrival of his mtmoir 
the 'Nautical Magazine' for 1840-41 had published a verj- valuable 
account of »n ' Excursion to the Lake of Nicaragua, np the San Juan * 
by Mr. George Lnwrance, asgistnnt-surveyor of H.M.S. Thunder, Com- 
mander E. Bnmctt; ond as the two nccounts are, in many parbi, exactly 
■imilar/ we are under the neceBsity, in order to avoid repetitions, of 
confining ourselves to a selection, from Mr. Bniiy's paper, of that portion 

only which may he regarded as supplementary to Mr. La w ranee s 

namely, that which describes the country between the I^kcof Nicaragua. 

and the Pacific, which Mr. Lawrance merely puascd over. Ed 1 

The Port of San Juan del Sur on the Pacifir, in lat. 1 1° 15' 37'/ 
N., long. 85° 52' 56" W., is small but suffi ciently commodiou* 

• Mr. Lawrance acknowledgw himself greatly indebred'SltfrrBnnv foTmuchof 
lus isfonnatum. ' 
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williin. surrounded by high land, except from S.S.W. lo W. bv S., 
whc?re il lays open lo the ocean ; the depth of water, about IJOO 
yards from the beach, is 3 fathi>ms, increasing f^adually to 6, 7.8, 
and 9 fathoms; the entrance is 1100 vards across, ihe anchorage 
g(X)<], on a mud bottom grencrally. The prcvaihnpr winds on litis 
part of the coast are north and north- easterly, blowin]^ some- 
times with preal stren^di ; and when such is the case, vessels may 
occasionally encounter some diflituhy in making the pirt. Fresh 
water can be ohlained at a short distance from the beach; fish is 
abundant, but nothing else except fire-wood is to be had, the neigh- 
bouring Innfis being at present in a state of nature, without inha- 
bitants or habitations, nor is there either village or town nearer 
than that of Nicaragua, at a distance of 7 or 8 leagues : intenne* 
diately, however, there is some cattle. 

From this ]H>rt, a line of levels has been run, not in a direct, 
course, but diverging as the face of the country required fc»r pass- 
ing the range of heights at its h)wcst point, a brief description of 
which is as follows: — From the beach to the distance of 5880 
yards the ground rises, with a gradual acclivity, to the height of 
284 feci; ihcn, for TOl yards, there is a much greater proportional' 
rise, unlit, at G784 yards, it attains the summit-level, which is 
615 feet above the level of the ocean ; this ridge is the divortial 
aquantnL the streams on its western side falling into the Pacific, 
and those on the eastern fuuliiig a course lo tl»e Atlantic througl 
the Lake of Granada and River San Juan. From the sumtnit- 
level the descent is rapid ; for, at the distance of 8664 yards, the 
elevation is agam reduce<i lo 205 feet, whence there is a gentle 
declivity, with slight allernalions of rise and fall, down to the 
margin of the lake, at the mouih of the river Laxas ; the whole 
distance from sea to lake, llirough all the sinuosities of the line, 
is 28,408 vaRls ; at 21,616 yards the line cuts the river Laxas, 
which lhen<e runs 6792 yards, and discharges inlo the lake; ihi 
direct ctturse from the sea-beach l<» ihe moulli of the river is N 
33° 30' K., and the direct distance 20,401 vards; the embouchun 
of the river is in lat. 1 1" 24' 7'^ N., and long. 85° 46' 39" W. 
In directing the course of the levels> the lowest grounds were 
chosen, when this could be donewillumt deviating widelv from «i 
approximate straight line ; in many parts il passed through ravines 
the sides i»f which arc elevated from 30 and 40 to 100 or 120 feel 
and in a few instances rather more ; these, during the rainy seasoi 
arc water-courses, and in some there are permanent streams. 

In this tract of country the land, in the vicmity of the range < 

heights, is thickly wooded with timber of various descriptions 

much of it (»f fine size and excellent quality ; limestone abounds ; 

the soil in general is of a most fertile character, but there is no 

cuUivation, that part of it belonging to individual proprieto: 
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bfringj occupied for gra«injsr; and in one or two places ibere are 
estates of lliis dcscnplion, but lliese are neither wfll attended to 
nor of much importance : there is no village or hninlet, the whole 
district lemainin^ in a state of nature, although well suiter] to 
agriculture, and capable of almost every species of impn»veinent | 
the climate is good and salubrious ; the temperalure rnnderate, a4 
the heat seldom exceeds 84 or 86 degrees of P'ahreniieit. Thd 
river Laxas varies from '25 to 100 yards in brcadih. wiih depth of 
water from 1 lo 3 fathoms; the bottom is of mud to a further 
dej)th of several feet, beneath which there is. in some places, rock 
or stone ; this was ascertained by repealed boring's; the bank on* 
one side is thickly wooded for a distance inland of about 300 or* 
400 yards; on the opposite side there is a dense g^rowlh of wil<r 
cane of g^reater extent. The result of these levels, which were* ' 
run with great care and attention by a ufood theodolite during a 
perio<] of four months, makes the surface of the Lake of Nicam-' 
gua 128 feel 3 inches higher than the Pacific at low-water mark' 
on the day of full moon, when the rise of tide in Port San JuniT 
is 12 feet: the lake of Managua is 28 feet 8 inches higher than 
that of N icaragua. , , I ' ' • 

By observations, made in October, 1838, at tlfe ruined fort near 
Granada, in calm weather, when the rainy season had just ter-^ 
minated^ and again in May, 1839, before the rains had ct>minenred, 
when the lake was at the lowest, the difference of height between 
these extremes was found to be 6 feel 6 inches. A similar obser-' 
ration, made at the same place in Nov. 1839, gave a resnlt of 14 
inches less than that of the preceding year for the greatest lieight 
the water bad obtained ; but the rains of the latter season had been 
notoriously less copious than in the former. As these obscr>-a- 
tions include the space of an entire year, they may be taken as 
including aho the effect produced by evaporation, which, accord- 
ing to various calculations^ amounts up>n an average to about 39 
inches per annum in intertropical climates. 



This brief account elucidates what, when Humboldt wrote/he 
lljought much to be desired, viz., the true nature of the range I 
lying between the Pacific and the Lake of Nicaragua : it confirms^ 
liis supposition that it is rather a hilly tract than a continuous cor- 
dtUera. — Ed. 
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VIII.— Ofl the Town of Carmen and the Rio Negro, By Mr. 
MuRRELL R. Robinson.* Communicated bj Lord Stanley. 

The town of Carmen is in 40" 36' S. lat. and 63" 18' W. long, 
and is situated on the N. bank of the Rio N^ro, 16 miles from 
the mouth of that river, which discbartres itself into the South 
Atlantic Ocean in 41M' S. lat., and 62" 50' W. long. 

The settlement was formed by Francisco Vicdma, an officer 
in the service of old Spain, in the year 1779, not so much with 
the view of founding a colony as to establish a military post for 
the protection of the Spanish settlements on the western coast of 
South America, it being supposed (the River Negro being then 
unexplored) that a hostile naval force might proceed up the 
river into the interior of the Spanish territories. 

This supposition, when the river was explored by Basilio Val- 
larino in 17B2, was found to be erroneous, for although he pro- 
ceeded to within 60 miles of Valdivia, on the opposite coast, yet 
the shallowness of the water and numerous other difficulties 
would militate against a hostile invasion proceeding by that 
means. Upon the declaration of independence of the South 
American provinces, the settlement on the Rio Negro remained 
under the government of the Buenos Ayresian Republic. 

The town and settlement contain at present a population of 
about 1230 persons, who may be divided into the following 
classes; — 

Mo, 
Spaniards, including men, women, and children • . 800 
Africans . ditto ditto ditto . 280 

Indiana (slaves) ditto ditto ditto . 150 

Total 1230 

This number includes the soldiers, of whom there are about 
120, principally Africans. These men are commanded by a 
major in the Buenos Ayresian service, who is also commandant of 
the settlement, and is the highest authority in the place. All 
former officers in this capacity had the power of life and death 
conferred upon them by the government, but it appears to have 
been abused and has not been granted to the present com- 
mandant. 

The officer next in authority is a justice of peace, who adjudi- 
cates on all civil misdemeanours in the settlement. He has two 
civil officers of an inferior degree to assist him ; these, with an 

* The present paper is the lubstance of a Report drawu up at the Falkland Islands, 
from notes made at Cartncn, to wliich place Mr. Kobiuson had beeu seut by the govemor 
of the Fal k lands.— [ Ed.] 
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officer of customs and excise, a)nstilute the whole of ibe official 
authorities in the place. 

All ihc:ie officers keep small stores, and no one is able to read 
or write but the justice of the peace, whose knowledge of the 
latter art consists in little more than bis sij^nature. 

The town or villagre, which is very irrepularlv and badly boilt, 
stands on the side of a steep sandstone bank, rising above the 
river to llie height (if fifty ieel ; its most prominent object is a 
ruinous mud fort, creeled by Viedina at the formation of the 
settlement. There are seven pieces of ordnance mounted upoa 
it which are occasionally discharged, lo the great peril of the fori 
and gunners. The houses are of one story, and of mud bricks; 
si>me few are lime-washed; only the most wealthy pcrs(jns have 
glass in their window- frames. The principal street, if it can be 
called by such a name, runs along a slight ridge on llie bank 
before mentioned ; it is about 500 yards in length and 18 in width, 
and is almost impassable for any description of carriage, owing to 
the depth of the sand ; the inhabitants, however, experience little 
inconvenience from this circumstance, as they are always on horse- 
back ; there are but three wheel -conveyances in the place, and 
these the clumsy bullock-carts of the country. 

The total number of houses and huts in the town mav amount 
to 100 on the north and 30 nn the south bnnk of the river. 

There are als<j aUiut a dozen farm-bouses on either side of 
the Rio Negro, between its mouth and the town ; but of all these 
dwellings in the town and its vicinity, not more than two-thirds 
are inhabited. 

Soon after the construction of the fort by Viedma, several 
good stone and brick houses were built on the east side of it by 
ortler of the King of Spain, at an immense expense. These 
houses have not been inhabited for years, and now. thougb in 
good repair (at least all the important parts), are almost buried 
in sand, the roofs of many arc alone visible. Probably their 
great exposure to the clouds of sand cominuaily driven over ex- 
posed situations, was the cause of their being abandons*]. The 
drifting sand has also fdled up a well which was sunk at a con- 
siderable expense, by the Spanish government, in the centre of 
the s<|uare. 

Among the cultivated products <»f the settlement at the Rio 
Necjro, wheat is the chief article by which the inhabitants derive 
their subsistence. It fetches a very high |)rice at Huenos Ayres, 
to which town the whole growth is Hniiually sent. At the Rio 
Negro its value varies from 25^. t*) 3/. the fanega, a Spanish 
measure containing rather more than three English bushels. 
Occasionally it fetches even a higher sum than this. Flour wlien 
I left was selling at bd> per pound, but this was au exiraurdinary 
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case, owing to ibe war between Buenos Ajres ami Monlc Video. 
I am informetl that the cause of the wheat felching^ this price 
does not arise from any great expense attending its cullivation* 
but because none hut that grown in the pronnce is aHowed to 
be imported at Buenos Ayres ; and at present very hllle wheat 
is prwluced in the country. The average quantity of wheat 
grown annually at the Rio Negro may amount to 10,800 bushels; 
of these 7000 bushels are sent to Buenos Ayres. 

Barley is grown, but not so largely ; it also fetches a high 
price, varying from 1/. to 28*. the fanega. It is principally 
consumed in the settlement as food for the horses. These are 
the only two kinds of grain grown in suflficient quantity to be 
worthy of notice. The quality of both is tolerably good. 

Indian corn is grown in small quantities, but it is generally 
used as a vegetable when green, its arrival at maturity being 
uncertain in this climate, owing to the frequency of froets in 
autamn. 

The following fruits are cultivated, and in favourable seasons 
(I mean when any rain falls) arrive at great perfection : — Peaches, 
nectarines, quinces, apples, pears, walnuts, figs, and grapes: the 
latter seem to succeed better than any other fruit grown in the 
place, and are in profusion. Some little wine is made from them 
for home use: what I tasted seemed to be inferior to the worst 
description of common English cider, and somewhat similar in 
flavour. 1 saw one olive and one orange tree ; and though the 
trees were strong, and the fruit upon them of its usual size, yet 
they never ripened, owing, I was informed, to the frequency of 
sharp frosts at night towards the end of summer. 

Melons, pumpkins, vcgelahle-marrow, «SlC., are grown in great 
abundance ; and when ihcre is any rain, as is the case with everj-' 
thing connected with agriculture, succeed well. 

Some hides and tallow are exported, but not in sufficient quan- 
tity to create a trade of any importance. 

Many skins of j^uanaco, lion, nulria, skunk, ostrich feathers^ 
and Palagonian and other mantles, made of the skins of animals 
ppculinr lo that part <»f South America, are exported. The in- 
habilanls receive good remunerating prices for these objects from 
masters of small vessels which occasionally visit the Rio Negro 
for wheat or salt for the River Plate. 

Beef is occasionally exported to the Brazils; but it does not 
generally fmd a good market, as beef salted at Carmen, ex- 
cept during the months of June and July, does not always keep 
weli, and the salt of the country is not particularly well adapted 
for curing beef. The inhabitants jerk beef, but for home con- 
sumption only. 

Formerly, and indeed till within the last three years, much 
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Veffctahle Productions — Salt — Horses, 

salt was exported from the Rio Negn>, but llie trade has grcall)' ■ 
fallen off since that period ; the salt bavin* been found to be ■ 
neither so good nor so cheup as tluit procured from Spain and the 
Cape Verd Islands. The salt exported from the Rio Negro is 
of two descriptions. It is collected from * Saliu«is/ at \'ari(>us 
distances inland; the pnnci]>al ' Salina/ or salt-lalie. being 
twenty-four miles to the north of Carmen, and oihers at greater 
and less distances. 

The repositories of the salt are natural : they are larg^ shallow 
places, in which the rain-water collects and dissolves llie salt 
with which the soil is impregnated. This water, from the warmth 
and dryness of the cHmale, soon evaporalos, and leaves the salt on 
the surface of the ground, to the depth of nine or ten inches, from 
whence it is clearotl away as requircil ; after more rain has fallen 
fresh salt appears. The earth in many parts of the country is 
strongly impregnated with saltpetre. 

The two most important articles, however, to future settlers in 
the Falkland Islands arc horses and shcop. Of the former, those 
at the Rio Negro are fine animals, and, I believe, arc considered 
generally to be of a superior description to any in that part (»f 
South America; indeed both mares and stallions are frequently 
sent to Buenos Ayres and Monte V ideo, for the purjxjse oi im- 
prtiving the breed in those towns. 

Upon the first settlement, in 1779» great pains were taken to 
establish a good breed of horses. Stallions of a superior descrip- 
tion were sent there by the King of Spain for that purjxjse. 

Both horses and mares are exceedingly plentiful, and com- 
paratively cheap. Go*>d horses, well broken in, and Irainctl for 
the ' lasso/ may be purchased at from six to ten Spanish dollars 
each by inhabitants of the place; but foreigners, known to come 
here for the express purpose of purchasing horses, will not obtain 
g^xnl ones for less than from ten to thirteen dollars, etjual to 
2/. 35. 4^/.. and 2/. 16*. 4^/, Common horses, and good breeding 
mares, may be purchased at from 1/. 5.9. to 2/. each. The mares 
are of little value to the owners; they are never ridden, atul 
(excepting breeding) arc used only for treading out corn* They 
are, however, extensively bartered with the Indians for poncho?, 
horse-rugs, iScc, of Indian manufacture, and skins of the wild 
animals of the country. The Indians consume numbers of them 
for food, their llcsh being much preferred to that of bullocks. 

To persons purchasing large numbers of horses from the Rio 
Negro, it may be important to know that the depth of the river in 
many places will allow vessels to lay alongside the banks without 
<langer ; and lliat any quantity of grass for horses on the voyage 
can be cut close to the river, with no greater expense niiachecl to 
it than the labour. It is my humble opinion that good horses may 
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be landed in ihe Falkland Islands, from the Ri<» Ne|s^i, if boug^ljl 
in large numbers, at from 10/. u> 12/. each. Judging from ibe 
hurses procured from Haenus Avres and Monte Video, which I 
have seen in ibis colony,* andtbosc I purchased for the service of 
this Government al the Rio Negro, it appears to me that x\v>se 
obtained from the latter place arc much superior, while they are 
alai) cheaper. 

It is probable that the Rio Ne^jro, and Bahia Blanco, a settle- 
ment of a similar description to Carmen, about 120 miles to the 
N., are the best places for settlers at the Falklands to procure 
horses and sheep, not only because the animals are of a superior 
breed, but bei ,iuse the climate approaches s*)mewbat nearer to 
that of these islands, and the change, if they were landed in 
springy, would be less fell. The Icng'ih of passage is also one 
half that from Buenos Ayres or Monle Video. 

Sheep arc bred in lar^e quantities in the settlement of the Rio 
Negjo. and are generally cheap, avenij^ing two shillings each. 
TIjcv also appear to be a finer aniin;d than that which has been 
Lrought to this colony from towns in the River Plate. I think 
that sheep can be brought from the former place to the Falk- 
land Islands for I .J to 2i dollars each, but not by regular trading 
vessels until there is a return cargo, but by some of the numerous 
sealing; vessels and tenders to whalers whit'b occasionally go there 
from the South for refreshment, and toucli when going to their 
whaling or sealing grounds, which is generally in the neighlxjur- 
hood of these islands^ or on the adjoining continent, and conse- 
quently would be glad to obtain such a cargo, which wouhl cost 
ibcm a mere trifle there, one sheep being purchased at from 6 to 
paperdoUarsf each, equal to Xslhd. and 2^. Grf. ; and fmm the 
shortness of the passage, which averages seven days, little risk of 
losing any wtmld be incurred. 

The size of the vessels that go to the Rio Negro would not 
allow them to carry more than from three to four hundred, but 
the nmovuU arising from the sale of that number of sheep would 
amply remunerate the master of a vessel of that size. I do not 
think a merchant-vessel could afford to bring sheep from that 
place to Berkley Sound, Jf she has no other trade in view, under , 
3J dollars each, equal to 15.<. '2d. 

It may appear stranjje that with so many sheep (in a countrv 
like the Rio Negro) there should be no wool exported. The 
only reason that I can assign for it is the indolence of thcinhabit- 

* The FuIklaiiJs. 

f The vbUj«« of the piifwr rwrrtfixcj varies ronstderahly : when I wu a( the Rio 
Negro. tC pa[>cr dollar* were equal \o I patacoii, or .Spauuih duIUr; bnt in i)mc« of 
diatrcis of ilic UupimH Ayrciian Hppuhlic ihey have Inrcn at a much greater diacouot, 
Si paper doUon having only bt-«?i) equal tu L Sjiaxiisb ilullar. 
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ranis. The wool of ihe Rio Negro is certainly not ^ood, ihnug^h 
it might be improved by clipping, which is seldom practised, and 
bj careful washiu£r. 
In the lime of the war between the Brazils and Buenos Ayres 
much malted pork was exported from Carmen for ihe use of 
the shipping^. but Inllerjyall trade in that article has fallen t'H. 
There are many pigs in a semi-wiUl state in ilie country, but they 
are considered of no value. 

The climate of Rio Negro is remarkably healthy. From the 
short lime I was there I had no means of forming a true opinion 
of the temperature, hut from inquiry I ascertained that the iher- 
momeler rises as high as Uj^ Faljrcnheit in summer, and that it is 
frequently below freezing point during the months tjf Apnl, May, 
June, and July; that ice is frequently formed dtning those 
months, but usually disappears before mid-day. Winds are almost 
continual, and very changeable, generally blowii.g from all points 
of the ct>mpass during the twcniy-four hours. They are usually 
fresli, and come in strong and sudden gusts. I think I am iitit 
wrong in stating that it is decidedly more windy than at ilie Falk- 
land Islands. Whirlwinds oi much force are common. The 
nights and early mornings are frequently, ns at these islands, 
beautiful and calai. The wind usually rises at about 10 am. 

I and continues till 4 p.m. The great evil of the climate is the 
scarcity of rain : occaisionally none falls, or perhaps only a tridiug 
quantity, for two and even three years, and it seldom happens 
that more than one or two heavy showers fall during ihe year. 
Slight showers of snow fall occasionally during the winter, but 
seldom remain on the ground b* yond an hour, Tiiumlcr and 
lightning are frequent, but generally harmless. *' Pamperoes'* 
occur frequently, but have not the force of ihttse on the River 
Plate and in iis immediate neighbourlnHid. Heavy dews arc not 
uncommon; they generally proceed from a nrjrthcrly wind. 

The mouth of the Rio Negro is situated in 41'' 4' S. lat. and 
G2° 50' W. long. This river is supposed to rise at the foot of the 
Andes, whence it runs generally in an easterly direction towards 
the sea; its width at the mouLh is about *i miles, but it rapidly 
narrows, and at the town of Carmen, onl^ 10 nxik-s from its em- 
bouchure, it is about 280 or 300 yards. It does not decrease 
much in width above the town for the next 20 miles ; but it is 
entirely unfit for navigation, even for tlie smallest class of mer- 

I chant-vessels, l>eyond 4 miles above Carmen. 
The river is full of small inlands and banks, the latter gene- 
rally of sand. The former, when at all elevated, which is rare, 
are valuable for agricultural purjioses, as the soil upon them is 
rich, and the proximity of water renders it moister than along the 
E banks of the river and elsewhere. They are, however, generally 

^ : 
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flat, and are partially if not totally inundated every hi^h tide. 
There are eight hours ebb and four hours flood tide. The cur- 
rent down the river is very strong. 

Floods occur twice during the year; once in December or 
January, occasioned bv the melting of the snow on the Andes, 
the other in June or July, caused by heavy rains in the interior. 
The summer floods^ when very strong, do much injaiy to the 
cattle and crops along the banks. They are> however, usually con- 
sidered by the inhabitants, especially if they occur early in the 
season, to be of great importance and benefit, as they bring the 
only water they can depend upon to moisten the parched land 
and render it fit for cultivation. 

The Rio Negro is a bar river. The bar is situated about 
A\ miles from the entrance, and is exceedingly dangerous to vessels 
passing over it. There are as many as six channels by which the 
water of the river discharges itself into the sea. Three of than 
have sufRcient depth to allow vessels, drawing 1 1 feet of water, to 
pass safely over ; and one has water for vessels drawing only 9 feet; 
the two others are of little depth, and are continually shifting. 

Vessels drawing as much as 12^ feet have occasionally passed 
and repasse<l the bar, but it is considered highly dangerous, and 
can only be accomplished at peculiarly favourable periods; but 
no vessel drawing more than 1 1 feet of water should attempt 
to enter the river, and not then unless there is a local pilot on 
board. 

It is necessary to be remembered that though vessels drawing 
as much as 14 ieet would be able to cross the bar and enter the 
river, after a succession of south-easterly or easterly gales, yet the 
wind necessary to enable you to leave it would have an opposite 
effect, and would lessen the depth considerably ; therefore, if a 
vessel drawing that much water should ever be taken into the 
river, it is a great chance if she leaves it again. . 

The bar and the numerous banks at the mouth of the river are 
composed of quicksand, and their position is continually shifting; 
therefore no plan, however accurately surveyed, can be depended 
upon for more than a few months. The local pilot has two land- 
marks fixed on the N. bank at the entrance of the river to assist 
him in bringing vessels through the channels. He informed me 
that he is obliged to change their position frequently, especially 
after a severe gale or heavy floods. 

Many places that were dry land a few years since are now 
covered with water, and vice versCi, I was told that soon after the 
first settlement was formed, a lighthouse was built on the N. 
bank of the river; its site now is entirely covered by the sea. 

There are many flat shoals and banks in the river between the 
mouth and the town of Carmen ; they arc composed of sand, and 
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In some few places on the N. side of the river, of sandstone, 
remlering the na\ngalii>n of the river dangerous to strangers. 
There is, however, a local pilot paid by the Buenos Ayrean 
Government. This person has orders to board vessels before 
crossing the bar. Previous to the appointment of any regular 
pilot many vessels were lost on the bar and in the river; indeed 
its banks and the whole coast for some few miles on each side of 
the mouth are strewed with wrecks. 

The ground on the N. side of the river is sleep ; the sandstone 
banks rising from 50 lo 100 feet above high-water mark. 1'he S. 
side, on the contrary, is j>erfeclly flat from the entrance to beyond 
the town. 

Fish are plentiful in the river and of various descriptions, two 
kinds of trout, two kinds of cat-fish, smelt, eels, perch, and a fish 
called a sucker, are numerous at and above the town, all of which 
readily Lake a bait. Salt-water fish are abundant at the mouth of 
the river, but are not frequently taken except by nets. No fish 
is salte<l ftir exportation. 

A kind of gigantic rat, "nutria," is very common in the river. 
Many of the skins of this animal are ex[K>rted, but the sum re- 
ceived for them is not considered very remunerative. 

In the commencement of this Report I gave the amount of 
population of the town and setllement of Rio Negro. I saw 
notbing in the people worthy of notice, but excessive ignorance 
and idleness. The commandant of the garrisf)n, as I have befure 
mentioned, is unable to read or write, and the education of the 
inhabitants is no better. The men always, and occasionally the 
women, are expert " Guachos." beautifully skilful in the use of 
the "lasso" and " bolas," and first-rale horsemen. They are all 
ambitious of being good "Guachos^'' but that is their only 
attainment. 

In the cultivation of the soil the idleness of the people is, per- 
haps, more apparent than in any of their occupations. Manure 
is unknown, though successive crops of grain are grown, the soil 
being annually enriched by the alluvial deposits. The plough 
used by the farmers (in shape sumewliat similar to an Knghsli 
plough), is made of hard wood and is drawn by oxen, but it 
rather scrapes than phjughs the gnnmd. The grain is sown 
broadcast in the monlbs of April and May, and roughly raked 
over ; it is then left to take its chance, nothing else being done to 
it until har^'est, which generally commences towards the end of 
l^ecemher and continues to the middle of January. The corn is 
cut with sickles close t<i the ear. and is immediately thrashed, or 
rather trmlden out in the following inatiner: — The ears of corn 

e laced in the centre of an enclosure of about 30 yards in 
', and a number of mares, horses, and colts are then 
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driven in ; these animals are made to run round in this enc1o£ure, 
trampling- over the corn and Ireadint; out the grain ; maJiiug it. 
can be imagined, most abominably dirty. 

After these animals have suflicirntly trodden it out, the grain i 
sifted by manual labour thntugh sieves of various sizes to clean i 
from the straw nnd ilirl. If it is used in this slate, which ihev 
consider cleaned, 1 think it would be daug-erous: indeed I founcl^ 
it so with the barley ^ven to the horsesj which were purchased £b^| 
the use of lliis government, though every care was taken to pro^ 
cure the cleanest. 

The land cultivated for the gnjwlh of corn is invanablv alon 
the banks 4»f the river, on low and Hal land, which could be irij 
gated with little labour; yei year after year they suOer Irom tb 
scarcity of rain, and irequeiilly lose their crops. 

The religion of the inliabitants is the Roman Catholic. There 
is at present one priest in the town, but previous to his arrival, id 
the beginning: of the present year, lliey had been without one fo 
llu; i'lve previous years. The inorilitY of the inliabiUinls is at) 
frightfully low ebb ; incest is not unccjnjinon. Girls are frequently 
married by the lime tUey altiiiii twelve years of age; the men sel- 
dom are married before iwenty-five. 

The duties imposed upon foreign goorls of all descriptions are 
the same as at liueiios Ayres, excepting an additional 5 per cent 
wiiich is the perf|iiisite of the customs and excise officer. Sligh 
taxes are imposed upon venders ot any desiriptiitn of ^oods 
spirits, i^c. The few public officers are nonunally paiti by i 
Buenos Ayresian government, but the receipt of their salaries is 
uncertain, which inny probably account for the system of bribery 
so generallv adopted bv the sniall traders to the place. 

1 Imve had l>ut little menus, owing to the harassini; dulv upon 
which I wns engaged and the short time I remained in the 
country* "f procuring nnv detailed inlormntiun beyond what regards 
the imme<]iatc vicinity ot Carmen. ^_ 

The soil along the lianks of the river Negro, near the settld^| 
irent, is rich and productive, of a fine dark brown almost ap- 
pnuiching to black. **f fr^im one to three feel in depth, with a 
substraium of irnacious blue clay, frum whi<'h bricksof an inferia 
quality are nmde ; and in other parts of the country, in the wcinil 
of the river, it is of a sandy earth, of from six inches to one fool i 
depth, upon very soft sandstone. 

There are some few trees, principally willows of two kinds, 
and white, and a description of poplar, along the banks of the 
river in sheltered situations. 

Timber is scarce near the town, althou^di at some distance uf 
the river it is plentiful, go«>d, and easily ohlnincd. When requiii 
at the town, it is made into rafts and Honted down the riven 
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I saw no stone adapted for building* purposes ; indeed, there is 
no stone in the neiglibourliood but sandstone, and that is of too 
soft a nature to be of use. 

The country is covered with thick prirklj bushes of four dif- 
ferent descriptions, which avernge froin ^\e ici seven feel in height ; 
of these the '• Piccallece " is the most important, as it affords the 
inbabilants firing of a peculiarly excellent description; it is very 
hard and burns without flame, producing as much heat as that 
from coal. The other sorts, though occasionally used as fuel, are 
not so good for that purpose, but are well-adajued for hedges, 
growing very thick, with long and sharp thorns. 1 have collecled 
sec^ls of the several kinds. 

The animnls in the neighlx>urhno(l (»f the Rio \cgro are of the 
same description as those usually found in that part of South Ame- 
rica, but the most valuable are scarce in the immediate neighbour- 
hfMKi of Carmen, ihey being much hunted for their skinsand flesh. 

The *' Puma," or lion of the country, occasionally commits de- 
predations upon the ilocks of sheep, calves, and colts near the 
town, seldom leaving a flock after having once commenced upon 
it. It is, however, a great coward, and is easily destroyed. 

The chief defect in the general character of the country is the 
scarcity of fresh water. Springs there arc none, and the only 
water that can be obtained, when away from the river, is rain 
water collected in wells dug for that purpose, in places where the 
ground is not impregnaled with suit. These, though they hold 
water for st»me considerable length of lime, are frequently use- 
less owing to the great scarcity of rain. 

The Indians, wfio formerly, and indeed till within the last seven 
years, were the great scourge of the Carmenitcs* constantly making 
incursions on the various " estancias." or farms in the neighb4)ur- 
hfKKl of Carmen, and occasionally even on the town ilself, murdering 
and C(»mmitting many atrocities on the people, and earning away 
all live stock which they could find, are at present rnorc amicably 
disposed, but their friendship is rather purchased than freely given. 

Large numbers of mares, cattle, and quantities f)f " verba," and 
tobacco, are annually given as black mail lo the Cacique Chakeli, 
who is the most powerful in the neigbb*>urhood of Carmen, and 
the less powerful cJiiefs arc pn>pitiate<i in a similar manner. 

Two or three different tribes, varying from 100 to 80Q m num- 
ber, visit the town twice during the year, but arc not allrtvved to 
enter it in a body. They arc made 16 encamp fitteen miles up 
the river, and are allcnvcd to come into the town in p.irties of 
twenty or lliirly. for the purjKJSo of exchanging the woollen 
ponchos, horsc-ru^s, bolas. lassos, skins, Sec, ivhich ihey ma- 
nufacture, and uhich are highly prized by the Spaniardsj for 
aguardiente, yerba, tobacco, wool, and horses. 
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Forraerlj much silver was brought into Carmen by these 
IiuUans at their annual visits, but now it is uncommon anion 
them in any quantity. Their spears nntl bits are occasional! 
I was informed, now made of that metal, which they readily 
change for iron ones, perhaps requiring asinall quaality of 3erl 
an:uardicnte, or tobacco, in addition. 

The Indians frequenting the nclg-hbourhood of the River 
Negro seldom have many good h(»rses, tliough they possen^f 
mares in numbers: these are not kept for the purpose of breeil-^ 
ing, but solely for food ; their flesh, as I have beft»re meationed, 
being much preferred by the Indians to that of cattle. 

They purchase manj horses annually from the settlers at 
Carmco, but the latter are not allowed, neither is it their wish^ to 
sell them any young or very ser\iccablc animals ; so thai in case^ 
of an '*emeulc'' breaking out at any time with ihe Indians the^| 
may be badly mounted ; and as they never fight except on hors^* 
back, they would labour under serious disadvantages. At the 
same time the rulers of the province do not allow the Patagoniaii^H 
to be wholly in want of horses, as otherwise they invariably attarlH 
some ** estanciat * and carr} off the best animals they can find. 

There is a friendly tribe of Indians residing on the south bank 
of llie river, immediately opposite to the town, who, during the 
atlcnipied Indian extermination by the Huenos Ayresians, wei 
induced by bribes lo become their allies. This tribe is liarmlej 
and not so treacherous as the other Palagonian tribes : ibcy seldi 
commit any offences beyond the pilfering of ornaments or trifl 
They are, however, not much to be depended upon except as 
spies, when, from their intimate knowledge of the country, th 
services are of great value. 

Many mares, cattle, &c., arc annually given to the '' Cacique 
of this tribe. 

The Spanish settlers have many Indian slaves, male ami female, 
who have been taken in battle by olbers, and sold by their con- 
qucmrs at their visits to the River Negro, This slavery is 
authorised, I believe, by the Buenos Ayresian laws, but the 
of government is so <listant that little notice is taken of it. 

The Patagonian Indians are passionately' fond of ardent spiri 
and many arc reduced to perfect skeletons by using it constanti 
and inimo4lcrately. It seems to have a fearful effect upon ihein 
and when under its influence they become perfectly mad for 
time. 

They are all excellent horsemen and well skilled in the use 
the lasso and bolas, and the usual nccninplisfiiiienls of a '* Pi 
del Campo/' Tlie intercimrse between the sexes appears to W 
almost promiscuous. The greater auihtuiiy a man has, the moie 
wives he is entitled to. 
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^ Conceivino" that a list of the price of tbe most important nrticles, 
be prmJure of the sottlement of the River Negro, mig:ht be 
l&eful to llie first seniors in the Falklan<1s, I have drawn up the 
ttlfowing ]ist of prices of goods, &c., at Carmen : — 

List of Average Prices of the followiug, at Cartneu, Rio Negro, 
Februarj- 1843. 
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« 




£. 


f. 


d. 


jTorsesj hroken-in and trained for the laeso. 


each . 


2 


10 





Mares, each .... 




1 


12 





Bullocks , , • . . . 




1 








Mules , , 




2 


10 





Sheep , , 







2 





Goatfl ,, 







1 


6 


Pigs ,, . . . 







8 


a 


Wheat, per fanega, containing rather more 


than 








three busheU 




2 








Barley ditto ditto ditto . 




1 


4 





Indian com, ditto ditto ditto . 




3 








Onione, per thousand 




1 


7 





Potatoes, ditto (do not thrive well) 










Garlic, diUo . . • . 




I 


5 





Pumpkins, each 










4 


Melons , , 










5 


Vegelnblc marrow , , 
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Salt, per fanega .... 







2 





Apple* . ' 












Pear* . 












Nectarioes 
Peaches . 


, average price per bu«hel 


1 . 





i\ 





Grapes , 












Tigs 











^. — Course of the Hume River, frcmi the Ililh Dtslneta go i/ia 
Junction of the Morumhidgee. Bj Captain Ciiarlki Stukt. 
Communicated by Lord Stavlev, 

Vhen, in the year 1838, I made up my mind to conduct a imrty 
ri'crland from New South Wales U> South Austraiiu, I A^tutt' 
dined on makinj=r my private interest as much as fv;s«iblo sub- 
enrient lo p^ograpbical research, by tracinf( the IJumr. i\it¥a\' 
rards, from where it crosses the main rood to p4;rt Fhdlip, to thit 
douih of the Morumbidgee, at which point it h>scs th«t above 
■Be and becomes the Murray. The distance Ixsing aU^ut !J60 
■bs, I was anxious to ascertain the nature of Uie country aloofp 
hisits unknown course, and by fixing the ptiints of junctiim of 
Is several tributaries. \o complete the survey of thi; streams fall- 
ng into the interior from the S. B. angle of tho contio«Dt. 
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I accordingly assembled my pnrty at ihe lowest (liigbesl?) station 
on the Hume in the month of April, 1838, and commenced mj^™ 
journey by moving alonjr its ri^ht bunk and fulluwing it in a imeAb^^ 
erly direction iiuo the low and depressed inlcrior. In latitude 
34** 48' S., and in longitude 14G** 3' E , we passed the junction of 
the Ovens, a sin.dl rivpr coming from the S.E., and consequeniljf 
falling into the ilume on the opp>site bank to that along wbicJl 
we were travelling. We had already cleared the hilly country; 
and now found the river flats backed by extensive plains, traverse 
by belts of trees, and ctnered with salsolaceous vegetation. The 
river held a course rather to the northward of west, the descent 
being still roiisider;ihlf*. Alx*ut 'i.') miles below the junction of 
the Ovens, however, the current in the river became feebler, its 
waters were lurtiid, the flats along its banks expanded, and ap* 
peared subject u* inundation, and detached masses of reeds were 
scattered over ihem : these, at length, almost covered the primary 
levels, and, by llie increasing height of the rings upon the trees, 
we judged that wo were pressing into a region subject at limes 
to deep and extensive floods. Accordingly, as We ad\*anced, the 
reeds closed in uptm us. and we moved through them ahnig nar- 
row lanes or openings which the natives hail burnt, the re 
forming an arch over our heads, and growing to the height of 
or 20 feel. Our jvrogress was im|>eded bv hollows, and the 
were inlersecled by cLannels for carrying off the back waters fron 
the extremity of tlie alluvial flats. 

On the '23rd of May, in latiivide 35* 52', we were suddenly 
stopped by a small junction from the N.E., which the natives (nu- 
merous hereabouts), cjillcd the *' Delangen." They informed us 
that the country lo the N. was under water, as indeetl its apj>ear- 
ance indicated, and that the country in front of us was impassable. 
It was in truth rin open expanse of reeds, into which the Hume 
directly led. In the event, therefore, of our being unable to pro- 
ceed to the N.VV,, it would here become necessary for us lo croij 
the river ; but, as 1 wished lo ascertain the nature of the counlfjA 
upon my right before 1 determined on this step, I sent my old fol-^^ 
lower Frazer into it, wlio reported lo me ihat it wouUl be idle to 
attempt a p.'issage with dr:ns, for that it was traversed by deep 
creeks full of dead timber and masked by reeds, and that the fur- 
ther he procecdetl. the softer did the ground become under his 
horse's feel. VVe were therefore obUijed lo cross the Hume a 
little above the junction of the small stream which had stopped 
us._ On the left bank, lu)wever, we were still in the midst of 
reeds, ihrouirh whitli we could not liave pushed but for the nar- 
row lanes made in them by the natives. VVe ctmld not, however, 
approach ihe river for two days, and when we again came ui>oii 
it, it was just issuing from a vast marsh ; its waters were muddy, 
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and iu channel ronsulerablj diminished. Instead, however, of 
liuliling a course to the westward, the Hume at this point sud- 
denly chanp:ed it to the eastward of S,, flowing through a barren 
country of white tenacious clay, aljove the reach of flood, but of 
the most glo<tuiv character. It had just been fired by natives: 
the trees were scathed to their very summits, and the trunks of 
those which had fallen were smoking on the ground. 

On the 20tb of June, the river still running to the eastward of 
S., we suddenly found ourselves stopped by a deep river of some 
size, znosi beautifully fringf^d with acacia of a dark green hue. 
This was the Goulburn, which we had struck about a mile above 
its junction with ihe Hume, in latitude 30" 3\ and in longitude 
144° 58'.* On crossing the Goulburn, I found that some other 
over-land parly had been here before nie, and at the junction 
saw that Mr. Bonney had cut his name on one of the trees. It 
appeared therefore that be and Mr. Hawden had taken the line 
of the Goulburn on iheir way to South Australia: instead, how- 
ever, of keeping the banks of the Humo, these gentlemen crossed 
the hard and extensive plains which surround the hollow througli 
which the Hume flows. On the other hand, 1 kept to the river, 
encamping on its banks every night, sometimes without firewood, 
the weather being cold and frosly. We traversed a country sub- 
ject to AoimI, of a blistered soil, and heavy for the teams to drag 
through, and we at length once more got into the region of 
reeds. 

On the 30lh of June we sighted Mount Hope» of Sir Thomas 
Mitchell, bearing S.W., distant about 14 miles; and lost sight of 
it on the 5th of July, bearing S.S.E., distant about 18 miles. At 
this point we could see some lofty trees lo our left; but we were 
in the midst of reeds, which extended over an immense flat, 
bounded in the distance by a dnrk bell of Kucalypti, the inter- 
vening space being one entire marsh. On the ^ih of July we 
came ujwn a small river, with steep earthy banks, which I pre- 
sume to be the VVhimera of Sir Thumas Mitchell, on whose 
tracks we got the following day, about 2 miles lo ihe westward of 
its junction with the Hume. 1 t;ould not observe any impression 
of h(irses or cattle lo indicate thai any one had been ihere, but 
discovered the marks of tiorses" hoofs lower down the Hutne, at 
a division of its channel where it forms several flat and reedy 
islands. 

1 made a report of this journey to Sir George Gipps, on my 
return lo Sydney, but I did not al that time forward any chart ; 
I have now, however, iLe honour of enclosing one. 

I should state that the river is navigable along its whole 



• The MS. bu H6« 5S', evidently a clerical eiror.— Eo. 
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X. — BotUe from Turhaf Haideri, in Khord&aji, to the river Jleri 
Btul, on the borders of Sistdn. Exlrarlc<l from ihe Journals of 
tUc laic Dr. Frkdkrick Forbes, E.I.C.S. 

[Dr. Forbes'a Journal, kept with great care and peraeverance during 
Kis travels in Mesopotamia, and l»is journey from Trebizonde, bv Tchriu 
and Me&h-hed, to ilie banks of the Hcri Kud, near the Lake Zerreh, 
is well deserving of publication ; but as the greater part of it deacribca 
routes already known by the narratives of former travellers, and a part 
of it liaa been printed in the * Journal of the Royal Geo^aphical 
Society,' * the only portion which could be given in this volume ia 
that which curries the reader over untrodden ground, by a new route, 
through the southern part of Khorasan, a country rarely visited by 
Europeans. These notes, put down in the short intervals snatched from 
rest and visitors during long and harassing marches, show such un- 
wearied ardour in all useful inquiries, and are so clearly and agreeably 
expressed, aa to have required nothing but a few verbiil correciions, for 
which, as for the orthography t oi the Persian words and names, and the 
foot-notes added, the Foreign Secretary must be held responsible. 

The journal mentioned above^ (ills two sniall quarto volumes of 168 
and 146 closely-written pages. An account of the visit to the Sinjdr 
(Shincar of Scripture) hills, E. of Mi'tsul (properly Mouail), in 1838, 
and daily remarks made on the road from Trebizonde t« Tehnin, and 
during a short residence there in April, 1841, lill the first, and the 
second volume contains the renuiinder of Dr. Forbears journal kept on 
his wav from Tehrdii through Mesh-hed, where he also made some stay, 
and Turbati Ilaideri. to the bauka of the Heri Ri'id, where his remarks 
terminate abruptly, on Saturday thc2Gth of June, 1841. 

As this was quite a private record of what the traveller saw and expe- 
rienced, it could not be printed witliout some revision, and perhaps a few 
Cipliuiatory notes ; but the liveliness and perspicuity of the narrative, 
amiable traits of character, judicious observations, and variety of objects 
noticed in almost every page, make the render deeply lament the prema- 
ture termination of Dr. Forbes's life and labours : and though preceding 
travellers have described the former part nf his route, it can scarcely be 
doubted that the publication of his remarks would be an acceptable addi- 
tion lo our knowledge of the countries through which he passed. — F. S.] 

-Having assembled our party 
4tf Haider, J we left Turbat 



June 6tk, 1841 {Trinity Sunday). - 
m the afternoon near the sbnne 



• Vol. ix., p. 409. 

f Which is lli« motlification of that «taKliihcd by Sir M'illiftm Jones and Sir 
Chjur|<v Wilkinai gmierally ful lowed m thU book ; the coiiMiiaiitj are »omide<l oj* in 
£ogliBh, vowels as in Italian and Gennan. 

J Kotlm-d-dii) Haider, n tlwcendaiit of Sefiyu-d-<liij of the race of Hmeiii, Kcoiid 
•on of 'All, wai the father of IsmiU Sefi (improperly called Sophi), loumler of tlie 
Sa&vi mcc of kings iit Persia, who from bim ani alw culled Haideri*. lie first in- 
troduccil the ^xm of the red shawl twi»ted round the cup in twelve fulds, wiM'iice tlic 
Torlit Rave the Persiaiti the iiame of Kizil-bdshes (Re<l-hi'ada^. — D'Hcrbelol, Bibl. 
Orient. V. Haidar. The proper nome of 'furbat {i.e. the Sepidchre) is Ziivtli. — /eh^ii- 
numi, p. 319. 
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Haklerf at 8 o'clock, soon after sunset, and kcpl 170' EJ 
(S. b^ E. J S.) through lanes and grardens, til!, proceeding in tbtf 
same direelion, we passed over broken ground and ravine*, anq 
then croftscd si>mc low rounded hills, in a S.E. direction, whic 
brought us into an extensive and perfccilj level, clavey» KuidyJ 
naked plain, with here and there a scanty sprinkling of aromatic 
plants. The casdes and villafi^ea of Hind-abad and Moliadiued^ 
abid, about 1 1 and 12 miles from Turbal respectively, were surJ 
rounded by fine fields of rij>ened corn. Tbc Utter must at on 
tune have been a place of strength and importance, though noi< 
in ruins, if one might jud^c from the height and solidity of iti 
square outer wall, surrounded by a deep and wide ditch. It 
also a second or inner wall, and the whole is commanded bv 
lofty and massive tower in its centre. The present inhabitant! 
of these and several other villages in this district are of rii>f 
race. From thence we advanced towards the rounded end ofi 
chain of hills, or rather a single hill, of considerable length, sai4 
to be half-way between Khafl and Gunabad;* passed the castle 
of Gi'et, or Ki'ct.f inhabited by I'ls; and, keeping through fields 
in which most of the crop was already cut, and collected on tktfH 
threshing-floors, halted, a little before 2 a.m., on Monday the 7tl^| 
of June, in an extensive mciulow about half a mile from the vil- 
lage, knee-deep in natural grass, to get a few hours' sleep and 
recruit our cattle, having as yet only got over about half our 
journey to Fazlmand. 

7//f. — Having left our halting-place at 5 A.M., soon after sun- 
rise, and kej)t a southerly course through meadows and broken 
ground* after crossing some water-courses, into one of which ond 
of my mules fell, and my baggage had a very narrow escape (rom 
being thoroughly drenched (such a misfortune beiug about the 
last that one would have exjiecled in a country s<i parched 
arid as this), we reached, ai a quarter before 7 a.m.. the wi 
gravelly bed of a river called the Fazlmand Rud (Fazlmani 
river). It is the stream which rises from the Pass of Kdmeh to" 
the N. of Turhat, and flows eastward of that town. In striking 
across the country by a shorter palli, we had here altogether lot 
our way, and kept for some time along the bed of the stream 
filled with tall reeds and lamarjsk-bushes. On approaching 
rocky height, some of the more timorous of our parly, of whom* 
we had n(*l a few, raised an alarm that horsemen were in sight, 
having been deceived by the dark shadows of the rocky clefts in 
the morning sun. We therefore sent out horsemen on every side 
to reconnoitre the ground, which was certainly in every way fa 
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* Tills place is also called Juuibad. 
Little Tun), — Jeb&ti-uuni&, p. 326. 
f Perbapt Giyet ur Kiyct. 
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able to the concealment or attack of a hr>stlle parlv, being Lilly 
and broken, and full of deep ravines and pruUies, the drv beds of 
rain- torrents. The only fruit of our search, however, was the dis- 
covery of a (ew cows grazing in a hollow. At 10 minutes hcforc 
7 A.M. we got into the path of which wo were in search, and 
keej)ing S., at 8 a.m. reached Sha'bch, half in ruins, and sur- 
rounded by traces of former extensive cultivation, having at the 
same time the ruined village of Ushturdn (Camels) half a mile to 
the right. We stjon afterwards passed the ruinous and descried 
castle of 'Ali-al);ld ('All's abode), surrounded by fields of barley 
nearly ripe, and near them a party of people in tents, who hatl 
come lo reap the com. The ruinetl castle of Sa'ad-abnd lay 
at some distance to the right. Having got a draught of dtigh 
(butler-milk), we proceeded in the same course, and at 9 A.M. 
reached the castle* o( Fazlmand. 

Not being able to gel any tolerable accommodation in the con- 
fined and filthy houses there, we moved onwards about a mile 
further, to a meadow on the bank of the small stream already 
mentioned, where we found a partv of horsemen in the service of 
the serdarf of Turbai, who gave up to us two small tcnls. The 
difference of temperature between the plain of Turbat and that 
containing the villages of Hind-abdd. Mohammed-abd^b Fazl- 
mand, &c., is so great, that while the former was covered with 
snow, the latter was fresh and green, although ihcy are only sepa- 
rate<l by a narrow chain of hills of no great height. 

Fazlmand contains about forty families; and as it possesses two 
kanats (artificial water-ct)urses) of brackish water, a good deal nf 
ground about it is cultivated. Its inhabitants are chiefly Ms, with 
a few Kizil-bash (Red-heads, i. e. Persians) ri'ayyats (i.e. tri- 
butaries). A party of sixty Ti'muri horsemen is slatione<l here lo 
watch the movements of the plundering hordes of Turkomans 
from Merv. The water of this small stream (which, when full, 
runs by Jangal. but is lost in the desert) is here brackish. Assti- 
ftPtida <jf indJfTcrenl quality is said to be gathereil between this 
place, Turbat, and Gundbad. Little or no game or other wild 
animals are found in this district, with the exception of the g(ir- 
kbar (wild ass. or onager) and the wdd boar. 1 passed the day. 
though warm, pleasantly enough. The suwdr bdshi (head horse- 
soldier), who waited on me, sent me a present of u lamb; and we 
bad brought a quantity of ice in the tiibrahs (saddle-bags) from 
Turbat, which here proved a great luxury. In the evening, also, 
I bathed in the stream, and fell much refreshed by it, 

^th. — VVe left our ground at 3d minutes before I a.m., and, 
crossing the stream, kept a generally southern course, winding 
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amnn^ sandy hills covered with lainiirisks. and ihen over a drv 
naketl plain, bounded lo ihe rig^hl by low rocky hills. Our guides. 
of wbom we Lad two, were ojnstaiitly Tcmindinsr as thai the roads . 
here were very unsafe ; but ibcv said they liad chosen ihe lotver 
and more level of two as the safest and best. Wc iherefore 
muffled the bells of our baggjage-mules, and moved on in a close 
bo<ly. We heard the cry ot s<>me wild asses, but could neither 
sec them nor slop to look for them. At half-past 3 AM. we 
pfissud the ruined and descried castle of Jennel-abiid (Paradise 
Place), which might now be more fitly namcil .linn-iibad (Demons' 
Place). It stands in the level plain, and a little way beyond il 
we came lo an empty tank (hauz). When we haheil for the 
Muselmdn numa/ or prayer, there was a long discussion among 
some of our party about the direction of the Kiblah (the bearing 
of Mecca, ihe point lo which they ought to turn in prayer). On^ 
or two of tliem had turned their faces westwards, and the others 
followed their eaiample. One from Kandahar took a star (Sirius) 
lor his guide, supposing that its direction would be the same 
wherever he might be ; and he said that ihey were so taught by 
the m^jjhts (doctors of the law). Another had a Kib!ah-num4,* 
or compass, made at Isfahan, for that place, and fancied that 
change of place made no difference in the matter. After pro- 
ceeding in the same direction, and passing over much ground that ^_ 
had been under cullivatitm, we reached, at 5 a.m., the castle of ^| 
Jangal Ha'ider-abad (H(i*ider-abad-W(M»d), the whole population 
of which appeared to have turned out to witness our arrival. I 
had tolerable quarters in a long narrow nM>m, with several oj>en- 
ings t*> the N.E., serving as ventilators or Ijild-girs (wind- ^ 
catchers). This was part of a building dignified by the name of H 
the mesjid (mosque), the court of which contained a large covered ^* 
tank (hauz) of rain-water. I had a visit from the yuz-bdshi 
(centurion) of the suwars (cavalry) stnlioned here, at C>unabad» ^H 
and Fazlmand. He was very civil and attentive, and is a son of ^| 
the nayib (chief) of the nearest of the cluster of villages named 
Gunabad. He gave me a letter to his father. He said that ^^ 
7^abas is 60 farsangs (220 miles) from hence^ and Tun 14 far* ^| 
sangs (44 mili-s). ^* 

The people of this place are very poor and miserable. As 
there arc no wells or kanaLs (water-courses), they depend entirely ^H 
on the rain for their supply of water ; and if that fails, or is ( 
scanty, little or no corn can be raisetl, so that their fields some- 
times lie untouched for years together. From the strong saline 
impregnation of the soil, all their water is brackish. The harvest 

• Lilcmlly " .SUivr-Kiblali." A line ncro«R it »how« llic directiou of thr Kibloh^ 
with respect to tbv nierididti of (he placo for whic)i it iscotutructcft It ii not properly I 
a oompMB, 
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fipre is gpnprally reckoned at 80 days after the Nau-rii/ " ('20lh 
March — Isi April), and the crops are now ripe. Ai Fazhriiuid 
lheyrij>en at about the same lime, and al Hind-abdd, MoKauuned- 

d, and Kiet, 10 days earlier. 

aiigal. or, as it is commonly called, Jangal Ilnuler-ab^d (the 
fH^ of Ilaidcr-abad), belonjjcd to ihc late Tsu Khan, who 
built and peopled it. Since his death it has ^owe lo ruin, and 
may now contain about forty families within and without the 
walls, half lis and half Kizil-b^h ri* ayyats. This villa°fe is now 
the property of the Hazrat Imam [Rlza], but the rapacity *»f the 
priesthood | is more ruinous than the violence of other lein{>oral 
proprietors. There is a lar^c bund, or dam, in the hills alx>ve 
Janjjnl. which formerly supplied water for the cultivation of corn 
to the extent of "2 or 3 miles round tlie place, but it is now out of 
repair. The estimated expense of repairinji: it is aljoiit 1000 
tdmdns (500/.), and the increase of annual income to the pro- 
prietors would be about 3000 (1500/.), yet they never think of 
lavinj; out the money. J The distances from hence are — to 
Koshaniiwan, 7 farsangs (*J0 miles) ; to Gun^bad, 13 farAaugs 
(48 milcii). 

Intending to move to Roshanawan in the evening, as the march 
was long and waterless. I got two horsemen from the yilz-bisbf to 
accompany us, and set out at a quarter before 6 p.m., keeping a 
W.S.VV, course over a level plain, with some cultivated fields lo 
the riirhl, protected by sundry towers. We passed by the ruinous 
and deserted castle of Sangiil, half a mile distant on our right, 
and continuing through sandy and broken ground, reached a 
covered tank (liauz), where we halted for evening praver (nam&z) 
at a quarter past 7 P.M. As our road to-nighl was said to be par- 
ticularly esposetl lo ^siis from the Turkomans, we ii.xik the pre- 
caution <»f having a knrawul (sentinel) and rear-guard, muiiling 
the bells of the mules, and forbidding smoking. We now pro- 
ceeded over sandy ground covered with tamarisks, in a S.W. 
direction, towards a dead level with a smi>oth, clayey, naked sur- 
face. SiMjn after midnight we had a conical hill, in a low range, 
3 miles on our right, and a ruined tank (haux) to the left of the 
path. 

S)th. — At 1 o'clock A.M. we reached our halting- pi ace^ Rusha- 

• Literally ** New (Year's) Day," the Persian term for Uie Vernal Equinox ; itrictly, 
the day mi which the Suit eiitcn Ariel : it ii noy kept either at the eiid of &Iarcb or 

the lirf^inning uf April. — FroserB Khomsan, p. 21-1. 

t Or. FiirlK>s lueaiit iin dotiht tlie mnllJis uiiil iliTTishet who are employed to pray at 
the liHiih uf Imam. Though tht* Mtisfliii.'iii9 have relit^iuus orUerfl aud endowed 
raoM|titfft and (iiaturiea, they tiave nu priesls ur prieithiKtii. 

\ Prulmbly ItcrauH! aoy profit th<*y might make would *o^}\\ he ah6(*rhed by avanffls 
or exlortioiui iDtponed on tJieni by the ageots of tlie Shkli. This secuu to liave escaped 
" I AUlbor'niotice. 
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ndwan, and I went to sleep in the rot)l air, in an enclosure wbicb ' 
surrounds llic outer part of the village. Ruahanawan, as well a$ 
several other villages, belongs to the Hazral Imam,* and was 
farmed, together with six or seven more, to the amir of Kapn for 
2000 t(jm4ns (1000/.) per annum; but ibis year, these villages 
have been put under the superintendence of men appointed by 
Huji Mirzi Musa Khan, guardian of the property of the Imdm 
Kizii at Mcsh-hed. One of these men is now here to look after 
the produce of the harvest^ which they are now reaping. In 
these villages the owner takes three-fourths of the produce 
(wheat, barley* and cotton)* and leaves the remainder to the cul* ^m 
tivators. ^M 

R<Ssbanawan consists of about forty houses, mostly outside of ^^ 
the castle, surrounded by a slight mud-wall. There is a good 
mosque, and also a fine lank (hauz) of burnt brick, which is only 
opened in the hot weather. The supply of water is regulated ^J 
and drawn off by a large brass cock, to prevent waste ; and this is ^M 
the only place in the East where I have seen that contrivance ^^ 
applied. The water is as cold as ice. This mosque and tank 
were built only abi^t 100 years ago (a.d. 1740, a.ii. 1154), but 
the name of their buililer, the benefactor of the place, is already 
forgotten. There is a scanty supply of slightly brackish running 
water from a spring in the high ground to the VV, 

I had a visit from the steward or man employed by the pro- 
prietor to overlook the affairs of this and the other villages. He 
was an old sayyed (shen'f, or descendant of the Prophet) ajid baji 
(pilgrim), who had been formerly a merchant, and bad seen a 
giKHl deal of the world. He was intelligent, and free from much 
of the bigotry and prejudices of his caste and country. In conse- 
quence of the want of rain this year, the crops have been un- 
usually scanty, and the h^ji said he should be content to take 70 
per cent, of the quantity usually produced; and in the evening 
the reapers, when they returned from their work, brought several 
baskets <y}i blighted atul halffdled ears of corn as a sample of the 
crop, to induce the liilji to moderate his demands upon them. I 
hud many applications for medicine, and saw one or two dreadful 
cases of siphylis, which in this country appears still to retain 
much of that virulence which at one time made it so much feared 
in England. 

At 1 1 o'clock P.M.. soon after the moon rose, we set out, and 
proceeding W.S.VV., in the direction of some low hummocks, passed 
through ground that had at one lime been under cultivation. 

IGM.'^At 10 minutes past 1 a.m. we had the castle of Naukir 

• See p. UO. TlieTurbal or Tomb (properly Tumului) oi'tlie loiiui Ri<4 is richly 
etiduwetl fur (lie niaiiitemiitcc uf nioll&ji (docturs) iUikl dcrvuLes, wUu Uuy and niglU 
perTurm reliKioiti aervicei befidc the shrine. 
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on Uie right ; and afterwards taking a W.S. W, course, passed a 
mill, some huts, and a tower near a small brook, by the ruins of a 
village. From hence we kept alonc^ the flat, bare, and clayey 
plain in a south-westerly direction, and at half-past 2 A.M. reached 
the gardens of the nearest of the Gundbad villages^ and at a 
quarter past 3 a.m. the village of Deluwi itself. 

We were kept a long liinc wailing for quarters, as the n^yib, 
or ketkhtxJa (head-uian), could not he found; hut at last I got 
gjood quarters in the house of a weaver, and was soon aftenvardi 
visited by the niyib, an old hiiji. father of the yiizbashi at 
Jangal. He was followed by several large trays of muU>erries, 
plums, and apricots; and soon afterwards by a gcjod breakfast, 
whicli was the more acceptable as, with the exception of the 
mulberries, the fruil was barely ripe. The old man himself was 
very kind, attentive, and gwid-humoured, but wanted the intelli- 
gence and education of the merchant h;lji of yesterday. He 
paid me several visits in the course of the day, accompanied by 
a train of his followers, whose curiosity was most childish and i 
boundless at everything I showed them, from a compass to a bit! 
of India-rubber; gaping with open mouths, in the utmost asto- 
nishment, and piuring in a continual succession of questions, 
5ome of them most ridiculous. The only exception was an old 
weaver, who appeared a particularly acute and intelligent man, 
and questioned me much about our laws, government. tScc. The 
weavers here struck me very much as resembling a class of (Ope- 
ratives in Scotland, now fast disapjiearing, the hand-loom weavers 
— as similarity of habits, no douLu, begets similarity of disjK>sition 
to some extent. They all appeared intelligent, given lo ptdilics, 
disputatious, and possessed of a quaint and independent humour 
very different from that of the generality uf Persians. The 
three points in our laws and customs which most surprise and 
puzzle the Orientals are, the inheritance of our throne by a queen, 
the absence of slavery or vassalage, and the prohibition of poly- 
gamy. The old man joined me in maintaining the advantages 
and expediency of monogamy,. and said thai, although some took 
as many wives as they couhl keep, yet, apart from their law, and 
as a matter of common sense and prudence, one wife is sufficient 
for every man. 

The products of this place (which is 40 farsangs [ITjO miles] 
from Tabas, and at a like distance from Mrsh-hcd, Bihrjdn,* and 
Herdt) are silk, fruit, opium, and cotton. Much coarse while 
cotton-cloth is also made here, the bulk of the population being 
weavers. 

* The name of tlii* place, a a;rrupti«n uf MUirjau (Joliiii immi, p. 3;tfl), }ms been 
changed tty our ludiau travellers iulo Bheerjoon, Uecrjuou, Ue«rjuiiii, BurjiiuiJ, 
Burjuu, &c. 
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Deluwi' is a lar^e vilb^ro, with a ruinous rasllo* and about lOOl 
bouses, and numerous gardens well supplied with water bv sub- 1 
terrancan water-pipes. | It is about 1 larsanjj (4 miles) from I 
J6nn'n, the residence of the x\ky\h, or khdn (chief), of Gunabad«| 
and 4 farsangs (14 miles) from RiSshanawan. 

I had many visits in the course of the daj, and a good sped-j 
men of the extraortlinary ignorance among the Mubamme<lans.^ 
even of some who have ])retensions to learning, and might be 
supposed to kntnv belter. A sawed gravely asked me whether 
we English perform the hiij,j. or pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Deluwi cont(iins about 300 j>eople of Arab race, ibe hijf 
Limself Iw^ing one of ihem. lie pays to the shah for this WUa 
30 Khon5sdn, = 70 'Irak tomans '(35/.). and 70 kharwarsj 
grain. The opium (ibtained here is of an inferior quality ; ira- 
gac-anth and p^nlbanutn are f*)und in the neighb*iurhix>d, but no 
assafretida. Two of the hiiji's sons were carried off hy the Tur- 
komiins some years ago, and it cost him 150 tomans (175/.) 
ransom them. They are at present in the hills with the flocks 
The heal was so great that I was driven to the nxjf for the night. 

11/A. — We left Deluwi at 1*2 i».m,, soon after the moon ba 
risen, and kept in a southerly direction through corn-fields. At 
half past 12 we passed Gunabad, which has the rank of a town: 
its houses and gardens cover a great extent of ground. The. 
castle is large, with very strong and lofty mud walls and towersJ 
The whole cluster of the neighbouring villages is named afte 
lliis place, though the present residence of the hakim (governor) 
is Jiimm. (lunaliad was formerly the property, or at least ia 
the jurisdiction uf Haji 'AH IVaki, khan of Tabas, but it waa 
taken from him about a year ago by the ami'r (prince) of K^yin; 
au<l, aflcr S(»nie fighting on both sides without loss of life, was 
taken from both by the Asef-ed-dauleh (prime minister of the 
shiih). who has since kept possession of it; but the place has 
suficred much. The luliabitanls of the l<»wn of Gunabad arc 
Persian ri' ayyats (tributaries). From Cunabad we kept a south- 
westerly course, and at 4h. I(*m. p.m. reached the town of Kakh, 
after a slight ascent, and got quarters in the small and only car- 
ravan-serJii which it possesses; the owner of which, a sayyed, was^g 
very civil and attentive. I had a visit imme<liately afterwardi^^ 
from the nayib, a morose, puritanical-looking sayyed and mdlU, 
with bis son. an agroeable, intelligeal lad. The n^vib had been 
in Mesh-hed when Klach arrived rhere about the surrender of 
Ghoriyan, and, taking me for tlmt gentleman, as I was also a , 
hakjm, began a long string of inquiries about the arraDgeineat| 

• JUlaii. + Kiriz. 

\ One kliarwiLt (uM-luiul) it equal to about 7251U. GiiglUh ; but as noancuuld can^^ 
lucb a loAi), the lL*rm may prrliu|j8 be used merely to denote a great weiglil. — F. S. 
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that liad been made with the sbAh, until I undeccive<l biin. The 
town of Kakb, or K^g:h, is situated on a rising orround at the 
base of a range of hills, and contains about 300 houses, four 
^od mosques, two of wliich arc large and well-built ; two col- 
leges,* six baths, forty tanks (hauz'), and several water-courses 
(kandls). The shrine of Imam Zadeh Sultj^n Mohammed is n 
fine building*. He was a brother of the Imdm Riza. The 
original building was erected bj one of the Sdmdnian kings, but 
enlarged and rebuilt by Shah Ismd'i'l Safavi. The imam's tomb 
is covered with brocade, and a number of mollas are constantly 
employed in reading the Kor^In near it. It has, however, fallen 
much into decay, especially the dome ; of the inscription round 
which, formed of lacquered tiles, a large piece has fallen away. 
Some time ago a person left a sum of money for the repair of the 
tomb, but. as is usually the case with respect to bequests in 
Persia, as in other places, it was mi3appropriate<l ; and what was 
laid out sufficed only to collect some materials for the work, and 
to erect a scaffolding round the dome, which will remain till the 
rotten wood-work increases the ruin which it was nitentled to 
prevent or remedy. The chief mos(|ue| was erected by a sayyed, 
SI native of the place, in A, it. 1 180 (a.d, 1766), and has a good 
col lege J attached to it. Provisions of every kind arc cheap and 
abundant here (I lx)ught three sheep for my people for 3.v. (v/,) ; 
but the inroads of the Turkomans, and the want of a ready 
market iur the produce, keep down industry. A houi ] 0<K) 
K.iyin, or 500 Khorasan mans (7500 lbs.) of opium are gathered 
here annually, and it sells at from 3 to 6 kir.'ms per man : being 
cheap this year, on account of the non-arrival of traders or aira- 
vans § from Pokhdrd, who used generally to buy up all the quan- 
tity produced, most likely for the China market. The opium 
yielded by poppies raised without irrigation is finer and ileurer 
than that collected from plants which have been artificially wa- 
tered. The juice, cleaned from impurities, is called shcra*-f- 
tiryak,|| and sold in small cakes at from 16 shdhls^ to 1 old kirin 
thes^r.** 

In the evening they furnished me with most original-looking 
candles, being rec<ls wrapped round with clouts of cotton thread, 
and dipped in tallow. From the ncighlKmring village* alniut 
2000 Khorasan tomans (of 25 Pat-h'alt shahi kirdni to the 
i6na&a), 2500/., are annually raised by the government, 

12fA. — We left Kikh at 1 a.m., aiid kept a S.S.W. cotirse be- 
tween low hills, towards a pass which we reached at lb. 40in. a.m. 
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** 1 t^r=:9niUkil»=:I8niifcl^l« of Tabric; vA iO §ti 
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It was steep and difficult, and ibe descent on the other side bad. 
Having pot out Jroiii among ihe liills lo ihe edge of the plain of 
Ntm Balluk, we halted at 3h. loua. to allow ilie loiterers U> joii^| 
UB. At 4 we halted a^in, opposite lo the village of KaJ'ah^ 
Sanguri, half a mile distant on the left : all the occupants oi 
which, chiefly women, appeared to be assembled on the walls, 
watching- our motions, and evidently not a little suspicious of our 
intentions. Having proceeded at 4h. 5in. in the same direciioai^| 
at 5h. 15m. we reached the village and castle* of Deshti PijixJ^I 
1 took up my quarters in the mosque, but finding the place un- 
comfortable, and hearing that the brother of Nejcf Ivh4n was a! 
Khidrf, only 2\ miles distant, I determined to move onwards lo 
that place, much against the will of the rest of my party. 

Deshti Piyiiz is a large village, and one continued garden of 
mulberry and fruit trees. It contains about 100 families of 
Kizil-b«4shes, and belongs to Kfipn. Its products are fruit, sdkv^_ 
a little ci)tton> and opium. Near the principal mosque there is J^| 
magnificent chindr (plane-tree), about 12 feel in diameter. The^ 
extent of cultivated ground here was formerly much greater than 
at present, as is shown by the traces of the plough and dry water 
courses and kauats in the plain. f We set out again from Deshd 
Piyiiz at 5h. 55m. a.m., on a course S.E. by S., towards Khidr 
which we reached at Gh. 30m., but met with a verj' inhospitably 
reception, and it was only after waiting about an hour and a half 
that 1 got a shady spot under a tree in a garden to spread m| 
carpet tm. 1 had a visit from the nayib. a brother of Nejef Khun 
who offered his services when 1 no longer wanted them ; h<| 
however, sent me a breakfast, and the present of a iliseased goal^l 
which I returned lo him, as none of my party would h>ok ai ii. 
The animal had probably remained in the ^'illage from being 
unable lo accompany the flocks to the hills. 

Khidri, or Khidr Beg. contains about 100 houses outside of 
the ruinous castle, chiefly occupied by Arabs and shepherds; 
and they had a number of black tents pitched outside of the 
viDnge, like those used by the I'lsJ for their dairy operations. 
The ndyib could give me no account of his race ; from whence 
or when they had first come into this country ; but said he be-j 
lievod that his ancestors came from the neighbourhootl i»f Alaska^T 
There are here some extensive gardens of mulberry and olhc 
fruit trees; and a little silk of good quality, barley, wheat, and 
turnips is produced. The people complained much of povertyj 
and said they had only barley-bread, mulberries and turni]>s tol 
eat, and that they prayed that we might come and lake the coun«^ 



* Kol'ab. f Artificiiil clianueli for water. 

X Like ibotc ufthe V{iruk or migratnry Turkvniiiis iti Asiatic Turkvy^. 
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try. I told ibem tljat it was scarcely such an one as we should 
covet. Some applc-irees bore a fine crop; but ilie fruit was 
small, and wtlhout flavour. The crops are not yet ripe here: 
llie tragacanth grows in the hills, but the gum is not gathered: 
a little sesamuju is cullivated for its oil, as well as at Kakh, where 
the castor-oil plant* is also giown. Raw silk is sold here at the 
rale of from G to 10 kiriins for a man of 40 sers of 9 miskdls 
eiich. The wild ass.f in herds of from 40 to 50, abounds, and 
wild boars are so numerous that they destroy half the crops ; and 
the niiWb complained that, although all that could be found were 
killed, their numbers never appeared to be diminished. There 
is a very great difference between the temperature of Khidri and 
Gunabad: here the cold immediately after sunset was very un- 
pleasant. 

13//:. — \Ve loailed, and set out about Ih. 55m. a.m., and kept 
a course S. by E. over a plain strewed with loose stones and 
gravel, and at 4h. 30m. entered a narrow winding defile, running 
between steep hills, through which runs a small brook, bord<»red 
by wild n>ses and sweet briars, barberries, willows, and tamarisks. 
After ascending for an hour anil <i half we reached, at 5h. 30m. 
A.M., the highest point of the defile, where there is a ruinous 
stone-tower, probably occupied formerly by a guard for the 
defence of the pass. From hence we kept a W. direction in our 
descent. At 5h, 40m. a.m., where the ravine opens a little be- 
tween the hdls, we had a bare, reddish, rounded hill oi a very 
Angular ap])earance on the right, about 200 feel high, — the de- 
posit from a calcareous spring called here Tursh-db.+ On 
ascending the hill we found the summit ILittish and rounded, 
about 6 yards in diameter, occupied to within a couple of feet 
of the edge by a pool of disct>loured water, from nearly the centre 
of which issued a considerable body of clear water, mmglcd with 
much carbonic acid gas. The depth of the basin was about 2 
feet ; the temperature of the mixed water and gas, where it issuefl, 
53" Fahr. ; its tiiste slightly acid and pungent, with a very faint 
earthy odour. None of the water finds its way to the bottom of 
the hill ; the calcareous matter, which it contains in great abun* 
dance, tieing rapidly de]xisitcd in a solid form, and the aqueous 
part evaporated. The whole of a large hill above that which 
contains the spring, is a deposit of the same kind, rising to a 
height of between 300 and 400 feet, but of an old dale ; and the 
valley below, for the distance of nearly a mile to the S., is strewed 
n*ith huge blocks of it. Much of the older formation is translu- 
cent and colourless : the later is deeply tinged with iron. This 
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spring" is said to cure all sorts of disenst'S ; ami the people, vr 
sick, resort to it from the neighbouring villages. Ilaviii^r 
joined our parly, at ^\c minutes before Gam., wc kept a so, 
weslcrn course llirough a narrow valley, containing one or ti 
brackish springs: the declivilics of the bills on cither side bei 
cultivated in palcbrs for the dry, or dayiineb (])eimanent) 
which, however, from the failure of the rains ibis spring, 
miserably scanty one. Wlien the rains are al)un<Iant the dayimeb 
croj)s are said to yield sometimes fifty for one, and the quahty 
the grain is far superior to that obtained by irrijralion. 

At ten minutes before 7 a.m. wc rcaebed Nokab, where 
old Rish sefnl • or Ketkhoda f was as deaf as a post, but a h 
active-looking man, and wc had ^reat difliculty in geuin<; sup 
plies. Nokab consists of two divisions; one on each side ot, 
hollow; the castle being in the midst of the southern one, 
quite ruinous. The inhabitants are Arabs of the Kavin trii 
those of Khidri being from Nch or Nehbandan. There wer< 
few black tents pilcheil outside of the village. A consideral 
quantity of saffron is produced here, and a little silk ; the saifi 
however, can hardly l>e a veiy profitable croj), as a man brought 
to me for sale the whole pro<luce of two tolerably sized fields 
a small handkerchief. He told me that the root of the croi 
decays in about ten years ; but by that lime, it has produ 
numerous j)rogcny which arc planted out anew. The d 
safTron. cleared from impurities, sells at from five to ei] 
miskdis per sAhib-kirdn. The chief place, however, for the c 
tivation of saflVon, is about Kdyin, and at the village of Behudah, 
about 2 farsangs (7^ miles) east of Nokab. There was a viol 
thunder squall, with a few drops of rain, in the afternoon, 
the palh between Nokab and Teghab, which is called 2 f; 
(7^ miles), is in many places so broken that it cannot be safely 
attempted at night with laden catlle, we determined to move 
onwards in the afternoon. A horseman who had come in the 
direction of B'hirjiln § [Bihrjiin for Afihrjan], brought a 1 
story about a chappad [incursion] made in this quarter 
2000 Turkoman horsemen, which bad frightened a man on 
way to B'hirjaii out of his \vils, and he pro|H)sed to accoi 
pany us. We left Nokab at 3h. 30m. p.m., and ascended the 
hills S. by E. by a very narrow rocky palh, and at 5h. IGu). 
having ascended an elevated ridge, got out U]K>n the edge of an 
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* Grt!y-l>e«rtl. f Deputy. Thii wonl in Turkey if pronnuiicpcl Icyahyi*] 

X Tlic author \\a doubt mrant of the Bume tribe as thosr atablUIicd at K4yin^fl 

thero is no tribe of Aratw lH>aring that iinmc. Thi* is evident hy what he cays of t 

uf Khidri. wliu an* from Ncti or Nebhaiidi'in. .i lVr»iiui, nut nw Arah mune. 

^ Varioudy «|»elt hy onr traveller* Uhceijooii, Hecrjiiii, Bliuijund, Durjun, Ate. 
doubtlett the Pcrt'mu word Mifarjaii, commonly proiiouitcrd Mihrj6a and Qihrjuo. 
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tensive plain slretchinfi: from N.W. ti> S.E. of considerable 

'eiuUh» anil bountleil on all side.-? except the N.VV. and S.K. l>y 

li^h, bare limeslnne-hiils At 5U. 20rn. we had Dostdbiid 

lK»ut 5 miles, and Seraytin. ibe frontier village of Tabas, nlx>i]t 

farsangs (7^ miles) N.N'.W- of it, on our right, and keeping 

ilunp' a hard, bare jilain, with a very gra/lual descent, at a quarter 

St 6 P.M. reached Tcjrbab. which c<nuains about twenty families 

i Arabs, with a considerable extent of rich corn-fields about it. 

Jly ripe, from which part of the crop had been reaped, and was 

)W undergroin^ the process of beinja; trodden out and cleaned. 

s this process, however, t\as not yet completed, we had much 

KfRculty in petting; barley and straw for our cattle after a longr 

contest. As the miserable viliafrers here arc oblifired to supply 

iiDod and accommodation to every horseman and retainer gratis, a 

Mttlemust always be fought, and sometimes violence used, before 

TOe bidden stores are forthcomino; ; and never having seen or 

heard of such a thin}? as a person iravelllncr with a ferman from 

the Shah, or an order from their chief, oflerinjr to pay for what is 

furnished to him, they believed the offi-'r to be only a trick to 

iduce them t<j show where their barley and straw were slowetl, 

t we might help ourselves. Their excuse that the grain was 

t yet threshed out, was, as we afterwards found, merely a 

iretext. Their threshintf apparatus consisted of a machine 

drawn bv bullocks, and havinjj a body like a sledge with two 

xlcs filed in below, furnished with flat jiieces of wood or cogs 

bout 3 inches long, by which the straw is chopped and broken 

5>; the driver silling on the machine to increase the weight. The 

rater here is gmxl ; they have several cisterns and kdri/es { under- 

inins). The property of the village consists chieflv iii ilorks. The 

ipht was cool and pleasant. Sun set at 115^ W. (VV.S.W. by S.) 

\Aih. — We left Teghab at 2 a.m. soon after the ni(H)n had 

isen, and keeping over a bare, level plain S.E. by S. at 4h. 35m. 

ftached Mohammetl-ribiid, and got good quarters in a mosque. 

ceing some fish in the kanat (watercourse), which runs past the 

iDsque, I rigged out a hook and line with needles si>ftened in 

te fire, and in a little more than an hour caught upwards of 

ihirly good-sized ones (one or two being nearly a foot in length). 

much to the astonishment of the natives, wbo bad never even 

hcartl of their being thus caught and eaten, and asket! how we 

cooked ihem. so that they cnuld be eaten. Mohamme<i-abad 

fentaius about 250 families when they are all brought to- 
iber fr«>m the hills. They arc all Arabs, and proprietors.* 
i.e. owners of herds and flocks, of camels, sheep, &c. The 
tie cultivation they have, is chiefly cotton. At the end of the 

• Mfiiatrt. 
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summer, the water here is verj salt ; at present it is only a litll 
brackisli. In the afternoon, we liad srune heavy thunder ftquall 
with threatening weather. We left Mohammed -abdd at 2h. 2Un 
P.M.. and proceeding S, bv K. over a bare. Hal plain, impr 
^ Baled with sahne matter, reached Chahak at 7li. 20m. p.m., an 
took up our place for the night on the roof of a deserteil hut out- 
side of the ruinous castle.* This place was at one time in ^^ 
much more thriving con<1ition than at present, as it is now in^f 
great measure ruined ; it has abi)Ut fifty houses of one sort c^^ 
other without and wiihin the casile,* inhabited by Arabs. There 
is scarcely any cultivation about it ; the water of the canal \ ; 
* brackish- The night was very cloudy, close, and sullry> thr 
eninfr rain. 

Ibfh. — I was delayed for more than an liour before star 
by the rest of the party who were not ready; but at length we 
set offat 3h. I5m. a.m., and kept S.E. along the plain, the bill 
ti> the left being about 4 miles off. At 4h. ^Oin. w 
ruined resen*oir,J and from it, kept towards the point of j unci: 
of ihe two ranges of hills on the right and left. To the rigl 
high up on the declivity, is the castle of Selaiiak.§ In aranjei 
red hills behind this, having the appearance of the earihy 
saline formation common in this quarter, is found the assa-fept)4 
plant in considerable abundance. The whole plain here 
t covered with the wiliiered stems, leaves and parsnip-like roots i 
t the kamah, which has been dried up this year, owing to the faild 
' of the rains, so compielely that not a single green leaf of it isl 
be seen, nor has any of this season's growth tlirown up a sicm. 
The root of the kamah, which resembles the jiarsnip in appeab 
ance, but is much larger, is eaten. At 7 a.m., we reached 
castle and village of Sliu'shu', and got shady, but very hoi qua 
ters, in a small garden containing a few apple, apricot, and pome- 
granate trees. The apples were nearly ripe, and though without 
muc h taste or flavour, were tolerable in such a country r the very 
form of the fruits of one's native land is acceptable, and calls t^| 
many reminiscences, generally, however, pamful ones. Tl^' 
crops here will not be ripe for ten or twelve days more. The 
apricots, although of a ripe colour, are small, hard and flavourless. 
Soon aficr my arrival, (he chief of the village wailed on me to 
request that 1 would prevent my people from entering and plun- 
dcrmg the gardens. Shu'shd* contains about forty Arab fami; 
lies, and there is a g(X)d deal of cultivation. I procured from ' 
of the villagers some of the dried leaves and stems of the 
fflptida plant, which they use in decocti(»n for various ailmenlj 
and in substance^ as a medicinal condiment with their food* 
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lia<l not lime to wail for an entire specimen of the plant, which 
grows in the neighbourho(Kl in considerable abundance, but is by 
this time dry and withered. This season no assa-ffpiida gatherers 
(anguzheh-chin) have come hither. They commence (»pcrations 
in the l>eginning of spring, searcliing out the plants %vhich grow 
thick and bushy, but not above 8 inches or a foot high; they 
mark and cover them up with stones, to promote their growth 
and protect them from the heat. The root often attains the 
thickness of a man's leg. an<l before the plant begins to change 
colour, they slice it itf[ with a thin layer of the rocttj and next day, 
or the day after, collect the inspissated juice which has exuded; 
repeating the operation six or seven times, till the roots are ex- 
hausted.* One man can attend to from 500 to 1000 plants. 

In the afternoon, I sent Rejeb on to Bihrjanf with my ferman, 
and the serdar of Turbat*s letter to the amir, who is absent at a 
castle J named Khusb, 5 farsangs (1*) miles) N.W. of Bihrjan. 
besieging the Nakhiyah tribe, who, it seems, have thrown ofi* his 
authority. I heard to-day from *Ali Akber that about six 3'ears 
ago. Shir Mohammed Khan Haydreh came to Nokab, our halting- 
place a day nr two ago, with 1500 horse, and carried off the 
entire population, men, women, and children. It seems that 
women are particularly valued by them ; a man being worth 
about 15 or 20 tomans (15/. or 20/.), a stout cbdd or lad 20, and 
agoo<l-l(wking young woman 40 or 50. Some time agc», n jiarty 
of \lcrv Turk(»mans arrived at a village in this neighbourhood, 
and riding boldlv up to it, pretended that they w'ere llje retinue 
of Shah-pasand Khdn's uncle proceeding to Lash. They thus 
induced the unfortunate nllagera to open their gates, and receive 
them hospitably, bringing carpets and pipes (kaliydns) for the 
supposed Afghan chiefs when they were unexpectedly seized and 
carried off. 

We left Shu'shu' at 3h. 20m, p.m., and ascending the hills 
above it, kept a course generally S. over a succession of rocky 
hills of limestone and clay-slale, with many mastic (lenliskj and 
pistachio-trees growing on the declivities, and tamarisk brush- 
wof)d in the hollows. Mastic § is gathered from both the trees, 
which appeared to me to be the male and female hutum or tur- 
pentine-tree, the same as grows, but of smaller size, on the 
Sinjiir hills; however, 'All Akber insistrtl that one of the two 
Was the pistachio-tree, and that it produces in alternate years 



• Till' autlior IiaJ jjroliably ocver «oeii Ka-nipfer** excellent accatitit of ihe pluit, iti 
Uie ' Ania-iiitates Exotica-/ I^mi^iiv., 1712, Ito. iii. 5, p, 635. 

-f Pronounced Uihrjtm. % ^^^*'^^'^ 

§ It ii probaUe tlmt ibc piitacbio and terebinth (pittjicia vera and tercbiiilhus) 

£ef here »e«ii : tlie moitic, as is well known, t<eii)g tbe gum fvcreted hy tbe 
ocia lentisctu), a nnaller s[jcciec of the aame genui. 
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pistachios, and what he called a fruit, bat which was evidently 
<Hily a disease of the leaf common to both the trees ; the ades of 
the leaves being reddened, thickened, and curled up ; these are 
collected and used as a violet dve. We passed a scanty, brackish 
streamlet in a reedy hollow, and arrived at 6h. 30m. at a hamlet 
containing five or six houses, and a few tents surrounded bj cul- 
tivation, and occupied by Arabs of the Kayin tribe. The assa- 
foetida grows in considerable quantities on some of the hills along 
the course of to-day *s route, but I could find none of it near the 
road, and it was not advisable to venture to any great distance 
in search of it. At our halting-place, the inhabitants were busy 
with several huge cauldrons of ghorrat or inspissated butter-milk, 
redaciI^^ it to a solid form. On seeing the first of our horsemen 
make his appearance over the hill, one or two men who were in 
the fields mn fur their lives to the huts, supposing him to be the 
scout of a party of Turk«>m£ns. The hills, the range of which 
we had crossed in to-day *s march, had, some of them, a most 
grotesque and singular appearance, strongly resembling the 
mountains on the coast of the Persian Gulf about Hormuz, 
Gamrdn, and Kislun ; being high, sharp and peaked, twisted, 
bare and desolate-looking. It seems that it is in such places that 
the assa-fcelida plant is generally found, especially where the soil 
is of'a red, saline earth. We had lightning and a few drops of 
rain in the night 

IG/A. — We left the hats at 3h. 1 5m. a.m., and passed over a 
succession of steep, gravelly hills and deep ravines in a winding 
course, generally S.E. At 6 we got out from among the hills 
to the irregular border of the plain, and at ten minutes before 7 
A.M. reached the city of Bhirjan (Mihrjan), and were met. by a 
Ferrash (chamberlain) of the amir, who conducted us to our 
quarters in the Ark (citadel). This palace, or Sar^, was at one 
time commodious, and a tolerably handsome building, but is now 
in quite a ruinous state. All our party were accommodated 
within it in one way or other; and although there were apart- 
ments enough for four times our number, it was a matter of no 
small difliculty to find a few habitable ones, so encumbered were 
they with filth and rubbish. We had one great luxury and con- 
venience here, viz., a large tank* of running water in the court, 
none of the purest it must be allowed, but still very useful. I 
was visited by the akhun,f who is left to look after the city in 
the amir's absence. He made an offer of his services, and said 
that whatever we wanted should be furnished at the amir's ex- 
pense ; and though against my custom, I was here obliged to 
comply, in order to avoid giving offence. I gave the akhun the 

* ^auz. f Preacher or orator; a Sikh or Afgfa&n title. 
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Asef-cd-tlauleh's letter to be forwarded to the amir's caiiip. I 
had a visit horn the Molld, who said he had accompanied Cap- 
tain Conolly on the part of the Russian government, from Ldsh 
eastwards. I was also visited by some merchants from Yezd and 
Kandahdr, who have been already, as is always the case with 
Orientals, getting: up all sorts of lies about the slate of affairs at 
Kandahar and Herat, and endeavouring to join themselves to my 
parly, or induce me to wait till they are ready to return. The 
Kandah4n's said that they had been only fifteen days from that 
place, having come in thirteen; and brought a long lying story 
abijiit the arrival of forty regiments there. Since Herat began 
to be in a disturbed state some years ago, many of the carpet- 
weavers 'emigrated from it to this place, and carpets of a good 
quality are now manufactured here, b«>th by them and by ibe 
workmen of Rihrj^n. No carpets, however, that I have seen, 
are at all to be compared with those made by the I'ls in the south 
of Persia, consisting entirely of w«w!. The Herat carpels have a 
cotton warp (or'woof?). and are comparatively coarse. Bihrjan 
is celebrated for its manufacture of felt carpets (namads), which, 
in workmanship and materials, far surpass those of any other 
place ; an<l they sell accordingly at a comparatively high price. 
Here, indeed, they are scarcer and dearer than at Mesh-hed or 
Tehran. The floor of my apartm^ent was spread with some of 
these namads, said to be more than a hundred years did, as might 
be known by the patterns having been quite worn out on one 
side. They had been turned, and the other side new wrought. 
They looked new. and were about an inch thick. The heat at 
present is excessive, and has been greater for the last few days 
than for many years before; but this is an universal way of 
speaking both at home and abroad. To-day the thermometer at 
3 P.M. in the shade was at 02\ the weather was cloudy, and there 
was a shower in the afternoon. I find 1 liave caught a bad cold, 
probabiv at Khidn*. Fn the evening I made myself better ac- 
quainted with some of the stars. 

I7th. — I hatl another visit from the merchants who came to me 
yesterday, along with several others who wished to acct»mpany us 
on their return to Kandahar with laden camels; but, as we wish 
for n<» additional incumbrances, I gave them a posilivc refusal. In 
order to induce us to remain for some time here, that they might 
transact their business and join our party, they had spread a 
report that all our officers and troops have left Girishk. and that 
the road is shut up or unsafe. Their motives, however, being 
seen, and I having found that instead of 13 days, in which they 
said they had come from Kandahar, they had been on the road at 
least 18, and probably more, the falsehood of this report was the 
more likely. A man brought to me a few iron pyrites, very care- 
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fully wrnpj»e(l up in paper. He snid he batl found them in iha 
hills, and supposed ihrm to be gold., or sonielbing equally pre 
cious: and ht* evidently did not believe me when 1 told bini tho| 
were of no value. The credulity of the Persians and all orient 
in regard to mines, tre<isures and talismans, is greater than wr 
that of our own aiunlrymen some 500 or 6U0 years ago. Saifi 
Kuii Khan very pravely told me a long slory of a molhi and zergaf 
(fcioldsniiih) at the Koh Seng:in (Stony Mount) near Mesh-he<i, 
the latter of whom fi>un(l a ruby of some pi>un<ls weight under his^ 
hand while asleep. The heat is still very great ; the therroometeflfl 
in the ehade, at 3 p.m., being 94^ In the afternoon a messenger 
arrived from the amir's camp, with a letter from him addressed to 
me. in which he sai<l that he regrelteil there had not been an opiior'* 
tunity of our meetin^r, but that he had given orders that whateve 
we required sliould be furnished by bis j)eopIe, and recommendf 
me to proceed by the way of Furk, instead of Serbishah. as thcre^ 
were souie horsemen of his at Furk, one of whom would accom- 
pany me as guide. I Iiad a consultation with ^Ali Akber and 
oliiers as to die best of the two roads; of which, that by Serbishah 
is the shortest and best ; but as the aniir had recommended th6^| 
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Other, and I alsj> wished to see his two strongest forts, Furk and 
Tabas. 1 decided on adopting the latter. The amir has now been 
for some time out against the Nakliivah tribe at Karah Khushi 
5 farsansjs (19 miles) from Edirjand (I3ihrjan), with from 1500 
2000 men, all the force he can inustpr ; but he has not hithe: 
been able to ^\^y anything against llicm, though they number onl 
about 300 fighting men. His operations have been limited to 
encamping at a distance from their fort, in the plain, without 
venturing to approach or attack it; carrying off what he can of 
the crop which is now rijie on the side nearest to his camp, 
without being able to prevent the besieged from cf>ming out and 
securing that portion of it which lies nearest to the fort 
wanted to purchase same of the fine namads here, for whi 
Bihijdn is celebrated, but found lh;it but few were procurabl 
and those dearer than at Tehran or Mesh-hcd. During the nighl 
I obtained a meridional altitude of Sirius. 

ISth, — 1 rode out this morning through the town and bdz^r< 

L There is. however, hardly what can be regularly called a bazar 
but in the quarter so named, there are many tolerably good shop: 
more in the European than in the oriental style; that is, they an 
not altogether open to the street, but the goods are placed in ne 
rooms inside, and protectctl from the heat and dust. Bihrjab' 
contains from 4000 to 5000 houses pretty well built of crude 
brick, three or four good caravanserais,* and several good mosques 
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and baths. It has no walls or defences, though the amir was 
desirous of erecting them ; but he was prevented frnm doing* so 
by the sb.ih. There are a few small gardens outside of the U)wn, 
which produce little except jujube* and barbcrry| trees. The 
water of the canals (kandts) which supply the place is very 
brackish. 

The cookery of Bihrjun is about the worst I have ever seen; 
strong and greasy : so fond do they seem of highly-seasoned food, 
that even the bread is thickly covered with slireds of onions and 
aromatic herbs ; and all their dishes are full of pepper, grease, 
garlic and onions. As this was Friday (Jum'ah). I did not see 
the process of making the namnds, as the workshops were shut. 
I had a visit from a jerrdh, or surgeon, who told me that he had 
practised for some lime in Kandahdr. Herat, and among the 
Hdzdrehs. He came to show me a ball-forceps that he had con- 
structed for the purpose of extracting a ball which a patient of 
his had received in the lliigii ten days before, and wLich, he said, 
had partly lodj^ed in the hf»ne. He had tried to extract it with 
levers, pincers, &c. without success. The instrument he had con- 
trived was a rod armed at one end with three claws furnished 
with springs, so that it could be projected from a tube or drawn 
into it by means of a screw-liandlc. The idea was good ; but the 
size and appearance of the instrument were enough to frighten 
any patient. He asked me many questions about our remedies 
for siphvlis, and I gave him a liltle advice about the indiscrimi- 
nate use of mercury, He showed mc his case of instruments, 
many of which were curiosities in their way, and would astonish 
a London chirui^con : among others, some brass and copper chan- 
neled probes, for drawing off tho humours of the eye. The inha- 
bitants of Bihrjan are chiefly Persians and Sbi'ahs^ and have a 
very bad character for treachery, dishonesty and rapacity. 

Having at length got ready fttr a move, and received an order 
from the amiVs deputy, the akhun, for accommtxlation and sursat 
[suwarsdal?] in the various villages on the route, I left Bihrjan 
at 3h. 40m. p.m. under an excessively liot sun, amidst an assem- 
blage of all the idle fellows in the place, of whom there were 
abundance, as it w*as Friday. Before we left our quarters, a man 
came to me with a paper, and read over a few names of Persian 
kbdns, one of them designated as of Talish ; he supjxysed that I 
knew them, and said that they had desired him to read or show 
the paper to any European or English officer who might probably 
be acquainted with their names. 

We kept E.S.E. by S. in an excessively hot sun, at first close lo 
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the hftse of the low bills which bound the plain to tho left, and ad 
vmnced bj degrees more towards the centre of it, keejiing^ in tb 
direciioa of Buzhd :* we reached that place at 5h. SOm., and toolj 
ap our stalioa among some threshing-floors outside of the garden 
Bosbd is situate on the western base of a bare gravelly hill whic 
fonns the termioatin^ point of a line of low hills projecting inU 
the plain from ihe E S.E. Below the village there is an extensiv 
line of gardens, liueyards, and fields watered by a m^ist copious 
dear stream from a kati^t. The trees are chiefly jujubesf and, 
mulberries:^ wheat and barley are cultivated in considerabl 
qoantitT ; and some beet-root and cotton are also raised as well 
turnips. The tillage contains abt>ut 200 families of sunnu 
Alini>ss the only article of manufacture is an opeu, thin, cotti 
cU>4h^ for shirts. This cloth, however, is produced of a belle 
quaJity in the Ullages on the skirls of the hills. The distance of 
uuxbd fium Baijand [^fihrjan] is called 2 farsan^ (7^ miles)«. 
Some people of Herit visited me here, and told the comma 
story of their having been oblieed to quit their native place 
the tynmny of Yar Mohammed. An old and very inlcUi^ca 
molla here gave me a description of the caves or dakhmehs { 
hill at Chemeshk, about 3 farsangs (1 1 miles) W.N.W, of Mudb,1 
which I was very desirous of visiting ; but I found that ibey lay 
too much out of my it>ad. He said that on enlerintf the &jst^ 
chamber ^which, like the others, is cut out of the rock) by a door^| 
way in the face of the hill, the bodies of three men are seen, in a 
half-sitting |X)sture. against the wall in shrouds (kufens). The 
hair of their bodies is quite fresh, as well as what appear to 
sword-wouuds on their faces. From this chamber a cillery lea 
into another containing a tank of water, near which is the body 
an old white-bearded man in a state of perfect preservation.'' 
Fn>m this several passages lead in diflerent directions to chambers 
Containing large heaps of bones, which caa only be Wsited with 
lights* and which the people are afraid fully to explore. 

\\kh. — We left Buxhd at 3h. 20m. in a cool morning, and kept 
through the upper part of the village, and round the shoulder of 
the hilU then in an easterly direction, over a hard gravelly plain, 
partly that of Barjand (Bihrjan or Mihrjlu), and partly separated 
from it by the ridge of low gravelly hills at the W.N.W. end of 
which Buzhd is situated, which ridge runs out obliquely towards 
the centre of the plain. At 8h. 5m. a.m. we reached our station^^ 

_ ^ 

• Btttjtl (in tb« US. ) f 'Unosb sod nsjid. 

I Shih-tut. i Tfcb-d^ (i. «. warm). 

II BarUl-plftcts of th« Gahn (Gaon or Jaura), who ftdhcn to the doctnnct oCg 
JSonMutrr (Znitusfat), tnU are called by u*, ParsiB. 
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ihe village of Isfizar, and got tolerable quarters in a garden. 
This place has a ruinous castle* mi a hillork,-)" which, with a few 
bouses outdidc^ conl^iins about twenty rainilies, partly shTah^J and 
partly sunni.§ There are a few gardens and corn-helds around 
it; the latter are just cbanjcrin* C()h>un I prescribed far the ket- 
kbodd,|| a prx)r» blind, paralytic man, whom tbe native physicians 
had nearly killed wilb pepper, ]cjinp:er, opium and thincrs of a 
similar nature whicli they had fiven hirn as remedies. He asked 
me whether the English wanted this country, and when ihey in- 
tended to lake possession of it, saying that he and all his people 
were ready to receive us as deliverers. Isfizar has a pood and 
sufficient supply of water from a canal. ^ We left Isfissdr at 
4h. 35m. P.M., and ascending gradually ils narrow valley bounded 
by low, round, green hills, came to a small ruined fort on the 
right, and the remains of houses on the left called Terughdeh. 
From hence we kept ascending by a tortuous path among rugged 
shale rocks stratified perpendicularly, and twisted and jutting out 
in every direction. At half-past (j p.m. we reached the highest 
point in the Pass, at which there is a very scanty spring of water. 
The descent on the other side was very sleep and difficult, and 
the path much cut up bv ra^nnes and dry beds of torrents. After 
a very tedious ride, having taken every opening and successive 
line of round hills to be the Pass, and having proceeded for some 
time in the broad, gravelly, dry bed of a torrent, at 9h. 25m. p.m. 
we reached an abundant spring at the head of a fine valley filled 
with walnut, mulberry, find jujube'* trees; and near the road a 
most magnificent nestcrch or white rose-tree of great size hidden 
in snowy wreatlis of bhjssoms near a fine planef f tree. On the 
bare, rugged hills to the left, were the remains of a stone to\ver for 
the defence of the Pass, and in the hollow, two groups of Arab 
tents, near which we halted at ^h, 45m. The ruinous castle here, 
in the midst of a few gardens, is named Doshundeh, 

20M. — Last night was cool and pleasant, and I slept soundly 
till the lime of starling at 3h. 45m. a.m., when we left the tents 
and proceeded down the narrow valley S.E. by E. through a 
fertile and cultivated country with ripening crops till we came at 
4h. 45m. A.M. in sight of the castle of Furk, and keeping the 
same course, reached our halting-place in a garden opposite to 
the vdlagc and castle, at 5h. 15m. The ndyib showed the 
greatest alarm at the sight of thirty horsemen entering the village 
or approaching the gale of the fortress. This castle has the repu- 
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tatton of being ihc strongest place in Khordsdn ; ami I have no 
doubt thai the amir recommendetl ibis road on purpose that I 
might see that he has a place of such strengib iii bis possession, 
In this conntr}-, where there is not a single gun lo be found, and; 
where a baltering-train has never been beard of, it is no doubt a 
strong place ; and the very idea of a stone fortress in a country 
where none but mud walls are to be seen, is of itself something. 
This castle is situate on a hill about 200 or 250 feet high, but % 
is commanded by hills to the N. and W. within cannon-sh 
(point blank) : another hill lo the southward, on the opposite si< 
of the ranne, is about 1200 yards from the summit to the walls 
the forU The building itself is of an oblong square form with 
three tiers or ranges of building ; the foundations and lower half 
uf the walls and houses being of undressed stone and lime, and at 
the upper and inner parts partly hewn from the rock (limestone] 
on which it stands. The upper portions of the walls, bouses, and^ 
battlements, are a mixture of stone, mud and crude brick, and 
some places are of mud and crude brick nulvj which is alreadw 
crumhling to pieces. At the angles of the walls there are roum 
lowers of stone and crude brick loopholed, as are also the outer 
walls; the whole, however, is clumsily and unskilfully built, and a 
few rounds of shot would probably bring down an entire side of 
the structure. The gateway is on the eastern side, partly cover 
by the bouses of the village, but without other defences, Wilhi 
the fort there are three lar^e tanks, said lo be sufficient for ibe 
supply of a large garrison for a year and a half: the water comes 
from a spring in one of the hills to the westward, and is conve;^ 
to the fort by a covered aqueduct. A large store of corn 
usually kept here ; and the granaries can hold from 2400 to 26< 
kbar^vArs* of 100 Kdnn. or 50 Tabriz mans (each).* When 
shuh was l)esieging Herat, IS.OOO K^yin kliarwars are said 
have been supplied to his army at once from Furk. Before the 
time of Mirzd Kafi' Khan of Der-miyan, there was a ruinous stone 
tower on the hill surrounded by a few huts ; but about thirty or 
thirty-five years ago (1806) he erected the present fortress, it is said, 
partly by the labours of Turkomin prisoners, and rendered him- 
self by its means, with only a small district, richer and moi 
tpowerfid than Mir-'alem Khan, father of the present amir 
ijlnyin. \Vljen Seifur Kuli Khan visited it from Herat, about 
iwenty-five years ago (1816), a short time after it had been builv. 
there were only a few trees and one or two gardens in the vail 
beneath, though it is now quite full of them. Mirza Raff Kh: 
constantly resided in the fort, where he kept all bis riches, ni 
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admitting into it even his own sons \ having, as an oriental, suffi- 
cient experience and examples that in surh cases parricide is a 
crime too common. The caro of the jihice was entrusted to bis 
nnzir or steward, Mirz;l Ahineil, in whom Le placed the prcalest 
confidence, and whom he Ittade*! wah iavours. This man having 
been gained over by Mir-'alem Khdn about fourteen years (18'i7) 
sincGj drew up a large parly of the amir's men by ropes at the 
back of the castle during the night; and they, seizing Mi'rza Rali* 
Klian and most of his followers while asleep, put them to death, 
and remained masters of the fortress and the riches it contained : 
among other things, the pearl-adurned tent of Nadir Sbab. The 
nazir met with the just reward of his villainy; ftir some lime 
afterwards, on professing his dcvotir»n and attachment to the amir, 
and his fidelity to him, the amir asked him what salary ami emo- 
luments his former master, Mi'rzd Raff Kluin, had allowed him 
annually: the unsuspecting traitor, in hopes that the amir would 
even increase what he had received, recapitulated all the riches 
and benefits whirh had heen bestowed upon him. The amir, on 
tliis, said that the return for all this kindness had been the de- 
struction of his benefactor and his family ; he wondered that he 
had credulity or assunmce cmmgh to offer himself for any office of 
trust, or even to speak <»f bucb a thing as faithful service, ordered 
him to be driven from his presence, and his eyes to be put out; 
he still lives, old, blind and in great poverty, in the village of 
Der-miy6n, all his weriUh having been confiscated. 

Furk der-miyin amtains about two hundred families of sunnis, 
but has no manufactures except a little kirbas,* or coarse calico. 
The gardens furnish a cimsiderable quantity of walnuts, and some 
of the trees from 150,00(1 to 40JJ00; but this year lliere has been 
a failure of the crop. The barberry (zcTishk) is cultivated in large 
quantities, and the fruit exported to the eastward. Tliey say that 
the crop is good only every second year. There is not a single 
gun in the castle, and only a few men ; all the disjx)sable force 
being with the ainir at Khusb. I had a visit from the Kctkhoda or 
Naydj, and many female patients applying for remedies for their 
multifarious complaints^ but especially for barrenness. They told 
me here, as they had done at Birjand (Bihrjdn), that an English 
hakim had come from that place about a year ago, and remained 
here several days, exploring the hills for minerals, &c. I took a 
hasty sketch of the fort in the forenoon, and in the afternoon 
ascended the hill to the southward, and had a good view of the 

K fort, the village, and the surrounding country. 

I Our guide. Ali Akber Beg, was now generally known and wel- 
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conietl in the different villagjes, whether from fear or liking, it 
would be difficult to saj. A report was brought by the Niyib of, 
an inroad* having been made a few days ago, and again yeslerday^f 
in the plain of Tabas, in the direction of our intended march, by I 
number of horsemen, variously stated at from 2000 to 10,000: 
and some uf my parly, who are ready to lake alarm at ever\thin^, 
wished mc to remain at Furk until the danger had passed by. 
without receding that, if the inroad had been really made, the 
danger was already past — at least from ihal party. I was much 
inilincd to believe that this was the same rep)rt as that we heard 
at Nokab, which, after an interval of about a week, had travelled^ 
hither; the numbers of the enemy increasing with the distance. ^| 

We left Furk at *2h. 50m. p.m., without our promise<l guide, 
who was brought by Rejeb, with his hands tied, after we had gone 
some distance ; which, had it been seen by any of the country peopl^H 
in the fields, they would certainly have accused us of man-stealing.^ 
as he wa:» a poor old man. After we had gone about 4 miles 1 
dismissed him with a present. 

After a very tedious ride in a direction E. by S., we reached 
the castlcf of Tabas at 7h. 30m. P.M., and were well received by 
Ahmed Khar, the commandant of the fort ; but I preferred cool 
and airy quarters on a platform outside of the gate, to the confined 
and dusty huts within the walls. The sun set W.S.W by S.J 

The cai>l]e-|- of Tabns is considered as a very strong place, and 
ranks next in importance in this respect, to Furk. It has a loftJ^H 
mud-wall, glacis, and dry ditch, with a sort of drawbridge. The^l 
gate is defended by two massive mud-towers. Neither here, how- 
ever, nor at Furk, is there a single gun. The greater part of the 
amir s horsemen and retainers is generally stiiti<med in this place, 
under a trusty officer. The interior of the place exhibits a inaai|M 
of filthy, ruinous mud-huts, huddled together in complete con^^ 
fusicm, containing, it was said, about one hundred families. All the 
disj>osahle men are now at the amir's camp. We had here more 
credible infiirmalion of another inroi 
days ago, by a party oi llazareh 

about twenty-five, on some of the neighbouring villages in the 
plain. The inhabitants of Tabas are a mixture of Pis and Per«fl 
sians. ^ 

""iXst. — I intended to have set out at daylight, but tlie horseman 
promised by the khan had not been sent overnight, nor a supply 
of hurley, which it seems there was not much chance of our being 
able to obt^iin at our next halting-place, and which it was there- 
fore necessary we should carry with us. The kbdn sent a mes- 
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$ag^ to say that he wisheil to visit me, if I would wait, but I oiuld 
not afford to lose xny day's march by so doing, and we accordingly 
set out at 4h. lOin. a.m., keeping a little out iVom the castle in 
the plain, with a N.N.W. course, 

Belorc we left the place I rode out tu look at some windmills 
near the fort, of a novel construction, at least to me; they were in 
full operation, as it was blowing a gale of wind from the N.VV. 
There were two buildings^ one containing eight, and the other 
ten, arranged in a semicircular form, each in a partition open on 
two sides ; the breadth of the partition was filled up by an upright 
spindle, furnished wiih six vanes made of reeds ^ this spindle 
passes thnmjrli an aperture in the roof, and turns the upper mill- 
stone, to which it is attached : the flour runs down into the ap^irt- 
ment below. Tabas has several watercourses.* and abundance of 
good water. 

At 4h. 30m. A.M. we had the ruined and deserted castle f of 
'Ali-abdd. 1 mde to the right. It, as well as many others, has 
gone to decay since the murder of Mi'rzii Rafi' Khiui. A little 
further on, we saw a number of people running, as if for their lives, 
towards two small round towers in the fields near the road. On 
riding up to the towers in which they had taken refuge, and from 
which they were branihshing sundry swords and matchlocks, we 
found that ihey had taken us for a parly of Turkomans, or men- 
stealing: Afghans, an incursion J having been made on a neighbour- 
ing village to the W. last nigrht, and the chief's § son carried off. 

At 5h. A.M. we reached the fortress || of Mohammed-abad, 
built in a circular form, with lofty mud-walls, and containing 
about sixty houses, some within the walls and the rest without, 
forming a circle around It. On approaching it we could see the 
whole jxjpulation in commotion, and the people from the fields, 
tents, and houses cvutside of the fort runnmg lieUer-skeller to it, 
the tower of which, over the gate, was thronged, with people, iind 
in front of it a large body of men had turned out, armed with 
matchlocks and swords. Their fears and * suspicions of us bad 
been increased by seeing us come across the fields, and not by the 
regular path, and by our dress, as well as (by the news they had 
receivetl that an inroad had been made. Our Tabas horseman, in 
his Persian costume, having ridden ahead, waving bis cap, quieted 
their apprehensions a little ; and two horsemen, who had been 
ensconced behind the musketeers,^ dashed^out to meet us, with a 
most superabundant display of courage, galloping and wheeling 
about^ and brandishing their matchlocks. When they had once 
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discovered who we were, old and young, men, women and chil- 
dren, turned out lo receive us ; and we could harrlly beliei-e thai 
the place could have contained so many inhabitants. They 
broujijhl us a kali^dn* and a draught of sour milkf When they 
heard that I was an Englishman they immediately beiran to ac- 
cuse our g;ovcrnmcni of being the cause of the late frequent inroads j 
of the Afghans, by the resluration of Ghoriyin to Shah KamrfiiuJ 
They say that the parties of Afghans generally rendezvous at thatl 
place, or at least pass by it. both in coming and returning, and 
ihat the Hakim of Ghdri\dn receives froHi ihein a lilbe of the 
prisoners they make. I cuuld not convince them, however, that^^l 
setting any other reasons aside — the lime of* liarvest, when aimostS 
the whole population, especially the women and children, are ia 
the fields, is ihe very season in which the men-stcalers would he^_ 
most likely to make their inroads. They said ihey begged aii^H 
prayed llmt the English would come and take possession of the^^ 
country, to deliver them from the tyranny and exactions of their 
own chiefs, and from the incursions of the Afghans and Turko*^H 
mdns. The inhabitants of Mohammed-abad are chiefly I'ls. ^| 

PVom Mohammed-abiid we kept a southerly course, and at 
6h. 5n). reciched (he village and castle;]; of Destgird^ containing 
about forty I'liyat families, with scarcely one man to be seen 
among them, most of the men having been carried off by th« 
Turkomans, by the stratagem mentioned above, when the plun- 
derers pretended to be the retinue of the uncle of Shdh-pasaDd, 
khan of Lash, proceeding to Mcsh-hed. Many of the villages in 
thLs plain are in such extreme poverty, on account oi the inroads 
of the Afghans and Turkomans, ihal their wretched inhabitants 
have bread lo eat only for about three or four months of the year, 
subsisting fi»r the remaining eight or nine months on turnips, heeLH 
or such fui*d, allliough the soil, when cultivated, yields luxuriau^l 
crops of grain. The fulgebs about the Nakhiyah Kal'ah of 
Khusb to the W, of Barjand (Bihrjan), and those in the plain of 
Tabas. are the granaries of the amir's country, and without them 
the population could not exist; yet not a twentieth, nor even a 
filtieih, jiarl of the plain of Tabas is tilled, though it mighl b€ 
brougiit under cultivation from the one range of hills to the 
other. 

Destglrd is inhabited by lis, and there were a good many of 
their black lents outside of the caslle.J From hence we kept a 
course S.E. by S. ^ S.,y through rich ddyimeh wheat-fields, in 
which they were reaping the ripe corn with most clumsy sickles- 
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On seeing us approach, about a hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren, who were l)usy in the fields, coliocled in a bndv, the men 
with iheir matchlocks some way in iidvunce; hut when ihey found 
who wc were, ihey received us joyiully. They repeated the same 
siorv about the surrender of Gh6riyiin*s being ihe cause of the 
inroads,* and said that three of their people had been carried off 
the nigfhl before by a parly of seventeen Afghan horsemen. 
They knew 'Ali Akber, our guide, who, when on his way to 
Mesh-hed, had told them that our army was cominw in this direc- 
tion; they now surrounded him, asking why they had not come, 
and when they were to i-xpect them. 

The whole plain, to about 2 miles S. of Destgird, its southern 
limit, has at one lime been under cultivation, and the quantity of 
corn that might be raised from it is enormous. They never allow 
the land they are in the habit of tillina:, or that near the fort3,f to 
lie fallow, but spread on it, every two or three years, a small 
quantity of the earth of old mud-waUs, salt, ashes, or pigeons* 
dung. Ail over the plain there are, thinly scattered, rounded 
pieces of vesicular lava, which appear to have come from some 
low, dark, rocky hills, between the higher limestone ranges at its 
south-eastern corner. 

At Oh. 30m. A.M., having gradually ascended for about 10m., 
we got among low hills, where the path divides, leading, one way 
to Derah or Derahi, through the hills to the left, without either 
villages or water, and the other by Ru/.ah, which we followed, to 
the S.E.J At 7b. 10m. a.m. we reached the top of a rugged and 
difficult, rocky pass, the path winding among huge blocks of 
obsidian, of which ihe lower hills entirely consist. At 7h. 40m., 
after a ruirged descent, we kept K, At 7h. 50m. we reached a 
narrow vnllcy, fdled widi torrent-worn, earthy mounds, covered 
with a saline elHorescence ; and there were in front c>f us, two 
remarkable rocky liills, rising up, bare and perpendicular, to a 
height of about 'i'jO I'ect. At the base of the southern one, there 
were a few gardens, a burying-ground.g and a small castle.|| 

At 8h. 5ra. A.M. we reached the casllejl and village of Rtjzah ;^ 
the whole population being collected on the walls, expecting us 
as enemies. They mustered a considerable body of matchlock- 
men, several (A whom firetl off their pieces at us; one of their 
bullets striking the ground a few yards in advance of us. When 
once, however, they disco\*cred who we were, we met with a more 
hospitable reception, and, getting good quarters in a garden, 
passed the day pleasantly under the shade of some fine mulbcrrj- 
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trees, the heat being tempered by a strong n<»nh-westerly breexe. 
TLe red and white mulljerries, apricots, 6lC. were lipe, and the 
crop cut> but the grapes require another month or six weeks to 
bring them to maturity. 

Riizah has many good houses, but is almost deserted, not num- 
bering more than twenty families of I'liyats. It is surrounded bv 
gardens, vineyards, and a goixl deal of cultivation. Most of lie 
Persian I'ls, at least those in the eastern part of the kingdom|^| 
acknowledged the father of the present amir of Kiiyin. Mir-'alcm^ 
Klian, as their chief. 

Our rate of travelling to-day w*as about 3|^ miles per hour. VV« 
are now beyond the limits of the Turkoman forays ; at least the| 
rarely come beyond tlie ptiss between this and the plain of I'^bai^l 
I had a visit from one of die villagers, whose brother, one of th 
amtr's chief men^ is at the camp at Khusb. He was deaf an 
dumb, and amused me much by his inquiries and gestures. Aa*' 
other of the villagers ucletl as interpreter. I le asked whv we did 
not come and take the country, and put out Yiir Mohammed'^H 
eyes? — a punishment which to him, already deprived of s|>eech^| 
and hearing, must appear worse than death itself. He indicated 
Ydr Mohammed by twirling his hand about his head, as if 
tracing the folds of a shawl-turban, and pointing to his side, as to 
a sword. 'J'he Kajars* and Mohammed Shah he designated by 
putting on a look of great consequence and twirling his niusta- 
chios ; and Ahmed Khan, the governor of Tabas, who is a stout 
man, by placing his open hands on either side of his belly and 
blowing himseli' out like the frog in the fable. dH 

As our next march wtis a long one, said to be 7 Kayin farsakhs,^^ 
we left Ru/ah at Hh. 45m. p.m., and kept a S.E. by E. course 
over rocky and broken ground. h 

At 4h. 35m. on Tuesday the 2'2nd of June we came to a culti^ 
vated spot in a narrow valley, with some corn-fields and a few fine 
trees of the large black mulberry, or shiih-tut, just ripe. We 
mounted the large one in the road, which appeared to be public 
property, and feasted for nearly an hour, much to the disfigure- 
ment of our handi). visages and clothes. This spot belongs to the 
Kal'eh Makhanek, in advance of us, which we reached at Gh. 10m. 
This small castle was hidden behind some low hills to the right of 
the road, so that unless we had been told of it by the guide we 
should not have been aware of its existence, and had not the 
people taken alarm at our party, and shut themselves up within 
their mud walls, discharging a few matchlocks now and then to 
inspire us with a wholesome dread. They had left out two or 

* King! tribe. f 1*1>« Anbic form of the Penioa word " fanuig. 
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three men, so old and decrepit as lo run no danger of being car- 
ried off by men-stoalers, lo answer questions and to watfh our 
motions; but they were either stupified with terror, or pretended 
to be so, so ibat we could not get an intelligible reply from them. 
As my people wished to bait here, instead of going on to Derah 
at once, I rode up lo the itjp of the hill near the castle/ and en- 
deavoured to parley with its occupants; but as tbey would listen 
to nothings and as neither 1 nor Rejel> wished to beany longer a 
mark for their shot, several ot wliirU they bad rire<l at us. nor to 
end our lives thus inarloriously, we decide<l on reLreatini;, and again 
move<l onwards at Ch. 25m. in a general course of S. by E. ^ S. 
The water-coursef and pool on the road side were surrounded by 
fine jujube J trees, with a very tempting shade. The villagers 
here had some suflieienl reason for dieir fears and precautions, as 
since the lime that 'All Akber passed, about six weeks ago, five 
of them bad been carried off by the Alghdns; and one of die old 
men said that no less than sixteen from their village were in 
slavery at Bokb^ira, or in its neigblxjurhood. At Gh. 50m., our 
course being S.S.E. J S., we got into the broad, dry bed of another 
torTent.§ overgrown with tamarisks and brushwood, and bordered 
by rugged limestone clilfs, with a few mastic trees || at intcr\als, 
showing their decayed trunks in the clefts of the rocks ; iheir 
scathed and stuntetl appearance, and the blackened snake-like 
roots and stems of the tamarisks, giving the scene a singularly 
wild and savage appearame, to which the dry and arid appearance 
of these fantastic hdls, and the total absence of animal life, gave 
double force. After emerging from this narrow ravine, the roa*l 
crossed «ome more open l)ui still very uneven ground, with ranges 
of hills apparently volcanic to the right, about half a mile off, and 
successive lines of high, sharp and precipiu>us limestone hills ^ 
miles and a half distant on the left, and stretching out far away to 
the eastward. Over the low ground there were scattered many 
large rounded blocks of vesicular lava. The plain beyond the 
point of a low range of hills to the right, opened out wiile to the 
southward and westward. At a quarter past 9, on turning round 
a bare limestone hill lo the right, we saw Derah bearing S. E. by 
S. ^ S,, and keeping along the edge of the dry and stony plain 
about I mile fn)m the hills, but gradually approaching them, we 
reached our balling-place at a quarter past 10 a.m., and were well 
received in the absence of the chief, Mofiammed Riza Kalanler, ^ 
by his brother, KhwAjah** 'Abbas, and accommodated with as 

* Kal-aU. t K»ns. 

X 'UuD&b. § Rfirt-khineb, I.e. fiver house. 

II Lentitci — Piitacia Lentiftcut, Lin. % Or K&lei)(ler. 
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good quarters as iLe place could furnish in another brother'* 
house. 

I'lie chief here owes a nominal allegiance to the ainir of K&via^^ 
and has at present 100 of his men in the amir's camp at Khusb:'S 
but Shdh-pasand Khan also claims allegiance from him, on tie 
other side, and has 50 of his men at Juwe'in.* He very naturallj 
wishes to be independent of both, and made many protestations of 
his desire to sene our government, especially should our forces 
march against Herdt, as he expressed the most bitter hatred of 
Yir Moliauimed. ShAh-pasaiid Khan and his family bad been 
his guests here for about six months, when threatened by Sbjh 
Kamr:5n. From the pf»verty and ruinous state of the village, they 
have no horsemen, but he said that if he had money to pay ihe^H 
expense of clearing out an old water -coursef in the plain, it wouljH 
enable him to keep at least 20, or a number sufficient to guard 
the passes to the plain of Tabas. 

Derah, or Derail i' as it is generally called, contains al>out 250 
families of Persian shfahs, and can furnish 300 of the most bardv, 
active, and brave foot soldiers in the country. The village is 
situated on the southern base of a bare limestone hill, surmounte 
by a ruinous fort, with a few gardens and corn-fields; but 
chief protluce, though but scanty, is cotton and turnips, which In 
are its rhief artirle of fo<Hl for many months. To it is attached th 
small village nf Lamu, about 2 farsangs (7 miles) to the E.N.E- 
Nothing is manufactured here but a little coarse calico.J The^_ 
chief complains that his people have nothing to do, and, as is ge^| 
nerally the case under such circumstances, they are miserably^ 
poor, and bear a bad character for dishonesty. There Ts great 
abundance of large game in the ncighbourhooil, especially of thdH 
wild asses. ^ Assa-fo?lida grows in considerable qunnlilies both ol^l 
the hills and in the plain. In the forenoon 'All Akber sent off a 
courier 11 to Li^sh, to apprise Shdh-pasand Khan of my coming^^ 
The messenger engageil to perform the journey between noo^^f 
and nine oVlork the next morninir, being at least 22 farsakbs^ (or 
88 miles) with water at only three places. 

23r^. — I passed the night on the roof very uncomfortablj^^B 
I owing to a furious gale from the N.VV. 1 intended lo have set o^H 

H in the evening, but as many of the cattle were knocked up, 1 com- 

H plied with the wishes of the party to give them another day's rest 

H before we ventured on the desert. After breakfast, I visited the 



• Jooevn in Arrowimith'f Map of Central Aiia (1831). 
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old castle* on the hill top, over the village, but-found it a mere 
ruinous heap of stones and mud; and it hns never been either 
lar^e or stronj. The road to Serbisbah. VI farsangs (45 miles) 
distant, bore from it VV., and two black muuiidsj in the plain, 
distant 2 miles S.W. There is a loitv steep rountl-tc)p])e<l 
mountiifi, with a ruined fort on it. called Kal'ah Siband, E.S. K. 
about \'l miles off the opening in the hills, by which the road 
leads to Khurmaki S.S.E. JS. 

In the plain, wliich is longest from VV. to S.E., there are one or 
two spots that have water, but no villages. The furious westerly 
gale still continues. Thermometer in the shade at 3 p.m. 90* 
Fahrenheit. 

^'lAth (Nativity of St, John the Baptist). — The violent gale still 
continues. Intelligence was brought of some men having been seen 
lurking about in the desert by the Shik4ris;J; from this place; 
and last night a plundering party of Heliiches mouoledj as they 
always are, on camels, passnd close to the gardens, and sent one 
of their party to procure bread. The Beluches never take men, 
but carry off whatever cattle they can lay their hands on, from a 
sheep to a camel. Their number amounted to 15. 

Khwajah * Abbas accountetl for the greater frequency of inroad5§ 
since the surrender ai Gborivau, by saying, that the usual and 
most direct road of the plundering Hazarehs (Afghans) lies 
through that place. He staled the price of a slout child, man, 
and woman to be respectively about 20, 15, and 40 khonisAni 
tomans ('27/., VdL, and 54/.). 1 learned that Baron Bwre had 
gone and relurnetl by this route and by Dish to Kandahar, when 
the shah was besieging Herat, charged with 8000tr*mans(l KOGO/.) 
from the shah to the serdiirs (commanders or chiefs). He had 
not failed to magnify the power oi his own country and depreciate 
ours by every representation possible. He remained only one day 
at Lash. 

Having got, as a guide, a stout, one-cye<l shikari, named 'Ali 
Kadang, celebrated as a pedestrian, with his large balls of calves 
stuck up under his hams, and his long legs wrap^^d round with 
cotton rollers, we left Derah at half-past 2 p.m., and having, at 
"10 minutes past 5, reached a small well of good water, wc halted 
25 minutes to water our calde, this being the only well or spring 
in our journey. After crossing a marshy waste generally covered 
with a saline crust, and containing many pools of brackish water 
bordered by reeds, with a course generally S.E., at half-past 
6 we proceeded by a path winding among rocky bills. We now 
moved along quietly, with every precaution to prevent surprise or 

* Kol'ab. \ Tepeba — mounds, or tumuli, X Kun1«rs. ^ Chappfio. 
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confusian, in ca&e we should encounter a party of Bcluches, 
event by no means improbable, as there are several prassy hollow 
in the neighbourhood, where they are in the habit of halting. VV 
intended to have remained till day-light at a small spring to tfa 
right of our path» about 2 farsangs (7 mdes) from KLurmak 
hut, as we found it dried up. we went on, till at 1 1 p.m!, having 
a remarkable conical hiU about 1 mile to our left, we halted iu a 
pnlch of sandy ground covered with long coarse grass and lann 
risks,, to wait the return of daylight. It was probable that, if ih 
Eelljches or Afghans were out, we should find them at this spring ; 
and it was better that we should meet them in the day than in th^_ 
night, for, ns the saying is, '' in the desert no man meets a 1'riend.lH 
The northerly gale, which has been blowing for some days. slUI 
continues. We got a few hours' diblurbed sleep, and our catUe a 
mouthful of food, though nearlv overwhelmed with sand and dust^l 
Ibth. — \Ve left our uncomfortable quarters when daylight ap^l 
pearcd at a quarter past 3 a.m.* and kept a S.S.E. course along 
the dry sandy bed id a torrent, jjradually turning to N.W. round 
the end of the rugged range of limestone hilU, one of which is the 
conical hill already mentioned, and thence over dry, rocky ground; 
which by its appearance, gave no indication of the vicinity of 
water. At tiO minutes past 4 a.m. we reached the scanty sprinflH 
of Khurmdki at the fool of a precipitous limestone hill. Th^B 
spring is so named from a single f late-tree,* apparently a female, 
which frrows close to it, and imlicates a tropical climate, being the 
first I had seen since I left Baghdad, now nearly a year ugtj, ex- 
cept some young ones in the botanical garden at Edinburgh 
Though no stream at present flows from this spring, there 
abundanceof watpr, which soon returns after the hollow receiving 
it has been emptied. The water, though hard, is good. There 
is much large game hereabouts, such as the antelope and wdd 
ass,j as was manifest from their recent tracks about the spring. 
In the same chain of hills, al)Out I farsang (4 miles) to the north, 
there is another scanty spring of fresh water, and a copious saline 
one with abundance of grass and reeds ; the name of the place 
is Ghurghuri. From the precipice overhanging the spring, the 
conical hill above-mentioned, with a pomted shmgly summit, bears 
yf)'* VV. ( W- \ W. by S,), distant half a mile^ and it is a good land- 
mark for the well, especially from the eastward. On its wester 
side llicre is another very scanty spring of fresh water, with asingh 
date-tree. The centre of the Koh Ateshaneh bore 8')*' E. (E. bjj 
N.^ E.), distant about 10 miles. On its northern end there ar4 
two large streaks or beds of white sand, which is used by the io 
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babitanU of Kalakah (?) for softening and cleansing their woallen 
cloths. The distance from Dcrabi to this place is called 6 far- 
san^ (20 miles), but it is at least 9 farsangs (31 miles). I found 
a shady cave in the face of the hill, and look up my abode in it 
when the day got hot, and passed the afternoon very pleasantly. 
'All Akber's man went to sleep, and allowed his borseand pony* 
to stray into the desert among the low hills, and several horsemen 
had to search for them an hour or two before they were found. 

We left Khurmaki at 5 minutes before 5 p.m., and, retracing 
our steps for a short distance, reached the dry bed of the streamf 
in a quarter of an hour, and crossed a gravelly plain with a course 
95^ E. (E. J E. by S.). At about 6 p.m. we saw a herd of wild 
asses| half a mile to the right, and rode in that direction to get a 
shot at them ; but they were loo shy to let me get within range, 
though I was near enough to have a good view of them. The herd 
consisted of about thirty old and one or two young ones. I gal- 
loped some way after them in expectation that the foals would fall 
behind, but llie little fellows kept ahead of all. There was an- 
other large herd also, close to the right of our path; and the 
plain, they say, is here sometimes covered with them. Among 
the herds of wild asses, horses, which have escaped and become 
wild, are occasionally seen. 

This plain is quite level, hard, and bare, exhibiting many 
rounded pieces of lava and jasper, with a scanty sprinkling of the 
usual dry, thorny, ami aromatic shrubs t>f the desert, bent down 
and nearly uprooted by the furious gales that sweep over its sur- 
face. The tracks which lead over it are very indistinct, and fur- 
ther to the S.W. there are no land-marks to guide a traveller un- 
accustomed to traverse the deseri. Se'jfur Kuli Khdn was travel- 
ling many years ago from Lis h to Birjand (Rihrj:in), in cf)mpany 
with some merchants, Uzbegs, Turkomans, and Hindus, when one 
of the latter lagged behind and was never again heard of, though 
every possible search was made, and a man well acquainted with 
the desert sent from Derah to look for him. The unfortunate 
man had with him a few water-melons and some bread, which 
would only serve to prolong his suiferings. His bones are, in all 
probabiliiy, whitening in the desert. The apj)narance of the high 
land we had left over Khurmiiki is very remarkable, and cannot 
be mistaken : a high though not extensive tableland, with a 
pointed conical hill at its s<mthern extremity, and a nnimmillary 
hill a little higher at its northern end. 

At 9 o'clock P.M. we had the end of the K6h Ateshdneh (fiery 
mount) 2 miles to the left. It is so called [rom the extreme heat 
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and aridity of its neijrbbourhoad ; and we were fortunate in having 
the strong norlherlj gale still blowing, without which the h< 
would have been insupportable. After crossing broken, claj 
saline ground, cwered with tamarisks, with an easterly coarse 
the rate of 3 miles per hour, we reachetl our halting-place in 
be<l of the Heriit (Heri Rud), and went tu sleep among the mod 
in a tamarisk-bush at 25 minutes past 12 in the morning of Sator- 
day the -JGlh of June, 1841. 

This place is said to be 7 farsangs (25 miles) from KhormAki, 
but is in reality about 8 ('29 miles). From the hill abore the 
spring at Khunndki, the Deryai Hdmu,* 1 learned from our ffuide, 
'All Kadiing, tliat the flesh of the wild assf is dried and cureil for 
winter-use, and its fat is considered as a great delicacy. As much 
as 3 Tabriz mans J (2121b.) arc sometimes yielded by one car- 
case. Their hules sell for a good pr(»fit at Bihrjnn and Mesh-h 
The donkey which our guide had brought with him to carrv 
load of bread, onions. &c.. and occasionallv to mount his wei:;hi 
carcase on, fell sick, and vvouhl neillier eat, drink, nor walk. Ble( 
ing and the cold effusion which I tried were of no use, so he 
left liehiad for the wiilvcs. A camel, that had been in like manner 
left behind at the lleri Rud, and was suppost^l to have died, got 
so fat and sa\'age among the abundance of grass and water, that 
when he was found again by his owners some months afterwards, 
they could mil catch Lim, and he attacked his pursuers, biting and 
kicking iht^m witli great fury, so that he seriously wounded seve- 
ral of ihcm, and was at last sliot for the sake of his ilesh. 

The Heri Hud § river, in the bed of w hich we had taken up our 
quarLers, is a continuation of tlic Adrnskand, which rises about 13 
farsangs (48 miles) S. of Heral» and when full, in the early part 
of spring, is large and not fordahle without a guide. It now, how- 
ever, is reduced to a cliain of puols iilled with stagnant thousjh 
tolerably goo<l water. It falls singly into the DervA'i Ham 
There are some large poulsof salt water and saline marshes nearil 
bed, which is thickly bonlered by dense tamarisk underwood an( 
reeds, reminding me (as I looked out upon it from a sort of ca' 
in its hard shingly liank, in which I had taken shelter from the 
burning sun) of the banks of the Tigris between Basrah and 
Baghdid. My haliilaticm was not very comfortable, as the ther- 
mometer in the afternoon rose in it to 110^, and everything 
had, our clothes, baggage^ mouths, eyes, and food, were fill 
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I with the sand and dust raised by the furious wind. One of my 
servants saw a larg^e fish in one of ibe small muddy pools; we 
ixnine<.liately set to work, and caught alK)Ut a dozen with a turhan- 
cloih, weighing from 1 to A lbs. each; but they were all, as we say 
of the salmon in Scotland, foul. They were divided among the 
parly, who discussed ihcm with great relish. Early in ihe fore- 
not)n two horsemen arrived from Liisb, having been sent on by 
Shah-pasand Ktuin the evening before, with a present of a basket 
of grapes and cucumbers, and orders tt> conduct us to the castle.* 
The courier! **^"^ from Derah had reached Ldsh in about 28 hours, 
but would have done it in 12 or 14 had ho not hurt liis foot. 

From the Hen' Rud the centre lable-hill of Khurmiiki bore 
103' W. (W. by S. J W.S.W.), the extremity of Koh Atcshuneh 
ICM3° W. (W. by S. • VV.S.W), and its cenire 120" W. (nearly 
S.W.byW.). 

[Thus ends abruptly the journal of this highly-gifted and enter- 
prising traveller, the sad termination of whose exertions for the 
advancement of geographical knowledge was announced by the 
President of this Society at its anniversary meeting on the 23rd of 
May, 1842 (* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society.' vol. xii. 
pp. xxxix., Ixv.). As the reader of the above narrative cannot but 
desire to learn every particular respecting the reinaiudcr t>f Dr. 
Forbes's journey, a copy of the deposition made at Kandahar by 
his confidential servant, who had I>een strongly recommended to 
him by a gentleman attached to the mission in Persia, is here 
subjoined.] 
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Corr. — DefMsition of a Persian servant who accompanied the late 
Dr. Forhes to Shtdn, and wajt prescttt at the time of that o(ficer*M 
murder. 

At Ldsh, Shdh-pasand Khtln made use of every possible arguraenC 
and entreaty to dissuade Doctor Forbes from prosecuting hia journey to 
Siatao, representing to him that the roads were unsafct and that, at the 
present season, it was parliculurly dangerous for a British officer to place 
himself in the power of the Beliiches; but the Doctor would not be 
convinced ; and to free himself from the importunities of the Khin, he 
gave hira a sealed paper, exonerating him from all responsibilit)', should 
any thing unfortunate occur in the course of the journey. '' I only 
require your guarantee,** said the Doctor, *' as far as the SUt^ frontier ; 
beyond that, let the risk be on my own head." Six days were taken up in 
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these tliBcussions. at the expiration of which the Doctor hired three 
camels, and Bet off on his journey. We halted the first day at a vilUg 
dependent npon Laeh, and ihe Mihmdnddr," whona Shah-pasand Khi 
had sent to escort htm tu the frontier, paid him every attention, and 
procured him whatever he required. In the morning Shith-pasand*! 
man made n last attempt to induce Doctor Foibes to change his mind ^ 
regarding the Slstan journey ; hut he failed, and, ou the frontier, took 
his leave, and relurued to Lash. 

On the third day from lliia we reached Chiling,+ where Mohammed 
Rizl Kh^n, the chief of Sistdn, resided. Here we were most hospitably 
entertained, and remained three days, the Doctor taking notes from 
Mohanuncd Ki?ii Khiln of all the tribes, forts, ruins, &c., in the pro- 
vince, and entering the same in his journal. This was the general 
practice of the Doctor ihroughont the journey ; and I frequently remarked 
that ihe chiefs appeared to dishke answering his questions, and replied 
to his inquiries by askinL; his object in tesking such informaiion. Ml 
master used, as he travelled along the road, to note carefully all the 
distances, which he put down in his tablets. lie also inquired the name] 
of every fort and village that we saw, and he was constantly using \ 
compass, and !»ometinies a larger instrument, which he called an astrolabe 
He aUu iiunictimes made sketches and plans of the diB*ereut furls, i 
ahoi^cd them to the khdns who inhabited them, at which they did uO 
always seem well pleased. None of the people with whom we servant] 
associated appeared to understand what could be the object of the Docto^^ 
travelling ; ei>me suid he was an engineer, others a magician, hut mo 
people, i think, luukcd on him as a spy. He always taid himself, wbc 
asked, that his object was merely siydhat (travelling for amusement), or 
on a fiilgrimage; but it was not believed that any one would come at 
such a season into Slstiin for the mere pleasure of looWng at old mounds; 
and his visit was, I think, generally supposed to be connected with the 
stale of pohtical aflfairs, and wiih the probable advance of British troops 
agHinst Herilt. 

Mohammed Rl/A Khdn did not, however, in his personal intercourse 
with the Doctor, show any signs of suspicion, or treat him in any way 
with diiacuurtesy. After rcmuinirig three days at Chiling the Dncto^H 
aske<] for a gviide to take him to the Kuhi-khwajah in the lake of SisUin,^^! 
and the Khiln immediately appointetl a suitable escort. We crosftcdtbe 
lake to the inland, and spent a dnv very agreeably in this excursion,, 
after which we again returned to Chiling, and passed another night ihcr 
aa the guests of Mohammed Ri?i Khdn. On the morrow, the KhAa^ 
sent an escort with us to his other fort of SlkcShk, appointing 
mihm^nddr to attend upon the Doctor. We remained there three ' 
days, snd were treated most hospitnbly ; Dr, Forbes employing himself 
in sketching luC fort and collecting information regarding the aurroimd- 
ing country. 

From Sjk6h& we went on to Doshtak. the fort of Mohammed Hasham 
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Kh£n ; and our sojourn there was protracted to five days. On the day 
of our nrrival there was some confusion in the place, owing: to the death 
of the Kh[lu*8 son ; but afterwanls, the Doctor was treated with the same 
ttttentiun and respect that he had expcrieuct'J at Chiling. 

The Doctor made excursions from Uashtuk to several places in tlie 
neighbourhood, hut we did not accompaay liini. The servants arid 
people uf Hashdm Khin were constantly fivking us why the English 
gentleman had come into Sistdn, and whut the English were going to 
be about in Herdt. Thev seemed generally to tliink Dr. Forbes must 
be visiting the ditferenl Sisldn chiefs, to associate them in a league ngaiiist 
Yiir Mohammed; but I heard it sometimes surmised ihut the English 
intended to join Sistan to Kandahar, without reference, to Herat. After 
this wc went on travelling without any thing particular happening to us* 
We went tn Husein-ubad, and remained there one diiv ; then to Bnnjar,* 
vrlicre wc halted two days: then we returned, and passed another day at 
Bunjar, and then we went on to Burji,* where we werehospitubly received 
by the chief. Dost Mohammed Khin. We remained there four days, 
two at Butji-khna,* and two at lUirji ; and then travelled ou by 'Ali-ahtid 
and Shading.* to Jehiln-abid, the seat uf Ibniliim Khiin, BeiuchL On 
our arrival Ibrahim Khun was absent, having gone out as usual to hunt, 
but in the evening he returned, and did the honours of his house in a 
rough but sufficiently friendly way. We remained four days at Jehdn-a- 
bdd, and I heard many tilings spoken amotjg the peojile, which gave me 
alarm. They said the English always sent about spies before they 
attacked a country. A man calling himselt* a traveller had visited KcUt, 
and shortly afterwards an En^U^h army crutrsed the Indus, and on ita 
return slaughtered Mihrah Khan, and the Beluches. Waa the same 
fate, they asktd, to be expected by the SUlanls? 

I mentioned iheir remarks to the Doctor, but he luuglied, and said 
Ibrahim Khdn was his best friend. The Doctor amused himself at 
Jehln-ahiid by making a drawing of the fort ; and this he showed to the 
Khdn, who seemed outwardly pleased at it; but I heard his people 
saying that the other traveller had in the sunie way taken a plan of the 
Fort of KeUt, and that to that plan MihrdbKhdnowed his ruin. There 
waa no reason, however, to suppose that IbrAhlm Khdn himself har- 
boured any evil intentions. Alter a four days' residence at Jehdu-abdd, 
the Khdn,wiih a parly of horse, accompanied us to Nadalo,* and enter- 
tained the Doctor there for two days in a hospitable manner. This waa 
the extremity of Sisnin ; and Dr. Forbes, having thus travelled through 
the entire province in safety, wished to return to Lash, and prosecute 
his journey to KandahAr. He applied to Ihrihim Khin, accordingly, 
for a guard ; but the Khttn said he would hiniBclf escort him to the 
frontier, and from thence send on a party of horse to lake him to Sh^h- 
pasand^s fort. 

We all started accordingly in company the next morning. The Khdn, 
I thought, seemed reserved ; and, after we had gone a short way, I 
remarked that he lagged behind> and, looking round, I saw that he and 
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bii people were loerimg Uieir gusa. I imokedjatdy pessed on, and told 
Ihe Dactor, wbo tamed pale, and said ibe foUl day was come : the 
Khan, howerer, soon rejoined him, and they entered as usual into friendly 
coiiventation. The Doctor aaked IbnUUm Khio why he and his people 
had loaded their guxks, ftajiog, be soppoeed there were no enemies lurk- 
infc about, and the Khin replied that he always bunted a£ he joumey< 
along, and, on reachiog the ritcr, thej would 6nd plenty of wild boai 
Soon afterwards we arrived on the bank of the river. It was a pi 
I understood, where horsemen usually ford, being near a well-kJio< 
tomb, called Khenigah Gurgi;* but the bed was very full from bank 
faaok, owing, as I subsequently learned, to the Kh^n*8 having sent oa 
beforehand, and broken the bunds (dams), which usually turned off the 
water. The Doctor asked Ibrahim Khiin how be waa to croBfi» and the 
Kh^n immediately told his people to make a tutan, or raft, made of 
reeds, capable of bearing one man. Wlien this was completed the 
Doctor was directed to strip, and get upon the raft, which was then 
pushed off into the stream, the Doctor having a long stick in his hands, 
with which he was to push himself across ; his arms, clothes, instruments, 
and other property remained upon the bank, under the charge of myself 
and my fellow-servant Kerbelahi Taraz.* He had not pushed the raft 
above fifteen or twenty yards into the sluggish stream, when Ibnlhlm 
Khin, who was standing composedly on the bank, levelled his gun and 
fired. The ball did not take effect, and the Doctor turned round aod 
aaked who fired, and why ; the Kh^n answered that he had shot at a 
water-fowl, which had dived. The Doctor seemed to believe him, and 
went on pushing. He hud proceeded a very short distance further, 
however, when Ibrdhim took another gtm from one of his people, and 
fired a second time with deliberate aim. This time the shot took effect, 
and I saw the blood flowing from a wound in the Doctors right side, 
which was exposed to us. He immediately fell ofT the raft into the 
water, which, I was surprised to see, did not reach above his middle, 
and began to wade back to the bank that he had left. IbnibJm Khiin 
now commenced abusing him, calling him a kiltir. n spy. a dog, and all 
manner of opprobrious names. The Doctor cried out. Do not kill me; 
take nil my property^ but spare my life. What can you gain by killi 
me? J nm but one man, and have never injured you. My couutrymi 
arc matiy, and will take vengeance for my blood ; do not make 
EuKlislitnen yonr inveterate enemies. 

It WMH nil, huwever, of nu avail: the Kluin continued to ]>our forth 
abuse, and on his victim's reaching the hank, drew his sword and atnick 
him a bttjw on the head, which felled him to the ground. I saw the 
Doctor lift up his hands, as if in prnycr, but he was almost immediately 
killed by some sword-cuts from the Khiln and his attendants; and his 
body was thrown into the river. While this was going on Kerbelalii 
Taruz " and myself were seized and bound. A general plunder of the 
Doctor's property then commenced : the btjoks and pa|)crB were the 
first things seized; the greater part were torn up and destroyed upon 
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the spot, but the Khin took two small note-books, and said he would 
keep them for himself. The compass, the astrolabe and other things 
which the Beldches had seen the Doctor use upon the roads, were then 
beaten to pieces, and thrown into the river. The Khdn seized the 
Doctor's arms for himself, and let his people divide the remainder of the 
property among them. AHer this we were carried, bound and watched, 
to Kaddeh,* and were present there when that district was harried. The 
Kh^n subsequently sent us to be confined in his fort at Jeh^n-abdd. 
We were repeatedly led out to be killed, but were saved by Kerbelahl 
Taraz * repeating verses of the Kor^n, and assuming the character of a 
mdlld. After about a month's confinement I was told I might travel 
back to my native country, at Jemdin,t but that if I attempt^ to go to 
Kandahir, I should be assuredly overtaken and murdered. 

On'leaving Sistin I fell in with a V^filah (caravan), and arrived here 
under its convoy. I do not think Kerbelahl Taraz* is now in any danger 
of his life. He is a good Arabic scholar, and has established a reputa- 
tion for sanctity ; so that he is now surrounded by a crowd all day begging 
for amulets, prayers, &c. Ibrdhtm Khdn and his people used to express 
great satisfaction at having slain the feringi, and thus saved Sistdn from 
the danger which threatened it from his visit. 

Deposition taken before me at Kandahdr, 25th September, 1841. 

(Signed) W. Rawunson, 

Pol. Agent. 

* A doubtful Dame. f Jumfn f 
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As far as it cnn be collected, from the imperfect account given in hi 
BCTvanl** deposition, the remaiader of Dr. Forbea's itinerary was pearlj 
as follows: — 

1841. 
June 27, Reached Lash, on the Heri Rdd; hospitably entcrtoiaed by 

Sluih-pasand Khiin. 
July 3, Quitted Lash. 

„ 6» Reached tlie western frontier of Sistdn. 

,, 9. Arrived at Chiling, the residence of Motiaromed Ri^.i Kbin. 

governor of the province of Sistin, 
„ 12, Visited the Kiihi Khwiijah (Master's Mount), in the lake of 

Sistan, or Zerreh ; gpent the day pleasantly there. 
„ 13, Went to see Si-kuh-haj Mohammed Ri^u's second fortreis, 

where he stayed three days. 
„ 16, Reaches Dashtnk, the fort of Hashtim Khan, and stays there 

five days, making excursions in the neighbourhood. 
„ 21, Reached Hiisciu-abad. 

„ 22, Proceeded to Bunjar, and halted there two days. 
„ 23, Returned to Husein-abdd. 
„ 24, Hospitably entertained at Burji for two days, by D<S8t Ma 

hammed Khiin. 
„ 26, Reached Jelu'in-flbdd, the residence of Ibnihim Kh&n. 
„ 31, Went to Nadalo, on the eastern frontier of Sistdn. 
Aug. 3, Set out, accompanied by Ibrahim Khdn, on his return to Lith, 
and wiis murdered by him on the banks of the river. 
„ 6, His servants were imprisoned at Jehiin-abdd. ^ 

Sept. 6, They were released. ■ 

„ 25, One of them made liis deposition before Major Rawlinson, the 
Honourable Company's political agent at Kandahar. 

[This attempt at a supplement to Dr. Forljes's journal of his route 
baa been formed from ihe materiids fiirnibhed by his servant's deposi- 
tion made at Kanduhdr, the copy of which, forwarded to England, was 
taken apparently by a native clerk, and is &o full of clerical errors as to 
be in some places scarcely intelligible. Several of the proper names, 
particulfiily near the end of the journey> are evidently mis-transcribed, 
and as tliuy do not occur in books or maps, cannot be corrected without 
reference to the originnl document, now probably lost. Of the trjth of 
(he de]>t>siiion different opinions will perhaps be formed ; but when the 
long delays at different stations, the many deviations from the intended 
route, and the unaccountable return to Ldsh, stated in that deposition, 
are compared with Dr. Forbes's refusal to visit the amir's camp, to exa- 
mine the ancient Persian tombs, to wait for merchants whose preseni 
would have added to his security, and his general anxiety to proc( 
directly to Kaudahdr, so clearly expressed in his journal, the reader ci 
scarcelv fnil to perceive an incongruity far from favourable to the credit 
of the deponent. The stvy fact of the preservation of this journal, con- 
tained in two small volumes, seems scarcely reconcileuble with the state- 
ment tlmt, on the destruction of the traveller's papers, the khiin took twu 
small note-huuks, and said he would keep them fur him?clf : but wuhout 
knowing how I he preservation of any of Dr. Forbes's books and papers 
was accounted for when they were delivered up, it is inipos&ible to form 
a decided opinion on the subject.] 
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XI. — 1. Boutes through Kach'ht Ganddvd. And an Account of 
the Beiucki and other Tribes in Upper Sind'h and Koch hi. 
Communicated by Capt. Postans, Assistant Political Agent 
ia Kach'hi. 

Thk following' routes erahrace nearly the whole extent of 
country known as Kach'hi', that is, from Barshiivi, on the other 
side of the great desert, which separates Kach'hf from Cppcr 
Sind'b, northwards to Dadar; and from KiUrlya, at the mouth 
of the Mul^ or Giindaxii jiass westwards, to the Man and 
Biigtf hills eastwards. The following notes, with a sketch of 
the country, may be found to aiford some information on what 
has of late become an important line of communication., and 
coupled with the list of various tribes to be met with between 
the Indus and Bolan pass, as given iii the sequel, may prove 
useful. 

Route from BdrshM to Ganddvd and Kotriyd. 

Barshuri is situated immediately on the southern edge of 
the desert, being distant from Rilj'hun about 28i miles N-N.W, ; 
it has two small mud forts with patches of cultivation in its 
vicinity; dependent for water on rain and nalAs* leading from 
the Mari. The su]>ply is at all times scanty and ]irecarious, 
being generally procured from numerous kach'ha wells (in 
the bea of a nala to the westward of the fort), which are ex- 
hausted in a few hours. Wells should be sunk at this place, 
as the greatest inconvenience on account of want of water ia 
always experienced by parties crossing the desert. BarshCiri 
belongs to a few Rind Bdrdi Bcluchis. It is totally deficient 
in supplies of every kind, and yields scarcely sufficient for the 
consumption of its few inhabitants. The routes branchiu;^ off 
from Barshuri arc to the eastward, towards Miinyuti, Shahpur, 
and the Man hills, northward to B'hag and Diidar, and west- 
ward to Kandah and Gandava. 

Kandahf is distant 7\ miles from Barshuri in the direction 
of W. 20 S. ; for about 60 miles the road is over a desert 
tract, though showing in many plates that it was formerly 
cultivated. A small village caUetl Seyyad-ka-kot is pas.sed at 
a distance of 6J miles. From thence to Kandah the whole is 
well cultivated, being within the influence of the dykes or bar- 
riers (bunds), of which the principal is at the latter j)lace. 
The water here is supplied from the northern hills, and is 
plentiful, or otherwise, according to the seasons. Kandah is a 
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walled town of some size and importance ; the ground in iu 
vicinity is very extensively cultivated, ' and the crops of 
juwriri* are very luxuriant. The principal inhabitants are 

I rlindiis and Jiit farmers. An agent from the native gover 
mcnt of Kach'hi is stationed here for the collection of th 
revenue from it and the surrounding country. Kandah an 
the neighbourhood suffered severely from the late ravages < 
the Ch'halawan tribes.f When the side above the bund is wc 
supplied with water, Kandah is one of the best halting-pUci 

fin Kach*hi, and it does not diverge materially from the ^'' 
road toB'h^e. 

Ud'hAna, distant N.W. 11 miles 2 furlongs. The road lies 
through ground extensively cultivated for some distance to 
the W. of Kandah, and thence over a desert tiact. At 3 niilc^^ 
the village of MawUlcwen is passed. Ud'hand was formerly ^| 
large place, but is now thinly inhabited. A scanty supply o/i 
water is obtained from a few intermitting (Kach'hi') wells, and 
a party of any considerable strength would have to cross to 
the barrier (bund) about 4^ miles to the N.W. for a supply. 
A thick underwood % surrounds Ud'hlna to the westward and 
south. 

Ganddvd is distant fr^.m Ucrhilna 15 miles 3 furlongs; the 
general direction being about W. lO* N., the whole road lying 
over a perfectly waste and luicultivated tract, though formerly 
it might have been cultivated to a great extent, from tl^| 
remains of dykes (bunds), and the general appearance ^^1 
the soil. It is said that in the time of Nasir, khin of 
Kelat, the waters of the Indus were brought to withj^ 
a few miles of GandavA, and from the remains of nal4s, fl^| 
tending in various directions over the great Barshuri desert^ 
it is more than probable that such was really the case. 
Gandavii was foimerly the richest portion of Kach'hi; a^B 
under the able government of Nanir Khiin vieldcd a lar^^l 
revenue, as well as provided the hill-tribes with the greatest 
proportion of their grain and other supplies. Its produce is 
millet § and wheat. This, the most important town of Kach'hi 
was the winter-residence of the khans of Keldt. Gandava is 
surrounded by a high mud wall, and has three gates, and at 
the time I visited it had just suffered from a complete ^ 
and pillage by the Ch'halawAn tribes, who had 6red, and. 



♦ Anrlropogon, or Holcm Sorghum, comraoiily MUed MlHet. — F. S. 

-f Ueluchit. 

\ Juiifclf*. JAngel in lh« MS. ; but thut Saiukrit word properly fignifiet % wood 
fi>mt. It •emni to have ubljiined the trnw of * un^ltrwootl * among our Atig1o>IndJi 
fruii) vrliom Mine Ute writen tmve adopted i(. — F. S. 

I Juw&rf, Aiidropogoti Sttrghuns. — F. 8. 
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allowed, would have totally destroyed it. Ganddvd was an 
important d^pot for the trade between ShikiiriJi'ir, I^rkhanah, 
and Kel4t, by the way of the Mnli* or Gandava pass, all nf 
which was in the hand» of Hindu tsettlers. The BrahuwSs cul- 
tivated the land considerably,! and moved to the low country 
in the vicinity of Ganddva with their flocks during the incle- 
ment season of the higher country. A deep-bedded mountain- 
sti'eam from the N. flows immediately to the westward of the 
town, and affords facilities for irrigation to a great extent -of 
country. Ganddva will be long ere it recovers from the blow 
it received in October, 1840, from the ravages of the Ittdzayis 
and other Brahuwi tribes under Kumal Khan and Ralim 
Khan. The losses were estimated at *2^ lacs of rupees ; and 
the Hindus, against whom nearly all the violence of the rebels 
waa directed, were stripped of everything, and their houses 
set on tire. The district of Gandavn contains about twenty 
i'illages, all of which are assessed to the revenue with it. The 
routes from Gandlava are, to the S. Larkhnnah rid Panjok 
and J'hall. To the N. to Dadar rid Surdn. San-nf and Nau- 
shera, W. to Kotriy^ and the Miila pass, thence B'hagbdnah, 
Wadtl, and K'htjzdiir to KelatE.; S. to Shikdrpur, luu Bar- 
shuri, Rij'hdn, and Jamidenth. 

Kotriya (or Kotrah),W. 10 S. from Gandiva 7^ miles. The 
ground is cultivated to some distance W. of Gandiivii j a thick 
wood then extends to within 2 miles of Kotriya, situated on 
the edge of a wide and deep ravine, having every appearance 
of being the bed of a formidable torrent during tlie rainy 
season or when fed by the mountain-streams. Kutriya is a 
respectably sized, walled town; of late years it had a large 
share of the trade of Gandavfi, over which it has the advantage 
of the proximity of the Gandava pass, l>eing only about 4 
miles from its mouth, and about 2, in a direct line, from the 
great Hala range. There arc various streams flowing past 
Kotriyd. coming from the S.W., having their source at Paiij- 
muwdrah, near Pir Chattar, in the pass, and the produce is 
therefore very rich to the W. and N. of the town. The wheat- 
crops in this part of the country are described as unusually 
fine. There arc one or two gardens at Kutriya, the pipul.J 
acacia, and nim § trees in which aflTord a great relief to the 
eye, after the sterile and treeless wastes traversed from Upper 
Sind*h to this western boundary of KacVhi. 

Gajan, 9 miles N. 20 E. from Kotriya. The first portion of 

* bmdtfi — another foim of tbe ward Bfilui. — K. S. 

f That ii, cultivated through th« agency of JmIb, for the Prihtjwii tlienMelvMar«nn( 
cattivotoni. 
X Ficiu religiota. — F. 8. $ Mt>lia (AsJ^rt-diralibl) Audirachte.— F. S»^^H 
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the road is broken and much intersected by bunds and remaa 
of cultivation; thence over a level and uncultivated country. 
[Gajan is a respectably-sized and well-supplied town, with the 
twhole extent of country E. between it and the hills, and to 
[the N., under cultivation; acveral large streams pass it, ruD- 
luing from the E. due W., and are the cause of the richness of 
the crops. 

Shordn is If) miles N. 10 E., following the foot of the hilb 

across a deserted and desolate country, intersected by deep 

and wide ravines with low wood, but without water in wells or 

F streams ; at present there are no appearances of inhabitants 

or cultivation throughout the whole of this tract, but numeroui 

[iruins attest that it was formerly otherwise. 

Sh(5ran is a place of some size and importance, walled i 
and having a well-supplied bazar. There is but little cuW 
rated laml in its neiglibourhood, and the crops looked thfj 
and bad ; the running streams, however, are not apparently 
I turned to due advantage. Sh«5ran is the head-quarters of the 
Rind Beluchi's. acknowledged by all the Beluchi' tribes as their 
head and chief. The present representative of the Rinds isj 
mere boy. Imam Bakhsh, son of Firdar Klian, and his poue 
sions, which were formerly very extensive in Kach'ht> exted 
BOW only to Shoran and the neighbouring districts. Shdran i 
i about 2 miles from the hills. 

San-nf* is distant from Shtiran 24^ miles N. 20 E.; the 
whole distance being a perfect desert : it is a small walled town, 
having running streams and every facility for the cultivation 
of the soil ; but as it Avas deserted and the crops destroyed 
{when I visited it. their extent could not be ascertained. The 
place was. until lately, held by a portion of the Gatliiwf tribe 
of Beliichis. From San iii a pass of that name through the 
mountains lends to Kelat, which may be reached in something 
less than 2 days, hut the road is only practicable, and with 
diflieulty. for lighlly-laden camels; horsemen in many places 
must dismount ^_ 

Mihisir, N. oO E., 6 miles and 3 furlongs, a considerabljH 
sized, open town, on the edge of a large ravine, with wat^^ 
and a dyke (bund) ; cultivation near it is very plentiful. 

Diidar, N. 30 W., 24 miles 6 furlongs. At a distance fi^ 
2 miles 6 ftirlongs the pass is entered through a low range oH 
rocky hills known as the Ch'hdt^ (Little) Bolan. The road 
through this is generally pretty good, though the hills on cither 
side occasionally approacn so as to form narrow gorges, where 



* Spelt San-^f iu M. Tanin's maps, but liii autUurity caunot be aaftly 
upon. — F.~8% 
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an enemy might seriously impede the progress of troops Tho 
length of this pass is 3 miles; aflcr quitting it the road is 
generally level along the skirts of a low range of hills to the 
E., and leads direct towards Dadar, without diverging towards 
Naushera under the hills to the W". Water- courses from 
torrents cross the road occasionally. The whole is a desert 
tract, cultivation commencing only within a few miles of Dadar. 
The town ofDadar ranks next toBlmg in size, and is situated 
on the edge of a ravine, distant about 5 iriilcs to the E. of 
the Bolan pass. It is walled in, but has considerable suburbs. 
The bazar is well supplied, and several of the larger Shikar- 
pur houses have agents here to assist in the trade between 
that place and the upper country. The cultivation in its 
vicinity is very rich and plentiful, from the abundant supply 
of water in running streams from the western hills. Indigo, 
wheat, cotton, and juwiiri form the princijial crops, the former 
in no great quantity. Dadar had formerly a Ilfikim from the 
Kcliit chief (or its government and collection of the revenue. 
It formerly belonged, 1 believe, to Mir Shah Nuwaz Kh£in, 
late khan of Keliit. Moat of the surrounding villages arc 
en*ani8 [endowments] and jahir [fiefs] to Tarious chiefs and 
tribes. The whole distance froui Biirshiiri to Kotriyit by the 
route above detaik^d is 41 miles 5 furlongs (say *I2 miles), and 
thence to Dudar 79 miles :> furlongs (say 80 miles), or about 
I2'2 miles from Barshiiri to Diidar by the Gandiivii route. In 
remarking generally on the tract of country traversed, I should 
observe that there can be no iloubt that the facilities for cul- 
tivation along the whole line of country skirting the western 
hills from Ganddva to Mihiair arc unusually great, and the 
soil being, in common with that of nearly the whole of Kach^hr, 
a rich alluvial, is very productive. I'he streams are generally 
deep and rapid, not depending upon rain in the hills, out llow- 
ing from natural springs, and never failing* This part of 
Kach'hi is, however, but very thinly inhabited, and a great 
]>ortion of its ]*opulation, the BrAhuwis. migrate during the hot 



season to the 



higher country. 



cominjj down from October till 



March or April to suj)crin tend their tarms, &c. Gandavd and 
its vicinity was formerly, as I have elsewhere observed, one of 
the great sources of sup[ily of provisions to the Bnihiiwi hill- 
tribes; but the flourishing condition of that place and the 
western portion of Kachhi generally has declined from mis- 
management under subsequent rulers; nothing can possibly 
exceed the sterile ap])earance of the hills; their characteristic 
clay and limestone formation remains without a particle of 
vegetation to relievo the eye. Snow may be observed on the 
high point at a short distance S. of K6triy:i, but seldom lower 
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down the rang^os ; as the cleratioa thence perceptibly dimi 
nishes. I must not omit to mention that alum and sulphi 
are found in the hills to the N. of Kotriya, and form articles 
trade b«!twccn Hhag and Shikirpur; and there is every n 
son to believe that this range would be found to yield othi 
minerals. The streams are more or less impregnated ^liil 
mineral substances, and hot springs mrc freqneDtlj met with. 
The natives count five passes into the up]»er country. bet^DOi 
and including the Ganoava and Bolan, of which we only know 
of two from actual survey. The importance of inquiries oo 
these roads into Khorasan is obvious. 

Route from Kltdngar to Lehri in E<istem KacKhi, 

Khan^ar is a well-built mud fort on the southern side i 
the Barshun' desert, and in the direct road from Upper Sindl 
to Eastern Kach'hf. At present it is abandoned and unin-^ 
habited, from the excesses formerly committed on it and the 
neighbouring country by those inveterate plunderers llic 
Dumkis, Jekranis, Bugtfs, &c. A large nala formerly led tbc 
water from the river inundations close to the walls of Rhanga ^ 
The surrounding country is still well cultivated, and prol€ 
ftion is afforded to it from a neighbouring post of our ca\ air 
Cross the Barshuri desert in a direction about 10<» W. \ 
N. to Maniyiiti, distance 20 miles. At about 1 1 miles ill 
route crosses the " Niiriwah*' nala, running from S.E. to N-W." 
the relic of an important channel for conve}ing the inunda- 
tions of the Indus across this tract, now choked up and long 
disused. Mani^iitns a small fort, inhabited by a few Umrar' 
IBeluchis; but the facilities for pasture which it possesses 
[the south-eastward attract a great number of Jats with th« 
(flocks, and these are scattered over the neighbouring countr 
in tenijKirary shods or huts. The supply of water is depend 
ent on rain in the eastern hills, wnence it is brought to 
Maniyiitf by nahis, Kach'hi wells in the nala, to the east of the 
fort» supply a limited quantity during the dry season. Th^_ 
limporiance of water to parties crossing in this direction, hoi^| 
ever, has rendered it necessary to sink a well of masonry; an^^ 
though, like all the water procured from springs on the edge 
of the desert, it is brackish, yet cattle and the inhabitanU 
themselves drink it. There are some'cxcccdingly fine patchei 
of cultivation to the east and south, with large kuritut of grasi 
The mustard -seed plant (shagraP) is in great plenty ; the othe 
crops are principally juwarf. TheUmarandyis have the righ 
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of zamxndari over this place, under sanads [patents] from the 
khans of Kclat. 

Shahpur, 12^ miles from Maniyiitf, N.E. ; the road is level, 
but sandy and heavy, across the Lehri and Larahi nalas, 
the latter within 2 miles of Lindah. a place formerly of some 
size and importance, and belonging to the Bangah tribe of Jats, 
but at present it is nearly depopulated, owing to the ravages 
of the marauders. Lindah is 1 mik^ from Shahi>ur ; the road, 
passing along the edge of high aand-htlls, is very heavy. 
Shahjiiir is situated in an uncultivated sandy plair» al>out 6 
miles from the Biigtf hills. It is a well-built, thickly-popu- 
lated, open town, indebted for its comparatively flourishing 
condition in the heart of a country inhabited by professed 
freebooters, to the fjtct of its belonging, as an en'am, to the 
family of an influential seyyad. An excellent supply of water 
is procured from Kach'hi wells, at a distance of about \ of a 
mile to the south of the town, in the bed of a large river : this 
latter is dry, except immediately after heavy rain on the hills. 
There is a considerable quantity of cultivated ground at some 
distance from Sh;ihpiir, at Sheriini'^ Gugar, &.c. Tho sand- 
hills, before alluded to^ continue to run nearly due eastward 
from Shahpiir : Ibllowing the general direction of the Bugtf 
range, they terminate at a place called Uch'h, where is a 
plentiful 8U])ply of water from ihc hills. There is a somewhat 
shorter and more direct route from Sind'h to Shahpiir and 
Eastern Kach'hi', by crossing over from Mubarikpur by way 
of the small fort of Gamah and the wells in the desert, known 
as Dadokar. The distance is abont 30 miles, 

Chattar, lOj miles. The road, skirting the hills in nearly 
a N.E. direction, is open, but sandy and heavy, lying through 
large patches of high grass, and a thick wood of babul [Acacia 
Arabica]. Chattar is a walled town of some size, with con- 
siderable cultivation in its vicinity. It was formerly the 
stronghold of the Jekninf tribe of Beliichis, the most active 
of all the jilundcring clans, who, with their chiefs, Darya 
Khan and Turk 'Ah', took Chattar and its lands from tne 
Wayi'ris. 

Phulajf. 10 miles in a N. direction, by a road through a 
thick wood of tamarisk at»d babul. It passes the fort and 
village of Jchafla, 4 miles from Chattar ; cultivation is abun- 
dant in the neighbourhood of this place. Phulaji has two 
small mud-forts well supplied with watcr^ and has much culti- 
vated ground to the east and north ; though the general 
feature of the surrounding country is wood. 

It commands the pass, 5J^ miles distant E.. to Dfrah and 
Khanj the Man' and Biigti strongholds, lliere is a road across 
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the desert due W. from Phulajf to B'hag, by waj of Cliachali, 
4'i miles distant. Kahan, in the Man' country, is distant from 
Phulaji 56 miles, by way of Sartaf and tfce Nalusk pass. 
Dirah, in the Biigti country* is G4 miles 

Lchn, 13J miles in a N.VV. direction. The first part of the 
road lies through thick wood and heavy sand, but the re- 
mainder through an open and oa^asionally cultivated countn'. 
Lohn', the largest ancl most imjtortant town in Eastern Ka- 
eh'hi, is walled in, and has a well supplied bazar, with a con- 
sidcrable trade between B'hag, Talli'. and Lehri, which sup- 
plies the wants of all the low country between it and Shah- 
piir, as well as the hilly countrj' of the Maris and Bugtk 
There is much cultivated land about Lehri". About 3 miles 
to the S. a road leads from Lehrf to Kahiin. but it is a diffi- 
cult route, barely practicable for camels, and measuring alwut 
85 miles; a thick wood lies between Lchri and the hills. 
and the bed of a wide river passes close to the southern wall 
of the town ; this, allcr rain, leaves a formidable stream. 
Water is abundant, bc»ing always procured on digging a few 
feet deep in the bed of the river ; but in those who are not 
accustomed to it, their water appears to occasion ulcers ; ami 
the same is the case in Western Kach'hf, particularly at Dadar. M 
From this evil our troops suffered severely. There are routes ^ 
from Lehn'to the Khajjack country, through Mall, Talli', and 
Kiirk to Dadar by Togachi and Miti'. 

The whole distance from Khangar to Lehri is 66J miles. 
The tract of country traversed from the northern edge of the 
desert at Maniyiitf diifers fiom the central and western portions 
of Kach'hi in the light and sandy nature of the soil, as well a* 
in the want of running streams. Cultivation is consequently 
very partial, being dependent on seasons of rain.* the supply 
of water from wells being little more than sufficient for men 
and cattle. Forage is plentiful along this line of country, 
which is famous for its almndance of cattle and sheep. Cotton 
(in iavourabic seasons) and juwari arc the principal croj)a. 
The Biigtj' and Marf hills which commence at Shahpur. are 
apjiarently a spur from the great Suleiman range, running 
nearly N. and S. They do not rise to any considerable height, 
but arc sufhciently elevated tt> produce a great change of 
climate. The highest portion of the Man' hills may be ahout 
2000 feet above the level of the plains. Lime in some portion 
of these hills appears to prevail in so great a degree, that 
alabaster was observed in considerable quantities. Their 
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* Tlie rniiiy •i-ason in Kach'h) is frnm Jnimury to Morcb. Tlie niui 
Itffavy, ufU'ii accoui|jiuiied |jy severe tli under ••tortus. 
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^hcral appearance does not differ, however, from the great 
rangL', a conglomerate of clay anfl lime, intermixed with large 
round stones, being their most common feature. The roads or 
passes through these hills are, for the ntast part, the sandy beds 
of torrents overhung with precipitous clitfs ; and water is alone 
procurable (except at Diratx and Kahan) from jx»ols left by the 
rain, and these after a certain period become brackish. At 
Dirah there is a natural spring called Sirak, in Beluchf (a cor- 
rupt contraction of Siyah-Ah) [Black Water]. This phrase ia 
always used to distinguish spring-water from other water, as is 
likewise that of'' Pir Chattar.*'* The Kahan and DiVah valleys 
are highly productive, particularly of wheat- The Man's and 
Biigtfs also feed large herds ofcattle and flocks of broad-tailedf 
sheep. Alum and sulphur are found in mines near Talli in these 
hills, and form articles of trade. The whole of the low and hilly 
country aliove mentioned is inhabited by Beluchis, who arc in- 
veterate j»lundcrers; viz., Dumkisand Jekr.inis in the plains; 
Mans and Bugtw in the hills. (Their subdivisions, &c., will 
hereailcr be given.) The two last have ever held themselves 
independent, except in a feudal service to the Khiin of Kelat; 
and their strength of position, and proverbial fierceness and 
courage, have enabled them always to maintain their inde- 
jiendence. The Dumkis and Jekninis long held the j)lains of 
Kach'hi' comy)letely at their mercy ; and being well mounted, 
defied pursuit. It was only alter the most active and harass- 
ing campaign that these scourges of the country were put 
down. 'ITie Jiita cultivate the land, and feed the Hocks of the 
Beluchis. A communication exists between the Muri and 
Bugtf hills and Harand-Dajib the most southerly of the 
Sheik J possessions. Theise places formed, up to the time of 
the late Khan, the extent of the Kelat possessions eastwards. 

Route through Central Kach'hi from Barshuri to B'hag, Sfc. 

Kasim-ka Jok, § a small village 19 miles N.W. from 
Barshun", on the Nari river, which, rising in the hills beyond 
the Khaj^jak country, traverses the whole of the centre of 
Kach'hi till hjst in the desert. The Khajjak tribe, however, 
holding this im]>ortant source of fertility in their possession. 



* PirCbattar raay mtaxi ** Cunning Bluelteard^*' and be a nickoame. It \t not clear 
whether the writer means that the spring at V\t ChaTtar is called Siy4h-Ab, or that 
spn'ngs are here culled by tliat itauie or Pfr Challar inJirtercnily. — F. S. 

I Duiituih in Persian. — F. S. 

* Sheik in the5fS- The ipellitig of this word Seik, and then Sheik, a]nii*st lik« the 
ArabSlHiikh, is a remarkable iii«tance of the puulin^ IrregulHrity of onr common 
orthography. .Sik'h iii ]iri>nounred nearly as Shlk'h in some [larts of Indiii. — F. S. 

( Kasiiu's market. Jok is the Sind'bi prununciatiou of tlie Hindi chauk or chok. — 
F. S.' 
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have of late years so diminished the supply, which would be 
otherwise abundant thruugliout its whole course, that the 
water in the Nan' seldom (except after heavy rains) reaches 
further S. than B'hiig^, and even at that place the quantity is 
limited. At !4J miles this road passes the village of Mir-hiir, 
crufides the Nar4 and thoncc io KMtm The juwixi «fop6 arc 
very luxuriant. 

W'hag,* distant from Kasim lea Jok about 19^ miles, i^ 
considered as the ca})ital of Kach'hi, more from its central 
position than from its trade or actual importance. It wa*, 
under the Kelat rulers, the residence of the Nawab and the 
seat of government of tlie province. It is a large walled town, 
with a population of about 8000, principally Hindus. It car- ^ 
ries on a trifling trade in the products of Kach'hi with Shikar* fl 
piir, but it has principally a transit trade, being an entrepiU 
for the caravans f to and from that place to Khorasan. 1 he 
surrounding country has the most desolate appearance. The 
population throaghout the whole of the plains is scanty, and 
the villages are lew :ind widely scattered. Juwan' and cotton 
arc cultivated immediately in the neighbuurhood of B'hag, and 
the former attests, by the richness of the crops, the capa- 
bilities of the soil of the low country for purposes of cultiva- 
tion. The soil here ap])cars more loamy than the bard clay 
generally met with. There arc no wells at this place, and tbo^ 
river Nari sujjplies the water used at B'hag. It has the re- V 
mains of one or two fme tombs outside the walls, which are iu 
a state of ruin, and afibrd but little protection to the town. 
They have bastions and loopholes. 

Roads leading from B'hdg to Ganddvd, IldjC Mitrt, and the KhajA 
jah Cuuntry, Lehri^ Phuhiji, and Eastern Kaclihi, Dddar, atu 
the Bdidn Pass. 

The regular Kafilah [caravan] route is by way of B*hag 
Ilaji-ka Shehr, and thence to Dadar ; that from Mihisir to 
the latter place has been already described, and that from 
B'hag to Mihisir, IG miles N.W. over a generally desolut 
tract, completes the junction of the route along the weslc 
hills with that of Central Kach^hi'. 

llaji' ka Shehr, 16 miles due N. from B'hag on the Nan', 
a small walled town, in good repair Its permanent inh 
bitants arc principally Jiits and Hindus. The Brjihiiwi's lake 
up their residence here and in the neighbourhood during the 

* The aulhor invariably write* Bigb, as if thi» were the Persian word for jmrdai; 
but t>otb M. Tauin's mapt (CalcuHa, 1837) liate B'h&g, lu well u Sir Henry Puttiit* 
ger'i, which i« probably tb« best authority or oil.— P. S. 
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winter, living principally in tuinans, and going' to the b«izar 
for supplies. The bazar at Haji' is well supplied; but being 
on the high road for Kaiilahs, it has principally a transit trade. 

From IJiiji* to Dadar the distance is about 22 inik-s N.W. by 
way of Mitn'; and from Barshiiri to Dadar, by B'hag and Haj?, 
76i miles. 

It will only be necessary to remark on the central porticai 
of the pronnce traversed in lite Above route — that is, from 
fiarshuri to Dadar — that the country is tbiuly inhabited, and 
partakes more of a desert than a cultivated tract. The 
Nan' and the canals which might be drawn frum it, and of 
which there are numerous rcmams, would render this part of 
Kach'hi, however, most productive, and capable of supjiorting 
a large population; but misgovcrnmcnt on the one hand, and 
the ravages of the Brahuwis on the other, have all but re- 
duced Central Kach'hi to desolation. The cultivators and 
fixed inhabitants are generally Jats, though the Brdhtiwi's live 
at many of the places on this route during the cold months. 
The roads are perfectly level, and the river or niilas only 
offer impediments after heavy rain, when they become im- 
passable. 

The route from Ib^ji to Sibbf and the Khajjak country is 
by way of Mitn, a walled and well-supplied to\ni. and Kurk ; 
the general direction is about 2(r E. of N., and tlie distance 
24 miles. This tract is generally uncultivated till within 
about 4 miles S. of Kurk ;. thence, as far N. as the hills, the 
country is very productive. The whole of the Khajjak 
country, of which the Fort of that name is the capital, is very 
rich, particularly in wheat. The Khajjak tribe, as before 
statccl. held the means of irrigation by the Niiri com[)]etely in 
their hands ; and their crops and extent of cultivation were 
unequalled in any part of Kach'hi. Roads lead from Gulu in 
the ]>lains near Khajjak, to Bddrah, Mundege, Kwut, and 
Talli, the capital of the powerful tribe of the Sha-dti-zayi 
Afghans,* or PiU'hans, the estimated distance being 46 kos, or 
about 70 miles. This northern corner of Kach'hi, that is from 
Lehri N.W. to Khajjak and Gulu. is an unexplored ])art of 
the plains; but there can be no doubt that it is a rich and 
important one, as it borders on the Man' countrj' ; the Pat'han 
tribes, by whom it is chiefly inhabited^ as the Sha-du-zayis, 
ShJruni's. Bazd^rs, Kotriyjins. Daman LiiniB. and Pannis, are 
generally at war with the Maris and Khajjaks ; their rich 
countrv constantly inviting the incursions of the former. 
From Khajjak to Diidar the distance is about 24 miles. 

* The author aaya Afghirj Pn^'b&ns j but the Ifttter ii ouly a, lynonirmotu term fur 
Afghin.— F. S. 
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The following routes, derived from the best native in- 
formation, arc conntclud with the portion of the country N 
of Haji : — 

Note of a Route from TalU in tfie Plains to Kahan. 

On leaving Talli one pracccds easterly about 6 miles to the 
commencement of the Hills. There is a pass which is not 
considered as difficult; camels can traverse it; and my in- 
formant says g^uns could do the same. On crossing one or 
two hills, one descends into the valley of the Lehri river» . 
which is followed for IN miles, and the first halting-place is on 
its banks, 12 kos from Tirlii. The hills on cither side are not | 
described as precipitous or high. Passing over another rang« I 
of easy hills, on which is the second halting-place, 12 kos from I 
the fonner, the road descends gradually to a lower tract ofj 
country, in which, about 4 or 5 kos from the hills, is Kahiu, | 
8 koB from the second halting-place. The total distance is I 
3'2 kos. There is no want of water, wood, or grass along x)m\ 
road; and the road itself is said to be good. It l)ears the 
name of Gandava, and is said to have been formed during the 
time of Taimur Shah, an ancestor of Sh&h Shujd (1 give it a« 
the native told me, having no books of any sort nearer than 
Sakkar): my informant says that this road, like many others in 
the hills, is used by the natives without difficulty with camcU. 
He says it is a good route to Kahun ; and, as far as I can 
understand him, there arc no pa^es in it to present im]KHli- 
ments: in fact, he merely describes a liilly country covered in 
parts with low brushwood and grass. 

7\co Routes leadintjfrom Gnlu in the Plains to Tallf, 

1st route through Biidrah and Hemdyi' : — 

Entering the pass alxjut a kos beyond Gulu in a northerly 
direction, one crosses the stream of the Ndri several times 
during the first 10 or 15 miles : the road is good, and tho |>ass 
open, Wing always several hundred yards wide. The ascent 
is gentle, and the piiss is quite practicable for guns, Mifir^h 
Khdn's two guns having traversed it as far as Choteili. and 
also. I believe, Kwut, during his M^ri campaign, alK>ut 
20 years ago. 

The hills on each side are in some places accessible to in- 
fantry, in others scarped. Infantry can generally go along 
the top of them. Plenty of grass is to be found. 

The waters of the mountain-streams do not come down 
violently till tlie months of May and June. 
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The road is generally stony, but clear of obstacles. On 
cai-hiiig within about a kus ul' Budrah the defile terminates ; 
And one marches through a hilly country'. Bddrah,* 12 k6s 
■from Gulu, is a small fort belonging to the Barii-zayis. There 
are about eighty families in it. and three or four banyans. 
The country around it, in the valley of the Nari, is cultivated 
chiefly with wheat. There is no want of water or grass. 
L-eaving Badrah and skirting the Nan* along a good road, 
vith high hills on each side, the second march is Miyah 
Shdli'n-ka Kach'h, 10 kos northwards. This is a small village 
of thirty or forty houses of priests. f Grass is to he had. 
10 kos further N. one comes to Hernayf, along the same de- 
scription of road. There is a fort with 200 families, and ten or 
fifteen banyans. The placo belongs to the MakrAni Pat'hans : J 
wheat. &c. is cultivated in the neighbourhood. From this 
place one takes a north-easterly direction along the banks of a 
stream that joins the Nari at Heraayi, and passes at times 
over gently swelling hills to Chotc'ih', a village of sixty fainilics 
and twenty banyans, also belonging to the Mukrani Pafhans. 
There is a fort and a tower (Burj) hero. Wheat and rice are 
cultivated, and grass can be procured. Mustafit Khan, 
Milirab Khan's general, took his two guns as far as this place. 
An excellent road leads one from Chotcili to Talli, Leaving 
the hills al>out a ktSs beyond Choteilf, one emerges into an 
extensive sandy plain which, as one approaches Talh', is well 
cultivated and studded with villages. Talb' belongs to the 
Sh4-da-zayi Pat'hans. It seems to consist of a cluster of small 
villages. There arc six forts occupied by the heads of 
families, and Ha'izu-Mah Khan and Kishu-l-lah % Khiin are 
the two most powerful chiefs. 1 here is another named 
Di'nuh Khan. This place is very wealthy, and various kinds 
of grain and tobacco are cultivated near it. Water is ob- 
tained from Ktin'z (water-courses). There are 5C0 families 
and forty or fifty banyans, by whom a considerable traffic is 
carried on. The Sheikhs ;| and Sha-du-zayis are great horse- 
breeders, and arc hostile to the Maris. The whole distance 
from Gulu to Talli by this road is estimated at 5 manzils^ 
(stages), or 46 kds. 

2nd route through Badrah and Mundai ; — 



• Ot»(U, in tl»e MS.— F. S. 

f Probftbl; Fukirt or Derrisliei, i. w. Ascetici ; u tlie MLuelxn&ni bare no ptietlhood, 
— F. S. 

X Hut u, Afgh&n trib««, who bare emigrated from Makran on the Persian Gulf.— 
F.S. 

6 Tliii name bat prolably be«Q miupeU. — F. S. 
. ii ShikMi, 1.^. .Sik'hn?— K. S. 

^ Maniil, or MechBlaL, ore Arabic terms, signifying a day*s journey. — F. S. 
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To B^drah as above described ; then taking a north-eaetCTly 
direction along the banks of the Baji, which fallh into the 
Niri; a little below Bidrah one comes to Mundai, Skos. T' 
river passes close under the walls. Mustafa Khdn's gans came 
to this place. The village or fort is small, belongs to the 
Man's, and when inhahited, can lodge about 100 famdies; bul 
there is no cultivation alwut at present, and it is suppoted 
that the place is deserted ; grass is plentifuL The hills arc 

1 \i6s distant, and the town has a large masjid (mosque), built 
by 'A'iam Khan Bdnizayl many years ago. 

Four k(3s from Munuai, in an easterly direction, and pro- 
ceeding- ui> the course of the stream, one reaches the village 
of Kwut, belonging to the Khajjaks. Mustafa Khiin'n gu: 
came here. The road is excellent, except half a kos of broke 
sand hills nearer Kwut than Mundai; but even here there ai 
no obstacles to guns. Eight families and six or seven banvaii 
occupy the place ; wheat is cultivated, and there is plenty 
grass. On leaving Mundai one passes in a direction about 

2 IH«nts E. of N.. over a hilly country with a good but stony 
road to a pool of water, 6 k^Ss. The |)ool may be 50 yards 
diameter, and 2 feet tleep : there are several other pools aloni 
the road at a little distance from it. Continuing on the hil 
road for 2 kos more, one enters a llan (desert) of sand with n: 
excellent road to the village of Puwer, 10 kos from the wat 
This plare contains about MX) families of the Sanachi or Mai 
chi* Pat'hans, who are hostile to the Man's. There are 
banyans; the land is cultivated in the proper season ; and I 
water, though from wells only 3 or -4 feet aeep. is good ; gra- 
is plentiful ; some say that Puwcr is at present uninhabi 
On leaving Puwer one proceeds along the plain for 2 or 3 ko 
and then for 2 or 3 kos further over hills and stony grouni 
among which a nila runs from W. to E. ; the road then pro- 
ceeds along the plain again to TaUi, which is 12 kos from 
Puwer, The entire distance from Gulu to TalK by this road 
is estimated at 5 man7Jls or 50 kos.f 

Salar is a Husseini Jarfn \41lage, 4 kos S.E. of Talli, with 
a fort; 200 families, six or seven banyans, great cultivation, 
and water from Kiiriz. 

My informant describes water and grass to be most plentiful 
all over the hills, but he did not give me so favourable an 
account of the fuel. J 

* Tltc writer tay% that lir hud written ihii nitnio iu tlia urigimd cliarBctvr m Itftftiljr 
that he wiu iloubtful how it uufirht to be read, — ^F. S. 

\ IVn kus, equal about IS miles, ii an avemt^e (lay*i joiimeT in most parts of An 
end Africa.— F. S. 
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2. — A sltort AccouTit of the BelucM and other Tribes who inhabit 



Alone 



Upper SimVh and Kach^hC 
It 



from B'hakar, as far as Shikar-pur, 
the country is principally inhabited by Jatss and the Bcluch! 
tribe of Knosahs. The former* who are found scattered all 
over the low country, alluded to in the previous routes, are con- 
sidered as the aborigines * of the laud, the Beliifhis being, 
as they acknowlcdgr, foreign invaders. The Jats are solely 
cultivators and breeders of cattle, but some few of them have 
attained importance as zamindars (land- holders). The Jats 
in Sind'h and Kach'hi are generally poor, and in most cases, 
the servants and labourers of the Brahuwi and other Beluchia. 
They have, in common with all those tribes, various and ex- 
tremely numerous subdivisions. Jals are to be found in every 
portion of Upper and Lower Sindh, and even as far eastward 
as Kach'hi. whore they feed their flocks in the Bani (grass 
lands) and islands of the Ran.t These people are believed to 
have been the orifjinal inhabitants of the country, who were 
converted to Islamism by their Muselman invaders, and this 
supposition is 8U]»ported in some de|:;ree by their own tradi- 
tions as well as by the early mention of many of their tribes in 
the native historical works on Sind'h. The Jats arc a most 
useful class of people, and under a more vigorous and equitable 
government would prove valuable subjects ; but being con- 
stantly ex])Osed to the vioUncf of marauders under rulers 
who offer no protection to their subjects, in a country also 
where the cultivator too often sows for the robber to reap, 
they dwindle down to an inferior and servile state, living 
principally on the produce of their flocks in temporary habita- 
tions, ana moving about as forage or water may require. 
The following are subdivisions of the Jal tribes found in tipper 
Sind'h and Kach'hi. The Beyahs and Abrahst arc alone 
zamindars, and of some importance. The Jats ai\nde them- 
selves into two classes, as cultivators and camel-breeders, 
lat Class, Cultivators; — 



* Their name implies tbii, fur Jat, Ja\\iy or H\'h, u it ii occoiiuually written, is a 
corruption of the Saiukrit word Jycxh^ liu — old,micimt. — K. S. 

f Kan, or riu, probably from the Saiivkrit w<.trd oranya, n desert, signifies a sandy 
i\e§eTlf but is peculiarly given in Western India tu tliat singular sandy inorass which 
almost encloses Kach'b Proper, and »e}mrules it fruni Sind h, and the Great Western 
District called Thar (St'bala; ; for on account of which sec Col. Tod's Rajpatana. — 
F. S. 

X Bengal and Arabs in the MS., which bu here, no dotihtp been tnistranscrtbed ; as 
Jats could not t>e called Dengfclis and Arabs. Tbe Iteyabs and Abrahs, being the two 
first named on the list, roanifesUy belong to the most roiisidprable of the agricnlturdl 
Irilies, those who are sainliKUrs or landholders. — F. S. 
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1. Abrah 


12. 


Khunrnh 


2. B^yah 


13. 


Wagar 


3. Bachuwad 


1 4. 


Tihln 


4. Dt^ynh 


15. 


G6i\yi 


5. Kilkuputrah 


10. 


Powir 


6. B>'ik«^jah 


17. 


Sitirah 


7. Sarkl 


18. 


Mibr 


8. Duuir 


19. 


Bandar 


9. Jun^jh^r 


20. 


Hadinl 


10. MarAfini 


21. 


Kikt 


n. I^drah 


22. 


Btttu 


2nd Class, Camel-breeders ;- 


- 




1. Dindri 


10. 


Mir 


2. Gadriih 


IK 


Man] id ah 


3. Shddw^I 


12. 


Bubar 


4. Mandrah 


13. 


Shorah 


5. Sungartinf 


14. 


HdsBd 


6. Wdwanj 


15. 


Vaniyar 


1. Gild'hl 


10. 


Hajauah 


8. SandUfth 


n. 


Cl.algart 


9. Waawduah 


18. 


Wdluwdt 



Of these subdivisions Nos. 2, 4, 5, and 17 have more clsS 
to Beluchi than Jat oritjin, but as they occupy thcmselv^ 
entirely as camel breeders and drivers they are considered as 
belonging" to the latter daps. 

The Kliosahs • arc a numerous tribe of cultivating Bcliichis, 
principally inhabitinf;; the tract of country before alluded 
to ; they are ot^caBionally met with on the southern edge of 
the Barshiiri desert. Their quiet habits of life have left the 
Khdsahs few friends aiiiojig; their predatory brethren ; and they 
therefore seek that part of the country where they are leaaj^| 
likely to be molested, and claim the j)rotection of the Khair^S 
piir government, to which they are tributary. The Khosahs 



were firm adherents of the Kahirn dynasty, in whose cause the 

~ ' severe losses. They had formerly considerabl 

possessions to the E. of the Indus, beyond Khair-piir. but ol 



suffered many severe losses. 



They had formerly considerabl^H 
This tribe has four 



these the Talpiiris have deprived them, 
subdivisions : — 

1. Kaliililni (the ChieO 

2. Bukrdnl 

3. Juriyflni 

4. Suriy^nl (who cultivate the land near the desert). 

The Khosahs are feudal retainers of the Kha'ir-pur branch 
of the T^lpuri family. 
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Jat'knwCs, 

The Jat'huwis arc a small Beliichi tribe which inhabits the 
tract of country immediately to the E. of Shikdr-piir, and ex- 
tends eastwards to the Indus and the confines of the Burdfkar 
on the N. The Sind h canal bounds the Jat'hiiwi country to 
the S. Portions of this tribe are to be found elsewhere, and 
wi Kach'hi at San-ni as before mentioned. The Jat'huwia 
Were a troublesome and predatory tribe, but have of late 
years been much restrained by the Khair-piir government, 
*Jid they are now peaceable, it we except occasional feuds, 
common to all the Bcliichi tribes, between them and their 
neighbours the Burdi's. which boundary disputes tend to keep 
J^p- Such feuds show themselves in mutual violence, till the 
interests of the parties suggest a com]jact between them for 
^ certain period, and such truces are seldom infringed. The 
»'at'huwi country is very favourably situated for cultivation, 
^'id is productive. The chief is a zamindar, under feudal 
*er\iee to Khair-pur. The following are the subdivisions of 
J^ie tribe, whose principal town is Dhanip har, about 2D miles 
^' of Shikar-pur: — i 



sar-pur : 

1. Brnhmani 

2. Bij&raui 

3. Bad^nt 

4. Shidinjar 

5. JaUb 

6. Sahawdiii 



7. Sangl^jar 

8. Rodrdni 
ft. Sherrin 

10. Kh6sai] 

11. Sav^ad-Khnn^l. 



Burdis. 

The portion of Upper Sindh kuovm as Burdikar, from the 

"^ibc innabiting it, extends in a north-easterly direction to the 

^dge of the desert, and joins the Jat'hiiwi country to the S, 

Tlie Burdis have among their subdivisions some notorious 

Elunderers, who formerly infested the whole of Upper Sind h, 
ut have, since our establishment in that country, been much 
restrained. They are a numerous and warlike tribe, at deadly 
fend with the Mazan's and Biigtis, whose incursions, from their 
proximity to the hills and desert, they are constantly called 
upon to repel. Burdfkar is a productive tract of countr}% as 
the large outlet from the Indus called the Began NaI4 
(stream) traverses its whole extent from E. to W., and affords 
full scope to irrigation. The principal town is J'hall, though 
the residence of the chief is Snir-erar'h. The subdivisions of 
the Burdi trilie are: — 
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1. B<lj&rdni (the ChieO 

2. Bunglini 



1. Silgai 

2. G61dr 

3. Bangwah 

4. Raha-zayi 

4. Kanirdmi 2. Kandeijnl 

5. Vindowini J gf-/£ 

7. Bahal-kdal 

8. Dahdni 

9. Zdpi 

10. Bakrdni 

11. Ch6hildni 

12. Jeghdni 

13. Sundardni I n' a u^ < 



Of this tribe the four principal subdivisions, with their 
chiefs, arc these : — 

1. B'ljardni Shir Mahammed 

2. Sundardnl Zei'natu-l-dln 

3. Sor^ni Khalru-l-dln Khdn 

4. Jeg'hdni Zdhir Khdn. 

And the three subdivisions above mentioned are again 
divided as described. The Burdis are subject to the Khalr- 

Siir government, on the same conditions as the ElhdBahs and 
afhiiwis. 

Jamalts, 

This is a poor and small clan of Beluchis, who are cultivators 
and shepherds at Rajhan, at the northern extremity of Upper 
Sind'h, and on the edge of the Barshuri desert. They have 
also villages in Eastern Kach'hi, and were always on good 
terms with the Dumkis, Jekranis, and others who could not 
carry on their forays without the assistance of the wells kept 
by the Jamalis at Rajhan and other places. This tribe is 
tributary to the Kardar of Naushera, belonging to the Halder- 
Sb^d government, and had the right of levying a toll on all 
Kafilans and travellers passing the desert to Bdrshdrt, as a 
sort of black mail for protection afforded to them across that 
tract. Their subdivisions are : — 

1. Randdni I 3. Mundardnl 

2. Dasht* I 4. Shlrkdnini.t 

* Dewrt— F. S. f SUr-Kh&n&ni t— F. S. 
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Eastern KACH*Hf. 

^AmrdnCg. 

The 'Amraniis not being plunderers, but possessing in the 
lands near Maniyuti' all they require for their sustenance and 
the pasture of their flocks, were constantly exposed to the 
violence of the marauders in their nei*^hl)Ourhood, and with 
difficulty maintained their position on the northern ed^^e of the 
desert. They arc an inconsiderable but well-disposed tribe, 
and have assisted materially in all our measures for putting 
down the Dumkis and Jcknini's, ^vith whom they were, of 
course, at deadly feud. Maniytiti and its vicinity nave been 
before describcil ; there are also portions of the tribe at Jam- 
bah and other places to the westward. Their subdivisiona 



arc:- 



1. Jangiv&nl 

2. Barfichdni 
Ghazniy^nl 
FeriSzdni 
Bel^ni 
Malghdni 



7. Palliydnl 

6. Jangi Khdzayi 

9. Sdziiyi 

10. Rinditij 

IK Mazdrdni. 



Bu^. 



m before mentioned in Eastern Kach hi. and are entirely in the 
possession of this tribe, which is a large and powerful one, 
said to muster 20tl0 iij^hting men, though probably half that 
number would be nearer the truth. The Bugtis were a com- 
pletely predatory tribe, being" connected with the Mazan's, 
and affording shelter to the marauders in the plains. The 
capital of their country is the fort of De'irah (or as it is com- 

Itnonly called in the country Siyaf, from the spring near it) : 
from its strong position it was considered as inaccessible by 
the native ]K>wcrs. The Biigti's thus carried on their system 
of depredation in perfect security; and the story goes, that the 
only attempt to punish them and the Maris ever made was, 
an expedition under the ffreat Kelat chief, Nasir Khan, which 
failed completely. They nave ever enjoyed a perfect immunity 

■ from tax or tribute ; and a feudal acknowledgment of the 
authority of the Kelat chief was all they were called upon to 
pay. The only defdc leading into the Bugti country ever 
fassed by our forces, is that from Phuluji before mentioned, 
t is distant C4 miles, and is a ixriectly practicable and com- 
paratively open road for guns of any description. There are 
other footpaths to Deirah from the southern aide at Matzin, 
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8cc. Delrah is situated in a Tortile plain of a1>out G miles ia 
its greatest extent ; it is a small and ill-defended fort, though 
the only stronghold possessed by the tribe ; the siyaf, or spring, 
is distant about 400 yards. From Deirah to Khiin the distant-e 
b about 37 miles by a road practicable for guns (though they 
were transported with difficulty, havine to pass through strong 
narrow defiles and gorges, particularly that of Pir-pattahj. 
The Btigtis are subdivided as follows: — their chief, l^barax.* 
is an old man. and has two sons, Ahmed Khdn and Islam Khiiu , 

1. R4jah 

2. Kulparn 

3. Miisi'iri 

4. Kok&ni 

5. Mundarani 

6. Kivil zayi 

7. Shambaiilni 
8. 



9. NtStlni Firuiiai 

10. NiSiini Dirisuk t 

11. Sandiyani 

12. lUmiT-zayi 

13. Sarkan 

14. P'hung 

15. Chandrah-zavi. 



Seiddni 
Of these the Kalpars, separating themselves from the ol 
portions of the tribe who live in the hills, have always taken 
up their residence on the southern skirts towards Malli, and 
thence have been most active and inveterate marauders in 
the Burdi country, as well as in the Ma'ider-abad districi 
near Mubarik-piir, and the province of Chanduki 

Miirts. 
T\\Q Miiri hills lie N. of Phulaji, and extend nearly to the 
Pat'han and Khajjak countries at Kwut and Mundai. This 
tribe is certainly the must powerful and numerous of any of 
the Beliichi clans, and having a great reputation as warriors, 
as well as occupying a country so strong that a few determined 
men may hold the passes against a superior force, the Marii 
have ever been looKcd upon with great respect and terroi 
throughout these countries. They divided with the Kakaw 
the possession of the Bolan pass, and made continual fursyt; 
on the whole of the low country inhabited by the people ol 
Patan, northward of Lehri. Mutual assistance tended I" 
keep up an amicable foeling between them and the Khajjaks. 
who furnished a quota of their best men, to assist on occasioiifl 
of hostility with other parties. Tlie stronghold of the Man's 
is Kahan, a respectably-sized fort, situated in a well-watert'tl 
and cultivated plain of about 7 miles in its greatest extent 
Beyond tliis there are no fortified places, but two strong jhwI 
called Kod/ and Kolu in the hills, where the whole tribe c; 
be maintained with water and forage. These are about 41 
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Very probably a corruptinn of Mobfinik. — P. S. 
The Direethki of Sir H. PoUiugvr** in«{>.- ~~ 
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miles from Kahan. The climate of the \farf country is more 

bracing, and cooler by many degrees than that of the plains ; 
rain is also very frequent. The appearance of the hill-tribes 
is indeed a stronger proof of the difference of climate between 
the lower and upper country than the height of these hills 
would seem to warrant.* A communication and considerable 
traffic is carried on between the Man' and Biiijtf tribes and 
the Sik'h possessions in Harand-Dajil, in which direction, also, 
these marauders often commit depredations. The subdivi- 
sions of this tribe are : — 



1. Gazaint 

2. Bijdrini 

3. Luhardai 

4. Ldhiwdni 

5. Sivdl K68t 

6. Mddigdni 
*}. Banditii 

8. Rungdni 

9. Sumrinl 



10. B^lilri 

11. Kungardni 

12. Pomvidi 

13. Suluwaui 

14. ShAju 

15. L6herani 

16. Sh*5rani 

17. Mundani. 



3. Baidir. 



<n 



The chief I is head of the 1st subdivision, and the other 
three influential men in the clan iire Dalil Khan, La'l Khan« 
and Rahmai Khan. The Maris have JEihirsJ near Ha'ider- 
abad and Khair piir, and some branches of the latter family 
are connected with the chief by marriage, which increases the 
influence of the tribe. 

Beyond the Marl hills, as it may be to the N., the following 
Pat'han and Afghan tribes are settled, and they are al»o culti- 
vators in the low country : — 

f Afghan Tnbes. 

1. Shadiiz-rayi 2. Shiniui 

r Palhans. 

4. Katriyas I 6. 

5. Liiui I 7. 

[ Dutnkis. 

This tribe is numerous, and thus subdivided : — - 

* III J 840 the difTercnoe of the thermometer between K&h&n oud Pfaulfcjf wu 35^; 
At the Utter 133° within a tent being the mAximam \ and ftt the former only 97^. 
f Since dead. ; J&litr, i. c. feudal eitntacT — F. S. q Fnt-nawinf T— F. S. 



Pami 
DamaD. 



2. 


MubammeddDi 


10. 


Luwadh 


3. 


Brahmaui 


11. 


Siy6ghdni 


4. 


Bighddr 


12. 


Gazyani 


5. 


Shalk()gi 


13. 


Hazirani 


6. 


Dimari 


14. 


Siliwi 


7. 
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Jekriiih. 

This is not so numerous a tribe as the Dumkf, but its 
members were by far the most active plunderers of the low 
country. They acknowledge the authority of the DomU 
chief, and assisted that tribe in the expulsion of the KaihiHi 
from Phulajf and Chattar, which last was the stronghold of 
the Gckranfs; the most notorious of which clan as robbers 
were the chiefs Durga Khan, Jamf, Rahmat, and Turk Alf, anj 
one of whose names was alone sufficient to spread terror 
throughout the surrounding country, so that they carried on 
their depredations with perfect impunity as far southward and 
westward as Liirkhanah. The whole of Kach^hf was com- 
pletely at their mercy, and no Kafilah was formerly safe 
without an escort of Dumkfs and JekraniiB ; in other words, 
without a tax as black-mail paid to those tribes. The Jekraois 
mustered about 300 well-mounted men. They are thus sub- 
divided : — 



1. Salivani (the chieQ 

2. Mdjdui 

3. Siydpaz 

4. Suwanani 

5. Sudkani 



6. S(51kdni 

1. M(51kani 

8. Kari^r Kani 

9. Dir Kani. 



The Jckranis now profess to cultivate the ground near 
Shi'rani and Shah-piir; but there is too much reason to believe 
that they still carry on their depredations, though not openly. 
The natives of the country insist that no party of Belucnfe on 
a chappao [foray] can be complete without a certain portion of 
Jekranfs as guides over the desert tracts which intervene* 
between Upper Sind'h and Kach'hi' 

KalhCrh, 

The Kaihfn's are Sik*hs, and derive their origin from 
Afghanistan.t The sacred character of this tribe did not, 
however, as before mentioned, prevent their being molested 
by the Bcluchfs, and it is but lately that they have regained 
some of their lost possessions at Chattar J and its vicinity. 
During their exile from Eastern Kach'hi they lived under the 

* I have always found the Jekr&nis the best guides in Kach*h!, eren along tke whole 
of the western and northern extremity of th*» province, 

f In the history of Siud'h the following mention is made of this tribe in describing 
tibe country of S(wi\ known as Sibf. '* At the place called Chattar diere is a tribe of 
Seyyada of KahiH (which word is the name of a tree, the date-tree) : the story goes that 
one of their predecessors by his knowledge of magic poosused the power of making a 
dAte-tree answer the purpose of a horse in transporting him from place to place," This 
childish legend is yet current, and believed by the Kaihfris. 

X The writer forgot that Siklu cannot be considered as possessing the cbumcter of 
rtcredness, except among themselves; to Hindlla and Mohammedans Uiey are anything 
but sacred.— F. S. 
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protection of the Siud'h governments at Khair-pur in Upper 
Siiid'h. The Kaihin's arc a strong tribe, and of the most 
peaceable habits, suitable to their religious profession; the 
violence of the Beliichis alone drove tliem to anns. They 
have not, of course, any subdivisions. 

The foregoing enumeration embraces all the tribes met with 
between the Indus and the extremity of Eastern Kach'hi'. and 
from thence to the Khajjak country. In the centre of the 
province there is also found the important Mag'heri tribe 
under its chief Ghulanil Nabi'.' Their capital is Julal Khin, 
N.W. of B'hag. Their subdivisions are ; — 



I 



I 



1. Hdjiz-zayi 

2. Bambiriiai 



B'hdnd 
Arbdni. 



The Mag'herfs have an offensive and defensive alliance with 
the Abrahs and Maghfs. Beyond the Biigti country to the E. 
and N., as far as Rozan on the Indus, we meet with the 
Mazari Beliichis, a violent and predatory tribe, whose depre- 
dations have occasionally proved very injurious to the traffic 
on the river. They are subjects of the Sik'h government, but 
do not appear to be much restrained. The Mazaris juin the 
Kalpar and Din'sak Bxigti's in their forays on Upper Sind'h 
along the line of country extending from Kotriyii to Dadar. 
There are a!so Rind, LHishan', and Jat'hiiwi Beliichis, The 
Lasharis are a subdivision of the Maghsi'.f and are not very 
numerous. The latter have been before described. Inde- 
pendent of the Beluchi tribes in Kach'hi the Sarawan Braliuwis 
are met with to the westward in the centre of the province, 
and northward in the vicinity of Dadar, Mitri, Maghi, and 
Kliajjak country, but they only reside in the plains during the 
cold months; of the Sarawan tribe who held jahirs or landa 
under a feudal tenure in Kach'hi, or came down for food, &c. 
during the inclement season, were the Reissani chief Ussud 
Khan, Shahwilni Mahamed Khan, Bungalzye, Adam Khan, 
Mahomedshye Mullah Decnae, Lehrec, Mahamed Khan, Koord 
with Alia Decnae, Sungur, Zugar, MenghuU Tazil Khan, and 
Roodeene. 

• That is, "Slave of tlie Pro])het ;'* a clear eridence of their relii^iou. — F. S. 

t Tb* capital of the Muf;h«vs ii J'lial, south of Gaiidavli, aiid iheir chief Ahmed 
Kh&ti; they unite with the Jdliiwan Br&lifiwhi for their tnutual assistance. The Hindi 
arc in tbe same po«ition wilb respect to the SA.r4wdn Briihuwis, and Intth are for that 
RSfOQ coDtidcred at belonging to those tribea, though tliey are in reuLity B«lijchb4 



X T\.im Bir&huwu and Beh'jchls are diflereiit divisions of the same people, known under 
the general name of Beluch, or Beluchi; but their language and pnyiio^omy indicate 
a difTerence of origin. The Biritiuwis are of a Hindu, th« Beluchei of a Persian ^ace. 
— Pottingcfi torn, v., p. dl. — F. S. 
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General Obtenyationt, 

If we are to believe the accounts of the Beluch^ esU- 
blished in Upper Sind'h and Kachhu one of their clans unh 
originally emii^rated from Makran, viz.. that of the Rinds, 
and those who lay claim to pure Beliichf blood say they V»clonj; 
to that clan. Of the time of this emigration there is no ac- 
count. The pretensions to this origin, however, on the pirt 
of one clan are contradicted by those of another, though on no 
authority but tradition. The Maghs£s, for instance, whoie 
clans hare numerous subdivisions, themselves also subdivided.* 
are said by the others to have no claim to any but a Jat, or 
Sind'hi origin, while the Dumki's, Sasharis, and Rinds are de- 
clared by those who profess to settle the question, to be the 
only three of all the Bcluchis entitled to call themselves Rinds. 
Some of the songs sung by the liiris, or bards, of the Bcluchis 
touch upon those pretensions to purity of blood ; and it is 
always a point of contention as to the right of a tribe to he 
de8ifi:natea '* Asl " Beliichi-t The Rinds, the ackuowled£;td 
head of all tribes, can now be scarcely considered as a dis- 
tinct clan, having nothing beyond their title to support that 
degree of influence which they still possess. The Maris, 
though now powerful, are considicred to have risen onlj- of laU 
years to importance, and arc considered as having no claim 

Rure Beliichf blood. The same is the case with the Biigtii-I 
[othing satisfactory, however, could be deduced by pursuing^ 
these questions further, and we must trust to time and favour*^ 
able opportunities hereafter for deriving, from a mass of con 
tradictory and absurd traditions, something like a consistent 
account of the origin and separation of these tribes into the 
almost endless ramifications which they now present. This 

* The cnpital of tb« Hagfa«l country is at Jtul. or J'luil, below rhe weitem hUU. 
about 24 miles s^mth of Gaodivi. J( beluiigs to KeUt, anil | may thiu b« considered 
u B portion of Kach'l)!. The tKiundarict oftbeMaghsi cuuntrj extend iiortliirar*lj, 
beyond Panjuk ; westward, to fbe bills; southward, to Furykir; oiitt eastward, toAbU. 
Tberv are tbree sultdivUioiu of the tribe at Shidiram (Pfr SakhonJ — 

1. Isliini ; cbirf, Sh6r Kh&n. 

tl. Kati ; cbirf, HohW Kbiiu. 

3. Husaiui ; cbitrf, Su 11 Baksb. 



And three at J'bal— 



i 



I. Sk&mbW ; chief, Fatuh Kb6u. 
% SiLkfinf; chief, Faiz Kb4n. 
3. Hajij&h, chief, 'All Beg. 
The Mat^hsU can raise a large force of well-mounted men, and are a furmidablc tribe i 
ibey muiter,iu beforc-mmtionedj togetbcr wilb the J'bM&w4n, as well as tbe Magbtris^ 
Abrahs, and nther J^i. 

f That IS. a radical Beb'icbl.— F.S. 



I Probably the author said, *' Bnt may be considered/' ftc, h Kel&t is (be capital of 
the Sftriwto division of Bel(icbislifi» and more than lOOmiles N.W. of J'ha].*F. S. 
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terminable system of clanship evidently sprang from the 
predatory anil restless habits of these people themselves con- 
•^tantly giving birth to feuds, when parties were combining 
»in distinct bodies for mutual protection. These feuds are 
fhandcd down from generation to generation, and '* blood for 
(blood" is a law the Beluchi never forgets. If I except the 
rMaghfris and the Maghsis, the Dilmki'sj and JekrHnis, all the 
lother tribcH arc, more or less, constantly at feud with each 
^ther. 

I The Bcliichi's, who inhabit Upper Sind'h and Kach'hi', are 
ra large muscular race of men, with very ])rominent features 
|(6omc have a Jewish expression of face). Their custom 
<if allowing the hair to grow over the shoulders and fbre- 
lliead, with a loosely-tied large turban and long beard, gives 
fthem a wild and ferocious appearance. They are Sann/ 
rMohammedans; but, for the most part, com])letely ignorant 
►even of the outward forms of their religion, the only object 
K>f their superstitious reverence being tlie holy character of a 
^yyad.* The tribes intermarry; but a Rind, like a Rajpiit. 
will take a daughter from a tribe beneath him. though he will 
^ot give one. 

\ The Bcliiohi has the very worst possible character among 
|thc other surrounding tribes; the foremost in the charges 
(uainst him being his want of good ialLli. The oath of a Be- 
Buchi is considered as worthless, and is a by-word. They are 
iiptlso cowardly, vindictive, and cruel, combining the most wan- 
:ton bloodshed with their chajipaos (ju-edalory exj)cdition8). 
\ 'I'here is in the Beluchi cliaracttT an inherent love of law- 
Jess plunder and idle, dissipatt^l habits. 'J'he ctjuntry in- 
jiabitcd by this race is by no means deiicient in all the esstm- 
ttials of fertility, and if properly cultivated, its resources, when 
^urned to account, would sustain a far greater population than 
ft at present maintains; hut of the Behichi's, many tribes pre- 
jfcr their old system of reaping the crops sown by others, and 
trusting to plunder rather than labour in cultivating their 
iielda, 1 his system, under the foruier lax government of these 
Countries, they could pursue with impunity ; but it is to be 
iioped they may find it will be allowed no longer, and that the 
Jats and cultivators may meet with protection, and l>c cn- 
jccuraged to improve the country, and turn its great capabili- 
;tie8 to account. Of these I would observe, that in Central 
iKach'hi" irrigation could be carried on in any part of the pro- 
■Tince from the Nan' and its outlets. Eastwards the sinking of 
,%g11s and forming tanks would provide a sufficiency of that 



of the Prophet'* family called Sherif in Africa and Wctterii Aaia. — F. S. 
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indispensable element; and westward, the running streai 

from the hills furnish an inexhaustible source of fertility to ^ 
large extent of country. Yet, with all thc^se natural adnti "^ 
tages, Kach'hf is thinly peopled, and generally uncultivated^ 
arising princij)ally from defects occasioned by the total ab* 
sencc of an elicctivc system of government, which has so long 

I)revailed, and consequently the want of any check to the law- 
ess and predatory habits of the Beliichi tribes. Where the 
soil is cultivated, the crops arc most abundant. The Khanaks, 
for instance, have, alone perhaps of all the cultivators, oeea 
able to preserve what was their own ; but this was done at 
the ex)K'nse of making themselves the enemies of all around 
them ; by force they, however, successfully resisted all en- 
croachments, and had the only fertile portion of the proving 
at their command. The waters of the Indus, as may be seen 
in the annexed sketch, at present reach to within a few mile« 
of Rajhan, in Upper Sind*h, at their greatest extent north- 
westwards; but there is no reason to doubt that they might 
be carried across the desert to join the river Niiri in Kach hi, 
and thus effect at once a complete change in the whole appear- 
ance of the country, all having been then done that is requLaitc 
to make a great portion of the present Desert- tract abundantly 
fertile. It will only be necessary to ol>3crve, that for want of 
canals and proper outlets the waters of the Indus, at and near 
Janiderat, frequently inundate a large extent of country with- 
out being ever turned to any useful account — an evil arising 
from the jealousy of the native government, whose possessions 
to the eastward they conceive would suffer by the formation of 
canals; they, for that reason, resist any attempt on the part of 
the inhabitants to the westward to make an outlet for the in- 
undations, and rather suffer the su]XTfluous water to be wasted 
than to be removed from the land which it injures ; but, if pro- 
perly used, would fertilize The cultivators of the countr)-, how- 
evLT, are fully aware of the value of this great and permanent 
source of fertility which they possess in the waters of the 
Indus, but. under the miserable and short-sighted policy of m 
such governments as have long had rule in these countriesyig 
xSxv subject is powerless, and condemned to hopeless and irre- 
mediable indigence. Such are, unhappily, the most striking 
features in the condition of the labourers in Upi>cr Sind'h and 
Kach*hi', where desert tracts occupy the place of what, under 
a rational and beneficent government, would soon become 
fields, covered with abundant harvests. 
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\ ^l\^—jicamnt of the Ascent of the Kdrun and Dizful Rivers and 

the Ab-('Ganjar Canal, to Shuster, By Lieutenant W. B. 

Selby, I. N., Commanding the H.C. Steam-vessel "Assi/ria,^ 

Wlonging to the Euphrates Expedition, in the Months of 

March and April, 1842. 

I The perfect navigation of the Kanin (ancient Euloeus) above 
I Ahwaz (ancient Aginis), hy steam-vessels, having always 
'>et'n considered, if not impossible, yet very doubtful, more par- 
I I'cularlv since the ascent as far only as Ahwaz, by the * Eu- 
piirates steamer, commanded by Major Estcourt, and a Icnow- 
teOgc of the many and various benefits which a successful at- 
^^Ttjpt to accomj)lish the ascent must ultimately confer on our 
''Mercantile labours and political relations, determined me^ 
**lould an opportunity offer while yet in temporary command 
**f a portion of the Euphrates expedition, to endeavour to 
^«ccna this river to its source, and, if possible, place beyond a 
^oubt its practicability for all purposes, whether for the trans- 
T*ort of troops or merchandize, or. which is even yet more 
Essential, for the establishment of a moral and political in- 
fluence in those regions, and in that part of Persia where, even 
now, England — its power, its wealth, and its greatness — are 
but so little known. 

At the time that the opportunity for attempting the ascent 
of this important river presented itself, and fur which for 
nearly a year I had been patiently waiting, the Mu'tamidu-d- 
daulah (confidential minister), the second functionary at the 
Persian court, and a man of great genius and power, was in 
the immediate vicinity of the southern part of it, engaged 
ia suppressing the power of Sheik Thammcr, the head of the 
large and ]>owerful Chaab tribe, who by a more temperate 
government than is usually exercised by the rulers of that 
province, and a real desire to boncJit his country, had suc- 
ceeded in rendering it comparatively pros]>erou8, and was 
perhaps approaching a state too independent for the wishes 
of the Persian court. 

This, joined to his having afforded shelter to Mohammed 
Taki Khan, a Bachtiyari chieftain, once of great power and 
influence, who had incurred the dis]*leasure of the Persian 
court, formed the ostensible reason for visiting, and, conse- 
quent on such a visit, converting the quiet and fruitful plains 
of Ram Hormuz into barren deserts and burning villages, 
smouldering in the ilames kindled by their ruthless invaders. 
To understand why I have made mention of this high official, 
it will be well here to mention that he had hitherto invariably 
been opposed to our interests, and unequivocally used his 
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axithority and influence against anything^ teuding to an open- i 
ing of the navigation of a river leading through so important 
a province of his master's dominions ; and so strongly had tlii^ 
feeling been shown, that Captain HenncU, our resident and 
political agent at Bushire (Bu shehr), had, on a supposition that 
the ascent of this important river might be attempted by some 
one of the otlicers attached to the Euphrates expedition, written 
to the Bombay government, suggesting that an order ema- 
nating from them should be issued to prevent even the attempt, i 
It may, therefore, well be imagined with what anxiety I coni<«M 
menced my undertaking, feeling primarily and most stronglf " 
that I might perhaps be acting contrary to the orders or 
wishes of the Bombay government, yet knowing, at the same 
time, that if I succeeded, very many important uenciita mual 
be secured to our interests, both in a political and com- 
mercial point of view; and socondlVj that I would certainly 
have tu combat the jealousy, if not tne commands of the moftt 
powerful functionary in Persia, the country into which 1 wa», 
proceeding ; and that, even if I surmounted these obstacle*, 
would still have to overcome another, and no inconsiderabb 
one, in the " Bund of Ahwaz/' w^hich had already stoppe 
the 'Euphrates' stoamer in the proposed ascent of this riverj 
and had always been supposed to bar the passage of vesseli 
of any size ; and had thus, until now, shut out the raosi 
important and fertile province of Persia, though traverse 
by so noble a stream, from the advantages of steam-naviga- 
tion. 

Deeply impressed with the necessity of avoiding all cause 
of discussion between the Persian court and our goveniment«S 
and aware of the immrtance of conciliating the high function<^| 
ary just alluded to, I lent my best energies to the task, and 
was delighted to find by what subsequently happened, that I 
had completely succeeded in soothing that jealousy which had 
so long and strongly existed. Aware, then, of the difficulties 
I had volunteered to encounter, and feeling that a great de- 
gree of caution was necessary, I left Bii^mh in the latter part 
of February. 1842. to commence my undertaking. 

I may here, perhaps, be allowed to express a hope that &l|fl 
obstacles of a political nature having been removed, and^ 
those of an artificial one successfully surmounted, and the free 
and ]>erfect navigation of the river proved beyond a doubt to 
be practicable, the results may be such as will confer im- 
portant benefits on our commercial enterprises. ^ 

The * Euphrates' steam-vessel, while belonging to the cxpe-V 
dition then commanded by Colonel Chesney, and under the 
immediate command of Major Estcourt. having ascended the 
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Kanin as far as Ahwaz in 1836, and a memoir and survey 
mpiled by him having already been completed, together witn 
ine by myself, finished in May, 1841 (the time of my first as- 
cent), also only as far as Ahwaz; and which I should imiio;ine 
has lung since been forwarded to the Honourable the Court of 
Directors, it will be unnecessary for mv to rera[»ilulatc what 
he has already described, or comment upon subjects which he 
has doubtless ably explained. I shall, therefore, content my- 
self with a general sketch of the river from Ahwaz to its junc- 
tion at Mohammerah with the Shat-a(-"Arab, tir river of Bas- 
rah, and a more detailed account of it. as regards its course, 
its capabilities, the facilities for steam-navigation, and the 
more interesting parts of it as regards the country through 
which it passes from Ahwaz to its source, including the river 
of Dizful and the Ab-i-Gargar, or artificial canal, which is 
cut from the city of Shustcr (on the Kanin, and close to the 
mountains), ana after a course of about 40 miles, rejoins the 
river at Bund-i Kit \^Pitch-bar). 

The Kiinin communicated in two ways with the sea, by a 
direct and indirect channel. 

The direct, the natural mouth and the one by which it 
formerly em])tied itself into the sea, is by the Khor Bamushir, 
the next eastern of the mouths of the Euphrates to the Shat- 
al-*Arab (or Basrah river), and from which it is distant about 

»3 miles. 
As a great doubt had existed regarding the practicability 
of this channel for the purpusus of commercial navigation, a 
doubt which the Turkish authorities had always fostered, for 
reasons 1 shall jiresently mention, I determined to ascertain 
its real capabilities, ancl steamed dawn from Mohammerah to 
the sea and back, finding a channel of not less than 9 feet 
at low water. The reason why the opinion of its imprac- 
ticability has always been fostered by the Turkish authori- 
ties will be evident, when it is borne in mind that the Khnr 
Bamushfr is strictly in the Persian dominions, being the na- 
tural outlet of the Karun, one of its rivers ; and consequently 
should vessels, in their intercourse with Molianimerali from 
Tndia, Arabia, or other parts, use that channel, they would 
escape a heavy impost now laid on all vessels entering the 
Shat-al-*Arab ; and much likewise of the trade now carried 
on with Basrah would be absorbed by Mohanuncrah, which 
already, notwithstanding the disadvantages it has laboured 
under, is fast eclipsing the other place. 

The indirect channel is by the IJaffar (or canal), an artificial 
cut, through which the Kiinin now discharges the greater 
part of its waters into tlie Shat al-'Arab, and thence into the 



sea 
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Notwithstanding that Herodotus, in his able description of 
the Euloeus, now the Karxin, mentions and dwells upon this 
very work and triumph of art, some are still to be found who 
urge that it is a natural rather than an artificial cut, and \ 
use, as a prijicipal argument, its magnitude. When, howevcrj 
it is recollected that the Nahrawnn, a canal from 1*20 to M 
yards broad, extended almost in a straight line from the rive,. 
Zab to the sea, a distance of al>out 450 miles, and which still, 
though ages have passed, stands in solemn grandeur, filling 
the beholder with wonder, almost allied to awe, as he gax 
on the remains of what once was so glorious a country — th« 
immense canals, inter»tcting the Plain of Baliylon, once con«J 
nectcd the waters of the Euphrates with the Tigris — that" 
the Ab-i-Gargar, a canal of nearly 50 miles in length, and 
in which there is now 12 feet water and perfectly na\'io:able. 
and which, as being one of the means by which steam coranm-^— 
nication may be extended, I particularly directed my attea^l 
tion to, and shall consequently presently describe — when it \%^ 
recollected that these were the works of the inhabitants of 
these then magnificent countries, this supposition will fall 
the ground, and the form and name of this admirable worl 
attest its origin. 

The reason for cutting it is not so obvious, unless indeed td 
ensure water-carriage from Khiizistun, or Susiana, in Persia, I 
Basrah, Baghdad, and Southern Turkey, without going l^ 
sea from one river's mouth to the other, which, though 
would now aj>pear a work of immense magnitude, was, to I 

fjeople wlio had all the resources of a vast and thickly popil- 
ated country at command, but of secondary consideration. 

The llafTar is about three-quarters of a mile in length, from 
2U0 to 400 yards broad, and has a depth varying from 30 to 
42 feet water. 

On either side of the HafTar. half-way between the Shai-al- 
*Arab and the Kariin, stands the present modern town of Mo ' 
hammerah, a possession of the Ch'ab Sheikh's, and governe 
by two members of his family. 

Nothing can more forcibly show how little it avails a coun-^ 
try to enjoy the greatest bounties of nature unless it be 

i'udiciously governed, than this very town, standing on th^H 
loundary between Persia and the Pashalik of Baghdad : toB 
both powers it has, for some time past, been a bone of con- 
tention, and has by both been at times invaded; sacked by i 
latter some years since, and occupied by the former in Nfl 
vember. 1841. Since the downfall of Sheikh Thammer (tli 
head or chief of the Ch'ab tribe), Mohammerah has sulfere 
severely, and trade for a time has declined in consequences 
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still, however, possessing as it does such natural and artificial 
advantages, it would, under a settled government, at once en- 
gross the T^'hole trade now carried on by India, Arabia, and 
Africa, with Baghdad and Basrah. 

From its admirable position, having the Kariin to the north- 
eastward, by which it communicates with the Persian fertile 
provinces of Khilzistan and the possessions of the Ch'ab 
Sheikh's; the Shat-al-'Arab to the north-westward, by which 
there is an uninterrupted communication with Basrah, Kornah. 
Hillah, Baghdad, and in fact all the countries watered by the 
Euphrates and Tigris, and a passage to the sea by both the 
Kanin and Shal-al-'Arab; its merchants well informed, ener- 
getic, and enterprising men, and the people active, and much 
less bigoted than the Turks, the present possessors of Basrah, 
Mohammerah must ere long become, in a commercial point of 
view, the most important place on the rivers of Mesopotamia. 

Besides the advantages whidi Mohammerah, considered 
either as a military post or commercial city, possesses, its 

freat salubrity is of vast importance in a country so low and 
at as the Delta of the Eupnratcs; and I am enabled, from a 
personal knowledge of it fur some years, to bear witness to its 
superiority in this respect over any other part of the adjacent 
country — so much so, that when, during the hot months, 
duty called me from Baghdad to the town of Basrah or its 
vicinity, I invariably remained at or near Mohammerah, to 
which, in a great measure, I attribute the entire absence of 
that deatUy fever which committed such havoc in the second 
expedition, under Captain Lynch, at its outset, and which 
can only bo ascribed to its having been compelled to remain 
so long at Basrah. I may further adduce as a proof, that 
during the fifteen months I commanded the steamers 'Euphrates' 
and * Assyria,' I only lost two men ; one from an accident, the 
other in consequence of a chronic disease of seven years' 
standing: this latter was an artillery-man who joined the ex- 
pedition from Bombay, and was immediately pronounced by 
the surgeon unfit for duty. 

The salubrity of the one place, and the unhealthiness of the 
other, is entirely to be attributed to natural causes, yet, where 
these are baneful, they might easily be mitigated by a little 
energy and self-denial on tne part of the rulers of Basrah, or 
rather the Pasha of Baghdad, for Ba<rah is in his Pashdlik. 

The one river (the Karun) — rising, as it does, in the Bach- 
tiyar/ mountains, and fed only by the snow and rains which fall 
there and by the river of Dizful, also similarly supplied — loses, 
in its short passage (a transit of about 160 miles) none of that 
freshness and invigorating coolness, so different from the Shat- 
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al-'Arab, in which, in the month oF August, 1 have myself, from 
personal observation, known the thermometer (Fahr.) im- 
mersed in the river, stand at %' ; while in the Kanin (the 
places of observation not 'iO(> yards distant) I never found it 
above 80*. The cause is this: — The banks of the riTer 
Euphrates, about 60 miles alwve Basrah, are low. and unless 
these are attended to. and embankments made, previous to 
the waters rising in May and June, the countrj' is overflowed, 
and a swamp, or indeed a fluvial lagoon, of miles in diameter, 
is formed close to Basnih. From this, during the intense heatti 
of summer, a deadly miasma rises, and Jeva^itating fevers eaci 
year diminish the inhabitants of a city, which once was anson[^ 
the proutlestof the East; and as population decreases, parts 
the city become uninliabited. neglected, and at last ruinous: 
in Juno, 1S4'2, it presented but a remnant of what it was, n 
farther back than 1835. To do all that lay in his piner t 
wards rectifying so deadly an evil, the Sheikh of the large 
powerful tribe of Montefik offered, if one yt'iir's tribute we 
remitted him, to repair the banks, and maintain them ; an 
will it be credited? Ali P^sha. the sensual, apathetic guveni' 
of Baghdad, refused. Like all Turkish j'tishus^ however, he 
looks only to the present gain, not the future or pi'rmanei " 
prosperity of the country over which he is ]»laced. From tlii 
swamp, therefore, arises this deadly miasma; and as the riv 
bt*gins to subside in August, the water from H. (heated ' 
four months' almost vertical sun, and of gi'eat |)ower) runs in! 
the river; thus causing its heat and consequent unhealthii 

In the Kariin and at Mohammerah, on the contrary, a d 
heat and rarified atmosphere is found, which is far healthier. 
' From Mohammerah to Ahwaz the general course of tl 
river Kariin is N.N.E. and S.S.W., passing through a coun 
tenanted by the Bawi and Idns tribes, both subject to tl 
Ch'ab. Two towns only are on the banks: cme, Idrfsiyal 
a small fort and town on the left bank, a place of no trade 
importance, and more a stronghold than an abiding place; t 
other, Isma'flfyah, commonly called Ismaili on the old charts, 
which carries on a little trade with Shuster and Mohammerali. 

The banks arc abundantly wooded, the Arabs civil and 
obliging, and no oV)stacle or obstruction is offered in the lowest 
season to a vcsst^l drawing five feet water. 

As this part of the river, however, was surveyed by Maji 
Estcourt in the steamer 'Euythratcs,' and as his survey' _ 
been already published, any description from me would be 
unnecessary, nor would it add anything to the extensive and 
valuable information then collected by him. The modem 
town of Ahwaz. built on the ruins of the ancient Aginis 
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first town of any size or iraptirtance tlie traveller arrives at. 
journeying from Mohammcrah to Shuster. A collection of 
novels ratncr than houses, built of the stones which once formed 
a part of the city on whose site it now stands, a barren desert 
on every side, vestiges of canals which once irrigated and car- 
ried plenty through the whole of this then productive country, ' 
water-mills, formerly used to grind the corn and press the 
sugar-canes which the country abundantly produced, but now 
neglected and useless, are all that remain of this once great 
and important city ; and the knowledge of the power and im- 
portance it possessed in former times, contrasted with the 
present wretched state of the place, caused me to view it with 
peculiar interest ; I could hardly reconcile the idea that the 
silent and sandy desert I then trod once teemed with life and 
cultivation, una that the town on which I gazed was really aU 
that remained to mark the spot where a city, great, oj)ulent, 
and powerful, once stood. 

It must not, however, be supposed that its present barren- 
ness is to be attributed to the sterility of the soil ; the climate 
is still the same; the same magnificent river still runs through 
it, and might bi- made to irrigate and cause it to produce most 
abundantly; it still presents, as it has done for ages, a safe, 
quick, and easy mode whereby our merchandize might be 
transported into these important provinces of the Peraian em- 
pire; and should it be asKed what obstacle opposes the imme- 
diate attainment of so desirable an object, I confidently reply, 
the form of government under which the country labours; 
vast provinces are farmed out to the great officers of state, 
who, seeking only their own immediate benefit, grind and 
oppress the inhabitants of the ]>art committed to their care, 
ana only intent upon amassing to themselves wealth, care no- 
thing for the present or ultimate prosperity of the country. 

Here the first range of hills between the mountains and the 
8ea commences, extending in aW.N.W. and E.S.E. direction, 
and which the author of a late work has mistaken for ruins, and 
even goes so far as to say that they are so " immense as almost to 
rival some of the lowest of the Bachtiy;iri chain'* (I quote from 
memory). Havings however, been to the summit of them for 
the purpose of making observations, &c., I can only wonder at 
so great a mistake having been made, and supposing, as indeed 
the Sheikh himself told me, that the writer had been unable to 
visit them, state that they consist of a range of sandstone hilla 
from 100 to 400 feet high, and extend at intervals upwards uf 
thirty miles. 

They are, in the vicinity of the site of the ancient city, exca- 
vmtcd to a great extent on the western side, where the face ef 
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the hill is abrupt: these excavations were used as cemeterieiH 
and in some of those which wctc ditBcult of access 1 found i " 
quantity of human bones. 

This range crosses the river in four distinct ledges, on one 
of which is built the famous '* Bund of Ahwdz.*' which ih tlie i 
only ol>struction that has hitherto prevented the periect uavfejfl 
gation of the river. The bund still bears strong evidence of^ 
the proliuiency the inhabitants had attained in the art of 
building; the cement which has been used being more durabltt^d 
than the rock itself, of which it is built, as this has in matiyH 
places worn away, while the cement stands oui in relief. 

There being no natural impediment to the perfect navigaliott, 
of the river, it may be well here to describe the only artificir 
one which exists, and which has so long, because superficiaLlj 
viewed, been supposed to offer a con)plete obstacle to a furih 
ascent. This, as will be imagined, is the famous'* Bund" (< 
dam) of Ahwiiz, which stopped the ' Euphrates' steamer in hi 
projected ascent of this river in 1836, aiid which, when I first 
it* certainly appeared to present an almost insurmountable d 
8truction» On a close and personal examination, however, 
by having a boat curried overland above the fall, and 
dropping down with the current, sounding as I pi 
through, to l>e sure that no sunken rocks were in the cJiunncl 
I felt convinced that, with only the appliances in common use 
among nautical men. 1 could with ease surmount it. My (uc 
cess on the tirst trial is the beat proof that 1 was not mistaL 
This bund or dam is, as it were, a wall built on one of 
ridges of rock which here cross the river, for the purpose^ wl 
the couutry was formerly under cultivation, of kcn^ping up 
water to fill the cnnals for irrigation. 

At the western end of it is an opening about 40 yards broad^ 
and through this (with the exception of a portion of the watfl^f 
that finds its way over wther small places, where the Bund noW^ 
by time, is worn or broken away) the whole of the riveri heye 
about 200 yards broad, rushes with a fall and velocity at fit|^l 
sight quite enough to induce the supposition that no steam^l 
of 100 feet in length could be forced through it. 

As I have however l)efore said, 1 succeeded on the fi: 
attempt in overcoming it, and having thus ])racticaUy dcm 
strateu that it really is an obstacle of but little importani 
trust that advantage may be taken of the knowledge thus ol 
tained. 

This examination of the Bund was at the time of my fi 
visit to Ahwaz in June, 1841 (the lowest season), when 1 ai 
made a trigonometrical survey of the river in its vicini 
and finding that a good channel not only existed through 
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^but alao through the other ridges of rfw'k which here intersect 

'the rhtT, I determined, should an nppoitunity offer, to ascend 

i the river to its source. 1 was at that time prevented in conse- 

j quence of having to retui-n to Baghdad, but cherishing my 

^ho])C, I patiently waited until March. 1842. when 1 again 

ibund myself at Ahwaz, resolved that nuthinir short of iuipos- 

f%ibilities should bar my further progress. Of the salubrity of 

f the climate it will only be necessary here to mention, that 

though the thermometer stood at 113'' Fahr., under doubled 

awnings on board the steamer. I was constantly either in an 

open boat without awning of any kind, or travelling over the 

'country, taking the necessary angles, &c. for my survey, wilh- 

k)ut either any of my crew or myself being affected by the 

.; great heat. 

W Having thus prejiared the way first \\y an examination of 
. the obstacle itself, and secondly by propitiating the chief of 
j the town, for he had at first shown great jealousy regarding 
' iny proceeding upwards. I on my second arrival, in March, 
I 1^42 (the highest season), at the scene of my lonner labi.urs, 
Cat once pushed for the opening in the Bund, 'J'he whole 
''power of steam was however unavailing, and twice was the 
('vessel driven back. 1 succeeded, indeed, in getting to the 
( crest of the fall, but to force a vessel over was beyond the po^vc'r 
of the steam-vessel 1 then commanded. ' 

* Finding steam alone unavailing, 1 gent a large hawser or 
^tow-line to the o]iposite bank» and by the a]>plication of tackle 
■ common to nautical men. succeeded in overcoming the current. 
and jmssed through the Bund, which, until then, had been 
VBUpi>osed to offer an insurmountable obstacle to the [ierfict 
navigation of this river. 

I* It may readily be imagined that it was with no small feeling 
*of gratiHcation I anchored near the town in sight of the syiot, 
I and withm hearing of the roar of waters which marked the dif- 
^iiruity I had just overcome, and that my satisfaction Wiis great 
^at being the first who, in a steam or other vessel of 100 feet 
Sin lengtli, had attempted and successfully achieved the passage 
' of that which had hitherto been considered ini]>os8ibIe, and 
rhazardous eyen to the native boats which attempted it, and 
/■ tliat I had thus opened the navigation of the most important 
^ rirer of Susiana. From hence 1 dispatched a messenger to 
f the Mu*t.amidu-d-daulah, and after cuuimunicating with the 
t Sheikh, proceeded onwards. Leaving Ahvviiz. and ibllowingthe 
^course of the river upwards, the country immediately in its 
•Tirinity is uninteresting, being a gravelly plain without any 
cultivation ; nor h^s it on its banks any remarkable objects of 
ncient or modern history to interest the traveller ; and ai the 
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time I passed through, from the intestine disturbances of the 
country, but few Arabs were to be seen, and those only the 
Andfiyah, a nomadc tribe on the left, and sotno wandering 
Bawl, bent on plunder, on the right bank. Some idea of the 
inefBciency of tnc government of this now distracted country, 
and the lawless state into which, in consequence, the tribes havo 
fallen, may be formed from the fact that the Bawf have been 
known to j>lundcr ahnost up to the gates of Shuster, and the 
wild Bachtiy^ri to those of Teheran and Ispahan. 

Pursuing a tolerably straiglu course to the north-eastward 
throuirh a j»erfectly alluvial soib and one capable of the high- 
est cultivation, the next town we arrive at is Wais, in latitude 
31^ Ity N., and 20 miles E. of Ahwaz : it is the first place of 
any importance between that town and Bund-i-Kir. Jt bean 
about \ N. E- from Ahwaz, and is 30 miles from it by the 
river, in a straight line '30, and is situated at the end of a long 
straight reach of about 10 miles, running almost directly S. 
from Bund-i-Kir. From the peculiar formation of the banks 
of the river in this reach, bcinjf very abrupt, and its perfectly 
Bti*aight course, I am very much inclined to suppose it to be a 
continuation of the original bed of the Ab-i-Gargar canal cut 
by Shilpiir from Shuster, and which we read once ran to Ah- 
waz; and I am the more contirmed in this idea from seeing 
no remains of a canal which could be a continuation of that 
immense work, if in truth it was so continued, sufficiently large 
to warrant any other supposition. 

N. I W. from VV«i8 in latitude 3IM9' 30" N. stands the 
town of Bund-i-Kir, the ancient Asker Mokram, celebrated in 
former times as the site of a renowned citv, and in the present 
as the spot where the three noble thougn neglected streams 
of Dizuil, Shuster (Kdnin), and Ab-i-Gargar unite, and 
well worthy^ from its position as well as from a recollection of 
the rank it once held, of the pains which modem travellers 
have taken to describe it. As, however, the time at my dis- 
posal to ascend the three streams which here unite was limited. 
and as I felt convinced that a practical proof of the ease with 
which they micht l>e navigated, and a trigonometrical survey 
of them and the adjacent country must prove highly benefi- 
cial, I devoted my whole energies to their examination, leaving 
to travellers who had preceded me (Colonel Chesney and Mr. 
Layard), and who had been enabled to direct their time and 
attention to this most interesting country, and whose labours 
have doubtless already been before the government, to de- 
scribe those objects which belong more properly to the general 
traveller, than to one who like myself was necessarily confined 
almost exclusively to the river. Fearing also that 1 might 
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foil in that wherein they hare so well succeeded, aad that, were 
I to attempt it. 1 coold Dot add anythii^ essential to the 
knowledge of the country which they then, and I now, have 
traversed. — I shall confine mvself to a few remarks^ the results 
of personal examination maitf inqoiry on the iuhahitants, the 
rivers, and the country immediately bordering on these. 

The river Kinin. the principal subject of the present 
menioir, rises in the Kuh-i-Zerd (yellow mountain;, near 
Ispahan, and aHer traversing the valleys amongst the 
Baehiiyan mountains. finaUy emerges from the hills 3 miles 
N.E. of Shuster. Traversing that town it continues its course 
to the south-westward through the plains of Ram Hormuc, pass- 
ing successively the towns of Bund-i-Kir (the junction of the 
river Dirful and Ab-i-Gargar), Wais, and Ahwaz to the 
sea, in which it disembo^'ucs in the manner I have before de- 
scribed. It is perfectly easy of navigation at all seasons to 
vessels drawing 4 feet water, and admirably adapted for 
steam communication, as I shall subsequently |>oint out, from 
the sea to within 6 miles of Shuster; but from this distance 
to the town the navigation would be difficult, from the ra]>id. 
current here, aliout 5 miles an hour, and numerous pcblily' 
banks which abound in the bed of the river between those 
points. From these causes, and from the loose gravelly nature 
of the soil in the bed of the river, great difficulties would pre- 
sent themBclves to a vessel getting afloat again, should she 
accidentally be driven on a bank or shoal ; and in the event of 
this river being ever used, 1 would not recommend that 
Bteam-vcssels of the present construction should proceed higher 
up the river than the spot which 1 have particularly marked 
in the trigonometrical survey I was fortunately able to obtain. 
I shall show iu the course of this memoir that for steam com- 
munication with Shuster the Ab-i-Gargar is the channel 
which will be found best adapted. From the point mentioned, 
however, the river j>rest'nts no ditlirulty, hut r»ins in an easy, 
descent with a current of about 3 miles an hour to Bund-i-Kir, * 
watering a country which might be made most productive, and 
one which from the nature of the soil, a rich alluvium, and 
close approximation of three streams, all easy of navigation, 
would amply repay the toil of the cultivator. 

Tradition, indeed, has handed down the recollection of the 
time when tliis country which is now almost a desert, and 
which hears no mark of ever having been anything hut the 
temporary residence of the wandering]; Arab, once teemed 
with happy villages and attendant cultivation, and strange as 
it may appear, from the extreme desolation which now presents 
itself to the view of the traveller, immense date-grovea lined 
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the banks, and must have imftarted a great idea oi* wealth a»a 
comfort to this, even yet, beautiful country- 
Let it not bo 8up|>o8od, however, that the iiihabitivnt of 
titcsc regions, timid Irom constant alarms, and poor Iruni iu 
iVoquent spoliation, is yet totally ignorant or neglectful of the 
bounties which nature has bestowed upon him. The remains 
of ancit nt and existenre of modem canals which completely 
intersect the country immediately to the southward of Suuster, 
attest that the iron despotism under which they live, and 
which we should 8U])pose would cause them to bc3come careless 
6f everything, hus not been able to prevent them in some 
measure ivoni taking advantage of .the blessings thoy so etA- 
nentlv possess. Favoured with a liighly procliictivo^ alnemt 
Rf ontaneoUBly producing country, enjoying a healthy climate, 
which for nine months in the year is delightful, abundance of 
ranals to convey the never-failing watt*rs of tJie river to their 
fields, even now. in the iron daj-s of their country, they reap, 
wherever they venture to sow, an abundant harvest. Contra 
to the general rule, that adversity makes men selfish ar 
morose, the Shustens, oppressed by the government which 
should support them, viewed ns aliens, almost as outcasts from 
the parent stiH-k, their chiefs plundered and oppres.scd. their 
country ruined, and themselves and property at the disposal 
of any Persian official who may be sent into their country, still 
exhibit many noble traits of character, and exercise the moat 
liberal hospitality, the greatest generosity, and the utmost at- 
t<»ntion to a stranger^s wants that ever it was my fortune to 
witness. A town of Sayyads,* they are without exception the 
least bigoted of any Mohammedans 1 ever saw. and are totally 
ditfcrunt from the Persians, in whose territory they really are, 
find t'rnin whom they are partly descended, in not oppressing 
when ihey have the mastery, fawning when in your power, and 
be'^ging at all tinjcs and from every one. 

When I mention that at the time I was receiving the 
greatist attention from the authorities and people, the vossel 
was agrt^md, and I in a measure helpless, and that I was 
harfily ]>ermitted to pay for workmen 1 employed and for^ 
date*trces cut and rafted down from above the rapids, a dis-'fl 
tance of 10 or 12 miles, and that the j^resents I almost forced^ 
upon them were most reluctantly accepted, those who know the 
character of the Asiatics most will best a]»preciate their conduct. 
In writing thus highly of the Shustens. I fear I may l>e^ 
considered as having drawn too highly coluurcil and flattenng \ 
picture. Let future experience and knowledge of them decide! 
the point, n<»r, until ttiey are found unworthy of the cha'-' 

• Or Sli«rffc,-|. «. DesceiidattU of the hrophe*.— F. H. 
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rarter 1 have given of them, and which, I am i^lad to find, ii 
similar to the opinion which that indefatigable truvcllcr Mr. 
Layard has formed, let them be classed with their opprciwivc 
.»iehbours the Persians. 

This sliort but just tribute to these people, who treated not 
"only myself but my crew with the fi^rcatest huHjiitality and 
kindness, though contrary to the {li'terminutioii i nad formed 
to confine myi^elf to a description of the riveri* and nther 
■matters more within my province, will, I trust, be exmiiidered. 
although a digression, yet an act of justice on my part. On« 
thing, ho wcver» has been learnt, and should Ik- borne in mind. 
that from their evident leaning to the English, and winh to 
court their protection, as indeed exjtressed to me by mmw oi' 
their mo«t inlluential chiefs; the exertions th<*y made to open a 
correspondence with and obtain the counteuancG of our \dVi 
Resident at Kharej ; their hatred of the Persians, who have well, 
by their tyranny, oppression, and exactions, earned it; the 
proximity of Shuster to India, which, tlianks to steam, can 
now be made at any season a passai^e of at nioftt |H rUyii; thu 
^^rcat facility offered lor steam -uavifjfation by vaul fpjuntiti4« 
of wood admirably adapted for fuel all alon^ the bunks; th« 
iTicinity of all the tribes on the banks; the succt^aitful 0|ieninfr 
'of the navig-Htion of the river, which must i^-rcatly havf? t^'iulcd 
to give them a favourable idea of our reoourci?*. and our»elv<*« m 
consequent increase of moral power, all combine to point out 
Sliuslvr as a sjjot which should be viewed with pt'cnliar in 
tcrest by us. whether for the advanta^rcM of mifrcantili* comma- 
tiication. or in the event of a war with Vtsrmm,; for from thU 
_ lint we might not only supply Khuzintiin. ^jne of h^r llnmt 
-provinces, but pour an unlimited turce into th« iMart vf ih<) 
country. 

Naturally strong, completely insulated, and vA]m\iUi iff Isfing 
:jendercd almost impregiiahl^T with do ol>«tni''»io» i*9 *Mir 
ater-communication with India. Shuvtor n '^- 

•-fleasion become of the greatest imj>ortaiico to ' »li- 

tarv and political point of view, if cvrr thf^ titiMr nUtmUi nftutif 
which I trust is far distant, when "we •ball b« at VMrivfiMi with 
Persia. ^ 

Shuster, in latitude S-i** N., and 10 mOm V ^' ■' * » ■ )r» 
is situated on the river Kanin. at tbtf Ibot f/1 '•*« 

^lakh, (.^) a remarkable hill forminie yxurl oC ti< iff* 

!*«f mountains, in the north cantcni |/*«#t ' »if 

Khuzistin. The town ia built «m m •" •N 

prradually from the »oath-irc«tward •' ii$ 

the citadel, which pre«eats, on thtf n- '\ii 

face ofaboat IM) feet in lenjc'*"' ^^^*^*ii »'*' **** ' ' ' 'y 
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beneath it. There are at present about 8000 iniiabitavts* 
nearly all Sayyads, and though Sheikhs, not at all bigoted. 
The place is entirely built of stone, and though not wholly reco- 
vered from the effects of the plague which nearly depopulated 
it about six years ago, and from a flood which occurred in 1S40, 
still possesses many buildings remarkable for their elegance. 
Like all towns in the East the streets are remarkably narrow, 
and showed in a strong and fearful light the raragt?s the 
plague must have made, as at each footstep the carved stone 
marks the spot where numberless victims to that scourge lie 
buried. 

HaWng the river on two sides, and on the others a wet 
ditch, which might easily be put in order, the place itself, 
naturally strong from its position, might be rendered suffici- 
ently so to resist any other than a well-appointed £uropcaii 
force. May we. however, should wo in future have any inter- 
course with Shuster, know it only as the emporium of a large 
part of the commerce of Persia, and as the road whereby our 
merchandize may find its way into that country I 

It may appear strange that feudalism should exist in this 
apparently insignificant part of Persia ; but so it is, and each 
MaliuUah, orc|uarter of the town, owns its own separate chief- 
tain, whose followers are ever ready to rally round his standard, 
whether for intestine or foreign warfare. The people appear to 
be perfectly happy under this form of government, and regard 
their chiefs more as the heads of families than as those who have 
the power of life and death over them. Of a race l>etween the 
Persian and the Arab, they combine the polish of the one 
with the frankness of the other, nor did I ever, in any country, 
meet greater hospitality than was shown me by these people. 

The whole town itself is, as I have before stated, under the 
Persian govt^ninicnt. and being in a remote nook, and sepa- 
rated in a manner by the mountains from the rest of Persia. 
has always been viewed with much jealousy ; that government 
knowing that o}j])urtunity alone is wanting to induce them to 
throw off the yoke now so grievously laid on them, and join 
the discontented tribes of Ch'ab and liachtiy^ri. 

The revenues of the province of which it forms a part arc 
given by the Shah of Persia to the Mu'tamidu-d daulah, who, 
besides collecting to the utmost that which is his due, takes 
frequent opjiortunities of making a visit to and sweeping the 
country of everything. It « as during the time that 1 wsis in 
the country that one of those visitations occurred, and the 
scene of desolation, spoliation, and misery defies description : 
those only can projfcrly understand it who have visited a 
country or place doomcci by the IVrsians to siuh an infliction. 
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W 1 shall here lucnlion one or two incidents which occurred 
Vdurin^ my stay, and to which 1 was an eye-witness, which will 
give some idea of the oppressive way in which power is exer- 
cised by the Persian authorities, and also of the passive, 
almost stolid inditierence with which it is submitted to; the 
result doubtless of long- continued and heart- breaking op- 
pressions. 

It will be borne in mind that in a previous part of this 
memoir I mentioned, that a very liif^h officer of state (the 
Mu*tamidu-d-daulah) was in the vicinity of Shuster, on his 
return from Feljiyah (the principal town belonging to the 
Ch'ab Sheikh) to Ispahan. After having received from the 
chiefs of Shuster immense, and in some instances to them 
perfectly ruinous, presents of money, horses, and other valu- 
ables, he, one morning, shortly before finally quitting the 
place, sent for one of the chiefs of the town and informed him 
that he intended to farm out to him the tract of country 
lying between the river Kdriin and the Ab-i-Gargar canal. 
This was remonstrated against in the strongest terms, as the 
chief had been already nearly ruined; and the sum required 
was about twice as much as he could ever hope to reap from 
the possessions thus forced upon him. Remonstrances however 
were unavailing, and 2 years' rent in advance was demanded 
within three days. Knowing that opposition to the Mu'tamid's 
will would only draw down uj>on himself and family much 
greater evils, and would be of no avail, the sum was made up 
and paid within the time; when, in a few days more, the 
Mu'tamid demanded and succeeded in forcing from him a third 
year's rent, and the poor fellow was so crippled in consequence, 
that part of his very household furniture had to be parted 
with to make up the sum, and he whose mansion was formerly 
thronged with retainers, and whose stables were filled with the 
choicest Arab horses, was reduced to comparative poverty : 
still, however, his])co|)le respected and regarded him as before, 
and though the vast reception hall was almost denuded of its 
iumiture, still every evening saw it garnished with a repast for 
some forty or fifty of his immediate poorer kinsmen, at many 
of Avhich I attended, and rot only experienced from himself 
and family the same dignified attention, but from his kinsmen 
the same respect, although they must have known that I was 
in their country on friendly terms with, and ostensibly to visit, 
the Mu*tamid himself. Again, an officer of the Mu'tamid's 
took up his abode, by the invitation of its owner, in a house be- 
long^ing to another cnief, who not only found a separate table 
for hi-s guest and followers, but, on provender becoming rather 
bcarre, was told that as long as the green corn was standing in 
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his ficlck, ^i> h^Tscs must not want. The corn was ctinsecpi 
used as proven Jcr; and to sum up, not only did Ijc* on 
departure takf all the furniture of every room ho had occupi 
Lut even the very rooking utensils \vhich hnd been ui 
Miiny other and more ^ro8s instances I might mention, whii 

' irould, however, answer no purpose, and only unnercssiri! 

^Oecupy time; I shall therefore leave to others to imagine w*^ 
must be the feelings of the people on Avlwm these outrages 
jicrpctrated^ towards those who inflirt theni. It is the nr 
rence of thcsp and2>ir«ilar scenes, and the conviction that ll 

' jbavc no sccuritv for their property, which prevent the merchhi 

Ifrom trading, the husbandman from improving the land. And 

eieartiKan from extending his trade, as they know not at wl 
imr they may be robbed of everything they possess. 
The country alxjut Shustur produces ^rain of all de«cri 
^ions in abundance, and the people only require encooragenii 
p^ud a foiling of security^ to export opium, wool, eotton 
flax, all of which can be abundantly ]»roduccd. 

It would im]>ort in return sugars, hardware, cutlery, chintie*. 
cottons, and woollens, nearly all of which are now supplied bv 
Jlussia, notwithstanding the tedious land-carriage to whick 
merchandize coining from that country into the southern p 
of Persia must be subjected. I shall, however, refer to 
f^JBUbject in a subs^'quent part of this memoir. 

Little trade is at present carried on by Shustnr, its princi 
imports being tea and other Russian articles from Isaiah 
.and dates» rice, and a few Engliah articles from Ba^raii. 
Alany efforts have indeed been made by some spirited in^ 
I habitants of Shuster and the vicinity to commence a trade oo 
\f )argcr scale than is now carried oa; but, checked by the 
countenance of the Persian authorities, tlieir efforts havo 1 
atortivc, and their desire to better themselves and countrj' 
been met with a studied indifference in their rulers, w 
[aim has ever been to prevent Shuster fiH)m rising to 
importance which its situation and natural advantages ju! 
rentitlu it to hold. 

Close to the hills, by which the inhabitants may cnyjty 
jlempcrature, the parching heat of summer alleviated V»y 
ipnow which is ]>rocured in profusion throughout the y 

5 watered on all sides by the river and canals, numerous 
ensive gardens close around, Shuster presents a most plei 
appearance, and might, from the natural advantages it 
Besses, soon be held in that estimation it was formerly, 
become one of the iirst commercial towns in the southern 
t-of Persia. 
|, .[Tlie water-works, for which Shuster is so justly eelebrat 
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tfon^ist of a number of Water-mills cut through fho solid rock, 
and Worked by the water whu-h is iulmitted ti-oni the river to 
flu the Ab-i-Gargar canah a work whii'h vies in magnitude 
dnd real ntility with any undertaking of the kindj whcthjer 
anrient or modem. ' 

it runs through the to\\Ti» or rather between the town and 
ftuburbH; and as this is built on a hill, the substratum, which 
id sandttionc rock, haa iK-en cut through a doptli of about 
10() feet to bring the be*d of the'canal on a levA with that oT 
the river, where the two again unite at Bund-i-Kir. 
■I Unless destroyed by bome convulsion of nature, it will 
bndure><is long as the world lasts, and will for ever dtimhie- 
nM>nitG the reign of Shapiir^ under whom it wna undertaken 
and completed. 

'l-Orer the main river opposite the town is the bridge, ion- 
fliflting of nine arches, and built entirely of stont* ; and that 
fanne idea of its strength may be formed, I need only mention 
that, situated as it is at the very foot of the hills, the river, 
from heavy falls of rain and snow melting on the mountains, 
has been known to rise 30 feet in one night, converting the 
stream into a torrent, yet hiis this bridp; stood for years until 
thu spring of 1842, when, in an extraordinary flood, it remained 
completely under water for two days, and on the river subsiding 
a part of the structure was found to have yielded to the im- 
»icnse pressure which it hud had to sustain. 
' It i$ erected <tn a bund or dam, thruwn across the river, con- 
flktingof blocks of stone from lu to 'iO feet long : to accomplish 
this work the whole river was turned into the Ab-i-Gargar, 
leaving the bed of the river dry. The bund answers Im'o pur- 
poses, viz. that of giving a solid foundation tor the bridge, and 
keeping the river always sufficiently high to fill the Ab-i- 
Gargar and other canals on which the fertility of the country 
depends. 

'f I cannot quit the subject of Shuster without adverting to 
the extraordinary cheapness of articles of food, and which of 
itself tends to show of what the country is capable. On my 
first arrival I purchased live sheep, the carcasses of wliicn 
when killed weighed from 25 to 30 Ids., at from 3.v. to 4y., and 
this although they were brought a distance of 6 niiks. Bread 
of wheat-flour, "20 lbs. for a shilling, and vegetables for almost 
anything I chose to give, and this too at a time when they 
were suffering from the extortions of the Persian tri)ops. the 
force commanded by the Mu'tamidu-d daulah being then in 
the vicinity of Shuster. oi rmtte from Feljiyah to Ispahan. 

Before concluding these few remarks on Shuster, its vicinity, 
and inhabitants, it may be well, having once or twice alluded 
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to the *' Bachtiyari," to attempt some faint description of the 
especially as they border so closely uj)on Shuster, and have 
late been much mixed up with iU inhabitants. 

From having, however, been enabled to see but little of 
most intereatinir region, and from that indefatigable travc 
Mr. Layard, whose forbearance, aptitude, and amiability 
disposition well entitled him to succeed in an undertaking 
tjo much dan;^er. having succeeded in traversing nearly 
whole of their wild, beautiful, and mountainous country, 
feel that I should be trespassing on dangerous ijTounds?, wei 
I to enter too fully upon a description of them, tlieir mannii 
and customs, and abodes. Unappalled by the dangers lo 
which he was aware he was subjecting himself, nor dismay 
by the untimely fate of two late English travellers, who 
attem]»led to pass through part of the country, Mr. Laya: 
boldly attempted this arduous and highly dangerous task, 
afler some most perilous adventures and uarrow escapes fi 
almost certain cleath, has fully succeeded in collecting niUi 
and valuable information ; and M'hat is eveu more important, 
establishing a good feeling between these mountaineers aod 
ourselves. 

It is from his ])en therefore that their history and mode of 
.life, together with the statistics of their country, must be leanjl 
II cannot, however, omit noticing them, their character hav 
[struck me as being so superior to that of the generality 
[Asiatics, and savouring so much of that chivalric spirit oi 
Lso cherished by ourselves. 

The mountain tribes of Bachtiyfiri, the inhabitants of thsl 
stupendous range of mountains which traverses the west 

£arts of Persia, and are known by the same name, are 
ncal descendants of those unconquered tribes who, i>\ 
, beaten but never subdued, at last succeeded in cutting off tl 
[Homan army sent against them, the corpses of which fed 
L wolves, and their bones whitened the desert, the iuheritai 
of those they might overpower, but never conquer. W 
viewing one of those free and noble mountaineers, armed -^ 
mounted fur the fight, the deadly matchlock taking the plao 
the now almost rejected bow, but little stretch of imagination 
reauired to fancy that you have before you one of those hen^ 
ana patriots, who, in spite of the power and terror which the 
Roman legion carried with it, deluged the sands with the 
blood of Crassus and his invading army- 

Renowned as they then were for their unrivalled use of the 
bow, and for Iwing able in full flight to take deadly aim at 
their pursuer, that and all other feats of horsemanship fall far 
short of what I have seen done by a modern Bachii>*iri. 
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which is not considered amongst them as anything extraordi- 
nary. A mounted horseman, armed with mace, sword, three 
pistols, and matchlock slunj; across his back, will jiut his horse 
off at full gallup. thrn flinging behind him his felt skull-cap, 
will unsling his matchlock, and turning round on the saddle, 
the horse still at full gallop, fire, and almost always strike the 
object. Their admirable horsemanship, the perfection of train- 
ing to which they subject their horses, together with the perfect 
command they have of all their arms, tueir being able, either 
in approaching or retreating, to lay themselves along the 
horse's side, render them the most efficient light cavalry in 
the world for acting independently, and this is allowed by mili- 
tary men who have had an opportunity of witnessing their 
evolutions. 

It is likewise gratifying to us to know that these moun- 
taineers, who have so long Ix'en considered barbarous and 
inimical to Europeans, have been greatly l>elied, as they treated 
Mr. Layard as they doubtless would any other Europt^an, who 
could and would free himself from the prejudice so common to 
those who consider themselves first in the scale of nations, 
in the most hospitable and kind manner, and Mohammed 
Taki' Khan, one of their most iwwcrful chiefs, made many an 
earnest offer to him. Having had the pleasure of seeing this 
celebrated chieftain, it will not, 1 hoj^e. be considered irrelevant 
if 1 shortly notice one or two acts of his, more consonant with 
the greatest philanthropy than with the cruel and blood- 
thirsty* disposition which has been ascribed to these people. 

Some time ago an English adventurer who had been in his 
service, was entrusted by him, without security of any kind, 
with a vessel laden with the produce of his country, that by 
convevinff it to Ba-rah a trade might be encouraged between 
it and Snuster. Unfortunately for the success of the experi- 
ment, the boat and crew were totally lost, and before another 
attempt could bo made an event happened which I shall pre- 
sently relate, and which I fear has for ever crushed that gcnerona 
chief. 

Again, his treatment of Mr. Layard. of whom ht? could have ■ 
known nothing, coming as he did without even an attendant, 
and his subsequent offers to him, were of almost princely muni- 
ficence. 

All his actions are described as being most just, and the 
country enjoyed more security and repose under iiim than had 
been known for many years previous. He consequently rose 
to great jiower, and would soon have been enabled to throw off, 
had he wished, the Persian yoke, 

This state of things, however, militated too much against 
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Penrian policy, and the Mu'tamidu-d-<!f4nlah came rtinrtt' 
mintd to get possession of his person at all hazaixls.' Sec 
his inaccessible strong^hohls, he laujjhed at the attempt, 
might have remained while he lived, free and unharmed; bi 
lured by the most aacred oaths of the Mu'tamid himself, and of 
an officer high in the service and even a miilla, who l>ore to ' " 
a Koran on which the Mu'tamid had sworn that, if he woui 
visiit his camp to discuss the matter amicably, he should relii 
in safety, he consented, contrary to the advice of all his trie 
to an interview, and left his castle with only a few attendants, 
and sought the tent of one who regarded neither oaths 
treatiea, nor even the dictates of honour when they int^'rfc 
with his wishes. Immediately on entering the tent he 
seized; and when I last saw him was lingering out. to one of 
noble spirit, a miserable existence in chains. With these \ 
words I Conclude my sketch of these mountaineers, who aj^pc 
worthy of a hii^her place in our estimation than they have yet 
held. ' 

Between the first range of hills under uhich the town is sitTi- 
ated, and the second or next eastern, where the river first 
emerges from the mountains, is the jilain or valley of AkkiU^ 
(Ak KaFeh?), watered by the river which passes thro ug+i it, a^| 
nnmerous canals, and presenting, as far as the eye can rt-Btff 
one va-st cern-field, studded with villages and date-gnkves, anU 
numerous gardens, amongst which the orange is moat ahundatit; 

There also are the remains of a very large canal leadii^ 
from the river close to the second range of hills, and whicl^ 
though centuries must have passed since it was made, for no 
memorial of the time of its construction exists, is even now abot« 
80 yards broad. This I am informed once ran through the plain 
to the ea.stward of the river, and was in fact the main arterjy 
whence the lesser canals received their supplv* Modern nuioH 
of grwit extent, and in good repair, with which the whole ]ilaifl 
is intersected, serve now to irrigate the country, and aansl 
nature in rendering th's one of the naost fertile spots 
who^eprotincc, , 1 ' 

This valley is about 40 miles long, and from 10 to li 
and from itj* j)Ositioii, receiving all the rich soil washed 
down from the mountains, neccssarilv most produrtive ; audit 
is from here that Shuster. and a vast extent of adjacent country^ 
are supplied with corn of all descriptions. 9 

To reach this place from the town, the ]ja8s winds round amP 
along the eastern face of the gorge, from which the river iinallj 
emerges from the hills into the low country, and which is h 
about 100 yards broad, unfordable, and has a very raj)idcurr 
The side of the mountain round which the pass winds is vi 
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precipitous, and the path itself barely pansuble for loaded 
animals. Tu one theivfore who like myself had for so long 
been used to the sterile and sandy wastes of the Mesopo* 
tatnian dob<'rt> the scene; as we mounted the piiss and looked 
down upon the fruitful valley before* us, was truly interest- 
ing, and I may therefore be allowed to describe it. Frown- 
ing precipiceaover head, which j^uenied iis though the slightest 
breath of wind would dislodge them fiom their places, tho 
pass winding now round, now under them, a sheer descent of 
from oOO to 500 feet down to the foaming torrent below, tha 
Solitude only broken by the sullen dash of the waters against ] 
the rugged base of the cliffs^ and the vast masses of rock whicil 
the hand of tiutc had loosened from the monntains; the distant 
view of the plain beyond, where quiet villages and teeming 
ooTTi-fields offered such a contrast to the scene of desolation wo 
were then treading, made this spot one of the most beauti^ 
ful 1 had ever beheld; and I felt that toleration and civiliza* 
tion alone were wanting to make it one of those which would 
brst repay any toil of the husbandman. 

The gorge at the second range of hills where the river 
emerges into this valley is a remarkable one^ and has an apt 
tradition annexed to it. / ,i 

On either side of tlie gorge, on the very precipice itself, are 
the reuiains of two castles, the one called KareJb Kustam, the 
other Kiroh Dokhter, about which there is the same tale thzU 
is told of ao many places of a similar descriptiun, und which is 
ao frequent among Asiatics, r .- m' >ii m> tI 

A lover, separated by the envious waters from his mistress 
and whose passion daily urges him to dare the foaming torrent, 
l& the tradition of these two certainly remarkable hill-forts. 
That they were the erection of some veteran Moldtcr is most 
probable, as they entirely command the pass frcjm the low to 
the high country, and must have been, at the time they were 
builU hnpregnable. 

Even here, in the very mountains themselves, the river is 
not fordable, nor could I perceive any obstruction .that a well- 1 
found and powerful steamer might not overcome. I would 
not, however, be understood by this remark to recommend the 
attempt, as no sufficient inducement could be held out to 
warrant the expense of such an undertaking ; nor would any 
material benefit be derived, or any other end gained, unless 
indeed the proud satisfaction of knowing tl^at our steauKTs 
had passed from Bai^rah to Balis on the one hand, and from 
the sea to the Bachtiyari mountains in Persia on the other, 
completely opening the navigation of the Susianian rivers; 
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rireTr when mj iBclinationi would much rather have led me 1 
extend ny rewercbes into the highly interesting country on 
beaks: to viot tbe natires from the khan to the fellah, from 
be prinoe to ibe husbandman, as one of themselves, and thus 
Penhrge my knowledge of tbose who certainly commanded mj 
mfteem and respect, and whose every offer of aid and usist- 
aace, sincere too from harin^ been tested at a time when tiis 
must hare viewed my arrival with peculiar jealousy ( 
being the first English vessel ever in their waters), was 
and fulfilled with a frankness and evident desire to 
that I could not have expected from Sheikhs and Sayyads I 
Christian. 

That much of this good feeling on their part is owing to the 
high character a late English traveller bears among them. 1 
cannot doubt ; and should it ever be the wish of our govcni- 
ment to establish an intercourse with these people, Mr. La 
yard's efforts will not have been thrown away, as I am cm- 
vinced they entertain a most favourable o]>inion of the Enelii 
character, from having seen the kindly sentiments with w 
they regard him, and the way in which I, as an English officer. 
was received by them. ^m 

Second as an offset from the main stream, though worthy ^| 
» holding the first place from its real importance, is the AVi- 
' Gargar, or artificial canal cut by Shapiir, which, leavlni^ the 
main river at Shuster, and pursuing a south-easterly course, 
re-unites with it at Bund-i-K/r, where is also the confluence 
of the Dizful. 

Tradition reports that it anciently ran to Ahwaz: whether 
or not it did so, 1 must leave to others to decide. 1 am, how- 
fcCver, led to suppose that Bund-i-Ki'r was not anciently its ter- 
mination, for as I have before mentioned, the long straight 
reach from that place to Wais bears a much greater resem- 
blance to an artificial than to a natural channel, ^_ 
It is much better adapted for steam-navigation tlian l|^| 
■ main stream, as in it the current is less, and Shuster itself c^P 
'be approached nearer by 3 miles than by the river. 

The canal itself, which, I have before observed, leaves, or 
rather is cut from the Kariin at Shuster, runs to the sout 
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and eastward, and finally to the south-westward, for a distance 
of about 10 miics. through a beautiful and highly productive 
alluvial ]>lain or valley, in some places a niile, in otners more 
than a mile wide. Like all streams running through a simi- 
lar soil, it is rather serpentine, and winds from side to side 
of the valley, thus traversing and completely watering the 
whole of it This valley is bounded by steep marl cliffs, wliich 
are in fact tlie banks that formerly restrained the waters in 
their course, when the whole river was turned into this channel 
while the bridge was being built. The sketch, however, which 
accompanies this memoir will better explain what it really 
now Ls/ 

Continuing the course to S,W., these high cliffs gradually 
approximate, until, at the junction of the canal with the other 
rivers at Bund-i-Kir, they form the immediate banks and 
tower ]x?rpendicularly over head to a length (height?) of Ii30 
feet. 

The depth of water in the Ab-i-Gargar is nearly uniform, 
being, in ihe channel, from 12 to \S Icct in the lowest season; 
the breadth varies from 00 to 120 yards. wi(li a current of 
not more than 2 miles au huur, until after passing the town 
of Kliasamabad, when as it approaches the hills the current 
gradually increases, until at about 2 miles from Shuster it 
runs at the rate of about 5 miles an hour. At Khasjimabad 
trading-boats to and from Shuster load and unload, their car- 
goes being conveyed across by land- carriage. 
j To ascertain beyond a doubt how far the canwl was capable 
of being navigated by the steamer 1 then commauded, I ran 
on until within I mile of the town, where the passage was 
finally closed to me by a natural ledge of rocks reaching right 
across the river, with only a small opening about 10 yards 
wide, through which, however, boats of 20 tons can and do 

Eass into the very heart of the town ; and thus might wc either 
ind troops, or our merchants their goods, from either England 
or India, in the very heart of the to^\•n; the advantages of 
which, especially in a country where land-carriage is so expen- 
sive and precarious, are too evident to require comment. 

Haifa mile above the |X)int to which I attained is an arti- 
ficial bund or dam, on which are the remains of numerous water- 
mills; these, however, could only have been used when the 
whole river ran through the canal, as they are now many feet 
above the present level of the water. Good wood for steaming 
is plentiful along the banks and on the small islands in the 

• L^Mit. Selby'i •urvey uf the country iiul liaving btet. yet reccixed from Bombay, 
Nte MgM we can oiily give, in illiutration of lliit paper, a ikalch ■uppUed by laeut. 
ftelby from memory. — Rd. 
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fttreun ; but as the distanee betireen Bnad i-Kfi] 
I ao short (abiv sboat B houn), no intenaediste ' 

^ «o«ld be BwnMTy. 

Little kaovn, sad Less used than cither the Karun or Atv 
i-Gsi]^, IS the rirer of Dixful. a stnram which only reqaires 
to be made ss useful as either of the tvo with 
it mites at Band-i-Rir : it is extremely turtuoua, 
ttCDtW little cnrrent; wood abounds all aloo^ 
vlach are mhabilcd hj the large and powerful tribes 
^ ill wmd Al HwUmi; eztreoielj well disposed towards 
This riTTT. faaiHnig Udrongh so fertile and im^rtant a part 
*^ pff«aetits great eneoor^emcot and facilities fur stcsm 

SHi, As nnlts of which vmdd be most benciicial ; and 
that I hftvs both nett and traTeraed these rivers, and 
their cmpsbalitatt, it is a soorte of extr. me wonder and 
to ass that they, bcag ss it were the high road into 
Tcrj faesit of thst psit of Persia with which wr now take 
k m Tvttndabowt siethod of trading, should sa long kii ~ 
a aeglMted. and that we ahuuki have so quietly ^lut 01 
I l» their tmA ns^ortnKe. Baan, tliough stni^ 
I c di s as lMsl-csrnsg<s. saf*plic« the markets of this 
with EmropcMi aitkfa^ ; which we cuuld much 
4s hf water at oDee from Eftgland or our colonies. 
~ tnstv cvtersd isto with Peraia, our ste: 
the rivciB of Mesopotsnua, those risers st 
dowiuia a s » sttd hstiw beea essily and saf< 
hj % SSHC& posHsriBg nrarh kss cspsbilitics for riri 
thaa the boats which are aow baut for that pn 
pre n sts tts, I would ssk. ftnom oomtnencing that 
miA the ttihabirsiits wiaA their sdvanrement in d 
snl o«r o«a inierests so inperati \ cl y dem and f 
An extmnoly henkhv and ptodoctire rc^n. friendly tribet 
0m th« baaks of the nreis^ the nHintry fertile m objects of 
both to the iwrtchsnt sttd geographer, our present 
relations «ith PfTwia conside««d. aU teml to point out 
» nrrrs ss the lawwii whcrebr we may not only increase 
MT pskbcM fKNrar, bat oar eamsrrdsi advantages ; for 
B« faa» as vs now do> entirely command the 
tirsis, oar perfect sad easy naTi^tion of them 
hs caasMetcd by both the sathorities and the people 
I saostdiBi^iT faiaiest thst an unaroidable detention of a 
ait Shnstsr thaa I had snticipated prevented 
town of DiafkL as the water had already ' 
to fidt and t fcsrrd. not harii^ a prerions knowledge of I 
riretv thst if I asccaded h%her. and were stopped bv i^roum 
isf or other socideat I vight, shoald the river faU' very l< 
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H be detained throughout the year. I succeeded, however, in 
H aiconding: with ease some miles above Kal'eh Bunder (Band* 

■ i-t?J, which is not, I believe, more than 13 miles from Dizful. 
H Up to the jioint I attained, and on which therefore I can with 
H certaintj speak, the river is remarkably good, having a channel 
B of not le«s than 6 feet in the low season, with the banks abun- 
H danlly woodedj and the neighbouring Arab tribes exceedingly 
H »ell disposed towards us. They freely suppHed me with pro- 
H Ti«ious. and I found no difficulty in ])urrhasing tire-wood for 
H ftel from them iit the same rate we were then paying on the 
H Ti£;ris, where our steamers had been running for many years. 

■ From Bundi-Kfr to Kal'eh Bunder there are no obstruc- 
I ti4>ns in the river (more than arc met with in all ri\'ers 
I 'inning through an alluvial soil) ; shoal-spits running ofl' the 

■ points, and in long reaches some shoal-patches, are all the diffi- 
f *^Ulties, if they are to be called such, that exist 

At Kal'eh Bunder, an old fort ou the right bank of the river, 
*^*ie country, which from Bund-i-Ki'r upwards is a level plain, 
*^«tmie8 hilly, and here also is another, a natural bund. It is 
*Vjrmed by a ridge of rocks running haif-way across the river, 
^^nd which at this place is narrowed also by an island, i he cur- 
^*ent runs through at the rate of about 6 miles an hour, so that, 
"formidable as I had been led to supiH)sc it, I was truly grati- 
fied at finding the ' Assyria' steam tnrough with perfect case. 

»From hence, however, the current begins to run much 
stronger, the descent in the land being greater; a well-formed 
and powerful steamer, however, such a one for instance as Mr. 
John Laird, of Liverpool, has just built for the navigation of 
the Indus (by the direction of the Honourable the Court of 
Directors), would find no difficulty in running throughout the 
year, continuing through a beautiful country divcrsitied with 
hill and valley, and evidently capable of hiffh cultivation. A 
few miles further on is Abii Besha» an old imaum or tomb, 
and about 5 miles beyond this is the pjint to which I attained, 
and from which with great reluctance I felt myself compelled 
k to turn back. 

P Having attained to within .'3 miles of Shuster by the Karun, 
and within a mile of it by the Ab i-Gargar. it may be ima- 
gined how anxious I was, by reaching Dizful by its stream, to 
complete the ascent and survey of these as yet unknown rivers. 
My regret, then, at having to give up this much-desired and 
almost attained object may be felt ; and it will. I am sure, be 
acknowledged that nothing hut a dread of compromising our 
government with the I'ersian authoritios. should I be unavoid- 
ably detained a whole season in one of the rivers, determined 
me to surrender my much-cherished hope of completing to the 

R 2 
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utmost what I am assuR-d nuist uUiraately be of so mock 
benefit to us. 

The river falling, being informed that a few miles further 
a-heud it was fordablc, knowing also that 1 had taken on mj 
o\^-n responsibility the survey of thise rivers, and that I should 
be unable, in the event of being detained in the river durin 
the season, to show any order for my undertaking, altogcll 
determined me, and 1 relinquished my attempt at a furtbfl 
ascent with very mingled feeling of joy and regret— joy at 
having done so much, and gr^at regret at having be<*n unable 
pcrlecily to complete the ascent and survey of these streams. 

With these few remarks, then, I quit the subject of these 
rivers, feeling assured that the day is not far distant when ihej 
will be as well known and traversed aa the Indus or the 
Ganges. 

Rivers situated like those of the Kartin and Dizful, taking 
their rise from an immense mountainous tract like that wliicw 
feeds them, and having no parasitical offshoots to absoibth* 
sup[ily, are throughout their whole tourse affected only t»J 
rains which fall in the mountains whence they rise ; and as tlu-«=^| 
are yearly covered with vast quantities of snow, and as pcrioJ^ 
cal rains prevail from NovendK-r until the end of Apr.l, lb- 
time may be considered as the high season. --^S* 

These rivers do not, however, like the Euphrates and ^^5^^^^ 
rise to a certain height, and maintain it for a time, but, ^^^^^^^-^^^ 
by heavy falls of ra.n, which assist to melt the snow, or by ^^^, 
interval of warm weather, they rise and fall irregularly niai^^^^_:; 
feet. 

The highest rise in 1842 was in February, when the whoT 
country was inundated, and the banks in the lower ]mrt of lb 
river, which in June, 1841, were 12 feet above the level of tb 
river, were, when I passed up the ensuing February, on 
level with it. From the waters being materially reslraine 
by the Bund at Ahwiiz, and from having sounded above il % '■ 
Juno (the lowest season), when I found from 9 to 13 
water, the diflercnce in de]»th cannot be, as far as I ascendcJj 
the river, more than 6 feet ; and I have, in the chart of tb? 
Trigonometrical Survey 1 obtained, put down less water than 
1 really found in the channel. 

It may, therefore, be assumed, from my own observutiom 
and the best information 1 could collect on this important 
subject, that these rivers are never fordablc between thoj 
points I reached and the sea. The Ab i-Gargar, in consc- 
cjuenee of its supply coming from above the dam at ShusterJ 
is but little affected by any riso in the main river, and is at all] 
seasons navigable for vessels drawing six feet water. 
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Having now adverted to the points which most drew my 
attention, and endeavoured to jjoint out some of the advant- 
ages which may result from the navigation of these rivers, and 
shown, I trust, that no natural obstacle exists, I would wish, 
in a few words, to sum up the advantages and facilities which 
they offer. 

Jfany political movement is to be attempted in this quarter 
— if the spirit of diawvery and research continue to ;ictuate, 
as it ever has done, our government — if a matiTial increase in 
our commercial relations with Persia is considered of moment — 
if the ct)nnection of ancient with modern history, in some of its 
most intercstini^ points, still continue to hold out charms to the 
antifjuarian and geographer, then is this country one of those 
which should be most particularly examined, and which would 
yield an abundant harvest. 

Again, if it is still our wlsli to extend our commerce, whereby 
we exist, or our influence in those regions, the want of which we 
niaj- perhaps ere this have felt, or our knowledge of the statistics 
of this most interesting country, these rivers present the means 
whereby all this may be accomplished. 

Here we have neither hostile Arabs, rapid currents, nor 
shallow fords to contend with; but rivers, easy of navigation 
and abundantly wooded, offer every inducement. 

Five days, including stoppages of al! sorts, and having to 
cut my own fuel, against, too, a current stronger than was re- 
memlfered for many yoars — five days sulUced to ascend the 
Kanin from Mohammerah to Shuster ; and this, although I was 
detained ten hours, besides anchoring every evening about 
sunset. 

This was by (he main river; by the Ab-i-Gargar, with 
depots of fuel laid, the ascent from Mohammerah to Shuster 
might be easily accomplished, by such vessels as the 'Assyria.' 
in three days : by such as are now built, in two and a half. 

The whole of the banks of these rivers being so abundantly 
wooded, it is hardly necessary to name any particular points 
which might, in the event of the steamers running on these 
streams, be made dcpbts for fuel. As. however, there are some 
which, from their peculiar position, such as being the constant 
locality of the Arabs, or from other sufficient causes, are better 
adapted than others, i shall mention a few. the fitness of which 
peculiarly struck me. 

Kal'eh^ Idrisiyah. a mud fort on the left bank of the river, 
the residence of Arabs of the Idn's tribe, and eighteen hours' 
steaming from Mohammerah, against the stnmgest current that 
ever runs in the river, appears to me well fitted for the first 
station. A steep bank, with deep water close by, and abun- 
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dance of tamarisk — the best wood for fiiel possible — the peopie 
very civil and extremely willing; to cut wood, are sunicicnt 
causos for this to be considered as well adapted. 

Ahwaz, which of course would be a main depot, is only M 
hours above Kal'eh Idrisi'vah; here either coal, sent from 
Mohanimerah, or wood, niiu^ht be laid, though in its immediuti 
vicinity there is none, nor any nearer than 9 miles. At tliis 
distance, however, there is abundance, which might be cut and 
laid at G*. the 1000 lb., or one hour's consumption of the 
' Assyria.* 

From Ahwiiz to Bund-i-Kfr 10 hours, where an abundant 
supply may always be obtained, and whose people are remftrlt' 
ably civil. 

As from hence. to Shuster is only 9 or 10 hours by the main 
river, and 8 by the canal (Ab-i Gargar). depots might Ik? kid 
at any place along the banks. At Shuster itself, howcvpr, no 
wood fur steaming could be obtained, that used by the inha- 
bitants being very small and brought from the mountains, and 
not more than sufiicicnt for their own consumption. 

From Bund-i-Ki'r to Dizful the banks, with very few inter- 
missions, are covered witli wood. -As, however, there arc i 
villages on the banks until we arrive at Komat. and the Arx 
who tenant tlic country are migratory, dcpi ts of fuel might 1 
cut and laid at any 8|x>t deemed most convenient; as frc^ 
these people also 1 met with every attention and wish to ass£ ^^ 
me in everything. ^^ 

It* then, I have shown that no physical difficulty prcscm- ^^^ 
itself in the navigation of these rivers, and that yiractice aloi 
is n^quired to perfect what I have cotiimenced, I shall ha 
accoiuplished that which I can only regret has not been a 
tempted by some abler person than myself. 

Ill conclusion I tnust observe, that should any one in afte*^2 
times devote his attention to the same objects \^hich I had L^^ 
view, and find that in some description I am incorrect, or fault:^^ 
in some omission, he ivill bear in mind that jmrt of this riv^^J 
was surveyed in June, with the thermometer at 1 1 3" Fahrcnhe^^ 
in the shade ; and that I had not one single assistant who coul ^ 
in any way aid me in cither observations or calculations. 
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XIII. — Narrative of M. MiddevdorpV Journey in Northern 
Siberia. Communicated by Admiral Von Krusenstern, 
Hon. Mem. R.G.S. Translated by the Editor. 

In tbe spring of 1843, M. MiJdendtrrf commenced his prepara- 
tions for exploring a region almost wholly unknown, and ihe know- 
ledge of which ismost interesltag lo science tin many accounts; and 
ha>jng nt)w returned from his most enterprising and dangerous 
journey, he has atldressed a report of bis pruceedinj^s to llie Aca- 
demy of Sciences of St. Petersburjr, from which, and from a 
memoir drawn up by Prof. K. E. V^on Baer of the Imperial 
Academy^ the following abstract has been made: — 

By the '23rd of March, I8i3» the intrepid traveller was prepared 
to leave Touroukbansk for the north j but before we accompany 
him in his perilous undertaking', it will be well to premise a word 
or two on ihc objects of his expedition, and on the motives which 
induced the Academy to prescribe to M. Middendorf the ex- 
ploration of the regions to the north of Touroukbansk, and to 
proceed, either by the Piassina or the Khatanj^a rivers^ to the shores 
of the Frozen Ocean. 

All that vast region wljich extends, on tbe right bank of the 
Yeniss^i, frum the Lower Tounguuzka to the sea coast, was almost 
unknown. Some notions, though perhaps not very exact, existed 
of the geographical conformation of the coast ; but no one — no 
European at least — had yet penetrated into the interior of the 
country ; and even the greater part of tlic sea coast had been visited 
only in the winter. The Empress Anne had seat different maritime 
expeditions. Thus, in 1735^ Prontchistcheff, a lieutenant of the 
Imperial navy, bad started in a light vessel from die mouth of the 
Lena, and fallowed the coast wcsiward to be}iind the pjint where 
the Khalanga disembogues into the Frozen Ocean, without, how- 
ever, having been able to <l*iuble Cape Taimyr* although he reached 
77** -*')' N. latitude. Retracing his way back, on ibe approach of 
winter, he was unable to reach tbe Lena, and those who survived 
of bis crew were compelled to winter near the mouth of the 
Olenek; the commander of the expedition, together with his wife, 
who accompanied hiin, had fallen victims to the rigour of the cli- 
mate before this port was reached. The Admiralty, nevertheless, 
did not abandon the hope of being able, by similar expeditions, to 
obtain a complete knowledge of these inhospitable shores; and, in 
1730, Lieut. KhariUm Laptiefif was despatched witlt instructions 
to direct his course from the mouth of the Lena towards (ape 
Taira)T. The first year this gallant sailor, overtaken, like bis 
predecessor, by the bad season, was obliged to winter at the mouth 
of the Khatanga. The next year, hemmed in by the ice, he with 
difficulty escaped from his ship, which he was forced to abandon : 
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lie retuaineii. neverlLeless. wiiL admirable perseverance, in xh 
dreadful deserts lill 17-13» occupied, lo^elber wiib his offii- 
u'bencvcr tbe ice und snow favoured tbcir prog^ress, in mapping 
ihe coast. The sumiiier was passed at Tuuruukbnnsk. to wbicl 
place tbej went by ascending ibe Kbalan§:a. Even CapeTairatTj 
ibc most nurlborn }ii>intof tlie conlinent, wasreacbed, as ii appeal 
by one »*f Liipiieff's subalterns, witbout its having heea possibl 
boue\ei', to fix its g'eoirrapbiral jxisilion, the slate of tbe atmospt: 
not admiitineof astromunical observations. Another oflicer of i. 
ex]>edition, also in tbe winter, visited Lake Taimjr. to tbe west 
ihe promontory <)f ihe same name. There ended the tabi>urs 
these travellers. We arc still without an accurate chart of ihe 
coast from Cape Taimyr, westward, as far as the mouiL of tin 
Fiassina. and, until tbe expl(»ratiun of M. Mi<ldendor(, ;il>S(»lutel 
nothing was known of the nature of the cointry in question 
had no knowledge of its climate or iis productions ; we were erei 
totally ignorant of the latitude at which* ia these reo^i<m5« ti 
forests terminate, and the degree at which n.iture censes to pi 
duce isolntrd trees. 

Nevei'lboless, it was inip<»rlant, iii many respects, to have co\ 
rect notions of the climate and natural productions of these region! 
Thanks to ihe labours of Tr^viranus. Humboldt. Riiier, and oihi 
philosophers, ihe researches into ibe influence of what mav 
dcsignateil the physical conditions of life in the devebjpnient 
organization, and its dispersion over the surface of the earth, havi 
in our days, given increasetl interest to the natural sciences 

An exact comparison of the soil and productions <t( various ri 
gions, situated under different latitudes, can alone furnish llw 
means of extending our knowledge of this subjeci. and enlighien 
us on tbe means employed by nature to rail into being organi 
life, to maintain it. and to develop it with greater or less ene; 
For a long period, Lapland, often visited since tbe lime of Lii 
nseus, had been considered as representing unity, or the •*iarli 
pitinl, if we may so express tmrsrlves. in tbe scjde of such com- 
parisons. More latelv. bowever, regions still more sterile and. 
situated under much higher latitudes have been explored — ihani 
more especially to the jierseverance of the English; yet little 
yond the shores tjf these countries have been subjeeted to sciend' 
examination. Never unld now has it been possible lo explore ihc 
interior of anv grrat conlinent extending further north than Lapland. 
Notwithstanding this, the pi ogress which has recently been ma<lc 
in the study of climatology has made us acquainted with tbe mflu 
ence of tbe iifigbbourhood of the sea. and of tbe relative positi 
f>f the land with regard t<» it, as forming its eastern or we^tei 
boundary. 

In order to that bringing together of fact which is contemplat 
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[by science^ and to establish a more solid basis of comparison — to 
determine a slate of nature which may be regarded as unilv, in the 
sense previously alluded to — il appcareil necessary to explore the 
interior of the continent in that part of it where it extends farthest 
to the north, wiihoial being exposed to the influence of l!ie vicinity 
of the sea. These conditions were presented by the reg^ion on the 
right bonk of the Yenisse'i, beyond the Lower Toungouzka — tbe 
region, in fact, which M. Middendorf was instructed by tbe 
Academy to penetrate. 

The task imposed upon this traveller was so mijch the more 
difficult, as he would have to traverse the deserts in summer, in 
order to study their nature and their produciions. In winter, pro- 
visions may be kept a long time without spoihnjj ; and. provided 
there be a sufficient number of tlrauobt cattle, il is easy to trans- 
port upon sledges a large quantity of them, and of the wood 
necessary for cooking. The summer, so short in these polar re- 
gions, does not offer the same facilities ; but young, intrepid, with a 
good constitution, and pi>s3cssed of medical skill — a sailor bv dint 
of experience acc|uired in a former voyage, and so good a s]wirts- 
man that his gun might be regarded as an uilfailing resource for 
provisioning the expedition — M. Midi'.endorf was well formed for 
surmounting all the difficulties he could not fail to encounter in 
his journey. 

The exj>edition left Touroukhansk on the 23rd of March, and, 
proceeding on the frozen surface of the Yenisse'i, soon arrived at 
Doudina, in latitude G^. I'be provisions and baggago, including 
nails, cordage, sails, &c., necessary for the conrstruciion of a boat, 
as also the instruments, were transported on eight sledges, 6rst 
drawn by dogs, and subsequently by reindeer belonging to the 
Ostiaks and Samoycdes, wh<» successively relieved each other 
along the route. A week's sojourn at Doudina sufficed for lay- 
ing in a slock of biscuit; ami the Doi*;anes and Tongouscs, who 
were to conduct the expedition over I he Tuundra, or marshy 
plains, which extend to bev^^nd the Piassina. having arrived, it 
was necessary to proceed, although two ol the men who hnd 
accompanied M. Middendorf had fallen ilL In making any 
longer siav the expedition would have run the risk of not finding 
the Samoyedes, the nomadic inhabitants of the region beyond the 
PiasMna, in their t\ inter tjuarters; and although the ihcniiometcr 
ffll on the Isl of April so low as 30° of Keaurniir hehiw the 
freezing point, M. Middendorf determined upon taking the two 
sick men along with him in a kmd of box made oj reindeer- hides, 
and placed upon a slcilge ; and he had reason to rejoice that he 
bad clone so. in spite of the hazards ol the experiment, for by bis 
care tbe sick recovered during the journey. Tiaiisjn»ried with 
rapidity from one Samoyedc camp to another, crossing the Toundra 
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in a N.N.E. direction, they firul ascended the Doudvpta. whicb' 
falls into the Piassina; they next entered the basin of the Kbi 
tan^a, and, on Kasler-day. arrived at the banks of the Boj^nitla. 
tributary of the Kheta» which is an affluent of the Khalan^a, whi 
they had to remain some lime. 

The surroundin&f country offered less resources than they h 
hoped; a Dolgane, celebrated ainon^ his counlryiren f*'r 
immense wealth* consisting in herds of reindeer, and on wfaoie 
assistance they had chieHy reckoned, was already gone, ms is 
custom in suuiiner, to a part of the Toundra further to the ooi 
A tribe of Samo\edes, which was still in its winter camp, cou! 
afford no assistance; and what rendered matters worse» every oi 
belonging to the expedition, with the excepli<m of M. Middendorf 
and his travelling companion M. Brantb. had fallen ill> bei 
seized with a kind of measles, which very soon disableil every 
from working. So situated. M. Middendorf considered hinii 
fortunate in finding on the borders of the Boganida, in lat. 71° 
a little settlement, known bv the name of Phili|H)frs winter-but, 
consisting of four uninhabite<l log-huta. which might afford shelter 
to the sick. 

At this place M. Branth commenced his meteorological obscTT* 
ntious. which were to be regularly carried on here for some time| 
while M. Middendorf started in a sledge for the Khaianga. dowtr 
which river he intended to procee<l in the summer, acciirding ici Lis 
instructions, as far as the Frozen Ocean. Arrived at a Rus^iaii 
village, ci^nsisting of a few huts grouped round a church, in 1st. 
72° 2' (one degree farther north than it is placed on the maps), be 
soon learnt the truth of what had been t<?ld him at Krasmtj 
and at Touroukhansk. that there was no kind of craft on the 
tanga, except a few very small bttais, which could in no way se: 
for a voyage of any length.* The stunted trees of the for 
whose farthest extremitv extended to tins spot, were quite unfit 
for the nmstruclion of even a boat, and in other respects also 
the aspect of the country, particularly at this time, was equally 
discouraging. Two chiefs of the Yakouts and Dolganes, w 
whom M. Middendorf entered into communication, were so mw 
the less able to assist him as a dreadful epidemic — the sai 
disease, in fact, with which his own companions were seized — 
extending its ravages more and more along the Khatanga. In 
more than rme wmter habitation M. Middendorf found all the 
inhabitants, without exception, a prey to the attacks of the malady, 
without possibility of relief, and without a single member of the 

* A little way bflow ihii ?il1age M. Middendorf found the wreck of Ltpl 
boat — its slate of preierviiliiin, after Imriiiii; lietii exi^oseJ under the ISrd parmll 
latitude, to all tlie inclemeticy of tlie wvatlier for more tliitn a rentary, affordedi 
eicnf prcMif of the lUtoeUeiit quality of the larch timlier of the banks of tii* Len^ 
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family being able to light a fire, or bring water to his friendly 
dying of thirst. This circumstance, in particular, seemed to 
render quite hopeless the idea that the voyage by the Khatanga 
could possibly succeed, and pointed out the necessity of seeking 
some other route by which to arrive at the sea coast. 

On his return to the Bo^anida, M. Middendorf found his 
people so far recovered as to be able to work. They accordingly 
set-to, and having discovered, with considerable difficulty, some 
trees fit for their purpose, situated at a day*s journey to the south, 
they began the construction of a boat of 12 feel keel. Not a 
single one of the Russians who accompanied M. Middendorf had 
the slightest idea of such an ojieration, so th;it on this occa- 
sion he was not (»nly obliged to have recourse to his technical 
knowledge, but, with hatchet in hand, to take an active part in the 
labour. 

During a sojourn of a few weeks, M, Middendorf was himself 
enabled to judge of the extreme poverty of these regions, and of 
the great scarcity of animals; while the accounts given by the 
Samoyedea of the plains further north, where there scarcely 
existed a trace of organic life, were trtdv appalling, ft would 
evidently be impossible to complete the collection of the natural 
productions of the country during a [>ainful and dangerous journey, 
when the attention of the travellers would be occupied by so many 
other objects, and when their utmost cfForts would hardly be suffi- 
cient to enable them to overcome the obstacles which the nature 
of the country would oppose to their progress. M. Middendorf 
accordingly decided upon dividing his people inU) two jiiirties, 
one of which was to remain, under the direction of M. B)*anth, on 
the borders of the Boganida, in order to collect objects of natural 
history, and to continue the meieoroiogical observations; whilst 
the other, immediately under himself, would endeavour to reach 
the sea. 

Some Samoyedes of the tribe of Assia. with whom they had 
entered into communication, declared that they were, together with 
the rich Dolgane already mentioned, the sole inhabitants of the 
immense territory forming the most northerly part of the country 
between the Piassina and the Khatanga ; that in the spring ihey 
regularly went northward as far as the borders of tUe Taimyr, 
but never further, because beyond that pomt the sterde sod ceased 
to produce even that species of moss which formed the ro(*d of 
the reindeer, the only wealth of these nomadic people. The Dol- 
gane, who had been sent for, having arrived, M. Middendorf 
resolved to accompany these people as far as the Taimyr, and 
then, by embarking on this river, to endeavour to reach the sea. 
It was ag^reed that they should meet the Samoyedes again on the 
9lh of May, on the banks of the Novaia, in the Toundra. A 
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student of ihe corps of topoijraphica! engineers joined th«> txyi 
dition at the moment of its departure. The ske]etf>n of the Ixn 
hein^ coiiipleli'd, it \v.*is put u|mmi a sl<dge. and, arroinpnnicd hji 
the topojrrupher and three other strong and brave nien. tlietrnreii 
ler started <»n the 7lh of May towards the north. With £rr<*« 
regret he found himself obhged to lake into these res-ions. when 
the means of transport arc so scarce, a train of 68 reindeer, voke 
to ei|;ht sledges, three of which were loade<l with firewcxMJ 

Almost immediately they felt the sad effecls of the fatal epida 
mic, which ft»r the present renderetl all their efforts to j>cne:raU 
into the country dciubly difficult. In order to have a sufHciea 
nund>erof men to attend to the reindeer, they batl !>een oblige 
to collect several from llie distaiil btjrders of ilje Khe!a. ajjd < 
Tonjjoul, who was to serve them as guide, baviiig fallen dl, coul^ 
not follow the expedition. 

Arrived on the 9ib of May on the banks of a stream, ibe 
thought they had reached ibf Novaia. whilst in fact tbev were 
still distant from it a day's journey ; but theSamoyetle Assias, whon 
they expecleil to meet here, were nf>l to be found, and it was no 
till aficr a search of three days that four of their tents were dis- 
covered in these deserts, covered with snow. Faithful to their. 
promise, the tribe had dragged themselves forward to meet thi 
travellers, although ihey were seized with that dreadful majadf* 
which had already destroyed a great portion of ihe meagre popu- 
lation of these countries. M. Muldendorf no h>nger Jound in 
these tents the men whom he bad known on the Bog^anida. wha , 
were then the chiefs of the people : ibey had all died, and of ^^S^| 
indivi<luals who were left, one only was well, and another coul^H 
barely, upon urgent necessity, leave his bed for afew minutes — the 
remainder appeared doomed. F(»rtunalely the traveller, provide 
with a few medicines, was enabled to applv the resources of biJ 
art, and attach these people to him by the bonds o^ irralilude, 
cirtumstance which subsetjucnily proved of great advantage, 
the mean time he was himself a sufferer by the distress o^ the 
tribe: the Samoyede wotncn, who had engaged Ut make fur^ 
ctnerings for the lenls, were unable to work, and the travellei] 
were in consequence exposed (from the ir)th to the 18tb of Mnyl 
in a tent but half-covered, to a cold of 18 degrees below i 
Reaumur's scale, and to a violent tempest. 

On the 19th they were enabled to proceed, arrested more tbii 
once in their progress by storms, after which the sledges coul 
only be found by digging for them in the snow, which completer 
buried them. It was not till the I'Sth of May that the party 
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reached the Logata, an aiBueni of the 'I'aimyr, where the nc 
DolgHne nwaitetl u> lrans|x>ri ihem to the bunks of the river o^ 
which ihey were to eml}ark. The thaw having commenced. 
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renderetl ibis part of the journey doubly harassing. A great 
number of reindeer sunk under ibe fatigue before the end of the 
journey, and when the Taimyr was reached (on the 2nd of June), 
although slil! at a great distance from the point where this river 
falls into the lake of the same name, the Dulgane thdught proper 
to abandon them. 

From a liill on the nprhl bank of the river, M. Middendorf saw 
at a great <listance on the other side, and extending east and west, 
a chain of mountains which bounded the horizon in that (hrection. 
and was iherefttrc able U) judge how very erri>neous are tlie maps 
which we possess of these regions, and that tliey do not corre- 
spond with Liplieff's journal of liis expedition. According to 
these maps the Lake Taimvr has only insignificant affluents, and 
the river i»f the same name is but the outlet of the lake ; whilst in 
reality this river is imposing by the volume of its waters even far 
above the point where il enters the lake, which it traverses in its 
western part. 

The first object of the travellers was to complete the construc- 
tion of their boat, although they had noihinsf for its lining but the 
planks which formed the botttim of the sledges. A few excur- 
sions to points at various distances served to give them a notion 
of the country. Meanwhile the river rose by degrees, increased 
by the melting of the snows, and on the 23nl of June (O.S.) it 
was quite free oi ice. By this time also llie Ui.il was ready ; the 
davs had been almost always rainv, and thcv had therefore worked 
principally at night, or rather <iuring those hours which corre- 
8p>nd to the night at this season, but iluring wiiich the sun never 
sets in these high latitudes ; and it was during a bright midnight 
sunshine that the boat, constructe<l with so much perseverance, 
and completed in spite of so many diflRculiies, was at last launched 
on St. John's daVi under the 74th parallel of north latitude. 

After having completed us far as jK)Ssible in this place the 
collection of objects oi' natural history, and having returned from 
a little preliminary expedition, undertaken for the double purpose 
of exercising the crew and of approaching, by means of an ailluent 
of the Taimyr, the mountains which had been seen in the distance^ 
in order to examine them geoj^nostically, the Iravellers embarked 
on the 4lh of July, with the intentitm of desccntling the stream 
down to the sea. A single man was left at the place of departure 
to attend to ilie fishing during the season, and thus prepare fresh 
provisions for the expedition on its return. 

Very soon, however, M. Middendorf was obliged to slop, and 
cten to return. Two Samoyedes, who were descending the stream, 
having met with the expedition the second day, gave such inform- 
ation as deprived the travellers of all hopes of reaching the sea 
with a single load of provisions such as their boat could carry. It 
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therefore became necessary to esiablish somewliere on xhe banks 
of ihe river a depdl of provisions, buneil in ibe earth to securt 
them from accident, and to have besides at least one cargo com- 
plete at the moment they should begin the passage of iLe lake. 
However unfortunate the loss of time, they were obliged to de- 
scend and re-ascend the stream several times for the traasport orj 
the fish and provisions to the s]v>t chosen for the depot 

On the lonjjue of land not far from where the river falls inl» 
the lake, and which ihey had descried from the summit of aom* 
neighbouring hills, they met with some people for the last time; 
these were Assia Samoyedes. and from them they leaxni that ths 
kind of promontory which advances into the river, that is sevc; 
versies wide, was the furthest northern point visited regularly 
lh(? tribe — none of them, nor any living l)einj^, had been beyooii 
AH they could sav of the river higher up, seemed like a vague 
andforgoucn tradition ; nevertheless, the assertion tliat further oi 
the navigation was rendered im|K)S5ible by the rapids and fal 
that intercept the course of the river, deserved some attention. 

M. Middendorf, thinking he retrognised son»e of the localities 
pointed out in the journal of Laplietf. judged that he was not 
more than 150 versies from the sea. A large quantity of pro- 
visions (150 salmon) were, l<^>gether with the winter clothinj; 
the people, buried at this place. The boat was loaded, as also 
canoe bought of the Samoyedes. and which was taken in low* 
Time passed on : but whatever may have been the impatience 
the travellers, it was still impossible tt> start — impossible 
struggle against the wind, which for many days in succession 
blew from the north with great viidence. It was in vain that 
ihey tried u» take advantage of a momentary calm on the 23rd 
July, in order to advance by dint of rowing. Three days aftefi 
notwithstanding their efforts, they found themselves again 
upon that fatal tongue of land — the tem|)est, more violent than 
ever, having again raised the waves of the lake and of the stream. 
From the 'i7th of July, however, the travellers were enabl 
to continue their voyage towards the north, although slowly, f< 
they were still liequenlly obliged to seek refuge in some ixilel 
agaiust the vi<»lence of the weather, antl not till they had traverj 
the lake c^uld Lhey hope to be no longer impeded in their p: 
gress. Below the lake the river intersects the chain of moui 
tains which extends, as it ap|>ears, iu a line parallel with the coast. 
Where the river cuts the chain, it is amfined between high riwk 
precipices, often presenting the strangest foims : in this part 
its course it is more sheltered from the wind, and even when this 
was contrary, the boat was less aflecied by it, being hurried on 
rapidly by the velocity of the current toward their to mttch 
desired goal. 
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But other dantjers, which would have driven back the most 
intrepid, now threatened the expedition. The provisions, with 
which the boat was laden on leaving the tongue of land where the 
depot was established, were now nearly all consumed; and although 
ibcy did not cease fishing during the whole time^ they scarcely 
obtained anything. They were obliged to hall for a whole day 
(the 2nd of August) in what seemed a favourable spot. Whilst 
his companions cast their nets, M. Middeudorf, his gun under 
his arm, climbed up the rocky banks in the h(»pe of being able to 
kill some straggling reindeer; but this sacrifice of time, when 
every h«»ur was precious, was whuHy useless; for, after a whole 
day*s lalxiur, they succewled in taking only three little fish, and 
some reindeer which M. Middendorf had seen, had run off before 
he could approach within gun-shot of ibcm. 

As they advanced, iht-y coiuinued to flatter themselves that 
they would see the sea from the summit of the rocks; but this 
hope was often deceived. On the Gih of August, towards the 
close of the day. they reached a spacious cavern, in which they 
passed the night. It was perhaps the same mentioned by Laplieff 
in his Journal, in which case they would only be fifty-two verstes 
from the sea. This idea inspired the crew with fresh courage, 
and M, Middendorf resolved on persistinjr in his enterprise, aol- 
withstandin? the extremity to which the exj>eduii>n was reduced. 
On the 4lh of August he had dividetl among Lis people wliat 
biscuit remained, and having no longer any bread, and being also 
w*ithout wood, ihey were compelled to cat alone and raw what 
little fish they succeeded in (akmg. Such was the situation of 
the travellers, when the snow, which fell on that day, and the ice, 
which covered all the pools durmg the night of the 7lh, warned 
them that the summer, so short in these arctic regions, was already 
passed, and winter approaching ! From this moment it continued 
to freeze reijularly every night. The coast however was not yet 
reached, and what would not be the difficulties of the return, wlien, 
in order to arrive at regions, if not inhabiled. at least occasionally 
visited by nomadic tribes, they would have to stem the current 
whose rapiditv thev so well knew ? Besides the fear of perishing 
of hunger in these dreadful deserts, they would, by delaying their 
return much longer, run the risk of being heinnied in by the ice. 
Under these circumstanies M. Middendorf gave the most ad- 
mirable proof of courage and perseverance, for he continued his 
route, though nothing as yet indicated the proximity of the sea. 

Once, and once only, since leaving the promontory they had dis- 
covered some indications of these wilds having been bef(»rc visited 
by man — this was on the 9th of August. A mammoth's tusk, 
sawed into three pieces, a fragment of the handle of a hatchet, a 
piece of wo*>d partly charred, and the jawbone of a horse, found 
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upon llic bank, seemed U) prove thai Laptieff and his companion 
bad balled here. TLe next dav t!i(»v perceived on ihe bank i 
the river the skeleton of a jnamnnotb. still well presen*ed, ) 
what ihev considered a valuable discovery, two trunks of tre^ 
which ibe waves had thrown up. 

'I'ho influence of the tide was now felt, and the boat was rapidli 
tiurried on by the cond)ined force (»f ihe stream and the ebl| 
when at last, on the liiih of Aug;usl, M. Middendorf pcrcriva 
in the distance, by the aid of his ^lass, an immense block uf io 
Increasinjr their efforts, ihey hailed this appearance with joy; afl 
although they soon had to strufTgle n^ainst the flood-tide, thf 
ulliinately reached the sea where it forms a deep eulf, extendia 
towards tlie north. What had been taken in the distance fori 
block of ice was a very large uinss of quartz, pushed np j>robftbu 
by the waves * at the flooding <»f the river, and hitched on a rock 
islet : a (juantity of floalinsj timber was strewed on the shore. 

Animated by success^ the intrepid traveller prepared the ne 
day to pill U) sea, in order to reach a promontory which rose 
the east of ihem ; but a contrary wind and shallows forced ibe 
to return in lat. 7G**; and M. Middendorf having^ lost a ffi 
momenls in observing 5t')me seals thai were swiitiniing in 
numbers round the boat, it was not without great difliculty tin 
ibey succeeded in gaining the islei where they had passed til 
preceding night. 

It was easy to foresee that the return would be yet more ha 
ing and dangerous than their progress to the sea. Unwbolesou 
and insufficient food, excessive lalxmr and difficulties almost id 
surmountable, had exhausted the slrenglh of tfie travellers ; ah 
all, the necessity of frequently jumping into the cold water, either 
to fiisengage the boat from a shoal on which it had grounded, or i 
order to reach the bank which these same shoals prevented (n 
being otherwise a]>pr(»acbcd. bad trreally impaired the health i 
the party ; more particularly ns for more than a month they h« 
been obliged to fort^go even the shelter of a tent during the nigh 
the size of the boat n(»t allowing ibem lo carry so bulky anobjc 
In such a stale of weakness none were able to handle an oar fej 
any length of time; they could only reckon, therefore, on the 
sails for ascending the stream, the navigation of which hxwl becc^n 
so much the more difficult as the Taimyr had fallen 6 feel durit! 
the last few <lays. The weather was getting every hour mofl 
severe, the nights cold and dark; the river on both sides w| 
fringed with ice, and the boat, covered w iih it, had become beavie 

Fortunately the wind, now blowing from the N.E., continue 
favourable, and the travellers rejoiced tl.al a strong wind, to whir 
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they set every sail, enabled ihcm to stem two of the rapids wbich 
the Samoyedes had told them of, and which otherwise it would 
have been impossible for them to ascend. Such is the nature of 
the streams in these reg-ions, that, in descending, they had not even 
perceived these rapids. In ibis rigorous climate, where the soil 
remains continually frozen to a depth much f!;reater than that of 
the rivers* these latter are not supplied by any sprinors; in the 
spring the beds of these tnrrents are filled to the brim by the melt- 
ing of the snow ; the stream then bears along such a large volume 
of water, and its surface is raised to such a height, that it is quite 
level, notwithstanding the irregularities of its bottom ; but as soon 
as these floods have rolled away and the level (tf the water has 
ftunk. this is no longer the case. 

At the end of six days the expedition reached the cavern where 
they had before rested. On this occasion they halted therein 
order to repair the boat, which, having been cast against a rock in 
a squall, had lost its rudder; forlunalely they had wood for the 
purpose, ha^nng picked up a quantity on the sea-beach. 

Four days later they had reached the norlhern extremity 
of Lake Taimyr, and being cli)se-haulcd In (►rder to diiuble a 
little island, the waves broke over the boat, and tompelled 
M. Aliddendori" to run her on a bank ; the clothes of the travellers. 
steeped in water, froze upon them, and in this slate they had to 
wait four days till the tempest had somewhat subsided. Neither 
fishing nor hunting could be very productive under such circum- 
stances. The pains of hunger were severely felt; and on the 
27th, M. Midderidorf, haying ascended a hill near the shore of 
the lake, dislincilv perceivc<l by his glass a while band which 
stretched across lliC water. This discovery was well calculated to 
excite alarm ; no lime was to be lost, and accordingly the next 
morning they again pnicccdc*]. in the hope of being able lo coast 
along the western shore; but the boat was soon slopped by that 
fatal barrier of ice which M. Middendorf had seen in the distance 
the day preceding. 

The direction was immediately changed : it was thought that, 
perhaps, the part of the lake through which the river runs might 
still be free of ice, and accordingly an endeavour was made to reach 
ibis only channel of safety. But a dead calm had succeeded the 
storm, and the travellers perceived, with no small surprise, that 
the water, tlirough which the boat was passing, became so rapidly 
covereil with ice that the surface froze, so to say, imme- 
diately behind the boat as it advanced. The danger of being 
hemmed in bv the ice in the middle of the lake now became im- 
minent ; there was no time to he lost ; it became urgent to reach 
immediately the nearest shore at all hazards. It was now remcm- 

barrier of ice had been observed to have 
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but a trifling breadth, and that the open water, which had bccj^f 
seen beyond, appeared to extend to the western shore. HaviodH 
therefore gained this point, a passa;?e was effected bv breakiagH 
the ice with hatchets and the oars ; and the boat was oolj a feirB 
fathoms from the open water, when, to the inexpressible terror of 
the travellers, the whole mass of ice beg^m to move, the cano^_ 
which had been taken in tow, was crushed in an instant, the boat*^! 
rudder was carried away, and she leaked all over; they, however, 
succeeded in floating her into clear water, but the efforts of ibe 
crew, increased by the greatness of the danger, were hardly suffi- 
cient to keep her clear of the floating shoal^ which continued 
follow them, threatening destruction every moment. At the ve 
instant of reaching the shore the boat w^ caught by the ice; will 
difficulty the cargo was saved, and when, afterwards, the boat y 
hauled up, it was found that her side was stove in. 

Thus did the boat-wrecked party find themselves witboat pro- 
^nsions, at a great distance from those they had buried higher up. 
far from all succour, and in the midst of bare rocks upon a destrt 
shore. The only hope now left was that of falling in with some 
Samoyedes, but this hijpc must have api>eared almost chimeric 
They did not however lose courage ; the wreck of the boat servo 
them for constructing a sledge, and they proceeded. Unforta^ 
natcly the rocks, over which they had to pass, were not yet < 
vered with snow, and the sledge, destroyed by the friction, was 
broken before they had hardly gone 3 verstes. 

The next day, the 30lh of August, M. Middendorf, worn out 
with anxiety and the excessive fatigue of the last few days, vn% 
taken seriously ill^ and fell it to be impossible for him to follow 
his companions. Hcshared with them a small remainder of ]>ort^ 
able soup, which ho had kept as a last resource, and then the 
were compelled, not without regret, to kill their faithful huatin 
dog thai had been so useful during the cspediticm ; even the bio 
of this animal was not disdained; his flesh was divided into fi^ 
portions; and thus provided, M. Middendorf ordered his fou 
companions to go in search of the Samoycdes in the desert, 
if possible to bring him assistance. 

As for himself, he remained alone, ill, without shelter at tb 
approach of an arctic winter, under the 75th parallel of latitude, 
and evposcd to all the inclemency of the weather. He remained 
thus for 1 H days, a fact without a parallel in the history of travels. 
Fortunately he found himself in some degree sheltered bv the 
snow which the wind had piled up; and during the last three da}*5, 
whilst a violent storm lashed the plain with fury, he remained 
buried under the snow^ and to this circumstance he no doubt owe 
bis life. At length, no one coming to his assistance, he fell assure 
that his companions had perished ; at times he was sei2ed witE 
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Qorror at the idea that his dreadful situation would deprive him of 
reason. At lost a happy crisis took place, and he felt again the 
desire of living. With some fragments of wood that were near 
him he managed to light a fire, sufficient to melt a little snow; 
into this water he poured some spirit of wine in which an ohject 
of natural history was preserved ; this reanimated him a little, 
and after so many sleepless nights he was ahle to sleep. On his 
awaking he was fortunate enough to take a white partridge ; a 
small sledge was soon constructed, and, ha\ing made himself a 
pair of boots with a part of his pelisse, he started in the hope of 
being, perhaps, able to reach the spot where the provisions were 
deposited when they came down the river. 

Forced to slop very frequently, he had not gone far when, on 
the slope of the mountains, he perceivetl three black specks which 
appeared to move; he went towards them ; they were men, being 
one of his companions and two Assia-Samoyedes, his friends, who 
were coming with a sleilge to save him. His people had sue* 
ceeded in crossing over the ice of the lake instead of going round, 
and, thanks to thiscircumstance. they had met with the Samoyedes 
the fourth day ; but since then the arctic storms, whose violence 
surpasses all ibat can be imagined, had prevented their again 
penetrating northward. 

On the 19th of September M. Middendorf was again under 
ibe lent that had been set up on the border of the Upper Taimyr. 
The objects of natural history which had been collected were care- 
fully packed up ; on the 28th they quilted., at the same time with 
the wandering tribes, these polar regions j on the 8lh of Octuber 
they hailed with joy the first trees, and the next day the travellers 
found themselves once morein the hut of the Boganida. 

M. Branth had made, during their absence, very complete 
collections of the products of the country ; the meteorological 
obser\'ations liad been continued during seven months. Thus 
the object of the expedition ii;is been carried out more fully than 
was anticipated, and, as M. Von Baer says, in his memoir on this 
journey, **lUc hut on the Boganida will Ijccome an important 
point in researches on the distribution of organic life on the 
surface of the globe." 
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XIV. — Details of Exploratimis (f the Old Calabar River, in 
1841 and 1842. //// Captain Recroft, of the Merchant Steamer 
Etui OP R, and Mr. J. B. Kino, Sunjeon of tJiat VnseL 
Drawn up by Mr, King,* and communicated by Mr. J*- 
MiESON, of Liverpool. 

The flood season of the Old Calabar, in 1841, was far advanced 
before we were enabled lo coininence llie explorations of thai 
river which we had rci-cived inslruciions from Mr. Jamies^m lo 
alleinpt. Owin;; to tho occurrence of untoward circumstances in 
our trailing occupations on the coast, and from our having sub- 
sequently been called upon to proceed up the Niger Xo the assist- 
ance of her Majesty's steamer Albert in distress there, it was so 
late as the 23rd of October when we arrived off Duke's Town in 
the prosecution of our purpjse. 

Deeming it necessary to acquaint the chief who resides here 
(" Eyfimba V., King for all black man," as he styles himself) 
with our object in coming to the river, we immediately landed lo 
wail upon him. Our communication did not ajtpear at all to 
please him. He expressed his apprehension that our explorations 
of the river would lead to consequences injurious lo the trade of 
his lown ; and said, " 1 hear your countryman done siH)il West 
Indies. I think he want ccnue spoil we country all same."f W* 
assured him we only wanlfd to see "where all the water of the 
river came from.' 

We next waited on the chief who resides at Creek Town, in 
the immediate neighbourhood (King Eyeo Honesty), to acquaint 
him also of our purpose in comiiig lo tlie river. He made no 
objection, but told us that the branch above Duke's Town "no 
go long way," and that the water of the other branch (Cross 
Rivci) was already falling so fast, that if •'steamer once catch 
ground, him stay ihcre till river rise again next year." 

Orf. 25tk. — All needful preparations Ijeing made, we n^ci^bed 
anchor lo proceed up the branch above l>uke'3 Town. Very 
shortly afterwards we passed WiHie Tom's, or Old Town, prettily 
situated on an elevated sandhill on our right. Here the stream 
makes a sud4lcn and rather angular turn from N.E. by E-, coming 
up to VV.N.W. i W. greatly contracted, and forming, on its 
0]>p4>site side from Old Town, an alluvial elbow. Aborc, it' 
widens again into an expansive reach^ rounding at its upper end 

* Tbe charL uf the river, which accompAiiiM thu pup«r. wu alto prepared by Mr. 
King, aiid iiL)li|;iii^ly communicated l)y Mr. Juinieson. — Rd. 

f It may he uecemary to explain^ that un the we«t coast of Africa tlie BtigliA i 
language ia apoken by tlie natives iu thb imperfect iiuiiii*er. uid tlint. when 'ni\rT'{ 
preten are carried into the interior, they muiit be fpoken to iu a liuiilur style, lu I 
order to convey your meaoiug in the way tbey ore muit likely to compreheud it. 
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to the eastward, and having ibroughout a depth of 6 and 7 fathom» 
at low water. In this round we passed on our left die entrance of 
the creek leading to Creek Town ; and immediately after, that of 
another, leading, as our pilots informed us, to a small town named 
Ebunda, a short distance in the bush. Proceeding onwards in from 
9 to 10 fathoms, we next turned into a beautiful reach running in 
a N. ^ E. direction, "JOG to 250 yards wide, but having somewhat 
varying and irregular soundings. The hank here on our riglit 
was firm, and elevated into a sandy hilL wbich was picturesquely 
portioned out into native plantations. A few of the slopes were 
covered with wine palms, from many of which, we obser^'etl 
calabashes suspended near to their summits, to receive the niin- 
nicfot they {^ive when tnpjied.* At 10 o'clock we were abreast 
of a town situated on our rights in the upper end of this reach, 
named !)v the people uf Old Calabar '' Little Guinea Com- 
pany," and being anxious to see what a town with so imposing 
a name was like, wc anchored, and proceeded on shore* We 
landed, under the shadowing branches of a large Iximbax, amongst 
a crowd of people, who stared at us in silent astonishment; and, 
walking to the li(»use of the chief or head-man, named **Otcx*," 
we were iniroducetl to him by <»ur interpreler as Makarra (while 
man) come lo see him. His countenance expresse*! anvtiiing 
but salisi'action at our visit; nevertheless, a piece of cotton cloth 
having been spread upon a small cljony table, and minniefbt 
and hollands placed upon it, wc were asked to drink ; Otoo hav- 
ing first partaken of both himself, by way, as is the custom in 
these parts, of taking what is called ** d4)Ctor off il." Having 
drank, we asked him to accept of a small present we had brought 
fc»r him, which he did, and ** dashed" us. in return, a goat, a 
hundred yams, and a calabash of ininniefot. After some conver- 
sation on the nature and extent of trade done by his people with 
the neighbouring towns and villages, and an nitimation that we 
should be happy lo see him on board, if he pleased, on our re- 
turn down the river, we took our leave, and retraced our steps 
to the boat at the landing. 

This town may consist of 80 lo 100 houses, with a population 
of perhaps 1000 inhabitants. The houses are greatly inferior lo 
those at Duke*s Town, and, excepting Otoo's, but very scantily 
and miserably furnisheck 

We weighetl with the young flood, which here overlook us, and 
in half an hour we were abreast of Hig Guinea Company, or 
"^ Guinea Company^' proper. The distance between the two 

• Pulin wiite, cttlloU by llie uld Calabar iieople " miiKiiefot," oliUine*! *>y 'apiiiiijf 
Oie tctite palm (u s})e«iei of tlie nrtai) near to i(B suiitniit, iiiiil utlacliiug a culubtuli 
to coUi'ct tlu> liquor as it oxudei frum the iucisiun. A similar liquor is aXto ubtaiiMil 
fiutn Ibf 6ain6op. 
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places may be about 3 miles, the river win<ling in a N.W. direc- 
tion. The banks arc low alluvium, densely covered with palms 
and otber trees, and skirted with patches of young man^^re. 
Our depth of water was 5, 6. and 7 fathoms. As we passed. lUe 
natives crowded in hundreils to look at us, a few of the men 
coming arme<l with muskets and other weapons. Being anxious 
to get forward as fast as possible, we did not stop, hut sigmfied 
to them, through our iuterprcler, that we were friendly, and 
would visit them on our return down the river. 

Continuing our a>ursc, therefore, we turned suddenly round at 
the uppermost of the towns just mentioned, into a fine reach 
running about 2 miles in an ES.E. direction, with soundings 
close along its southern side of from 4 to 7 fathoms ; we Uien 
rounded again to the north, passing, on our right, a mean-looking 
village named Imbarra; and shortly after, on our right also, the 
entrance of a creek leading to what is called the Little Hooieong 
Country. The river now begins to narrow, and to shoal to less 
than 2 fathoms. We here observed the last patch of mangrove, 
skirting the bank for about 20 yards on our left, and marking 
j>erhaps the tide's limits. The water was almost still, ^ust per- 
ceptibly running down in the centre of the channel. Passing a 
small island on our left, we had only 7 feet water, and immediately 
after we grounded. By lightening the vessel a little forward and 
reversing the engine, we got off again, and proceeded slowly, the 
stream narrowng to about 35 yards and winding. At 5h. 30m. 
we arrived off Cooieong, a small town, concealed amongst trees, 
on the W. bank, and deenie<l it prudent^ from the greatly rctlucod 
depth of water, to come to an anchor for the night, purposing to 
examine the channel the next morning in our gig. 

26//t. — Having landetl for a few minutes to see Cooieong, 
which we found in ruins and deserted, we returned to our gig 
to examine the channel. As we ascended, the stream narrowed. 
dwindling in fact into a mere creek, having only 6 feet water, 
with the trees on the opposite banks in many places freely inter- 
wearing tlunr branches over us. To attempt further progress in 
the steamer, ihcrefore, was altogether out of the question, and we 
returned on board to retrace our course to Duke's Town. Having 
got steam up, we weighed, and, by means of a warp astern made 
fast to a tree on shore, swung the vessel round and proceeded, 
but had not gone far when we grounded, and it was not till after 
several hours' exertion that we succeeded in getting afloat again. 
This accomplished, we proceeded slowly, and came to an anchor 
off " Dig Guinea Company.'' where, according to promise, we 
landed. This place (called Guinea Company by the early Eng- 
hsh slavers) consists of half a dozen miserable-looking towns or 
tillages, with a population amongst them of perhaps 5000 ia* 
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habitants, each town or village having its respective chief or head- 
man, or these chiefs we visited ifarec, who, th(»ugh greatly sur- 
prised at our appearaiKc, received us in a kindly manner, and 
dashed us goats and fowls, for which we made them presents in 
return. The people pressed around us as we passed along, and, 
following in a crowd on our return to the landing-place, cheered 
us as we pulled off to the steamer. 

27th. — Weighed and proceeded at 9h, 30m.; on arrinng off 
" Little Guinea Company** we stopped for a time to pay our 
res])ects to Oloo, and at llh. 30m. reached Duke*s Town and 
anchored. 

The following meteorological Memoranda may be interesting. 
The temperature, it may be observed, is in the shade, noted from 
a Fahrenheit's thermometer kept upon deck for that purpose : — - 
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Having thus ascertained the unimportant character of this 
branch of the river, we felt anxious Xo know something of the 
nature and extent of the other branch calle<l Cross River ; but to 
attempt its navigation with the steamer when its waters were 
receding and already much fallen, was impracticable. We ihere- 

tforc looked about for a substitute of a less draught of water, by 
which to accomplish our purpose, and nothing appeared more 
suitable than the slate-canoe of King Eyamba with its crew of 
pull-away-boys.* With a view, if possible, of arranging for the 
loan of this canoe, we waited on Eyamba, who on hearing our 
request looked quite astonished, and enquired if we were serious; 

■ on assuring him that we were, and stating to htm our plan of 

■ proceeding, he endeavoured to dissuade us from it by telling us 
tliat the •' Hosun people *'+ would kill us and make slaves of ihc 
kri)oinen. Mr. Becroft however pressed his request, and con- 
cluded by saying, that if it was nut grante<l he would go next 
year in the steamer. On hearing this Eyamba said, that he 

• PuU-awaj-'boyB, tbc name given to nntire* who are tuually engaged by the 
■hijiping in Uie river to paddle or row Iwat*, aud otberwi« work for tUe tcmcU. 
f Name ^ven at Old Calabar to a people up Croa Hiver. 
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would "look for head, and call man lo speak about it,*' A* 
cordinglv, a day or livo after, ho railed a councU of bis principa 
men, t<»j2:ciher with King Eyeo of Creek Town, when ihe res«> 
lution was come to amongst ihetn. ihal the eanoe should bogiveB 
Mr. Becrofl wns summoned before them, a messenger having !> 
sent with E^amba's staff for that purpose; and on bis making i 
formal request for the use of the canoe and its pull away- bo} s, Uf 
was told ihey were at his sernce. 

Having made tlie canoe as comforlahle as the nature of things 
and materials would admit, besides arming her as far as seemed 
needful, and taking cm board some of our own kroomen, our own 
interpreter, and a leadsman from the steamer, we ]eft that vessel 
to lay off Duke's Town till our return. 

Nov. Ath. — Proceeding donn the stream for a distance of about 
5 miles from Duke*s Town, Hlynmha himself accompanying us in 
a boat about half the way, we came lo the point where ibis branih 
and that of Cross River form a coDHuencc, the entrance to the 
latter being much obstructed by large mangrove islands. Turn- 
ing into a large ereek-like opening on our right, formed by the 
main land on one side* and by a large island of mangrove on the 
• ither. and proceeding about a mile in a N.N.VV. direction, with 
4 and 5 fatlioms water, we shortly after entered the first, or sc 
reach of this (the Cross River) branch of the Old Calabar. Thi 
runs in a N.W. direction, a broad and expansive sheet of water, 
varying ta width from 1 to l^ miles, but hanng miserable sound- 
ings. These we found ], 1^. and *2 fathoms, but the state of the 
tide was nearly thai of h*w water, and the rise, as indicate«l by 
the roots of the mangroves, was apparently from 7 to 8 feet. 
The stream, as we advanced, became broken into numerous 
channels by mangrove islands, which beautifully diversified its 
aspect, and gave to the whole an exceedingly picturesi]ue appear- 
ance. As we ascended farther, ihtmgh stdl exhibiting an exten- 
sive surface, it narrowed a little, which had the good effect of 
deepening the water. Our pih)t now kept the canoe as close as 
possible to the bush, out of the strength of the current, and to 
take advaniage of every little assisting etldy. Passing- a tolerablv- 
sized divergent on our left^ running off, as the pilot informed 
us. to Kggl)o Sairra. we came to anchor for the night. fl 

5//t.— At daylight we weighed again and proceeded. The" 
reach we were in extended N. by E. about 1 miles, and was 
bounded on lH)lh sides by an impervious mass of the most luxuriant 
vegetation, with here anil there only a small ])atch of uiangrove. 
Proceeding onwards at a slow rate, we next entered a N. by W. 
reach. 'i5l) to 3t0 yards wide ; about the middle of which, on the 
south cn<l of a small island, we obsen'ed the last mangrove busbcB. 
Further on a little, the river trends to the N.W. ; its banks, com* 
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poseil of a blackish loam, appearing now a few feet above water, 
Al 8 h. 30 m. we passetl anoihcr considerable diverg-ent running: 
off on our left also towards EggboSairra, and entered at the same 
lime the most beautiful reach we had yet seen. In this reach, 
extending N.N.E. for nearly 3 miles, with a width varying* from 
450 to 900 yards, we observed several bipiiopotami, animals we 
had not seen since leaving the Niger. The aspect of the country 
now changes, cuhivaled patches, principally of cocos and yams, 
extending along on our right, while the VV. hank forms a wfH>d- 
land of beautiful appearance. Passing a long woody island, ex- 
tending nearly throughout this long reacli, we arrived at what may 
be termed the commencement of llie delta of this river. The 
main btxly, here lOOO to 1500 yards wide, divides into three 
scpnrote streams, the centre one (by which we had ascended) 
forming by much the widest outlet for its waters. Of the other 
two, one flows to the S,VV., towards Eggbo Sairra, being the 
next widest strc^im, while the third pursues a peaceful course to 
the E. and S. 

Being now in the main trunk of the rlvcr> and conlinuing our 
course up another extensive reach in a N.N.VV. direction, with 
plantations and scattered hombax on each side of us, we arrived 
at Icric(»ck landing, upon the W. bank of the river. Here it was 
dctermmed to remain for the night, our men being a good deal 
fatigued with their day's exertions. 

Thus far the banks of the river are low and even, composed 
entirely of a rich alluviutn, resting, since we entered the main 
Ixidy of the river, upon a substratum of a ferruginous clay. At 
Icricock the aspect changes, the VV. bank rising into a hill of 
about 1*20 feet, covered with trees and plants of various descrip- 
tions ; the hill is composed of sand and clay, with numerous 
quartz-pebbles of a roseate appearance, and mundcd by allntion. 
In two places near to where we Ian<led, these materials were found, 
upon examination, cemented by the red oxide of iron into a con- 
glomerate. A sandy beach e.vlending about 40 yards here niargiiis 
the river^ which at this point has a width of about 1200 yards, 
divided by two finely wooded islands into separate channels. On 
ascending the hill we came to the town of lcncock,lhc inhabitants 
of which we found were al>sent in their plantations, It consists of 
not more than 100 houses, which are much scattered, with the 
ground cleared to some distance around. 

6//<. — We started early, after a night of much annoyance 
from mosquitos and sand-flies; the morning was dull and misty, 
which prevented our seeing to any distance, and gave to every thing 
within view a distorted appearance. Keeping along the VV. bank 
in a N.N. E. direction, we reached at SJ hours, a village belonging 
to Eyamba of Old Calabar, and named Biabboo. It was a 
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wntdied'lookii^ place, shoated cm the E. side of the river, con- 
taining a few miamble-looldi^ inhabitants, chiefly women, moit 
of whom, onr pilot informed as, had been sent from Old Calabu 
far the <TtW of baring ** two piccaninme <me time " (twins). 

The rirer now opened into a wide expanse of a semilunar fonn, 
roondin^ to the westward, and cwitaining two beautifully wooded 
crescent-like islands. We passed up the westernmost chaanel, 
keeping as close as possible to the mainland bank, out of the 
strength of the current. The scenery was very beantiful, msi^ 
gaj flowers adorning the banks. At 4 h. 30 m. we emerged 
firom this channel into a fine reach extending W.S.W. alwat 
2 miles, and gradnall j narrowing as we ascended ; the banks were 
partiallj cultivated, the other parts being overrun with a coarse 
grass, and studded here and there with large bombax. Pnrsoii^ 
our wav up this reach against a current of 3 miles an hour, we 
arrived soon after dark at Etoo, upon the W. bank, but learmng 
that the inhabitants were opposed to our landing from an ides 
that we had " doctor for small -pox," * we crossed to the opposite 
side and anchored. It was necessary to be on our guard at tbis 
place, as the Etoos are known to be treacherous and cunning, and 
have frequently plundered Calabar canoes on their way to market. 
We therefore kept a good look-out, having fire-arms loaded snd 
ready in case they might be needed. 

1th. — ^We weighed at daylight and proceeded, the river trendii^ 
N.W. and rounding to the northward, with an average width of 
about 300 yards. We passed on onr left a small creek, leadii^ 
as our pilot informed us, to the Innieong country. At 10 h. 
40m., while we were at anchor and at breakfast, we were 
surprised at seeing a large canoe coming up the rirer with 
native flags and music, and having two men at the bow keep- 
ing up as constant a fire from muskets as they were able. On 
nearing us they ceased firing, when we desired the interpreter to 
hail and demand what was wanted ; on doing so, he was answered 
that it was the *' King of Innieong come to see white man," 
whom he heard "lived for water." The old gentleman, whose 
name was Eggbo Anna, on coming alongside, presented us with 
a goat, and when we shook him by the hand and thanked lum 
for it, felt quite pleased and happy, signifying through the inter- 
preter, that he had *' never seen white man before ;" and that 
his "heart was glad, now he look him." Continuing our coarse, 
the river next opened into a reach running N.E. by N, for 
some miles, 500 to 600 yards wide at first, then narrowing and 
confined within perpendicular banks of an ochreous nature. 

* A supiKwetl preparation or medicine, in the form of a powder, believed, acconl- 
iiig to our interpreter* repreientalioii, to be diffiMible through the atmotphereJOM to 
cauM the diieaw mentioned ! 
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Palchcjs of yams, cocos, and inai;Ee, skirteil llie bnnlss at inten*als, 
while Lhe counlry behind was plentifully an<l beaulifuUy wooded. 
We passed several canoes enjEjaf^ed in fishing, an occu|iauon which 
the natives here follow by means of ingjeniously contrived baskets, 
fixed by stakes in the shallower parts of lhe river, into which the 
fish enter as ihey ascend against the stream. At 3 p.m. we 
arrived al a small town on the W. bank, and came to for a lime 
to give our men a little rest Leaving ibis town and again con* 
tinuing our course in a N.E. by E. direction, we passe<l shortly 
after, on our left, a mural precipice of about 100 feel, apparently 
of a sandstone formation, being the commencement of a low hill 
extending to the eastward and northward. Our pilot informed us 
that the Innieong people, as well as those of Old Calabar, look 
upon ihis cliff as sacred. The river, as we now advanced, varied 
in width from 150 to 200 yards, with so strong a current that our 
progress against it became exceedingly slow. At 7 P-M. we 
arrived ai a small vilLige which our pilot informed us was close 
upon " Bosun," and having made fast for the night, dispatched a 
messenger to apprise the chief of that town that we would be w ith 
him in the morning. 

Sth. — Started early, the messenger having returned to tell us 
that '^ Bosun mnn^^ would be glad to sec us. Continuing our 
course for a short distance to the eastward up a narrow reach, 
having 7 to 10 fathoms, we came to a large island, and taking the 
northernmost of the two channels formed hy it, proceeded on- 
wards against a powerful current, and at 8h. 40 m. arrived at 
Bosun. We were surprised to find this town situatetl upon the 
upper end of the island, and not upon the mainland bank of the river, 
as wc had been led to understand, and that its name is in reality 
OmCln, and not Bosun as the Old Calabar people call it. On 
landing, which we did amidst a large assemblage of peo]>le col- 
lected to see us, we dcspatchetl our interpreter to acquaint the 
chief of our arrival. His reply was, that he would send a person 
to conduct us to him ; and following this guide, who shortly after- 
wards made his ajipearance, we passed along a few narrow 
windings to his house. It was a wTotchcd-looking place, partly 
in ruins, with a collection of human skulls piled up al the entrance. 
These presented a revolting appearance, being coloured with red 
and yellow ochres, and having eyes of clay in the sockets. We 
passed through a small court crowded with women, and stooping 
under a low doorway, the only inlet, into a dark and narrow apart- 
ment of a semicircular form, were presented to Dee-ua, the chief. 
He was a stout eldrrly man of heavy appearance, and without 
any thing at all remarkable alx^ut him. Beyond a mere expres- 
sion of satisfaction at seeing us, he gave no indication that he cared 
about our visit, his principal men or *' gentlemen** around being 
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the only speaJcors. These appeared to be much oxatifie<! with our 
arrival, and si«:iuric(l iheir hope that now that white ihcd had fuuml 
their way to Omitn they would return to tnnle with them. Dee-aa 
doiihed us a hundred yarns, and would have added a bulltxl, 
which we however deehned from the lack of accommodation ia 
the canoe. On hoarmg this he inquired if there was an)'thij^ 
else lie could present to us, and without waiting for a re|il 
ordered a slave to be brought in for that pur[K>se — the 
fellow, Iremblini;: with fear, was placed before us, and no dial 
felt very grateful for our decliniug to receive him. Dec-' 
however, and the "gentlemen** around him, were <tfremJc<l 
our refusal, and entered into a nmsy palaver amongst iheuii*i'hes_ 
on the subject — which having at Icnjjth ceased, our interpre 
explained the matter to them, and we departed. 

We visited in turn the principal '* gentlemen " of the ton 
who literally overwhelmed us with their kindness. In ihecvcu 
we were entertained with music (such as it was) and dancing; an 
when we took our leave, to return for the night on board of oi 
canoe, we were liglited to the beach with torches, prere<iet] 
singing-men, sounding the while men*s praises, Tliese meji ( 
tinued their singing until a late hour, nor would they ha\e retire 
perhaps, until morning, had we not requested them to do •(>. ami 
leave us to enjoy the repose we needed. 

The town of Omiin, as mentioned before, is situated on the upper 
end of a large island, and contains, st> far as we are able to jud 
a populalirm of perhaps ."jOOO inhabitants. The pe«>ple in tli 
general ap]>earance resemble those oi the towns of Old Calahv 
and are marked with three horizontal incisions upon each tempb 
in a similar manner. They dress also as the latter do, but in ) 
inferior style, as silks and the finer qualities of cotton cloths i 
excluded by the traders of Old Calabar from this market. Th 
children and youth of both sexes go n;iked, a practice in gcnen 
continued until marriage, which usually takes place early in lif 
Having but few wants, and those easily satisfied, these simp 
people may be said to be happy. We find them exceeding 
hospitable, and anxious that we should remain a few days 
visit their jdantations. 

The language here differs from that of Old Calabar, in illustra- 
lion of which ihcir respective numerals are subjoined.' 

A market is held in a central part of the town, presenting 
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usual miscellany of African productions, wilb the same noisy 
d eager system of barter whicb we Lave observed wherever we 
vc been in Africa. 

)th. — We found the water of the river rapidly falling, there 
ing a difference this morning of 8 inches since 6 o'clock 
t evening. Altogether* as indicated by the bank, the water 
B fallen 2 fathoms. On ibis account, as well as from the 
comfortable accommodation on board the canoe, we <lcter- 
ned to ascend no further. Landing, therefore, an*! taking 
xc of Dcc-un and our several friends, we returned on board. 
i started at 1 h. 30 m. p.m., to retrace our course back to the 
Bmer. We were accompanied for a short distance down the 
!er by a few of the '* gentlemen," who. on leaving us in their 
IOCS, expressed individually a wish for our safely, requesting us 
the same lime n(>t to be too long in returning to see them. We 
fpped for the night off the town of Riabboo, distant from Omun 
Dul 16 miles, and proceeding again at dayliglil next morning 
ovember 10), arrived alongside of the steamer off Duke's Town 
1 P.M., having been absent 6 days on our expedition. 

Meteorolooical Memobanoa frani Nov. 4 to 10, incliuive* 
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Having satisfied ourselves by the above partial estploration, that 
ross River, instead of being a branch, is, in reality, the Old Ca- 
>ar River itself; and believing that a communication, in all pro- 
bility, would be found by it far into the inlerior. it was tvith no 
iall satisfaction that we received instructions from Mr, Jamicson 
p following year, to ascend it at its season of flood in the steamer. 
tscordinglv, on the 7th September, 1812f we commenced its 
Sent in that vessel. Instead of followinrj ihe course we did in 
r camje expedition, up the broad and central stream which 
>ws frorti the main body of the river near to Icricock, we en- 
red (at 7 A.M.) the narrower one to the eastward, which our 
lot said " went long way for big water.*' We found it U> wind 
(the N.W. in a serpentine manner, with an average width of 100 
3, and hanng throughout a depth of water from 4 to G fathoms. 
banks are alluv4al, covered with palms and other trees, and 
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margined at intervals with patches of mangrove. Passing & tO' 
situated on a sandv hili which extends for a few miles on the 
N.E. side of the stream, and emerging at 2 P.M. into the main 
body of the river, we came to an anchor about an hour after, off 
Icrictjck. Here we remained for the night on account of the 
weather; it rained in such torrents thai we were unable to see 
half- way across the river, 

\Oth. — At 7 A.M. we wei^jhed and proceedod. running alon^ 
western bank In 4, 5. and 6 fathoms. At 8 hours we crossed 
to the eastern bank, passing niahl«x>, willi the view of proceed! 
up the eastern channel formed by the islands immediately al 
this villape. having in our canoe- expedition of last year taken lie 
Other. We found this channel iliroughout to have a depth 
fathoms, with an average width of I'JO yards. Pursuing our coi 
we passed Etoo, and arrived at 1 p.m. at Omitn, and anchui 
Our friends here were greatly pleased to see us once more, 
showed themselves very doubtful as to the character of tbecnoTi 
ance by which we had this time come, making no secret of tin 
suspicions that the propelling power of the steamer was an «vil 
spirit, or, as our pilot interpreted it. the "debil." We inviicd 
some of the principal men, or ** genUemen." to go on board, but 
to this they would by no means consent ; until havinjj^ seen soi 
Old Calabar native traders (who were here for the purchase 
oil) going off to the steamer and returning in safety, they at li 
ventured to gt> on board ; when, so siwn as their first feelings 
alarm had subsided, they viewed every thing with the utmost 
degree of wonder and admiration. In the evening it rained in 
torrents. aca)mpanied with much thunder and lightning, which st* 
suddenly lowered the temperature (from 87° to 74") as to cause 
discomfort to all on board. 

WtL — At anchor all day, procuring fire-wood and othernecct- 
saries. 

At 8 P.M., intending to give a treat to the people on sh* 
We commenced the discharge of a few rockets, hut Icami 
that it alarmed instead of pleasing them, we discontinued 
display, 

Vlth. — This morning we were informed that many of the inl 
bitants had gone into the bush irom the apprehension caused 
our rocket exhibition of last night. 

Remained at anchor all day, still wooding. 

13/A. — We weighed at an early hour and proceeded, taking 
us as passenger one of the Omim "gentlemen." named Anna, 
requested to be permitted to accompany us as far as his plantation: 
some distance up the river. Our course for alx>ve a mile was 
the N.E. ; the river then rounding to the north and west, and 
tending in a fine reach varying in width from 360 to ISO 
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with soundings throughout of from 4 to 7 fathoms. The bank on 
our right rises into a sand^' hill of about 400 feet, and follows in 
an undulating line the course of the river. We passed Birric<|ueh, 
an Omun town, situated ujK)n the hill, and containing, perhaps, a 
population of 600 inhabitants. Further on, the river trends a little 
more to the west, opening up gra*luallv to about 400 yards. It 
then stretches N.W. bj N., with an average width of 300 3ards, 
as far almost as the eye can see. The soundings thus far are from 
4 to 7 fathoms. At 1 1 hours we opened another reach extending 
N.E.byN., and passing a small woody islan<l, came to our Omun 
friend's plantation shortly above it, and ancht>red. There is here 
8 small town named Innoo-coboh, belonging to Anna, the inha- 
bitants of which, numbering about 300, are chielly the slaves who 
work upon his plantation. VVe met here several Eboes, who were 
come to visit Anna, one of whose wives residing here, a remark- 
ably finc-Ioi)king woman, is of their country, which extends along 
the opposite or west side of the river. These pct^ple differ greatly 
from the Eboes on the Niger, and did not understand one word of 
what was sjxiken Ui them by a Niger EboCj whom we had on 
board as one of our firemen. 

14///. — At daylight we were again under weigh, running along 
the eastern bank in 5,6, and 7 fathoms. Our Omiin friend, Anna^ 
is still with us, being deputed, it appeal's^ by the chief of that town, 
to accompany us as far as Acooiio-Co<jno (ihc next large town we 
come to), and to endeavour, with our assistance, to bring about the 
settlement of a quarrel of long standing, about a disputed piece of 
ground, forming a territorial boundary. This he cominunicaled 
only last evening to Mr, Becroft, who has promised to do what he 
can to arrange the matter amicably, not on our ascent, however, 
but on our return down the river. The morning was beautifully 
fine and pleasant, the breeze from the hill bringing with it a most 
delightful and refreshing fragrance. Continuing our course up the 
reach mentioned yester4iay (N.E. by N.), the next we opened was 
to the north and west, 300 lo 350 yards wide, and having its banks 
thickly wooded. Our next lay N.E. by E. ^ E., 3 to 3j miles 
long, having an average width of 250 yards, with water throughout 
from 3 to 5 fathoms. Continuing our course about the same dis- 
tance up another, in a N. by VV. direction, narrowing to about ISO 
yards at its upper end, and turning at a somewhat acute angle to 
the north and east a little, we arrived, soon after 10 o'clock, off 
Acoono-Coono, and carae to an anchor. Here the river expanded 
into a lake-like appearance, having the large town of Acoono-Coono 
upon its east bank in the form of a crescent — the inhabitants, ge- 
nerally armed, crowded on ibe bank, greatly alarmed at our ap- 
pearance, and seemingly determined to defend the town should it 
be necessary. Having dispatched the interpreter to acquaint them 
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XhaX we were friendly, Mr. Becroft and myself sLorlly afu»r fol- 
lowed, taking nilli us a few presents as tokens of a penc^^rul mti- 
sion. We landed amidst an immense ossembla^ of people. w|| 
pressed so very closely around, in order to see us. that our sitv 
ation was any thino; but agreeable. By means of our interpreter, 
however, we managed to make it be beard amidst the gem 
clamour, that we desired to be conducted ip ibe chief. A 
seemingly of authority then pressed forward, and openmg 
passage througli the crowd, requested us to follow. We did 
and were conducted through a donrway uj) a narrow street iniD 
the palaver house, where presently a little decrepit old 
made his appearance, whom the interpreter was desired to inft 
us was the person we wished to see. The house being- crowt 
almost ^^ sufFocation, and <lark from the low doorwavs bcii 
e'jmjilctely obstructed bv eager spectattirs, we requcsteil that! 
little more room might be made, and the doorways kept open 
light and comfort; this done, Mr. Becroft remarke<l. that as 
had come to see them without gun or cutlass, be exj>ected tl 
those around us with weapons should lay them aside, and monifi 
the same friendly confidence. The hint was acted upon, 
guns and cutlasses imnrierliatcly disappeared. We theii iiifunni 
the chief (by our interpreter), that *' we had come from U 
away country to know what things he had proper for trade 
his country." He answered, "fowl, goat, yam, bullock, slai 
and everything." On more particular inquiry we learned tl 
palm-oil was made, but not extensively, and that it was dispoi 
of t^) the El)oes on the opposite side of the river, who at pn 
dispose of it to the native traders from New Calabar and Bon 
Previous to the quarrel with Omun, before spoken of, this oi' 
took its more natural course by the river to that town, and thcnc* 
to the European shipping at Old Calabar, 

In form, the town of Acoono-Co*mo, as mentioned above 
that of a crescent^ extending in a narrow stripe for About ihi 
quarters of a mile along the eastern bank of the river : the ho»] 
composing it are mean and wretched-looking, thtjse even of 
chiff Uf^tt osccplod. The whole number of inhabitants may pi 
bahly .'xmaunt to four thousand ; they are a finer-looking pe«j[ 
in general than those of OrnCln, having less of the negro grossni 
of feature, and are altogether a handsomer and far more inti 
ligent-looking race, resembling those of Iddah, and others nbi 
that town upon the Niger. Both sexes wear around the midi 
the usual cloth of European or native manufacture, with slri; 
of beads round the neck, wrists, and ankles. None but child: 
are seen to go naked. Many of the females wear bracelets 
leglcts made of co^vries. which they procure, we were infonni 
higher up the river; they dress their hair in a most remarks^ 
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maimer, collecting it into knots, generally one before, one behind, 
and one upon each parietal 1)one, with a thread of hair extending 



between them. The national marks are! — | nine horizontal in- 




cisions upon each temple, placed in three squares. The prin- 
cipal men permit their fingernails to grow without paring, which 
is here, as at Iddah and other places above that town on the 
Niger, considered to be a mark of gentility. Their manners too, 
resemble those of the same people, partaking of the Mohammedan 
form when meeting each other, or when a menial approaches his 
superior to address him. In the latter case he generally dn^ps 
upon one knee, and leaning forward until his head comes into 
contact with the earth, heaps dust upon it as a token of respect 
and submission. We here obser\'ed native itibacco (which they 
say thev obtain from a peojile to the westward), prepared exactly 
in the same manner as that which we observed in 1840 at Iddah, 
and which they smoke in long -native pipes of a similar descrip- 
tion to those used at that town. This, taken in conjunction with 
the fact that Acoono- Cwmo is little more than a degree to the 
eastward of Iddah. ns laid down on Capt. Allen's Chart of the 
Niger, goes to establish that there is an intercourse between these 
places, though in all probability of a limite<l nature. 

loth. — VVe weighed at 5h. 40m. a.m. and proceeded. The 
morning was dull and chilly, the thermometer at the time being so 
low as 72* — a degree of cold which compels us to take to warmer 
clothing. 

A The river immediately above Ac(H)no-Coorio extends N. by K. 

Pb a beautiful reach — 2 to 2^ miles in lenptli — having a coijti- 
nuous width of about 900 yards, with soundings along its western 
bank of 4 fathoms. It then trends N« by W. about 3 rnilen 
farther, narrowing to about 600 yards, and increasing in depth 
to 5 and 6 fathoms. Its banks, thus far, are nf an ochreouB clay 
of a plastic nature, with a top-boil of a rich alluvium^ the accu- 
mulated deposits of its annual inundations; and nre here viirie«l in 
their aspect by scattered bombax and clusters of fan-palms — llic 
latter likewise crown the hills on the east bank, which still run in 
an undulating line to the north, covered besides with a long coarite 
grass and patches of thick brushwood. Proceeding onwards, tlio 
river again opens N. by E. in a narrow reach of about 3 miles, 
at the commencement of which, on the west side, a range of lulls 
about 250 feet high, coming from the westward, follows tlu* line 
of the river, frequently ])resenting to it mural facings, apparently 
of sienite, which, in numerous places, were separated mto im- 
mense masses by perpendicular fissures. The reach(?s now for 
about 7 miles run as follow: — N.E. half E. Ji to IJ rnilc», 
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with an nvcroge width of 360 yar«U, and soundings fro 
fathoms; E. half N. 1 mile, 200 lo 250 yards wid< 
fathoms; N.E. bv N. 1^ mile, 4 W yards wide, narnmin^ at its 
upper end to 220, with 5 and 5^ fathoms; E.N-E. IJ mile. 
150 yards, and 8 lo 10 fathoms; N.N.E. three-quarters of a 
tnile, 200 yards, and 10 fathoms with rocky bottom ; N. 1 mile. 
100 yards, and 10 fathoms with rocky bottom. VVe passed v 
towns situated upon the south-east bank of the river, and di&i 
from each other about 2^ miles, the lowermost and largest bei 
named Aco-Coomo. The inhabitants of both seemed at 
greatly alarmed at our appearance, running and pruvidini^ them- 
selves with arms as fast as possible; hut on the interpreter calling 
out to them that we were friendly, and not oome to make war, 
they almost immediately quieted, and at Aco-Coomo even beck- 
oned us to stop. Wc passed on, however, and continued our mvj 
against a powerful and increasing current, amid scenery of a very 
lovely, and, on our left, of a continuously rocky and romantic 
kind. On nearing the upper end of the reach, running 
about 1 mile, and having 10 fathoms, with rocky bottom throu|^ 
out, the current increased to such a degree that the steamer for 
nearly a whole hour, perceptibly only, moved a-head, Adrani 
a little further we perceived that we were in a rapid, caused 
the stream here coming from the E.. being deflected at a rt 
angle from a rocky wall of about 40 feet in height, forming 
western bank of the river. Having passed it, we had 5 fathomi 
again, the river widening at the same time to about 250 and 
yards, and rounding to the southward. We now opened a r 
running S. by E. 1^ to 2 miles, having a continuous width 
about 300 yards, with soundings along its eastern side of 5 
5^ fathoms. On reaching its southern extremity we roi 
again to the eastward, passing on our right a considerable lowB. 
hid almost from view by cocoa and other trees, the inhabitjtnts of 
which, however, crowdcil down to the bank to see us. It wai 
surprising to notice the absence of apprehension in these people 
(when contrasted with that shown by the people of the towm 
bclowj, scarcely one of llu in evincing any symptom of alairm. 
Several of the women we observed, as at Aco-Coomo, were em- 
ployed in boiling palm-oil in the open air, which they did, as at 
that place, in native earthen pots. The breadth of the river hero 
is about 250 yards, narrowing a little further on to about 1 
when it expands again into a fine open reach, N.E. by E. 2 to 
miles, with nearly a continuous width of 300 yards, and sou 
ings of 5i fathoms ; the trendings then for about 7 miles are 
follow: — E.S.E. 1 mile, 250 to 300 yards wide, narrowing at its 
upper end to about 200, with 4^ and 5 fathoms; E. Ij mile, 
250 yards wide, and 5 fathoms ; E.N.E. three-quarters of a mile. 
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200 yards, and 5 fathoms; N.N.E. three-quarters of a mile, 
180 yards, with 5 and 0^ fathoms ; E.N.E. 3^ miles. 150 yards, 
with soundings along its south-eastern side from 4 to 10 fathoms. 
The banks are highly |jictures(jue, covered with trees and palms 
of various descriptions; hilly on both sides, but very unlike in 
aspect and structure. The northern bank consists of tabulated 
rocky hills, apparently of sienile, rising from 300 to 400 feet 
above the level of the river, and presenting numerous precipitous 
cliffs and mural facings. The southern bank is diluvial, not ex- 
ceeding anywhere 200 feet in height* and of a somewhat uniform 
and undulating appearance. Several villages are scattered over 
the former, but, excepting one (the houses of which we were 
surprised to see were of a conical form), almost hid from view 
by plantain and cocoa trees, and a thick mass of surrounding 
brushwood. As we passed, the inhabitants ran to the heights 
to see us, few that we could perceive appearing to be at all 
alarmed, or carrying with them defensive weapons. But few of 
them, we also observed, wore clothes of European or cotton manu- 
facture, their covering being of their own grass- cloths. Pro- 
ceeding onwards, the next reach we opened was E. by N,, 1 J to 
Ifmile in length, and 350 to 400 yards wide, with soundings 
along its S. side of 5 and r>^ fathoms. Here again the aspect 
changes, the rocky hills running off at an ohluse angle to the N,, 
and being succeedetl by a comparatively level, open, and thickly 
wo(Kled country. A grassy flat, extending back about half a 
mile, margins the northern bank of the river, with here and there 
a gigantic bombax throwing a shadow across its surface. Pur- 
suing our course E.N.E. 2 to 2J miles; E. half a mile further; 
E.S.E. three-quarters; and E. again I| mile^ with an average 
width of 300 yards, our progress was unexpectedly interrupted 
by a powerful current, so strong, indee<l, that the steamer for 
some minutes was unable to stem it. On crossing tu the opposite 
bank, and advancing a little further by keeping as close as we 
possibly couhl along it, we perceived that the river at this point 
formed a right angle, the next reach opening about I J mile 
directly to the southward. The banks thus far are densely 
woo<lcd, none of the trees however being of a very large or mag- 
nificent description. Passing a small town on our right, situated 
on a grassy bank close by the water, we continued our course 
along the western side of this reach in 5 and 5i fathoms ; its 
width we estimated from 400 to 450 yards and upwards. At 
5h. 30m. we passed another and a larger town, situated upon the 
same side of the river, which here has a width of 3Q0 yards, with 
a depth of somewhat more than 5 fathoms; the trending here 
is S.E., rounding to the eastward; the banks, consisting of a 
pink-coloured and seemingly a very plastic sort of clay, are flat 
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and grassy, with a wall-like appearance towards the water. PrO' 
ceeding onwards we shortly alter came to another and still larger 
town, likewise situated upon our right, and containing a popola- 
lion of perhaps '200 inhabitants. Leaidng this, the river opened 
almost immc^liately into a fifte reach N.E. by E. 1 mile, haTiDf 
a width of 600 yards, with an average depth of 5 fathoms. We 
passed two other small towns, situated, like the others, upon the 
left bank amid cocoas ; and coining shortly after to a small woodj 
island, which served to break considerably the force of the 
current, we stopped and anchored. Here we spent bnt a veij 
indifferent night, having been prevented from sleeping by the 
frequent discharge of muskets and continued noise of native 
drums, which the inhabitants of the town below kept up with- 
out intermission until morning. 

16M. — We weighed at daylight and proceeded, the river trend- 
ing N.N.E. 1^ mile, with soundings along its western bank of 
5 fathoms ; its width, immediately on passing the island, was about 
700 yards, narrowing as we advanced to about 350, and having 
the bank on our left, 15 to ^20 feet out of the water ; it then opem 
N.E. about 2 miles, having an average width of 300 yards, with 
soundings of 4 and 4]^ fathoms. At the upper end of this reach 
we passed on our right a small town, and getting into shoal wstcr 
immediately after, we crossed to the opposite, or eastern bank, 
into 4 fathoms. Continuing our course along it in 5 and 6 
fathoms, we proceeded up a reach extending N. nearly 1| mile, 
having a width of about 350 yards, and rounding at its upper end 
largely to the eastward. In this round we passed on our left 
three towns, situated closely together, the inhabitants of which. 
generally armed, stood crowded on the bank to see us. The 
bank here was from 12 to 18 feet high, and indicated, we ob- 
served, a fall of about 2 feet in the river — this surprised us, and 
increased our anxiety to get forward. Proceeding onwards in 
4 fathoms, we shortly after entered a reach extending S.E. by E. 
about 3 miles, 400 to 550 yards wide, and having soundings 
idong the right bank from 2 to 4 fathoms. Probably, however, 
we were on the shoal-water side of the river, for on crossing nesr 
to the upper end of this reach, and continuing our course along 
its opposite bank, the depth increased at once to 5 and 5| 
fathoms. The river then rounded to E. three-quarters of a mile, 
and shortly after to N.E. by E. 2^ to 3 miles, and narrowing t 
little. In the upper end of this last reach we passed on oor 
right a beautifully wooded island about three-quarters of a mile 
in length, with a small town opposite to it on the right bank of 
the river. Turning again to the S.E., and continuing our course 
in 5 and 5^ fathoms for about 1^ mile in that direction, with an 
average width of 250 yards, we came to another wooded island 
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larger considerably than the former ; and selecting the northern- 
tnosl, from bein^ the widest of the two channels formed by it, 
proceeded onwards in 3J and 4 fathoms. We passed on our left 
a smaller branch coming from the N.E., out of which, just as we 
approached it, issued a large canoe, with native flags of various 
colours, and seemingly belonging to one of the chiefs, or "gentle- 
men.'' of the country. The puU-away-boys on perceiving us 
ceased j>addling immediately — their paddle-song being changed 
at the same time into an exclamation of surprise. Seeing us ap- 
pHMich nearer perhaps than was consistent with their notions of 
security, they pulled rapidly to the bank, and leaping on shore 
:diiiosl in a body, disappeared instantly amongst the underwood, 
leaving the canoe to prtjceed along with the current. We passed 
on, without appcarini? to lake any notice of them, and leaving 
behind the large island, entered a reach extending E.N.E. about 
1 mile, and passed immediately afterwards a small town situated 
on our right. 

Thus far. since starting to-day, the banks for some distance are 
chiefly flat and grassy, with clusters of fan and other palms, and 
scattered trees of the wild Cfvtton. Numerous plants of different 
descriptions skirt them here and there, forming thick patches of 
low brushwtHxl at intervals along the river. Flebind tlie grassy 
i]ats» the country is thickly and beautifully wooded, having, no 
doubt, many useful and valuable wtjods amongst such an exuberant 
mass of vegetation. Besidt-s the towns already noticed, we passed 
several small villages, chieflv inhabited by fishermen, who pursue 
their vocation by entrapping fish in ingeniously-contrived baskets, 
as already described. Yams and cocoas were the only vegetable 
producti(ms that we observed to be cultivated, which, with bananas 
and plantains, appear chiefly to constitute the vegetable portion 
of the food of the natives. 

Continuing our course up the last-inentionetl reach (E.N. E. 
about one mile), with an average width of about 250 yards, we 
commenced to round again to the eastward, passing on our left a 
considerable town beautifully situated upon a grassy rising ground, 
and containing perhaps a population of nearly 900 inhabitants. 
The bank at this town rises into round grassy eminences of about 
iOO feet, with a few palms only scattered over their sides and 
summits. Proceeding (»nwards in 4 fathoms, we continued to 
win<l largely to the southward, when, having opened a reach with 
a width of aUmt 500 yards exlemling above a mile in that direc- 
tion, we were agreeably surprised al seeing a rango of tnountiina 
burst into view directly ahead of us. On examining them through 
a jflass, we could perceive that they were wooded to their summits ; 
and as we rould just distinguish some palms up<)n a ridge to the 
eastward (»f a roundetl peak in the centre, we <'alculated that they 
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might be tlislant from 15 to 20 miles in a direct line from ut. 
The peak we considered could not be less than 3000 feet aborf 
the level of the river. We passed in this reach two more small 
towns situated nearly opposite to each other on the respoctite™ 
banks of the river, and, having rounded to S.W. by W., pro<-ceile4^ 
up a reach, extending about three-quarters of a mile, with s<mn(l- 
ings along: its western side from 2 lo 5 fathoms. As we ascended 
here the river narrowetl considerably, hftving a width of no more 
thnn 120 yards in rounding into the next reach, which greaili^ 
increased, of course, the force of the ciurent. Proceeding oil|^| 
wards in 4 and 5 fathoms, we continued our coarse up a somewhat 
narrow reach extending S.E. nearly 1 mile, and, having rounded 
again to the S., had another and more distinct view of the mouQ 
tains seen before in that direction. The reach we were now i 
extended S. about 1} mile, having nn average width of about ' 
yards, with soundings along its western bank of 4 and 5 fathoms ? 
the trendings then for about 5 miles are as follow — S.E. by E., 
2 miles; S.S.E., 1 mile; E.S.E.. 1 mile; and E.J N.. 1 mile'also. 
The stream in this distance exceeds, in one reach only, a width of 
300 yards ; its average being about 250, nnd having a depth of 
water, generally speaking, of 4 fathoms. Both hardcs are thickl^^ 
wooded, the northernmost one apparently rising into a low hi^| 
behind, as large numbers of fan-palms were obser>*able from ib^^ 
deck of the steamer in that direction. We passed several towns, 
none of them however being of any size or imjiortance ; and no 
containing, we dare say. more than 300 inhabitants, some of who 
still show themselves upon our approach armed with muskets. 
Continuing our course in an E.N.E. direction about Ij mile 
farther, the aspect again changes, both banks rising now into grassy 
hills of about 150 feet, and covered chiefly with palms and plan- 
tains, with Ijombax and other trees skirting the river. Proceeding; 
onwards, the river trends about E.S.E. 2^ to 3 miles— in short 
reaches 150 to 200 yards wide, with soundings from 4 to 6 fathoms. 
The banks, generally speakins:, are a series of conical hills, rising 
from 150 lo 300 feet above the level of the river, some of the 
covered with palms and other trees, while others are grassv, wid 
a few palms only scattered over their sides and summits. On' 
few we observed innumerable boulder-stones, apparently of sienill 
strewed about in every direction, and reminding us of similar 
appearances below Adda-cood^h, on the Niger. A few villages 
likewise were observable in the valleys between, with patches of 
yams, cocoas, and plantains upon the side^ of the hills nearest to 
them. Passing a small town on our left, the river next rounds to 
the southward and W. about 4 miles, having a width of a]>out 2.'i0 
yards, with soundings along its western bank from 4 to 5^^ fathoms. 
We passed on our left a large town, named Attam, which our in- 
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Terpreter informed us was his birth-place, and from which he had 
been sold in early life, at iLe death of his father, as a slave. 
Farther on. we passed two small towns on our right, and rounding 
shortly after to S.E.» and passing^ on our left three other towns 
situated closely together, the central one being large and named 
Ocoom, we came to an anchor for the night in 4}^ fathoms. We 
bad not been long here when we observed two ram)ea put ufT from 
the landing, ha\'ing each on board a white sheep and fowl, the 
latter of which was held up at arm's length to attract attention, 
and to indicate, we supposed* their friendly disposition. On the 
interpreter desiring them to come alongside, they did so, though 
with great caution — a feeling which increased on coming on board 
to positive apprehension ; but their fears were soon allayed by a 
little kindness. On their leaving to return on shore, we desired 
them to say to the chief that we would see him tn the morning, 

I7th. — Accordingly, while steam was getting up, we proceeded 
on shore, and found the chief, named Indomoh, wailing, with a 
large crowd of people, to receive us at the landing. Walking to 
his house, he asked us lo accept of a small bullock, which we did, 
and mailc him a suitable present in return. We then let him un- 
derstand that we were desirous of having an interpreter lo accom- 
pany us up the river, an<l with much difficulty ne prevailed on him 
to let his son go with us in that capacity ; when we returned on 
board, and weighwl. The river first opened S.S.W., then rounded 
largely to the eastward, and opening into an E.N.E. reach for a 
short distance, trended again to the E,, with an average width, 
thus far, of lir>0 yards, and a depth of water from 4 to 7 fathoms. 
We passed on our left a sandstone cliff of alwui *J0 feet, beside 
which is a small town, named by our new interpreter Icoom ; and 
turning suddenly round to the S. an<l W., continued our course in 
that direction for about 9 miles in a serpentine manner, when, our 
fuel being exhausted, we anchored. The banks in this distance 
are densely woijiled^ rising on each side in a sloping manner to a 
height of about '200 feel. 

Ibth. — At anchor all day, wooding. The mountains previously 
mentioned were seen this evening over the treps, from the mast- 
head, ranging from S. to W., distant apparently about 8 or 10 
miles. 

lOlh. — Weighed at daylight, and proceeded; the river still coa- 
iinuing to wind in a serpentine manner to the S. and E.. having a 
width of from 1 50 lo 25<) yards, and soundings from 5 to 5 fathoms. 
It then winds lo the E. foralwuiG miles, decreasing in width from 
200 to about 100 yards, though io a few places having a width for 
short distances of nearly 300, with both banks densely woiwled. 
The soundings thus far are from 5 lo 10 fathoms. Passing a 
small stream on our right, the river began to uiirrow exceedingly. 
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and U) trend in short reaches of from 350 to 250 yards in lenplh 
only, to the N., E., and N.E. We had great difficulty now in 
getting forward, the current having increased to such a degree as 
all but to slop the vesseKs progress. At Uh. 30 m, we entered ^^ 
short reach extending about 350 yards to the northward, confinflj^| 
within perpendicular cliffs of sandstnpo, rising on each side of a« 
to a height of about 80 feel, and having large trees depending 
from their summits. Here the river had a widih of ahoui 
30 yards only, with such an impetuous current that the steamer 
(of 30 horse-power) was unable to advance anv farther against il. 
Seeing this, and feeling besides that his vessel was now in a most 
perilous position (ft>r had the current taken her upon either bow, 
she must inevitably have been impelled against the cliff, and have 
lost her masts and funnel by contact with the depending trees and 
large branches), Mr. Becrofi gave orders to slnw the engine 
with the view to drop down until he found a suitable place 
anchor. This, from the rapidity of the current, was done wuh 
much difficulty and danger, nor could we find an anchorage until 
we had descended from 3 to 4 miles. 

At noon, having manned and armed the long galley, we pro* 
ceeded in her to endeavour, if possible, to get beyond the rapid. 
On coming to the place we had reached in the steamer, 
kept close by the cliff, and taking advantage of every projeclJa 
and brarich that could be laid hrld of, succeeded in passing, bu 
not before the kroomen had almost been exhausted from the' 
seventy and continuanccof their exertions. Having rested awhile^ 
which we were enabled to do by making fast to the proJectiii( ~ 
limb of a large tree, we again j)roceede(l, and conlmued on 
ascent alwut 2 miles further up the river. The rapid extends 
about hall a mile altogether ; or, if the term be applied to that 
portion of the stream confineil wiihin the precipitous cliffs, about 
three-quarters of a mile, in four short reaches, nearly as follows: 
N., about 350 yards; N. by W.. 200; N,N.E.. 300; and 
N. \ E., about 300 also; with a uniform width apparently 
about 30 yards. Aliove, the river gradually opens again to aboi 
300 ur 350 yards, having soundings from 4 to 6 fathoms, 
winding to the X.E. in a somewhat serpentine manner. Th^ 
banks, so far as we ascended, were thickly wooded. At 6 p.m. 
we passed a small town on our left, situated upon a grassy emi- 
nence, the inhnbilaiUs of which, we could perceive, were prepar- 
ing to attack us ; and opening at the same time a wide reach 
extending above a nnle to the N.K., we stopped, and allowed the 
boat to drop down leisurely with the current. On seeing us stop, 
the inhabitants of this small town began to fire at us, which they 
ccmtinued to do until we were out of sight round a turn in the 
river. Fortunately, the stones, or whatever else bad been fired, 
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ehber dropped short, or passed harmlessly over us ; and we re- 
turne<l to the steamer pleased, if not with the reception we bad 
met with, at all events wiih what we had seen of the river. 

20M. — At daylight proceeded in the boat again to examine the 
rapid, and to ascertain if, with the assistance of warps, the steamer 
could not he pot above it. Perceivings that any attempt at warping 
would be attended with imminent liazard, and findinEf that the 
water of the river was now rapidly fallings Mr. Becroft determined 
to retrace his course to the coast. 

2lst.. — On examination this morning, we found that the wa(er 
bad fallen during the night 19 inches. At dayliKhl commenced 
wooding; and having finished at 10, we weighed and commenced 
our descent of the river. At 2 p m. we reached Ocoam, and an- 
cboretl for a little to land the chiefs son, whom ne had taken from 
this town in the capacity of interpreter. Having made a suitable 
acknowledgment fur his services. Me relumed on board, and, 
weighing, continued our descent until dark> when we came-to for 
the night in 4 fathoms. 

22nd. — Weighed at daylight, and, nt 1 p.m., having reached 
Acoono-Coono, again anchored. Do-dee (the chief) and the 
"gentlemen" of this place were happy to see us, and expressed 
a hope that we were now come to remain some time with them. 
It will be rememberetl that we have with us from the town of 
Omun, lower down the river, a ** gentleman ' named Anna, who 
has been deputed to arrange, if possible, by our mediation, a 
quarrel of long standing with these people. With the view of 
introducing this subject as quietly as p4)ssible. we took (be oppor- 
tunity, while speaking of Omim, to signify how sorry we were lo 
bear that Acoono-Coono and Omun were '* bad friend," and how 
glad we should feel lo see them *' stand again proper.'' This re- 
mark had the desired effect, and elicited their account of the 
subject of quarrel. This was a disputed claim to a small hill or 
eminence remarkable for its fertility, situated on the E. bank of 
the river below Aa)ono Coono. forming part ot the ill-defined 
leiTilory of that town and of the town *»f Omi^m respectively; as 
likewise to a laiidin;j-place» to which the people of the neighbour- 
ing country generally brought their yams and other produce for 
sale. 

23rd. — Engaged all day on shore, hearing, through our inter- 
preter, what tiie chief and "gentlemen" of Aoxmo-Coono and 
Anna of Omim had respectively lo say in support of their claims 
to the disputed territory. 

24th. — Again occupied until 2 p.m. on this question, much the 
same as yesterday ; when, having obtained the promise of both 
parties to abide by our decision, we awarded — that Omim give up 
all claim to that half of the eminence nearest to Acoono-Coono, 
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and that the landing-place shall be considered neutral grounrl. 
This arrangement having given satisfaction, the parties were 
sworn to abide by it; and, havinn^ first partaken of food logethw, 
as is their custom on such occasions, agreed lo be friends for the 
future, and to resume and continue trading with each other. 

2o/A. — On examining, this morning, we found that the water 
had fallen 4 feet since we anchored on the 20tb, which increased 
our anxiety to be out of the river. 

Having bid adieu to the old chief and *' gentlemen *' of Acoono- 
Coono, and accepted of a fine cow which they presented to us, 
we weighed at 10 a.m., and, running down to Innoo-coboh, the 
plantation of our passenger Anna, came to an anchor for the day 
lo receive a present of yams which he dewred to give us. 

26f/i. — Weighed at 9 h. 30 m., and in two hours arrived at 
Omun. The chief and "gentlemen" of this town, on being in- 
formed by Anna of the settlement of the ** palaver " with Acoono- 
Coono, expressed great satisfaction, taking us by the hand, and 
warmly thanking us for the service we had rendered them, and 
further acknowledging it by presenting to us a bullock and 1000 
yams. 

"27 th. — Weighed at 1 p.m., and at 3 arrived off Etoo. Feeling 
unwilling again t<i pass this place without making an attempt to 
be friendly, we came to an anchor, and despatched a messenger 
lo inform the chief that we had not come to " make war," but lo 
be friends, and as such desired to see him. In about an hour our 
messenger returned, accompanied by two •'gentlemen" of the 
place, apparently sent with a view to ascertain the truth of our 
message. To these we showed every attention and kindness, and 
on their leaving us wc desired them to say to the chief that we 
should be on shore early in the morning, when we would expect 
to meet him and his "gentlemen '* at the landing-place. 

2Sth. — On landing at an early hour this morning, we were 
pleased to find the chief — a stout, middle-aged man — with several 
of his " gentlemen," waiting to receive us. The first salutations 
being over, we were much gratified at being requested lo accept 
of several ** dashes" which they had brought for us, and for which 
we made suitable returns. We then partook of some palm-wine 
together, and entered into conversation about their refusal to sec 
us on our former visit. The chief acknowledged that this arose 
from fear of us j but now he was glad to find that " white man '* 
was his friend, and hoped we would come back, and make trade 
with him. 

Returning on board, and getting steam up, we weighed at noon, 
but had not reached Icricock before we considered it prudent to 
anchor on account of the shoaling of the water. On Mr. Becrofl's 
return from sounding the channel (having found nowhere less than 
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1 1 feet, nor more than 2i^ fathoms) wc a^ain weighed, ami passing 
Icricock without stopping, continued our descent (following the 
same course by which we had ascended) without interruption, into 
the estuary of the river; and at 6h. 30m. p.m. anchored off 
Duke's Town, having been absent 19 days on our expedition. 

METCOfiOLOGlcAL MKUOttANOA, from September 7 to 26. incluiiTe. 
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XV. — Report on Uie Country to the E<tdward of Flinders* Range, 
South Australia. By C. E. Frome, Capt. R.E. Com- 
inunicate<] by Lord Stanley. 

The most northern point at which I found water last year was 
near the lop of a deep ravine of the Black Rock Hills, in lati- 
tude 32° 45' 25", where I left the dray, and the larger portion of 
my party, on the 20lh of July last, taking on only a light spring- 
cart, the bottom filled entirely with kegs containing sufficient 
water for our horses for nearly three days, and provisions for one 
month, which was as much as the cart would contain. 

My object being to ascertain the boundaries of the southern 
termination of the eastern branch of Lake Torrens, as laid down 
by Mr. Eyre, and also the nature of the country between Flin- 
ders' Range, as high as the parallel of Mount Hopeless, and the 
meridian of 141" (the eastern limits of the prnviticej, I kept, at 
first* a course as near N.N.E. as the nature of the ground would 
admit, to ensure my not passing to the E. of this extremity of the 
lake, from whence I intended, if possible, to pursue a line nearly 
N.E., as far as my time, and the means at my disposal, would 
allow me, hoping to reach the high land laid down by Sir Thomas 
Mitchell on the right banks of the Darling, to the N. of Mount 
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Lyell, and thus ascertain if any reasonable prospect existed of 
penetrating at some future time towards the interior from Uiencck 
The continued heavy rains which had fallen for more than three 
weeks before my departure from Adelaide on the 8th of July* 
and for nearly a fortnight afterwards, had left the surface water 
in pools on the scrubby plains, and in some of the ravines; bat, 
on proceeding N., it was evident that these rains had not been 
there so general or so heavy, though, by steering from point to 
point of the hills, after crossing the Black Rock Range at Rowe*ft 
Creek, I was able to find sufficient water for the horses, and to 
replenish the kegs every second or third day. From this spot 
the plains, as well as the higher lands, appeared evidently to dip 
away to the N.E., the barren hills all diminishing in elevation, 
and the deep water-courses from Flinders* Ridge all crossing the 
plains in that direction. In one of these water-courses, the Siccus 
(latitude about 31° 55'), whose section nearly equals that of the 
Murray, there were indications of not very remote floods having 
risen to between 20 and 30 feet above its bed, plainly marked bj 
large gum-trees lodged in the forks of the standing trees, and 
lying high up on its banks, on one of which I remarked dead 
leaves still on the branches; and in another creekt Pasmore 
River (lat. 3F 29'), a strong current was running at the spot 
where we struck it (owing, I suppose, to recent heavy rain among 
the hills from whence it has its source), but below this point the 
bed was, like that of all the other creeks, as dry as if no rain had 
ever fallen, and with occasional patches of various shrubs and 
salt-water tea-tree growing in it. After crossing the low ridge 
above Prewitts Springs, lat. 31° 45', forming the left bank of 
the basin of the Siccus, the plain extended between the N. and 
E. as far as the eye could reach, and the lurid glare on the hori- 
zon, as we advanced northward^ plainly indicated the approach to 
Lake Torrens, which, from the direction I had followed^ I ex- 
pected to turn about this point. I was obliged, however, to con- 
tinue a northerly course for the sake of water, which I could only 
hope to find in the ravines of the hills on our left, as high as the 
parallel of 30^* 59', where the lake was visible within 15 or 16 
miles, and appeared from the high land to be covered with water, 
studded with islands, and backed on the E. by a bold rocky shore. 
These appearances were, however, all deceptive, being caused 
solely by the extraordinary refraction, as, on riding to the spot on 
the following day, not a drop of water was to be seen in any 
direction. The islands turned out to be mere low sandy ridges, 
very scantily clothed with stunted scrub on their summits, and 
no distant land appeared anywhere between the N. and S.E., 
though^ from the hills above our camp of the previous night, I 
couUl discern, with the aid of a very powerful telescope, a ridge 
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of low land, either on the eastern side of the lake, or rising out 
of it, distant at least 70 miles, rendered visible at ibat distance by 
the excessive reiVaclivc power of the atmosphere on the horizon. 
A salt crust was seen at intervals on the surface of the sand at 
the margin of the lake, or, as it migbt be more properly called, 
the desert ; but this appearance might be caused either by water 
brought down bj the Siccus, and other large water-courses, 
spreading over the saline soil in times of flood, or by rain, and 
appeared to me no proof of ils being ever covered with water for 
any ]en(j;th of time. A few pieces of what ajjpearcd drift limber 
were also lying about its surface. The sand, as we advanced 
farther E., became more loose and drifting, and not a blade of 
grass or any species of vegetation was visible, rendering hopeless 
any attempt to cross it with horses. This point of the lake shore 
being, by Mr. Eyre's chart, about 3f) miles to the westward of 
where I found it, I thought it advisable to push farther \. in 
the direction tif ihe highest point of the ranj^e, whit:h I imagined 
was probably his Mount Serlc ; for though it was not to be ex- 
pecteid that Mr. Eyre, whoso principal and almost sole object 
yfOLS the discovery of a road into the interior, would, at the same 
time, have been able to lay down the position uf his route with 
the same accuracy that might have been expected from a sur- 
veyor, this difference of longitude prevented my being certain of 
the identity ^( the sjujt, or lliat the range on our left might not, 
after all, be another long promontory running to the N., similar 
to that cm the western side of which was Mr. Eyre's course. 
The appearance of the country, however, from the hills close 
under Mount Serle (for the perpendicular cliffs on the E. side 
of this range of hills prevented my ascending to their summit 
without turning them among the ranges, for which I had not then 
time) convinced me at once, from its }>erfect ai:cordance with the 
description given by Mr. Eyre, that his eastern arm of Lake 
Torrens was the sandy desert I had left, its surface being about 
300 feet above the level of the sea; and. our two converging 
lines having thus met at Mount Serle, I knew il was useless to 
advance farther in the same direction, to a spot which he had 
nameil — from the impossibility of proceeding beyond it — '* Mount 
Hopeless." 

1 was thus forced to return to Pasmore River, as the nearest 
point from whence I could cross to the law liills to the eastward, 
S. of Lake Torrens, and from thence 1 sent back t*> the depdt 
two men of the party and three horses, the former for the sake 
of their rations, and the latter on account of the probable diffi- 
culty 1 should have in procuring water, taking on with me only 
Mr, Henderson and Mr. Hawker, on fool, with the light cart 
^ and one policeman. The second evening I made the most 
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northern of these hills, but could not find a drop of walei 
of tbein, ami, havLug unluckily lost the policeman, who bad 
crossed in front of the dray and gut entangled in the dense scrul 
I was detained three days riding upon his tracks, until I had 
traced them to our dray tracks from the depot at the Black Rock 
Hill, wliich he reached in safety after being out 5 days wilLoul 
food. The cart, in the mean time, had been obliged to leave tli 
spot where I had left it for want of water, having been out 6 
days without obtaining any but what we carried in the kegs; and 
when I overtook it, we had not sufficient provisions for another 
attempt, the period of one month, for which they were intended 
to last, having already nearly expired. 

I very much regret not having been able to reach, at all events, 
within sight of Mount Lyell ; but where I turned I could plainly 
see the whole country within 50 or 60 miles of the boundanes 
of the province, and can s)>eak with almost as much confidence 
of its absolute sterility as if I had actually ridden over lU It 
would certainly be possible in the wet season to take a small 
parly from Prewilt*s Springs across to this hill of Sir Thomas 
Mitchell's (distant about 160 miles), by carrying on water for 8 
or todays; but no further supply might be found short of the 
Darling (80 miles beyond Mount Lyell), on which river it would 
be madness to attempt anything without a considerable force, on 
account of tlic natives ; and the same point might be reached in 
nearly as short a time, and with much more certainty, with auv 
number of men that might be considered necessary, by ascending 
the M urray as high as the Laidley Ponds, and by proceeding 
from thence. 

On returning to the dep6t, I moval the party down to Moui 
Bryan, and made another attempt, on the 25lh of August, wits' 
Mr. Henderson and one man leading a pack-horse, to the N.E., 
hoping, from the heavy rains which had fallen during the past 
two months, to find sufficient water in the ravines to enable nie 
to push on for several days. The second day I crossed the high 
range 1 bad observed from the Black Rock Hdl and Mount 
Bryan, for the southern termination of which Colonel Gawler 
steered when he left the northern bend of the Murray in De- 
cember, 1839; but though these hills had an elevation of 1200 
or 1400 feet above the plain, there was no indication of rain hav- 
ing fallen there within any definite period of time. This want of 
water prevented my proceeding farther to the N.E.; but from 
the summit of the highest of these hills (Mount Porcupine) 1 
hatl a clear view of the horizon in every direction, and a more 
barren, sterile country cannot be imagined. 

The direction of the dividing ridge between the basin of the 
Murray and the interior or desert plain, was generally about 
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N.E. from ihe Black Rock Hills (the highest point N. of 
Mount Bryan), gradually decreaiiin^ in elevation, and, if pos- 
sible, increasing in barrenness. The summit of these hills I 
found invariably rock, generally sandstone ; the lower slopes 
covered with dense brush, and the valleys wiih low scrub, with 
occasional small patches of thin wiry grass. I was obliged to 
return on the third day, and reached the foot of Mount Bryan on 
the fourth evening, at the southern extreaiily of which bill the 
horses were nearly bogged in the soft ground. 

It appears to me certain, from the result of these different 
attempts, tbat there is no country eastward of the high land ex- 
tending N. from Mount Bryan as far as Mount Hopeless, a 
distance of about 300 miles, as far as the meridian of 141° (and 
probably much beyond it), available for either agricultural or 
pastoral purposes; and that, though there may be occasional 
spots of good land at the base of the main range, on the sources 
of the numerous creeks flowing from thence towards the inland 
desert, these must be too limited in extent to be of any present 
value. 

The nature of the formation of the main range I found, gene- 
rally, ironstone-conglomerate and quartz, with sandstone and 
slate at the lower elevations. At the points of highest elevation, 
from Mount Bryan northward, igneous rucks of basaltic character 
protruded from below, forming rugged and fantastic outlines. 

At one spot, particularly, about lat, 31'^, there were marked 
indications of volcanic action, and several hallows resembling 
small craters of extinct volcanoes, near one of which we found a 
small spring of water maintaining always a temperature of about 
TO"" Fahrenheit, when the thermometer standing in water in the 
kegs stood at 52°, and in the atmosphere at 54°. 

The accompanying sketch of the country from Mount Bryan 
northwards, will probably explain its character better than any 
written description. The altitudes, marked at the different spots 
where they were observed, were obtained by the temj^rature of 
, boiling water, as observed by two thermometers ; but, as they 
were not graduated with sufficient minuteness for such purposes, 
the results can only be considered approximate. 
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I. — Preussens See- Atlas. Published under the direction of 
His Excellency Privy Councillor Beuth. Berlin, 184M. 
Communicated by Captain Washington, Royal Navy. 

Emulation and rivalry in the arts of war have, happily for the 
civilization of mankind, given place to more honourable rivalry 
in the arts of peace, and in science ; and of peaceful occupatioa 
perhaps there is none of more importance, none that is of more 
direct practical benefit to our fellow-creatures, than the nlent 
and steady labours of the hydrographer. 

The surveys of the coasts and adjacent seas of England, France, 
Holland, Denmark^ and parts of Sweden, Norway, and Russia, 
have been slowly yet unceasingly going on during the last quarter 
of a century, and a portion of the results of many of them is 
published; yet amongst these it would be difficult to select one 
that for accuracy and completeness of detail and for beauty of 
execution can surpass the specimen of the Prussian See-Atlas 
which we have now before us. 

The great value of an accurate survey of the Baltic to every 
maritime nation must be manifest to all, but much more so to 
England, not only since her commercial marine is the main source 
of the wealth of the country, but also from early associations 
intimately connected with that sea. Time was when the ' Baltic 
Trade * and the ' Bailie fleet ' were terms ' familiar as household 
words * to our ears, and a British sailor, independently of other 
considerations, can never cease to feel a deep, an undying interest 
in the scene of the earlier exploits of England's cherished hero — 
Nelson. 

Yet, happily, these scenes are now witness of a more honour- 
able strife — a strife in the advancement of science ; and although, 
in the opinion of some, scientific pursuits, ami especially in the 
higher branches of sciencci may be regarded as more a matter of 
curiosity than of utility, yet — albeit we may lay ourselves open 
to Moliere's witty remark, " Vous etes orJh)re, Monsieur Josse " — 
surely it will be conceded that the labours of the suneyor have 
claim to the epithet of useful ; and if, as has been well observed, 
' the man who points out in the midst of the ocean a single rock 
unknown before is a benefactor of the human race/ how much 
more are they entitled to this praise who furnish the navigator 
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I with an accurate and prarlioni cbnrt oi a large portion of a sea so 
H macb frequented by sbipjiing* of alt nations as the Baltic 1 

■ The tract of counlry described in tlie survey before us is the 
H northern a>ast of Poinerania and Prussia, comprising- nearly the 
H whole extent of the south shore of the Baltic, or ' East Sea* as it 
W is there usually called, from Stralsutid and Riis^n on the west, 

to Memel on the east ; an extent of aliout 350 miles, direct dis- 
tance, including the ports of Stettin. Danziflr. Pillau, Konigsberg, 
and Memel ; and althtmg^li a tolerably accurate impression exists, 
we bcllcvCj as to the amount of trade connected uith those ports 
and the Baltic generally, still it may not be without its use, be- 
fore entering upon the more immediate description of the survey, 
to place before the reader some statistics on this point, especially 
as, thanks to the kindness of the Chevalier Hebeler, Prussian 
Consul-General in London, we have the opp>rtunily of supply- 
ing ihem from authentic sources. 

»The total number of ships which passed the Sound up and 
down was — 
Ships. BriliBb Ships. 

In the year 1842 . . . 13,957 . . 3520 
In die year 1843 . . . 14.947 , . 3518 
I And in each of the years 1825 and 1827, 5150 British ahips. 

Bin 1838 the number of British ships lost within the Baltic 
was 13 ships of 3043 tons, so that the value of good charts, were 
it only for the sake of our own interests, is manifest. 

■ The arrivals and sailinjrs o{ these vessels in 1843 at the chief 
H Prussian ports were as follows : — 

H Airivaii. Sailing*. 

K Pillau and Kunigsberg . 1560 . 1552 

■ Danzig 1468 . . 1450 

^^K Memel 733 . . 730 

^^P Stettin 1765 . . 1664 

■ Now this amount of traffic, nearly 15,000 vessels yearly, it is 
" to be remembered, is only the externa! trade of the Baltic; its 

internal sliipping includes the navies of Russia. Prussia, Sweden, 
and Denmark, and all the international commerce of these 
several countries, so tliat it may safely be aflirmed that with the 
exception of the seas immediately surrounding the British Islands, 
and possibly the sea-board of the empire of China, no portion of 
the ocean is so much frequented by ships as the Baltic Sea. Of 
how much greater importance then does an accurate examination 
of these seas become to all maritime nations ! 

f The basis on which the survey of the southern shore of the 
Baltic depends is a triangulation carried over the kingdom of 

YOL. XIV. O 
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Prufttia in the years 1833-9, by the officers of ihe Prussian Royal 
Staff Corjis ; and in order not to lose the ad^-anta^e of Uie fixed 
points and beacons established in the course of the land-surver, 
the Prussian Government, at the instance of Pri>'y Councillor 
Beuth, directed the coast-survey to be proceedetl with at the 
same time, and confided its direction to Herr ron BtUe, Di- 
rector of the Royal Naval School at Danzig, assisted by Cap- 
tains Albrecht, Will, and Domcke, with his brother F. Domckc. 
In the year 1837, in consequence of Von Bille*s retirement from 
the service, the command devolved on Captain Albrecht. who 
brought the survey to a close in 1838. 

The introduction prefixed to the Atlas of views and lightbooses. 
which forms a part of this work, details very minutelv the mesas 
placed at the disposal of the suneyors, namely, small vessels and 
boats ; and the method of taking their sounding and fisin°r their 
]YOsltion, either by angles between three fixed objects on shtwe, 
or, when the third could not be seen, by an an^le and ao 
astronomical bearing ; thus very properly Iruslingr nothing to coin- 
pass bearings, so liable to error, and which, as is well known, 
deviate variously from the truth according to the direction oi \\xt 
ship's heat). The coast-line and the soundings were then laid 
down on the working scale of rr-Virir of the scale of natnre, or 3 
inches to the nautic mile nearly. — and reduced for cagraviiij; 
and published on one-fourth of the above scale, or tv Attp <" 
•^^ths of an inch to a naulic mile. The soundings extend off 
shore about 2 German or 8 English Hiih«, and are given in 
fathoms, except within the 3 fathom line, when they are marked 
in feet. 

In this manner were completed the twenty sheets of oast charts, 
and two general sailing charts, extending from near Polnngen in 
Curland, a little north of Memel, on the east, to Ribnitz, a few 
miles to the eastward of Rostock in Mecklenburg, a distancp. 
including the windings of the coast, of 600 geographic miles. 

The prevailing feature of this tract of coast is low sandhills 
and dunes, with occasionally a shingle beach of pebbles of 
granite, porphyry, ami flint, which, near Dobberan, to the west- 
ward of Rostock, are heaped up into long low hills or walls, of 
some extent. 

Tlie town of Rostock, with its lofty spire of St. Peters. 420 
feet high, stands on an eminence on the south side of the riret 
Warnow, which here expands to a width of 81H) yards, and forms 
the harbour, having 8 feel of water up to the quays. Its trade is 
chiefly in corn and wool ; and it has 160 vessels belonging to the 
pf»rt. Population, 18,500. The entrance at Warncmuude, »t 
6 miles' distance, is marked by a light 58 feet above the sea. 
Hence the coast extends, in a north-eastern direction, 25 milei 
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to Darrser Ort. a low wooded point, 3J miles t<> iLe eastward of 
which lies the Prerow Bank, having only 1 1 feet water on il. 
Darrser On is ihe nearest point of Prussia to the coast of Den- 
mark. Ivin^ only 20 miles E.S.E. of Giedser Odde, the south 
extreme of the island of Falsler, whence extends, 5 miles, in a 
south-easterly direction, the dangerous Trindelen reef, marked 
by a red buoy. The greatest depth between these shores is 1 3 
fathoms, on mud. 

From Darrser Ort the coast turns abruptly east, for 20 miles, 
to the island of Riigen. This, the larsrest of all the islands be- 
lonpng to Germany, has an area of about 320 square miles. It 
is separated from the Continent, to which it is supposed to have 
been formerly joined, by a shallow strait about one mile wide. 
The shape of this picturesque island is wry irregular, being 
deeply indented by the sea, which, combined with its internal 
lakes, forms a number of peninsulas united in the centre. Of 
these, the most remarkable is Jasmund on the north-east, con- 
nected with the main on the scjuth by a long narrow ridge of 
g-ranite and porphjTy boulders, called the Prora. This penin- 
sula is compctsed of lofty chalk cliffs of most grotesque forms, 
the highest point, called the Konigstuhl, or King's Chair, rising 
about 550 feet above the sea.* On the north-west Jasmund is 
joined by a narrow strip of sand (die Schafe) to the peninsula 
of Willow, terminating in the promontory of Arkona, marked by 
a brilliant ligrht at 203 feel above the sea. 

Riigen is a fertile island, level to the west, but rising gradually, 
to the north and north-east, into rugged chalk cliffs. The numl>er 
of cattle is considerable ; tlie fisheries producUve ; and water in 
abundance. The population is 30,000 ; and they are famed for 
their hospilnlity and kindness to shipwrecked sailors. To the 
honour of the couniry. several ancient laws are still in force re- 
specting wrecks, wliich are immediately taken charge of by 
government oflicers ; and thus the disgraceful scenes, of so common 
occurrence nearer home, are avoided. 

On the south shore of the narrow strait of Gellen, which sepa- 
rates Riijjen from the main, arc the small ports of Stralsund 
and Greifswahl. Stralsund, conspicuous by its lofty steeple of 
Si. Mary*s. is surrounded by water. It has a tolerable and safe 
harbour, with depth for vessels drawing 15 feel, but of dillicult 
access. Its trade is considerable, and il has 100 vessels belonging 
to the port; its population, 17,500. Greifswald has 60 vessels, 
with a population of 8000 persons. On the small island called 
Greifswalder Oye, at the eastern entrance of the strait, are two 



* It » to be regretted that the heigbti of all the eminence* above Ihe iea are not 
given in the Prnuian tailiiig-clwrto. 
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lights, at an elevation of 90 feet above the sea, to mark the 
channel. 

From Arkona to Jershoft, a distance of 108^ ge<^raphic 
miles, the coast forms a baj 3 miles deep^ including liie ports of 
Wolgast, Stettin, and Swinemiinde. The depth of water in the 
western half of this bay does not exceed 15 fathoms; in the 
eastern half it reaches to 30 fathoms. At 18 miles N.N.E. of 
Swinemiinde lies the Oder Bank, an extensive flat of 5 and 6 
fathoms, but having in one spot only 17 feet. A little without this 
bay, and half-way between the islands of Riigen and Bornholm, 
lies the extremely dangerous shoal called the Adler's Grund, 
with only 14 feet water ; it is distant 33j^ miles in an £. ^ S. direc- 
tion from Arkona light. Mariners should be specially on their 
guard against these two dangers, which ought to be marked by 
large beacon-buoys, if not by light vessels. 

Stettin, one of the most flourishing commercial towns, and one 
of the strongest fortresses in the Prussian monarchy, stands on an 
eminence on the left bank of the Oder. Its population is 35,000; 
and its trade considerable, 1765 vessels having entered during 
the year 1843, and 1664 cleared outwards. Ships are built here, 
and anchors manufactured for all the Prussian marine. Here is 
also an observatory and a school of navigation. 

The Oder, rising on the frontiers of Moravia and Gallida, 
bathes the walls of Breslau and Frankfort, receives many tri- 
butaries, and after a general north > north-west course of 350 geo- 
graphic miles, flows past Stettin, where it divides into four 
branches, which discharge themselves into a large lake called the 
Grosse HafF; this again communicates with the Baltic by three 
chaniicls, which form the two level wooded islands of Usedom 
and WoUin. 

The Stettiner Haff, one of those remarkable shallow fresh- 
water lakes which line this coast, has an area of 180 square miles; 
in the eastern half the general depth is about 18 feet, and it is 
here that the passage lies from Stettin to the sea at Swinemiinde, 
a distance of 39 miles by an intricate navigation, but carrying a 
depth of 12 feet water throughout. 

Swinemiinde is a small town, of 4000 inhabitants, but impor- 
tant from its situation at the mouth of the Swine. Since the year 
1817 the harbour has been much ipiproved by removing the bar 
and running out piers, which have secured a depth of 21 feet up 
to the town ; there is a light on the eastern jetty head. 

At Jershoft the cliffs are about 70 feet high, and here is exhi- 
bited a revolving light 165 feet above the sea, visible from 18 to 
20 miles in clear weather. The coast from this point convexes 
to the northward for 66 miles as far as Rixboft, a cliff 1 70 feet 
high, and the northernmost point of Prussian Pomerania. At 
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RainkaU about 25 miles to ihe eastward of Jersfaoft, between 
the Gardener and Leba Sec, tlie hills rise to a height of 360 feet. 
From Rixhoftlhe land turns abruptly to the south-east and forms 
an extraordinary ton|2;ue of low sand. 18 miles Jong by \ mile 
broad, tcrminalino: in the well known Helaof Danzig, marked by 
a revolving light 130 f*»el high. 

Rixhufl and Cape T3riisler Orth are the boundaries r^f llie gulf 
bay of Uanzig;, 33 miles deep and 100 miles in circuil. At its 
outer part this bay has a depth of water of GO fathoms, gradually 
decreasing to 30 fathoms, which it preserves t<» within less than ■ 

4 miles of the bcaih in iLe very bight of the bay, and, yet more I 
singular, to within half a mile of Hcla Piiint, which, therefore, 
although its surface is barely a few feet above the water, rises 
almost precipitously from a depth of 200 feet — ihus having the 
steep sides and ridgc-like form which characterize the North Sea — 
banks: here, however, it will be remembered, there is no stream I 
or tide. 

Danzig, or Gdansk, a firsl-class fortress, and the chief port of 
Prussia, stands on the left or south bank of the V^istnla or 
VVcichsel, alxiut 3^ miles from its outlet at VVeichscImiinde, in 
the south-west corner of the Gulf. This is the well-known great 
mart of Prussian trade in corn, wool, timber, flax, ami licmp. 
The exports of wheal are greater than from any other port in the 
World; and in 1843 not less than 1470 vessels arrived, and as 
many deparleil. from the jK>rl, one-ihird ofwhicli, or 575. were 
bound to Great Britain. Here arc yards and slips for building, 
a royal schof>I of navigation, and an observatory. Population, 
65.000. 

The Vistula, Wisla (Polish), Weichsel (German), one t»f the 
chief European rivers, and the principal river of Poland, rises at 
the northern foot of the Carpathian mountains near the frontier of 
Bohemia and Gallic ia, and not far fri»m the sources of the Oder. 
It flows by the ancient capital Cracow, Warsaw, and Thorn, and 
after a course of 500 miles in a general north direction, during 
which it receives numerous tributaries, including the Bug, its mnin 
branch passes Danzig and falls into the B:dtic at Weichsel miinde. 
The Vistula bec*-)mes navigable by large barges at Cracow, 430 
miles from the sea, and it is the great channel for the conveyance 
of the pHKluctions of Poland to the Bailie. 

At '20 miles U* the eastward of Danzig commences another of 
those rciiiarkable physical features so peculiar to this coast» the 
Friache Haff, a shallow fresh-water lake, its depth in no part (we 
learn from the chart before us) exceeding 12 feel, and only sepa- 
rated from the sea by a narrow, low, sandy ridge or weArt/wy, 
38 miles long by less than I mile broad The extreme h^ngth 
oi this haff from Elbing on the south west tu the mouth of the 
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Pregel, near Konigsberg, in the north-east> is 50 miles, and its 
average width 5 miles» comprising an area of 250 geographic 
miles. Al the norlh-eastern extremity of the ncbrung is on 
opening to the sea by a narrow strait or gat, 12 feet deep and 
half a mUe wide, which is said to have been formed by an inun- 
dation of the haff in the beginning of the sixteenth century ; on 
its opposite or north-eastern side stands the modern town and 
harbour uf Pillau, which, owing to the shallowness of the haff, 
thus becomes the port of Konigsberg. about 2*2 miles to the east- 
ward, and Elbing 35 miles to the south-west, both within the 
lake. At this thriving little port, with 4000 inhabitants, vessels 
of heavy burden unload or lighten of a part of their cargoes. In 
the year 1843, 1560 ships entered, and 1552 sailed, including 
those for Llbing and other places on the haff: 430 of these were 
British. 

Konigsberg, the capital of Prussia Proper, with a popula* 
tion of u])wards of 65,000, is situated on the small river Pregcl, ^^ 
which fulls into the north-eastern angle of the Friscbc HafT, about ^M 
4 miles below the city. Its chief trade is in corn, hemp, and 
flax. Mere is a university and an observatory, which latterly 
has attained deserved celebrity from the astronomical observa- 
tions of Professor Bessel. The port of Elbing, with its 25,000 
inhabitants, and a flourishing trade, Frauenberg, the burial-place 
of Copernicus, and Braunsberg, with a papulation of 10,000, lie i 
on the southern shore of this haff. 

It is on tlie sea-shore of this long narrow nehrung, and along 
the coast as far as Cape Briistcr Orth, that amber is found in such 
large quanlilies. It is a royal monopoly, and the beach strictly 
watched to save pilfering. Much of it is obtained from digging 
the ground at some distance from the sea. as well as that thrown 
up by the waves, and cs]x;cia11y at Gross Hubenicken, about 
4 miles south of Cape Briister Orlh. 

From this Cape, where are two fixed lights, the higher 143 feet 
above the sea, the coast trends east fur 18 miles to Cranz, whence 
begins a third, and tlie largest, of these remurkablc low, narrow, 
sandy tontjues or tiL^hrungs, which sej)arale8 another large fresh- 
water lake, called the Curische Haff, from the sea. It extends 
in a N E. by N. direction to Mcmel, a distance of 52 miles in 
length, by IJ^ mile in average breadth; this strip of land is 
almost entirely destitute of vegetation, but has a few hamleta on 
it. The Curische Haff is about 53 miles bmg, with an average 
width of 9 miles, and contains an area of 470 geographic sijuarc 
miles; it is shallow, the bottom is very irregular, and the 
navigation precarious. It receives the waters of the three small 
streams, Dange, Minge, and Memel. Labiau, with 3000 inha- 
bitants, on its south shore, is the only place of any importance on 
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its banks. At its north-eastern extreme it is connected with the 
sea by Memel Deeps, a passage about 300 yards w'ulc, and ] 2 feet 
deep ; ibis forms the anchorage and port of Memel, which stands 
on its eastern shore. 

Perhaps the most singular feature connected with these large 
fresh-waler lakes is the rapid descent of the bank almost imme- 
diately outside the low sand ridge which separates them from the 
sea. For many miles into the interior of this part of Prussia the 
country is quite flat, and this level it preserves lo the nehrung or 
sand-ridge> when it abruptly falls (in the biffht of the Ciulf of 
Danzig, for instance) 10 fathoms at I mile, 20 fathoms at 2 miles, 
and U> 40 fathoms at only 5 miles ofT-shore; and the same remark 
holds good off the northern part of the Curische HafT. 

It is difficull to imagine a ridge of sand similar to these 
nehrungs ; but to those acquainted with the eastern coast of Eng- 
land, if they could picture to themselves the low sandy point of 
Landguard in Suffolk, extending from Harwich lo Yarmouth, al a 
distance of from 10 to 20 miles ofT-shore, or the sands which line 
the coast of Norfolk permanently raised above water, it would 
give some notion of the Curische nehrung in its extent of 
50 miles. 

Memel, the most northern town in the Prussian dominions, 
situated at the north-eastern extremity of the Haff. has atiout 
9000 inhabitants, and is the central point of the Baltic timber 
trade, the produce of the forests of Lithuania. The arrivals in its 
port, in 1843, were 733 ships of 13'2,000 tons burthen, of which 
about 70 vessels were British, The channel into the harbour is 
buoyed, and has on its north-eastern side a light at 98 feet above 
the sea. At 12 miles further north wc reach the Russian frontier 
at Polangen. 

Such, then, is the description of GOO miles of the sea-coast of 
Prussia, in which we may seem to have entered inlo far too much 
detail; but when we remember tliat it is only now for the first 
time we have an accurate delineation of this coast — that its head- 
lands, harbours, and remarkable haffs are only now correctly repre- 
sented — we may perhaps be pardoned for a desire to enrich our 
Journal with accurate geographic data which are not lo be found 
elsewhere. A few words on the nature of the survey, and on the 
peculiar features of the Baltic Sea, will close our notice. 

The Baltic is an internal, or meililerranean sea, of very irre- 
gular figure, which occupies, as it were, the centre of northern 
Europe : from Swincmiinde, at the entrance of the Steltiner Haff, 
about the most southern point, to Torneo, in the north, its length 
is 770 geographic miles; while its width, from Karlscrona to 
■ Memelj is not less than 180 miles. Its whole area^ including the 
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^utr, is ftlxiut 1^5,000 B(|uarc miles ideographic, or little less tbaa 
the North Sea, which may he taken in round numbers at 150.0C»()j 
squiire miles. But the basin of this sea — that is, the suiCace i 
drains — is of vast extent. On the south, as we have seen, it receive 
by the Odor and Vistula the drainag-e of couniries on the frontie 
oi Bohemia imd Gallicia. upwards of 300 miles direct dislamc 
from its shores. On the east the DUna and the Niemcn extendi 
nearly an equal distance; while round the Gulfs of Finland aod] 
Bothnia the watersheil is obout half this distance from its shores; 
from the latter innumerable mountain torrents rush into the sea, 
which altogether is said to receive the waters of 25') streams. Its 
basin thus a]>pears to bo nearly as extensive as that of the Blat^k 
Sea. and may he tal^en roughly ai 550.000 square miles — bctweea 
four and five limes the area of the Baltic, or more than one-fifth 
of die surface of Europe. 

This ({uantily of fresh water naturally decreases the saltness < 
the Baltic, which is found to be in the propi^rtion of *J0 to 75 
of the same quantity of water in the North Sea, Its cximpa 
tively small depth may also be partly attributed to the same can 
as the rains bring down large quantities of detritus, which is gra- 
dually spread over its bed. In no part of the southern ptirtions 
ol the Baltic, as far as the parallel of Memeb does the depth 
exceed 50 fathoms, while to the westward of Bornholm it ne>"€ 
reaches 30 fathoms. In the more northern parts it deepens I 
100 and 120 fathoms. 

This brackish state of the water, its liule depth and want o(^ 
tide, will account for its shores and straits being covered will|^| 
ice for four months of the year, which is a great interruption lO^^ 
naWgation. Yet, although the Baltic has no tides, it is suhjcci to 
perio<hcal risings ni the waters to the extent of 2 and 3 feel, which 
is attribulod by Schultcn to the changes in the atmosphere, similar 
to the seiches on the Lake of Geneva. But this phenomenon has 
hardly yet been ex]>laiiied in a satisfactory manner.* ^_ 

The book of views. &c. forming part of the See-Atlas^ hot^ 
for a i'r(>iais])icce a sheet of the various lighthouses along the 
coast, admirably engraved, and so grouped as to form quite ^H 
pretty picture. The vicvys ore chiefly taken by Captain Will, a^l 
di^itances of 8 and 16 miles off-shore, and are very characteristic 
of the low line of coast, where a town is known by the sails of the 

* Might we vcnliire to lugi^t thai. a« far u th« touthcru thom of the Daltie r&o, 
tend, it woiiKl form a Bt pemtant tu thli beautiful survry. it iXiv Pfutsian officen woull 
carry n wvici of level*, ami plar,« well-defiited marks Ht the walwr-tevel along tome { 
their cUffi. Tlie isle »f ItUgen at Arkuna, Jenboft, Hixhofi, aiid Cape Uroster OrtJt 
would Mem to ofter exct'llcnt ijwU for such a work. A few years' accurate obterra 
lioiit, ill concert witJi good meteorological datn, would, we ilonht not, coon throw i 
Irglil un theM |wrtodic«J rUingi of the Baltic. 
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windmills and the steeples i>f ihr churclies rising in the horizon 
from the sea when no land is visible. Before the publication is 
complete we hope to see Iwlh ligblbouses and views transferred to 
the charts iheinselves, where ibcy would be far more useful.* 
Special plans, loo, of the different ports, as Stettin, Danzig, Fillau, 
and Mexnel, on a very much larger scale than the coast charts, 
with brief saiiinp: directions annexed, might with great advantage 
be inserted in the blank spaces. A chart should if possible 
contain everything that the mariner may require without having 
occasion to turn to a second document. 

The soundings laid down in the sailing charts arc, wc presume, 
merely temporary tracks tdl more leisure can be afforded for a 
thorough close and svstematic sounding of this sea, which abso- 
lutely demands it; when, for instance, we meet with a Middle 
Bank such as that between Oland and Rixhoft, with only 7 
fathoms* water in one spot, at a distance of 50 miles from the 
nearest land, it is not enougli to leave such a space of shoal water, 
upwards of 10 miles square, with but a sin2;le track of sounding 
over it. Did such a bank exist in the middle of the North Sea, not 
a cablets length of it in any direction would be allowed to escape 
without a cast of the leati upon it. In deep water such close 
si>tinding is hard!y requisite; but we see here blank spaces up- 
wards of 40 miles square, and within t20 miles of the Prussian 
coast at Briister Orth without a single sounding ! This is not safe, 
nor is it just towards sailors. From some experience in coast and 
deep sea sounding, we would venture to recommend, as far as pos- 
sible, to sound in lines or sections at right angles to the coast — 
such a mode of sounding is far more likely to detect shoals or 
irregularities in the b<»ttom of the sea than any other, as they 
usually assume a direction parallel to the shore, and always so 
in a lide's-wav. We are aware that lliis plan is difficult in a 
sailing vessel, but with attention much may be done. Let us ht»])e 
that when these charts are finisheil, the rest of this sea, so impor- 
tant to mariners, may be thoroughly examined in a steiimer, 
which will be found a more efficient and a far more economical 
mode of surveying than in a sailing vessel, and will do more than 
double the work. Better practice tor the young cadets at the naval 
school at Danzig can hardly be imagined ; and their emj)loyment 
in the survey already before us is a proof that they arc deserving 
of such encouragement. 

We may also, perliaps, be permitted to suggest the employ- 
ment of a small vessel with a taunt mast, say 100 feet, as a 
stationary beacon, and lliat her position be once carefully fixed 

* Aj, for iiutonce, in the DiLiiish cbaxt of the Skoggerrak luitl other beautiful chjuis, 
for which the Geu^rtiphical SociPt]r is indrhted tu ils indeHitigabJe hoiiurary member 
Cuptaiii Zahrtmann, of the Danish lluyal Navy, uiid Hydnigrapher. 
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either by angles from the shore or by asUonomical obsennuoia 
— and then, that the sounding vessel describe a circle round her 
of about 9 miles diameter, keeping within the limit of the hori- 
zon, and measuring the distance from the pivot vessel with the 
Rochon, or micrometer telescope. This method is simply expe- 
ditioiu, and far more correct than continually fixing one's posi- 
tion at hazard by astronomical obsen*ation in a climate where 
refraction plays such tricks that it is difficult to measure aoommoa 
altitude of the sun within some miles. In proof of this, hear what 
the Prussian surveyors say themselves : — 

* At each observation the inclination of the horizon towards the visiUe 
horizon was ascertained by means of the dip-sector after a due series of 
observations, and taken into account. There was a constant differeace 
between the dip taken by observation tod that given in the tables ; the 
former was generally less, and upon some of the early voyages there wu 
even a difierence of '7 minutes \ Had this instrument failed* all obser- 
vations on the altitude of the sun would have been liable to mistake, 
which by its use was remedied.* — p. 9. 

A doubtful remedy, we fear; however, there was no alternative: 
yet we must take warning by it to be careful how we trust to 
meridian altitudes of the sun in these seas, and would recommend 
the navigator to depend more upon latitude by the mean of several 
stars by night, when the atmosphere is less troubled.* 

We are glad to see that the deep-water soundings are given In 
fathoms, and not, as we have lately seen elsewhere, in feet or 
metres. Why should not all nations agree in the use of the 
fathom for recording deep-water soundings? Charts should 
speak a universal language ; the fathom is a measure which all 
have : — the French have their toise, the Spaniards and Portu- 
^acse their braza, the Germans iheirjaden, the Dutch vademt the 
Danes and Norwegians Xhefavne^ and the Swedes the famn ; all 
pretty nearly the same measure : then why puzzle ourselves with 
the French pied^ or indeed mttre; or the Dutch palmen of 4 
inches, to measure the depths of the ocean ? 

We rejoice, too, to see that magnetic compasses and ' magnetic 
bearings are given on the charts. This is as it should be ; the 
use of true meridian compasses and true bearings, &c., is both un- 
seamanlike and puzzling; all should be magnetic. What does 

* Captain W. F. W. Owen found on one occasion, in obwrring a star'i altitude, a 
change of 4' in the place of the sea-horizon, within the tropi(», soon after «un«et. Hr. 
Fislier observed a variation in the place of the horizon of 18' iu the arctic i^om. In 
•ummer the ice-horizon was elevated, not depressed ; in the winter it was depressed 
several minutes. (^Appendix to Capt. Parry*a ff^aje in 1821-3, p. 187). — A tu>le for 
correcting the apparent place of the sea-horizon for the difference of temperature of the 
sea and the air, according to the height of the eyes, would be useful; but there are 
scarcely any data for the construction of such a table, and the theory itself appear* 
not to be complcle— /?a/jtfr** Practice of Navigation, 2nd Edit., p. 40. Axi excellent 
and tlioroughly practical work. 
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sturdy Danziger who runs a cargo of timber or com to the 

laznes. or the equally hardy collier from Newcaslle, who carries 

(cargo of ci>als to Slettin, know of the true meridian? and yet it 

f for persons of this class that charts and Hailing- directions must 

^d ought to he prepared. All finely-dotted outlines of shoals, 

small figures and faint impressions of soundings which hx)k 

Ellyin the closet, all true meridian compasses ami bearings, are 

Ik the veriest mockery lo the sailor, who, perhaps, in a pale of 

ad is often obliged lo lay off his track by night, probably by the 

^ht of a half-trimmed lamp ! Charts and sailing direcii(ms 

nt be L(x> dear, brief, plain, and practical, and such as a sailor 

, the hour of need may turn to with confidence. And such, we 

b\ assured, will be the sailing directions for the Baltic Sea — a 

companion to the charts before us, and both worthy of the 

[>vcrnment under whose fostering care they are publislied, and 

honour to the countrymen of a Hitter and a Flumboldl. 



. — Report on an Exploration of the Country lying betu'ceii the Mis- 
souri River and the Rocky Mountains on the line of tlie Kanzas 
and ilie Great Platte Rivers. By Lieut. J. C. Fremont, of the 
Corps of Topographical Engineers. Washington. Printed 
by order of the United States" Senate. 1843. Communicated 
by Thomas Falconer, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn. 

* HIS survev includes a considerable district between 39** and 43" 
lat., and 9G° and 111" longitude VV. It was undertaken by 
the order of the Government of the United States, with the ulti- 
Bate object of erecting Torts for the protection of traders across 
he country lying between the stale of Missouri and the Pacific 
Icean. The work of ihe expedition commenced at Choteau's 
iding-pjsl. on the right bank of the Kanzas, and ten miles 
ove its mouth, iu long. 94" 39' 10" W., and lat. 39* 5' 57" N. : 
be elevation above the sea at this point being 700 feet. The 
instruments carried, — unfortunately only part of the distance. — 
were a circle and sextant of Gam bey of Paris, a sextant of Trough- 
ion, two chronometers and barometers. One of the chronometers 
became useless; and it is to be regretted that Lieutenant Fremont 
did not himself occasionally rate the one he carried with him. 
The rating of a watch-dealer at New Vork may he perfectly 
correct, but no traveller wishing to determine correctly the longi- 
tude of places by such an instrument could entirely depend on 
the rale at starting. The survey of Mr. Schomburgk in Guayana 
is an example to all travellers of attention to accuracy in this 
respect, and of what they can accomplish, in the midst of great 
difficulties, by care and habitual correctness. The parly were 
Bdly under weigh to the west on the lOth of June, 1843, taking 
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the coune of the Kansas river. On the 26th they reached the 
Platte rrrer, called bj the Indians the Nebraska, or shallow 
rirer, at the distance of about 328 miles from the month of tliB 
Kamas: 99* 17' 47" long. W., and 4^ 4V 06" lat, and at 
eieraiioo of 2000 feet above the sea. On the 2nd of Jnlj tbej 
came to the foAs of the Platte. The southern stream above tke 
joDction IS 450 feet wide, and 12 to 20 inches deep, and the 
Dorthem 22o0 feet wide, and somewhat deeper. The breadth d 
the river below the joncticm is 5350 feet. At this point the pro- 
jection of the map wluch accompanies the journal commenoo^ 
and :s carried to the head-waters of several great rivers which tike 
their rise in the Rocky Mountains. The party proceeded along 
the south fork to Vrains Fort, which thev reached on the 10th df 
Julv. The river at this point was clear, not unlike a moantaio 
stream, and its elevation above the sea 54C0 feet. From Vrum 
Fi*rt ihe rviute was to the X.W., over a sandy district in whidi 
n:rti' aU>unded. The north fork of the Platte was reached at 
Fort Laramie. Lieutenant Fremont gives some interesting inibr- 
maiion oi the su«e of the Indian tribes in this part of the coanuj. 
They appear to be ensraged in continual warfare, to be occupied 
in plundering each other, and to hear a deadly enmity to the 
whites, whom they do not fail to attack when the opportunity k 
favourable, and revenge or the desire of plunder excites them; 
circumstances which greatly contribute to the rapid diminution of 
their number. The winters at Fort Laramie are remarkably 
mild for the latitude, but rainy weather is ven* frequent, and ibe 
place is celebrated for strong winds, the prevalent one being W. 
An E. wind in aummer^ and a S. wind in winter, bring rain. 
AKmt 10 miles from the fort they came to the ** warm spring," 
whith gushes with considerable noise and force from a fussilifer- 
ous limestone rock. In this neighbourhood Lieut. F. recommends 
the establishment of a fort by which the road to the Or^on would 
l>e protected, and the most troublesome Indian tribes kept in 
ihock. Here there was a marked change in the country they 
wero traversing : eastward there was au absence of timber, and an 
immense expanse of prairie — westward the region was sandy and 
sterile. At the Red Buttes the country presented a remarkably 
nakcil appearance, July 30. they visited *• Hot Spring Gate,'* 
where the Platte passes through a ridge of white and calcareous 
sandstone. The ^-ater of a spring here is almost boiling hot, and 
gu»hes from ihe nick in a fine bold spring about 10 feet above 
the river tpp. 52. 73). On the 7th of Augrust they reached the 
' St>uth Pass." 

*■ It is ditBcuU for me,' says Lieut. F., 'to fix positively the breadth 
of this pass. From the broken ground where it- commences at the foot 
of the Wind River chain, the new to the S.E. is over a champsign 
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lunlry, broken at the distance of 19 miles by the Table Rt>ck> which, 
'vith the other isolated hills in its vicinity> seems to stand on a compara- 
tive plain. This 1 judged to be iis termination, the ridge recovering 
its rugged character with the Table Rock. It in no manner resembles 
the places to which the term ** pass " is commonly applied — nothing of 
the gorge-hke character and winding accents of the Allegttny passes in 
the LFiiited States — nothing of the Great St. Bernard and Simplon passes 
in Europe. Ap|irouchiiig ii from the mouth of the Sweet Water, a sandy 
plHin, 120 miles lung, conducts by a gradual aud regular ascent to the 
sanimic, about 7000 feet above the sea ; and tlie traveller, without being 
reminded of any change, suddenly tinda himself on the waters which 
flow to the Pacific Ocean. By the route we had travelled the dis- 
tance from Fort Laramie is 320 miles, or 950 from the mouth of the 
Kanzas.' 

Eight miles from the pass ihey came to '* LiUle Sandy," one 
of the tributaries <if the Colorado runninj; into the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. The barometer was injured, but in an excursion to a 
point ct>nsidered lo be the most lofty of the Wind River chain, 
the height was estimated at 13,570 feet above the sea : — 

* The day was sunuy and bright, but a slight shining mist interfered 
with our view of the surrounding country. On one side we overlooked 
innumerable lakes and strcnm», the spring (sources) of the Colorado of 
the Gulf of Cahfornia; and on the other was the Wind River Valley, 
■where were the heads of the Yellow-Stone branch uf the Missouri: fur 
to the north we could just discover the snowy heads of the Trois Tcto/ts^ 
where were the sources of the Missouri and Columbia rivers ; and at 
the southern extremity of the ridge the peaks were plainly visible among 
which are some of the springs of the Nebraska or Platte river. Around 
us the whole scene had one main striking feature, which was that of a 
terrible ajnyuUion.' 

The parly endeavoured to return in a boat by the Platte river, 
but it was t(X) shallow lo permit them. Tliey met however with 
an accident from the force of the current, their boat being upset, 
and many of their MS. (»bservations lost. At the end of August 
ihe Platte river was very low, exbibiling a mere line of water 
amonp^ sand-bars. The island at tlie junction of the two streams 
of the Platte, called Grand Island, is 52 miles long, with an 
average breadth of a mile and three-quarters, and iLe soil excel- 
lent. On the 'lAxh. tliey reached the Loup Fork of the Platte, 
and forded it where the stream was 430 yards broad; ihe current 
being swift and clear, and differing from the Platte in this respect, 
which is yellow. On the J 7th of October they arrived again al 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

The Report is accompanied with a lon^? list of plants, which 
were collected on the route. The geological information which 
it contains is very scanty and imperfect. Copies ot the original 
astronomical observations are given, with ibe results. — a very 
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meritorious proceeding. The meteorological tables extend over 
only a part of the joumej. 

A short period will, no doubt, produce mach additional infonnk- 
tion of these districts ; but it cannot be forgotten that all jcranieji 
in this part of the world are accompanied with great pnvatioDi; 
that the carriage of instruments is painful and laborious ; the hett 
of the climate oppressive ; and that a separation from companions, 
though often unavoidable, is an event of constant danger. 

The following are some of the principal points at whidi liest 
F. made ohsen'ations for latitude and longitude, referred to the 
meridian of Greenwich : — 

St Louis, Col. Brant's house 

Choteau's trading-post 

Junction of the N. and S. forks of 

the Platte River 
St. Vrains Fort .... 
Fort Laramie .... 
Highest peak of the Wind Riverl 

Mountains, lietwecn . j 

Missouri River — mouth of the River 

Kansas . . . 39 06 03 94 32 54 
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in. — Commerce of the Prairies, or the Journal of a SaxtaFe 
Trodery during eight Expeditions across the Great Weston 
Prairies^ and a Residence of nearly Nine Years in Northern 
Mexico. lUustrated vrith Maps and Engravings, By Josiah 
Ort^. 2 vob. New Vorh, 1844. Communicated by Tho- 
mas Falkoner. Esq., of Lincoln*s Inn. 

This work gives much information respecting Santa Fe and the 
district of New ^f exico in its neighbourhood. The greater portion 
of it is occupio<l with particulars of the journeys made over the 
vast unsettled regions lying between the Mississippi and the Rio 
Grande del Norte, and of the trade between the United Sutes 
and Now Mexico, but it contains many interesting geogra|^cal 
facts which desene notice. 

Mr. Ctregg states, that the only paper found in the archives of 
Santa Fo giving any information of the settlement of New Mexico, 
is a memorial of Don Juan de Onate, a citizen of Zacatecas, 
dated September 21, 1595. It asks permission of the viceroy to 
establish a colony on the Rio del Norte, in the country already 
known by the name of New Mexico. From the memorial it 
ap]>oars that an adventurer, Francisco de Leyva Bonillo, with 
•tune followers, had previously entered the province without per- 
mission, whom Onate was authorised to arrest and punish. Mis- 
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sionaries are said to have visited it in 1581; and there is a tradi- 
tion that the first settlement — perhai>s that of Bonillo — was made 
Ln 1583. 

The public archives of Santa Fe contain the journal of Don 
Antonio de Otermin, relating; a remarkable conspiracy amoncf the 
native tribes to massacre the Spanish population on the I3ih of 
August, 1^80. Information of the conspiracy was obtainedj but 
the Spaniards were attacke<t. and the governor and tbe surviving 
Spaniards were compelled to retreat to Paso del Norte. In the 
following year Don Diego de Vaigas Zapata commenced tbe 
reconquest of the country. The war lasted ten years. In 1688 
Don Pedro Petrir de Cruzate entered the province, and reduced 
the Pueblo of Zia, which was distinguished for its brave and 
obstinate resistance. In 1698, after the c<»mplele subjugation of 
the country, another outbreak occurre<l, which was soon put down. 
This was the last resistance exhibited by the natives lo the domi- 
nion of the Spaniar<ls. 

New Mexico is bounded to the north and east by the territory 
of the United Slates, on the south by Texas and the depart- 
ment of Chihuahua, and on the west by Upper California. It is 
surrounded by chains of mountains and prairie wilds, and in the 
direction of Chihuahua is separatetl from the Mexican settlements 
of that department by an unpeopled desert of nearly 200 miles. 
There ia not a single navigable stream in New Mexico. The 
Rio del Norte is so shallow for the greater part of the year that 
Indian canoes can scarcely float on it, and the navigation is inter- 
rupted by shoals for more than 1000 miles below Santa Fe. 
Opposite to Taos it runs for 15 miles pent up in a deep cafwrtt 
through which it passes in a rapid tiirrent. 

Santa Fe [de San Francisco] occupies the site of an Indian 
village, and is situated 12 or 15 miles K. of the Rio del Norte, 
on a small stream, which joins the river about *J0 mdes to the S.W. 
The population little exceeds 3000; but with that of the neigh- 
bouring villaijes. amounts to GOOO. Various observations place 
the town in 35° 41' N. bit,, or a degree S. of where it is placed in 
nearly all maps; and the longitude is alx)ut 106° W. of Green- 
wich. The highest peak of the mountain, 10 miles N.E. of the 
town, is calculated to be 5000 feet above the plain below, and is 
always covered with snow. 

The settlements in the valley of Taos — for there is no distinct 
village of that name — include several villages, the chief of which 
are Fernandez and Los Ranchos. Tbe name is taken from the 
Taosa tribe of Indians. No part of New Mexico equals this 
valley in the excellence of the soil, its produce, or appearance. 

The climate of the country is very agreeable. The rainy sea- 
son is from July to October. 
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The whole population of New Mexico is estimated as follows: 
— Spanish, 70.000 ; white Creoles. 1,000; Mestizoes, or xnixnl 
Creoles, 59.000; and Pueblos, 10,000. 

At a place called Ccrrillos, and in the mountains of Sandia, at 
Abiquiu. Picuris. and Embudo, washing for gold has been prt> 
duciive; but most of the placercs have been of late neglected, im 
account of the state of the country. 

On the table-land between the Rio del Norte and Pecos are 
some considerable salt lakes : the largest 5 or 6 miles in drccni- 
ference. 

There are several warm springs in the country. Gypsuin 
alKiunds. On the borders of the mcnas, or table-land, beautiful 
specimens of petrified trees have been found. 

Mr. Gregg states that the Mora is the last of the branches iff 
ihe Canadian river on the route to San Miguel. From thence tit 
the Gallinas river the road stretches over an elevated plain on- 
obstrucled by imy mountainous ridge. Twenty miles from the 
Gallinas i* the town of San Miguel, in the fertile valley of die 
Pecos, and 50 miles S.E. of Santa Fe. 

The great table-land of New Mexico, called by Mr. Falconer 
(Journal of the Rijyal Geographical Society, vol. xiii., p. 213) the 
Grand Prairie, Mr. Gregg says, is known among the ]>eople of 
New Mexico by the name of the Llano Estacailo. This remark- 
able elevation is, he adds, bounded on the N. by the Canadian 
river, extends E. to near the b4)undary of the United Stales. auJ 
S. to the sources of the Trinity, Brazos, and the Colorado rivei 
This southern boundary is not quite accunile, unless the twi 
plateaux or steppes below it are treated as continuations of il 
He mentions that the Red River rises in the Llano EsLacado, am 
has no mountainous elevation at its source, according to the reports'' 
<if traders and hunters. Mr. Falconer thought that his part; 
missed the main siream of the river (Journal of the Royal G 
graphical Society, vol. xiii., p. *il2); but according to this account 
the river called by the Mexicans the Rio Escaravedra was the 
Retl River, which they must have followed to its terminatitm i; 
this great plam, and were therefore the first travellers known 
have reached it. 

For other particulars relating to this country the work of Mr 
Gregg may be referred to. It gives a very lively and, without 
doubt, a very faithful account of his travels in these regions 
a large part of the country visited by him, and of the Indi; 
tribes in it, there has been no previous notice. A map accom- 
panics the work, and adds many new particulars to our knowled^ 
of a country still very imperfectly explored. It does not profei 
to be an accurate map, and il may be doubted if it is correct i 
representing the Laguna CVdorada. and the stream of Paraji) 
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to communicate with the Crmadian river, instead of with the river 
Fecos. 

Mr. Gre^ has given many particulars of the road from Santa 
F^ to the city of Aifuas Calientos. One very remarkable point 
on ihe road he thus describes : — 

* After leaving El Paso our road branched off at an angle about two 
points to the westward of the Rio del Norte — the city of Chihuahua 
being eituntcd nearly 100 milea to the west of it. At the distance of 
about 30 miles we reached Los Mtfdanos (the Arenales), a stupendous 
ledge of sand-hills, across which the rood passes for about six miles. 
As teanis are never ahle to haul the loaded waggons over tliib region of 
loose sand, we engaged an atujo of mules at El Paso, upon which to 
convey our goods across. These Mtklauos consist of huge hUlocks and 
ridges of pure sand, in many places [almost entirely] without a vestige 
of vegetation. Through the lowest gaps between the hilU the road 
winds its way. What renders this portion of the route more unpleasant 
aud fatiguing is the great scarcity of water. All that is to be found on 
the road, for the distance of more than 60 miles after leaving El Pasuj 
coDsists of two fetid springs, or pools, whose water is only rendered 
tolerable by necessity.' 

At Lake Patos, a few miles beyond the Medanos, water is 
always to be found. When Mr. Falconer crossed the Arenales, 
the waggons accompanied the party ; but the six miles occupied 
nearly two days. 
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IV. — Tfie History of Oregon and California, and the other Terri* 
tories on the North- West Coast of North America, accompanied 
by a Geographical VieivandMap of those Coitntrics^and a num- 
ber of documents as proofs and ilhtstrations of the History. Ry 
Robert Greenhaw, Librarian of the Department of Slate of the 
United Slates. Boston, 1844. Oimmunicated by Thomas 
Falconer, Est|., of Lincoln's Inn. 

The political boundaries of countries are, no doubt, a material 
part of descriptive geography, but the subject discussed by Mr, 
Greenhow being at this time one of controversy between the 
British G4nemment and tbe United Slates, it would compromise 
the scientific character of this Journal to eri^roge in a discussion of 
its mcriis. It is sufHcient to state that the boundary claimed by 
the United States depends chiefly on its purchase of L*misiana 
from France in 1803, and its treaty with Spain in 1819. This 
treaty of purchase, tJiougli it c*inlains mnny vcTy important ex- 
pressions affecting any judgment that can be n^ade on the question 
at issue, is not printed in this work. In a grant, however, respect- 
ing Louisiana, made to M. Crox;it by Louis XIV., this province 
is stated to be bounded on the west by New Mexico^ and iu>t by 
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the sea; and Mr. Grcenhow admits (p. 283) that " we are forced. 
to regard iLc boundaries indicated by nature, namely, the high- 
lands separating the waters of the Mississippi from those ilowing 
into the Pacific, or the Californian Gulf, as the true westi 
boundaries uf the Louisiana ceded to the United Slates by Fiance 
m 1803/' 

M. Duflot de Mofras, whose g^rcat work on California is in lh« 
course of publication by the French Government, has lately pub- 
lished at Paris an essay on the Oregon^ containing ibe followi 
remarkable passage : — 

* Dans une carte gravtfe en 1*75*7 et annext^ aux MtrmoireB dea Com* 
miesairea des Roia de France et d'Angleterre en AmtJrique, on pent 
constater que )a NouveUc France en Anitfrique s'iftendait jiisqu'i la 
mcr Piicifiquc, et I'tn y trouve ji la cfiie ouest de l"Amt?riquc, »ou» " 
46°, une grancie riviere tract^e dans iiue direction exactcment conforme 
ccllc du Riu Culumbia. Cettc pDriicuIarite ii*a d'aillours rtcn quedoni 
surprendre puisqu'h partir de 1711 jusqu'en 1 754 les capitainci' 
generaux de la Nuuvelle France dirigereni de nombreiisea eipAiiUonB 
au coucluint du Canada^ et qu'aprt^s trentc annces d'inceeeantes ex- 
plorations, Eovia le gouvcrnement ^claire du Marquis dc Beauhaniois, qq 
(jfficier^ M. dc Vcreudrye, acquit une connaisfancc parfaii du fleuve et 
de la mer de rOueat, qui nVtaient autres que I'Ocean Pacitiquc d It^j 
Columbie.' 

His conclusion is in favour of the English claim — " Nous ne 
pourrions nous empecher de reconnuitre ijue la raison et le drail 
sunt cplte fois de son c6te." This is tlie opinion of a writer w 
certainly has not refrained on other occasions from writing- 
warmly against ibis country. Mr. Creenhow's work will, how 
ever, be found a useful though not a perfect summary of the hii 
tory of the discovery of the western districts of North America. 
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V, — Survey of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, exccntcd in the years 
184*2 and 1843, with the itttent of establi shiny a Communication 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and under the supcrin- 
tendaiceofa Scientific Commission, appointed by the Prtjcdor^ 
Don Jose de Garay. London. 1S44. Communicated h^ 
Thomas Falconer, Esq., of Lincoln*s Inn, 

Don Jose de Garay addressed a memorial, dated February 23 
184*2, lo General Santa Anna, the President of Mexico, askin| 
permission to execute a canal through the Isthmus of Tehuanier 
to unite the Pacific Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. On Miirc 
I, 1842. a decree was passed, granting to him the permissioi 
desired, with the right of cullecting dues on the canal for 50 je 
and for 60 years ihc exclusive privilege of transport by steam— ^ 
the government to receive one-f(mrlh of the clear revenue after the 
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communication is opened, and paying: to the neg^otiaiion, on the 
termination of this first period, one-fourth of the clear revenue for 
50 years after the possession of the government shall commence ; 
and all unoccupied lands for a distance of 10 leagues on cither 
side of the line were ceded to the negotiation. 

With the view of executing this object the survey described in 
this work was commenced at the expense and under the orders of 
Don Jose de Garaj. The general direction of it was confided to 
Don Gaetano Moro, who was associated with Lieut.-Col. de la 
Troupliniere, and Captain Gonzalez, as engineers ; Don Pedro 
Garay as secretary, and Don Mauro Guido as assistant. They 
were afterwards joined by Don Mnnuel Roblcs, professor of astro- 
nomy and geotlesy at the Military Coli(^e of Mexico. 

The Isthmus of Tehuanlepec forms part of the departments of 
Oajaca and Vera Cruz. The population of the former, in 1841, 
was estimated at 500.278, and of the latter at 250,380. The 
River Sarabia is considered to form part of the boundary between 
them. 'J'he native tribes of the southern division are known as 
the Huaves, Zapolecos, Mijes. and Soques. 

The party arrived at Tebuanlepec on the 28th of May, 1842. 
The instruments ihey possessed were: — a theodolite of Gary of 
London, of 0,127 metres* diameter, with one telescope; a sextant 
of Gambcy, 0,20 radius; two sextants by Chevalier, 0,15 radius; 
sextant of Gary. 0,13 radius ; a level, with telescope; two baro- 
meters by Gary; two pocket chronometers, one by Roskel (No. 
171), and another by Trench, In the journey from Mexico one 
of the sextants of Chevalier was st) injured as to be useless, and 
the vertical axis of tlie theodolite was bent. The base-line for 
the Iriangulalion of the survey was measured by two steel chains 
(a decametre each in length), one m.ide by Gary, and the others 
by Yecker of Paris, and two level ling-staves by Chevalier, two 
metres each in length. At the end of August, after the base-line 
was measured, Don M. Robles brought to the ser\'ice of the sur- 
vey a circle of Borda by Gambey, 0,35 metres diameter ; a reflect- 
ing circle by Gary, 0.20 metres ; a French theodolite ; a telescope 
by Dollond ; two empty barometers by Gary ; a chronometer by 
Roskel (No, 301). and a level with a telescope. Full confidence 
is expressed in the accuracy of the barometers which the parly 
themselves filled. 

The base-luic was measured on a plain between ihe villages of 
San Mateo Huazontlan del Mar (lat. N. 16° 12' 47". and long. 
95*=* 7' 6". 5 W. of Greenwich), and Santa Maria del Mar (lat. 

• The Tullowiug note or the EnglUh equivaleulB of the French meaturea employed 
will enable the reader to reduce Uiem : — 



1 metre = 3 feet 3-370 in. English 
t decimetre = 3-937 in. 




1 centimetre ^ 0*394 inches 
1 tniM (2 metres) = fee' G* 42 in. 
X J. 
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16° 13' 3:y', nnd Ion*. 94*» 59' 41''). Il was extended adong 4 
distance of 16 930 metres. 

After this was done attention was directed to the lakes cast of 
Tehuanlepec. The largest of these is almost divided b_v tLc 
meridian 95" W. of Greenwich, and lies between 16* 15' and 16** 
ti:y lai. It is called by the natives Duic-quialoi (upper lake). 
The River Juchilan runs into it from the N.W, of this merirlian^J 
the Estacnda a liule E. of N. ; the River Chicapa a little W. of 
N., and t!ie Espanta IVrrns from about the N.W. On the south 
it is separated by a narrow strip of land from Lake QuialiatOj 
(lower sea), with which it communicates at the S.E. by the canall 
of Sla. Teresa. This lower lake lies also cast of the other lakerl 
&s well as running si^ulh of it, and is separatetl from the sea, J 
except at the emrnnce called the lioca Rarra, by a lon^j strip of J 
land. Into this lake n<>w3 the River Xocuapa, and also in paitf 
the River Oslula, llinuj^h this last-named river runs directly inlfl 
a third ami more easterly lake, named Huaxlan-duic, which ci»ni* 
municales cm the west with the lower lake, but has no direct, 
entrance of its own to the sea. 

The River Tehuaiitepee formerly flowed into the lower lake od 
the west, but iis course has changed, and it runs in a southerly 
dircctitm to the sea. It is suggested (p. 24) that the sand-t 
of the Boca Barra were formed through tlie opposing currents < 
the livers running into these lakes. The River Tehuantepec no* 
longer conlribuLes to this elfecl. The River Juchitan, it is thouc^ht, . 
2Day be turned int(> another channel* and the w.aters of the Chia|«^l 
will be directed ti> supj>ly the proposed cannl. ** These obstacled^l 
once removed, it would neither be difficult nor expensive to rendor 
practicable the Boca Barra with the certainty that the sand-bankpj 
which ofli^ed so great an obstacle to the projected communication 
will never be formed airnin." 

In October the cx[>Liring parly divided. Captain Robles under 
UhA. to delorniine the positiim of Juchitan, to extend the Irigona 
meuical observations to the UhM of the mountains, nnd to explon 
the upper part of tlie River Ostuta. Don Gaetano Moro pr 
ceeded to Mai Paso, to the north, across the mountains, througlj 
Chivehi rSuichicovi and Boca del Monte, to the west of the soulheri 
branches tjf the Cttalzacoalcos. The gentle hills in the neigb 
liourhood of Chivcla approaching Guichiawi are interrupted 
precipitous ravines through which the streains pass. The groun 
becomes m«ire level receding from Guichicovi to Boca del MonU 
whence l(» Mai Paso ii is a perfect plain, occupied by a forest i 
timber-trees. At Mai I^aso the Coatzacoalcos has the appearanc 
of an artifiiial canal, from the transparency of its waters and slow- 
ness of the current. Its banks are of a firm clay, easy of accesti 
with a uniform elevation of a few metres. It appears to run alonJ 
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a nearly level surface, though woods on the banks concealed the 
aspect of the land covered by ibcm. 

The party came back to Chivela, and proceeded over the Mesa 
de Tarifa lo Tarifa, then S.E. lo the Portillo de Tahfa, from 
which a rapid descent leads to the plain in which is situated the 
Venta de Chicapa, on the River Chicapa. They here found thai 
the sur\'ej of the Ostuta had been abamlone<l, under the impres- 
sion that its direction was too much to the east. Goin^ north, and 
to the east of Tarifa. from a hill aljove San Miguel, which they 
named the Cerrode Albricias (Reward Hill), they obtained aview 
of the country which determined their future operations. 

The district of which the Mesa de Tarifa forms nearly the 
centre, interrupts the chain of the Andes called the Sierra Madre, 
which descends rapidly on the west as far as the villag^e of Santa 
Maria Petapa, and again suddenly commences towards the east of 
San Miguel Chimalapa. the centre being omparatively level. To 
the s^tuth the small chain of Masahua and Kspinosa, of moderate 
elevation, forms a barrier between the Mesa de Tarifa and the true 
plain to the south : the road from Chivela lo the plain ffoin^ 
through a gap on the western extremity, find the road from Tanfa 
to the V^enla de Chicapa passing through a gap on the east. The 
table-land extends to the north, gently descending to the Coat- 
xacoalc(»s, and from thence lo the Allaulic. The River Chicapa, 
which falls into the upper lake, Duic-quialoi, runs from San 
Miguel Chimalapa. where its general direction is north and south. 
lo the lake. Bui at this place it has a direction east and west, 
between two uninterrupted chains of mountains. The stream of 
the Monelza, a branch of theC^hiapa, continues this east and west 
line lo the west of San Miguel, but is separated from the Mesa de 
Tarifa by a chain, of which I he Cerro del Convenlo is a part. 

The village of San Miguel is situated in a small valley, lower 
than the plain of Tarifa by more than 80 metres ; but as the 
most northern of the two chains of mountains between which the 
rivers Chicapa and Monetza run has no interruption, il was 
thought possible to lead the waters of Chicapa along its side to 
Tarifa. To ascertain if this were practiciible, Lieut. Guido was 
sent lo Tarifa with a barometer, while another was taken to 
Ultimo Rancho. 

From San Miguel to Uhimo Rancho five constant streams run 
into the Chicapa, and from these, and also from the Monetza and 
the Chicapa, a Iwdy of water of seven cubic metres (per second ?) 
is to be calculated on for the supply of tlic proposed canaL 

Going back west, the Cerro del Convento was examined. 
Where the hill <»f Convento is most depressetl. on the northern 
side, the River Munelza takes its source, and, rrttssiiig it, comes 
out into a valley, and runs to San Miguel The point uf the^ 
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opening:, where the river has its origin, is hollriw, and the water 
issues from the walls of a cave 7 metres high. The rock is of 
pure marhle. As the river runs under [at ihe base of?] the Cenro 
del Convento, it crosses a distance of only 100 metres, though it 
passes the centre and the thickest part of it. The source of this 
river is nearly on the same level as a stream near Tnrifa — the Rio 
de Tarifa — which runs into the Coatzacoalcos. The g^round 
between the two is nearly level, and is interrupted by torrent 
streams, which run into the Monetza. This was, therefore, con- 
sidered to be the proper point for the division of [cominuaication 
between ?] the waters of the proposetl canal. 

The houses of Tarifa are in the midst of a ground which 
inundated in the rainv season, and the plain has consequenllv been 
called the Lake of Tarifa. It was inferred from the line marked 
by the water, near the Portillo, or opening of the road to Venia, 
south of Tarifa, that a cut made near the Portillo would drain 
part of these waters to the Pacific, and the rest would flow to the 
Atlantic. 

Attention was now directed to " the mighty river Ostula," &nd 
Don Gaetano proceeded to Zanetepec, and thence to Nillepec, to 
explore the neighbourhood of the Cerro Atravesado. This cerrOt 
or hill, is isolated on nearly every side. To the west is a deep 
ravine, through which the Chicapa runs : to the east the Ostuta. 
The difference of level was such as to leave no doubt of the fadlitjr 
with which their junction a>uld be effected, and the exploration 
on tliis side was considered to be complete (pp. 36, 37). 

It is lo be regretted, however, that there was no survey made of 
the course of the Ostuta, froni the sierra north of the Atravesado, 
to its mouth. That the Ostuta, running from the mountains nor 
of the Cerro Atravesado, comes from a higher level than thebead-i 
waters of the Chicapa, which rise at the base of this cerro, ap|>earsl 
clear; but more information than is given is desirable respecting 
the navigation of the Ostuta, both down as well as up the stream; 
and also of the works that may be required to carry any portion of 
the waters of the Oslula to the Chicapa, or thence along the sideu 
of the sierra north of the Chicapa and Monetza^ and after uniti 
them with the Rio de Tarifa, along its channel to the Coatzacoalc 
of which the Rio de Tarifa is a tributary. 

The country between Tarifa and the confluence of the rivers 
Malalengnand Del Corte is described as most fertile and pleasant. 
The plains near the rivers, cultivated by the inhabitants of Barrio^^l 
Petapa* and Guichicovi, are very productive. The brushwood \a^ 
burnt diiwn, the seed sown, and the ground scarcely revisited until 
the harvest. The line for a canal is thus described: — " A greatJ 
purl of the ground is covered by a succession of hillocks, so ■ 
and complicated that it might afl'ord numerous solutions of this 
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problem, and it would be impossible to select the most advanta^fe- 
ous site [line?] without first bestowing uj>on the subject a long and 
careful study. The waters from Tarila descend naturally to the 
Coatzacoaicos through grimuds Ijy no means too ruirged, whijat 
the very existence of a laliyriiilhof hilU»cks, almost all individually 
isolated, or else joined together by ridges of nn insignificant thick- 
ness, is sufficient to prove the practicability of the work,** 

The great River Coatzacoalcos was surveyed by Captain Don 
Manuel Robles. It takes its rise in the unexplored part of tiie 
Sierra Madre. The highest piint ^Hsiled was at its confluence 
with the Chimalapilla, S.S.E. of Santa Maria Chimalapa (lat. 16" 
53' 5''), and its course was followe<l in its northerly direction to 
the Gulf of Mexico. At this confluence it is 119 metres above 
the sea. Between Mai Paso and Sitio dc Abasulu-littan are 
several rapids. After the junction of the River Sarabia the hills 
become inconsiderable, and almost entirely disappear a little below 
the River Jumuapa (or de la Puerla) : the rapids also are less 
frequent, and the last of them, called the Suchil. is a little above 
the mouth of the River Jahepec (or de los Miges). The general 
course of the river from the Malatengo to the Jumuapa is from 
S. to N. j then it runs N.W. to the Jaltepec, and thence to the 
bar its course is N.E. From Malatengo to the Sarabia its length 
is 35 kilometres; from Sarabia to the Jumuapa 27 : from Jumu- 
apa to the Chalchijapa 36; and to the Horqueta 65 more (one 
kilometre equals 1,000 metres). 

After the confluence ot the Jaltepec the current is scarcely ap- 
parent, and during the dry season shoals are to be met with covered 
by only half a metre depth of water. 

At La Horqueta the river branches: the streams again uniting, 
having formed the island of Tacamichapa. The western branch 
is called Mistan ; that to the east Apotzongo. The width of the 
first is between 90 and 100 metres, and its depth about 4 metres. 
On the second, 29 metres from Horqueta, is the village of San 
Miguel de los Almagres (or Hidalgn-lillan), the first inhabited 
place met with descending the river. Below this place the water 
is constantly 6 to 7 metres deep ; but a little above it is impeded 
by a considerable shoal. 

Below the island is the fivulet Ishuatejiec, and the River Coa- 
chapa, on the right bank, and 7 kilomoLrcs l)clow this last river that 
of Uspanapan, which is the most considerable of the tributary 
rivers. At 16^ kilometres below Uspanapan, and 8^ from the 
bar, on the left, is the River Tierra Nueva, or the Calxadas, by 
which the Coatzacoalcos unites with the River Huasuntan, which 
runs into the sea at the Barilla. 

The depth of the Coatzacoalcos, from the northeri 
island of Tacamicha]ia to the Coachapa, is 8 mc 
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hence to the bar, from 10 to 12 metres. Its breadth, where nar- 
rowest, 120 to 1 50 metres, and near the north of the Tierra Nueva 
nearly 700 metres. To the island, therefore, a distance of 55 
kilometres, or at least to the Coachapa, the river is navigable &S 
all seasons, for every class of ships. 

The shallowest water found on the bar was 6*2 metres. 

The astronomical observations appear to have been taken with 
care. The latitude given of Juchitan is the result of 70 obserw 
lions ; that of San Dionlsio del Mar. of 58. 

This work is a valuable addition to the geography of Mexico, 
and describes a country hitherlo unknown. Some well-executed 
maps accompany it. 

The following are the chief results of the astronomical observa- 
tions, and of the measurements made : — 



TABLE, No. 1. 
Latitudes detemiined frofn astronomical obsfTvaticns^ 



i 



Cupola of the church of Juchitan 
Church of San Mateo Huuzontlan del Mar 
Id. San Dionisio Tcpehuazonllan 
Id. Sfin Junn Guichicovi 
Id. Santa Maria Chiranlnpa 
Paso de la Puerta .... 
The strand on the right hank of the Coatzacoalcoa 
beluvv the mouth of the River de la Puerta (or Ju 
niunpa) , . . . 

South point of the island ofPedemal 
Horqueta of the iflland of Tacamichapu 
Hidalgo-titlan .... 
Mina-titlan .... 



16^ 

ir> 

16 
16 
16 
17 



17 

17 
17 
17 
17 




TABLE, No. 2. 

Geographical positions of the principal points of the TVianrfuIatioft. 

The liingiludea are reckoned from the meridian of Juchitan, which i 
95° 9' 37".5 west of Greenwich. 



Cerro del Morro 
Xunirahui . . , 

Daniguihixn 
Town of Huilutepec 
Danilicsa (Cerro de la Cucva) 
Daniguibedchi (Ceno del Tigre) 
Parish church of Tehuantepec 
Danigu or C&motcpec 



North 

Latitude. 

16° 10' 34" 

12 

14 

14 

20 

20 

20 

22 



16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 



40 
36 
54 

7 
10 
16 

6 
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Mortu 




Wert 




Latitude 


. 


Longitude. 


Espinal 


16" 


29' 


26" 


V 


18" 


Itztaltepec . 






. 16 


30 


27 


I 


57 


i . • . 






16 


31 


59,5 


3 


50 


Laoliaga 






16 


32 


32 


12 


51,5 


■ San Gerdnimo 






. 16 


84 


20 


4 


29 


Chihuitan • 






16 


35 


44,5 


8 


16 


• • 






. 16 


31 


26 


5 


30 


ait of Huacamaya . 






16 


42 


28 


1 


15,5 


• • 






16 


43 


8 


5 


15 


llmoloya 






. 16 


44 


8 


3 


48 


Barrio 






. 16 


48 


40 


5 


18 


Pctapa 






16 


49 


36 


5 


48 


Santo Domingo 






. 16 


49 


45 


7 


5 










Eart 










LoDgitudcf. 


San Mateo Huazontlan del Ma 


r 16 


12 


52,5 


2 


31 


f . . . . 


. 16 


13 


32 


23 


49 


' Santa Maria del Mar . 


. 16 


13 


33 


9 


56,5 


f Baxmuxnbah 


. 16 


14 


42 


22 


27 


Maluxnbiamlaif • 


. 16 


14 


59 


24 


81 


rife ma • 


. 16 


15 


30 


7 


33 


f Uninlalmig 


. 16 


16 


39 


11 


13,5 


' Mitiachuaxtoco(Cerro de Sant 


ft 










m) . . . . 


. 16 


17 


10 


13 


22 


Vfonapoatiac 


. 16 


20 


34 


7 


13 


r Cerro de la Iguana (island) 


. 16 


23 


9 


9 


28 


X .... 4 


16 


26 


12 


13 


40 


Zopilote 


. 16 


26 


81 


31 


86 


(estate) of the Venta de Chicap 


i 16 


34 


> 9 


12 


14 


Ijagartero . 


. 16 


34 


15,5 


6 


25 


F the Pie de Banco 


16 


34 


41 


20 


29,5 


inconchapa . . . . 


16 


37 


13 


11 


14 


'aloblanco • 


la 


38 


17,5 


13 


51 


lapata 


16 


39 


5 


15 


3 


r Piedra Parada . 


16 


39 


8 


9 


34 


of Cerro Prieto . 


16 


39 


41 


2 


3 


hill to S.S.E. of San Miguel 












ipa • 


. 16 


42 


11 


16 


14 


■ Paso Partida 


16 


42 


17 


11 


28 


Suu Miguel Chimalapa 


. 16 


43 


9 9 


16 


33 


ConvenU) 


. 16 


43 


11 


12 


15 


e Cerro Atraveaado 


. 16 


43 


12 


30 


8 


ofTarifa 


. 16 


43 


31 


8 


57 


Ubricias 


. 16 


44 


21 


15 


49 


'Chicbihua . 






. 16 


44 


34 


12 


57 
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TABLE. No. 3. 

Altitudes resulting from trigonometrical measurements, 

Heigfate ftbore tbt 
level of the ML 



Sutnmit of Daniguiati • • » • 

Top of the cupola of the church of Juchitan 

Basement of the same church 

Monapoatiac . • . • 

TJmalalang • • 

Daniguihixo 

Guievichi 

East peak of Cerro Prieto 

Guiilvixia . . . . 

Masahua (the middle summit) 

East summit of Huacamaya . 

Cerro de Laollaga 

Palo Blanco • . » 

Estate of Tarifa (the place of the habitations) 

Cerro de Piedra Parada 

Id. del Convento 
Paso Partida • 
Masahuita • • • 

East summit of Masahua • 
Gui<$xila .... 
Peak of the Cerro Atravesado 
The highest peak beyond it • 



metres 



214,5 

35,8 

18 

111 

218 

298 

416 

460 

598 

687 

775 

1243 

371 

208,5 

416 

446 

466 

615 

696 

1152 

1529 

2343 



TABLE, No. 4. 

Barometrical aUitudes across the Isthmus of Tehuaniepee. 

Heights abore the 
lerel of the m. 
Umalalang • , . « . metres 220 

M itiachuaxtoco ....... 250 

Daniguibizo ».•«.•• 296 
Venta de Cbicapa (house at the estate) ... 24 
The river Cbicapa, near the Rancho of la Puerta Vleja. 83 
The river Coatzacoalcos at the confluence of the Chima- 

lapilla 119 

Source of the stream Monetza « . . .196 

Pctapa (the town-house) . . . . . 204 

The river Cbicapa at the Ultimo Rancho . . . 208 

Farm of Chivela ....... 210 

Source of the river Almoloya .... 225 

Santo Domingo (the town-house) .... 226 

El Barrio (idem) 232 
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EoadJTOm Santa Maria to San Miguel ChimaJapa, 

Heights abore the 
level of the aea. 
San Miguel Chimalapa (the town-house) . metres 119 

Rancho de la Cofradia *..,.. 376 
The stream running towards Chichihua and often tra- 
versed ....•••, 275 

Jacdl del Ocotal 331 

Pass of the river of Chichihua • , • .189 

Pass of the river Escolapa . . • . .150 

Jacal del Chocolate 326 

Pass of the rivers del Milagro • ... 84 

Santa Maria Chimalapa (the town-house) . . 262 

La Fiedra del Viejo (the highest point between Santa 

Maria and the river) ..... 296 

The river del Corte at the confluence with the Chimala- 

pilla 119 

Tehuantepec ...'•».. 42 
Zanatepec . • • . . . . .50 

San Gabriel Boca de Monte ..... 50 
San Juan Guichicovi (the town-house) . . . 249 



TABLE, No. 5. 

Weights above the level of the sea^ of various places on the road from 
Tehu€intepec to Puebla, 

Tequisistlan . • . • • metres 21 

Rancho de las Yacas 745 

San Bartolo Yautepec 870 

Rancho Quemado . • . . * • •1160 

San Pedro Totolapan (the lowest part of the town) • 940 

CityofOajaca ....... 1535 

San Juan del Estado 1680 

Venta de Aragon ...... 1005 

Cuicatlan . , 420 

CityofTehuacan 1575 

Tlacotepcc 1905 

Tepeaca 2210 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
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I, — Mtiscum for American Antiquities, instituted in Ccpenhagei^ 
by the Royal Society of Northern Antiquariejs, according to a 
phin proposed by its Secretary, Charles C. R\fn. Coinmu- 
nicaied b^ Prof. Rafn, Cor. Mem. R.G.S. of LondoD, &c. 

[The subject of the present article, though not, strictly tpaikiD^, 
Geographical, belungs to a scu'nce closely allied to Geography, and bjf ^m 
most persons considered as forming an essential branch of it, EthnotogT.^f 
It is certain that a mere knowledge of the earth, independent of its™ 
inhabitant?, would be of comparatively sniall interest ; and thervfoit the 
present paper, tending as it does to throw light on the ancient diw 
persion of the same race over distant parts of the globe, may well find 
place among the miscellaneous matter of our Journal. — Ed.] 

The object of the Ro^al Society of Northern Antiquaries, riz., 
the exploring, examining, and bringing to notice evervthino^ whit 
throws light on the olden lime of the North, naturally led it tn 
devote special attention to Greenland, where we have historical 
evidence of an early colony of Northmen, who have since entirely 
disappeared, and have been replaced by Esquimaux ; and whose 
traces therefore can only be discovered by excavations, and re* 
searches in places, some of which are no longer inhabited. For 
the furtherance of this object the Society thought it right to 
employ some of the means which were placed at its di3j>osal ; 
and the result of the journeys and excavations performed in covi- 
sequence, has been the acquisition of a tolerably rich store of 
materials, which, serving to throw light on the Northmen's coli>^_ 
nization of Greenland, are well worthy of being admitted into ^| 
collection of Northern antiquities. It required, however, a clos^^ 
examination and comparison before it was possible to pronouncf 
with any degree of certainty as to which ot* the articles were of 
Scandinavian origin, and which of them belonged to the earlier 
Esquimaux, who, before the European came a second lime to 
Greenland, must have been obliged to make use of very impcTA 
feet implements and materials. It was also very interesting ; 
instructive to observe how the Europeans, under the impulse 
climate and locahty, had been compelled to employ either dil 
forent implements from those which they had usc<l at home, 
ihc same implements^ but in a diflerenl manner. Nothing couI{ 
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better serve as a clue in iLesc investigations than the Esquiniaux 
articles found in the same districts^ for aUhough ibey have long 
ceased t^i be employed in the country, lliey are well adapted to 
receive illustration from the objects which have replaced them ; 
seeing that these latter, though made of a different material, have 
in m(»st cases been allowed to retain the same form, Conse- 
quently the Society tot^k every pains to procure and collect as 
many as possible oi the Esquimaux antiquities, wliich, along with 
the Scandinavian ones above mentioned^ now form a Collection of 
Greenland Antii/uifiefi. 

As we have hisutricnl evidence that a colony of Northmen went 
from Greenland to the eastern coast of Nortii America in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, the Society, being desirous of dis- 
covering traces of this ctdony, entered into correspondence with 
several learned men in North America. From them it obtained 
accounts of a building and other monuments, and more especially 
of antiquities found at various places, part of which furnish clear 
eWdencc of the Northmen's residence in North America, while 
others awaken a lively interest by their great similarity to Scan- 
dinavian antiquiiies. By means of the obliging assistance of its 
American members and friends, the Society thus obtained many 
very valuable specimens of antiquities, the greater part consisting 
of sl(mcs or urns, which, though by no means of Scandinavian 
origin, do yet bear a striking resemblance to them — a resem- 
blance which must doubtless be traced chiefly lo the circumstance, 
that human beings placed in the same degree ol civilization and, 
as in the case of North America, under similar influences in 
regard to cliiiiate, have had recourse to the same instruments, and 
have fabricated ihem in a similar fashion. The articles thus 
received frum America were ftjund to be so illuslralive. that the 
Society resolved to avail itself henceforward of its connexions 
with that pari of the worlds in order to bring lo<jether as complete 
a collection as possible of all kinils of American antiquities, which 
must prove so much the more interesltng as the number of sucli 
collections at present to be found in Europe is very limited. 

As the Society had already collected a large quantity cjf objects, 
a plan was submitted lo his Majesty the King of Denmark, who 
was most graciously pleased lo appTt»ve of it, and to sanction 
the institution of a special museum, for the use of which a 
room has been set apart in ibe palace of Chrisliansburg, imme- 

idiately adjoining that occupied by the Museum of Northern An- 
liquilies, but from which the American Museum will at all limes 
be kept perfectly distinct. 

The contents of this museum, which is intended to contain all 
such aniiquiiies, from any pari of America, as the Society may 
receive, will soon be classed as follows : — European Antiquities 

^ 1 
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from America ; Esquimaux Antiquities ; Indian Articles, from 
Nurth America; Mixicnn AnliquiO'rs; Carib Articles frvm tk 
Antilles ; and Indian Articlrit from South America, 

I will now mention ihe most imporlanl of the articles preri- 
«)usly possessed by the Sociciy, and the large additions which il 
has received during the Inst year. 

European Antiquitifs from America. ^rowi M<r ^n/f-C^ 
luvJtian tinws of thai fiemispherc. — -Of afitiquarian remains from ilie 
Icelanders and Northmen in Greenland, the inuseiun alreadv |»o»' 
sesscs a considerable quantity, which will serve as a fouudaiion 
for this division. The remarkable Runic stone from Kingikt/irsDak 
Tan island situale<l in Ratlin's Bay* in N. lat. 72^ 5'/). iop:ciber 
with two other inscription-stones from Igaliko and Iki^reit (itf 
which delineations are contained in Rafus Antiqnitates Amen- 
came, tab. viii. ; see also pp. 340-355 of the same vrork). and 
the fragments, found in Greenland, of stones with Icelandic in- 
scriptions, in Runes or Latui characters, serve as indubitable 
proofs of the origin of llie articles found along with them. A« 
the most important of such antiquities we may here mention 
the collection «>f articles found in the churchyard of Iki^eii. 
which place had previously remained undiscovered and undis- 
turbed, but which on that occasion was carefully examined under 
the guidance and inspection of M. Kielsen. More detailed 
accounts of this interesting examination and its results arc to W 
found in the Society's Annals of Northern Archaeology, 1842- 
1843. Not only inscription-stones in the old Danish tongue, 
and with the Christian Cross, but also several dresses (one 
them almost entire) made of a coarse four-threaded woollen stnl 
precisely like those that have been found in old ScandinavL 
graves, were discovered, as likewise fragments of coffins made 
drift-wood J vessels of pot-stone and metal, and several iron 
implements. Along with the above articles may be classed the 
entirely similar ones which the Rev. George F. Torgensen disco- 
vcreil in the churchyards at Igaliko, Kaksiarsoak. and Kakortol 
^See Annals of N. Archa?ol.. 1838-1839. and 1842-1813.) Tb( 
"^ tides obtained from these churchyards, which demonstrabl; 

ye their origin to Northmen — whose bodies moreover, by th' 
size and their hair, are easily distinguished from those of t 
Esquimaux — are in considerable quantity, and will enable us to 
assign other articles of the same sort, received without historical 
elucidations, to their proper class. 

By means of a gradually-acquired experience wc can now, 
with tolerable cerlainty, distinguish the Esquimaux from lh« 
Scandinavian Antiquities. The most remarkable of them 
consist principally in implements of bnne or stone, which the 
Esquimaux in default of metal bad been obliged to use. As 
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they are of a much later date, so they are also found in much 
^eater quantity than the Scandinavian antiquilies; and in al- 
most all the atiLiquari^Lo rc}X)rts contained ia the volumrs of the 
S(icietY*s Annals, mention is made of Esquimaux antitjuities 
having been soul to the Society, viz. harpoon -points, arrow-heads 
of chalcedony or angmak (?), javelins and dart points of slmie and 
bone ; vessels and lamps of pot-stone. &c. As one of the most 
valuable collections received in 1843, we may here particularly 
mention that sent by Mr. M oiler of Holsteinburg. It contninedj 
among: other articles, harpoons entirely made of bone, and which 
were of so large a size that we must suppose they were used 
against whales, and not merely against seals; alsft a small piece 
of ^Scandinavian hell-metal from the Ante-Columbian times, which 
the Esquimaux had attempted to form into an arrow-head ; a 
knife entirely made of bone and polished, and several implements 
of bone different from those now in use. 

Of Indian Antiquities from North America, the Society 
Las from time to lime received considerable collections from 
Mr. Woodside, Dr. Webb, Dr. Jerome V. C. Smith, Dr. Swift, 
Jacob G. Morris, Esq., Dr. Jacob Porter, Charles Hammond, 
Esq., and others, of all of which, detailed accounts are given in 
the Society's Annual Reports from 1^38 to lK42. Almost all the 
articles received are such as have been dug up in Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, or Ohio, and consist chiefly of stone implements, 
which bear a remarkable resemblance ti> our Scamlinavian anti- 
quities of the stcme age. In the Annual Report for 1842 
mention is made of a collection of 200 articles, received from 
Dr. Swift, of Easton, in Pennsylvania ; and in the year 1843 there 
•were received from the same gentleman '250 articles, not includ- 
ing duphcateS], all found within the compass of a space, not 
exceeding 2 acres in extent, on the banks of the Delaware, 5 
miles below Easlon. Dr. Swift was of opiniun that the spot in 
question had been inhabited by a fixed tribe, which had occupied 
itself in the fabrication of stone implenjents, for the purpose of 
bartering them with other Indians who had not so easy an access to 
the materials, or perhaps had not acquired the same dexterity in 
their fabrication ; a supposition rendered the more probable from 
the very g^reat quantity of jasper and Hint found in that locality. 
A very valuable cdllection of North American antiquities has 
likewise been transmitted by Charles Hammond, Esq., of Boston ; 
the greater part is of stone, but some few are of bone and bronze ; 
there were also several curious urns of burnt clay, some of them 
found at Dres<lon in Maine, others in Indian buryin^-placcs 
near Nahaiit, Middleburg and Rochester, Massachusetts, and 
some at Middletown in Connecticut. Some of these bear a 
great resemblance to our Northern articles from the stone age; 
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and here we muat consider it as a rery fortunate circumstance 

that Mr. Haiiunond bas kept the articles found at different 
places carefully distinct from each other, and Las accurately , 
noted the localities where ihej severally were found. In tluH 
collection, which contains 300 articles, the most remarkable i^l 
point of shape and workmanship are the urns, some of which 
are of black clay, and others of red ; and one of them in parti- 
cular is ornamented both in the interior and on the edges with 
engraved figures. The collecti».tn also contains several axes and 
wedges, several deeply -hollowed goup:es of different sorts of stooe. 

rand a considerable number of arrow-heads of flint, peirosilei, and 

'while quartz, of various shapes, resembling occasionally our T 
dinavian ones. Some more bulky articles were also inch 
such as a large stone vessel of nearly 3 feet in diameter, found ti 
1 799 near Assawamsit, and which had probably been enipluied 
for grinding corn ; and two stone mortars or corn-crushers of s 
pentine and granite, which, together with the pestles belonging I 

rthem, were dug up at Maitapoisett in Massachusetts. Sere 
alone articles were likewise received from Dr. Jacob Porter ; 
Dr. Jerome V. C. Smith; which, with the remarkable broii^ 
antiquities and articles of dress, found on human skeletons 
Fall River in Massachusetts, and similar specimens received i 

ithc preceding years, are mentioned in the Annual Reports (i 
1H38 and 1842. and form the subject of a disquisition by Thon 
H. VV'ebh and Charles C. Rafn, inserted in the Society's M^ 
moires for 1840-184-i, p. 104-119, tab. v. In addition to tiie 
articles the Society has received from Dr. Smith a fragment of 
bronze plate found on the breast of a skeleton, several broo 
tubes beluuging lo a belt, an arrow-head of bronze with the sbaii 
belonging to it of wood, some fragments of leather, and of clo 
woven of bulrushes. 

Of Mexican Antiquities, the Society received inIS43. from 
Professor Hegewish, some flakes (splinters) of obsidian quite lilf 
the Northern flint flakes, and a piece of obsidian from whiJ 
these had been slruck ofl*. precisely similar t<i those found in : 
North. Next lo those will be placed antiquities from Califor _ 
(see Annual Report for 1841, p. G) ; and next to those of the Esqui- 
maux will be arrangetl articles from Russian America, particular!! 
from the Aleuiian Isles, which in their turn will receive eluq 
dalion from a comparison with sundry Asiatic antiquities — suO 
as those from Siberia, from the Kurde Islands, and from Jaji 
which are tf> be found mentioned in the Annual Report for li 

Of Carib Articlks, the nmseum possesses only a sn _ 
number, but it is to be hnpod that the Society's connexion witb 
the Antilles will lead lo ihcir increase. His Majesty the King 
of Denmark some time ago presented the Society with a battle- 
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axe or mace 9^ inches long, fabricated in a most niaslerly manner 
of greenstones in a form not hitherto met with, that reminds us 
of the ass's jaw-bone of Samson. This beautiful specimen was 
dug up at Porto Rico, and presented to his Majesty by Governor 
Scholien. In a lagune in the vicinity of Frederick's Fort, at St. 
Croix, was found a remarkable wed£!;e of green stone porphyry, 
nearly 14 inches in length, which the commandant of that fort, 
Capt. Julius Castonicr, has lately presented to the Society. The 
Society had previously received from Capt. T. A. Kiar eight dif- 
ferent wetlges of the same sort of stone, perfectly similar to the 
Northern ones, and which had been found in the Virgin Isles. 

Indian Antiquities from South America have been on 
several occasions sent to the Society from ihc Brazils by Dr. Lund 
(see his Essay in the Society's Annals for 1S38- IH''9, p. 159, fF., and 
Aimual Report for 1841). Mr. Virgil von Helmreithen, natu- 
ralist from Austria^ who is at present travelling in the Brazils, has 
sent to the Society two lanco-shapcd stone arrow-heads, which in 
1841 were found in Cidade Diamantina, formerly railed Tejuco, 
in the province of Minas Geraes. They were boih obtained in 
the process of washing the diamond-yielding cascalho, a soil 
composed of sand and small stones, and on both occasions were 
found in the batia or washing-tub. It was not possible for Mr. 
Helmrcichen to ascertain with any degree of certainly whether 
they had been imbedded in the cascalho stratum itself, or in the 
alluvial formation which encrusted it. One of these arrow-heads, 
•which is of pelrosilex, came from the Corrego de Provonf;ao. and 
the other, which is of rock-crystal, from the Hiberao do Pin- 
heiro, about 200 fathoms from the place where the former streamj 
in its progress from the S., falls into the latter. Respecting the 
age of these arrow-headsj Mr. Helmreichen dares not venture to 
offer any opinion; this much, however» is certain, that the Indians 
now inhabiting the province of Minas Geraes fabricate their 
arrow-heads of wood and jacoara, and do not make use of stone 
for that purpose. From Chili, Dr. Kroyer brought a silver 
pincer; and from Pern, the Rev. Dines Ponloppidan brought five 
antique vases — all of them mentioned in the Annual Report for 
1841 ; and in a separate essay, illustrated with engravings, in the 
Society's Meraoires, 1840-1844, where, at p. 161, a representation 
is given of the Chilesian pincer in juxtap)sition with one of 
bronze found in Denmark. Capt. Suensen. R.N.. has presented 
to the Society a small globular body of bronze, which on the one 
side is ornamented with a face, above which are one small and two 
larger rings. It is half an inch(?) in diameter, and was found in 
the district of Lima. Mr. Pontoppidan brought also from Cali- 
fornia a bow and six arrows with points of black or green obsidian 
ee of rock-crystal, 
XIV. Y 
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After haying giren this ^nenl view of the Americui uui- 

Jaities already in the posaeanoo of the Musenni, we have only 
ariher to add that Mr. Uhde, in Mexico, has offered to present 
to the Society a coUectioa of Mexican antiquities ; and that, ac- 
cording to a letter from Mr. Witt, the Danish C<Misal in Pen, 
mn arrangement has heen entered into with the Directed of tlie 
National Maseom in Lima, agreeably to which he has consented 
to cede to the Museum a collection of Peruvian antiquities oa 
receiving an equivalent in minerals of northern Europe, and other 
articles of scientific interest from this quarter. 



W.-^ Geographical and Statistical Notices, partiadarlv on the 
Rhone and Geneva. Being extracts from a letter from Profess(»' 
CiiAix, Cor. Mem. R.G.S., &c., at Geneva. 

A MONO late geographical works I must specially mention Mr. 
Forbcs's ' Travels through the Alps of Savoy/ &c. : it is by ftr 
the best thing that has for a long time been written on our Alps 
oithor by natives or foreigners. Mr.' Forbes has proved himself 
« worthy successor of De Saussure by his modesty, his keenness 
of observation, his absence of charlatanry> and laborious researches. 
He clearly shows the defects of the ezplanaticms of Agassi^ 
Vencts, &c., of the progress of glaciers, though there may also 
be some slight objections to his own. It is now much the fuhion 
to visit the little pole on the glacier of the Aar^ and a great noise 
IS made aU>ut it. But it appears to me that after mnch good 
and souml work. M. Agassis, though a man of great abihty, will 
IH^ found a lasting theory ; his satellites will vanish, and we shall 
t^unt" l^ai'k lo an explanation not very different from that of Mr. 
Forltos. K^ M. de Saussure, and of M. Rendu, the present 
litUiop of Annocv. Mr. Forbes is a very bold and indefatigable 
rvplonrr. aiul not many will dare to follow him eveijwhere he has 
b«Ni*«. 

A sIh^ )^I^<^ ^y ^* Guinand, Professor of Gcograpl^ at 
l4Kvi»Anoe« uml^'r the title of ' Vallee de la ll^ie,* has abo beea 
kmbbitluHl \Mi a |vui of thegvooad gone over bj Profiesaor Forbes; 
but thwt <f«My is B»erely coofined to a few remarks on the history, 
|M^Hui^'^u^ nature, and general gco^rraphy of that valley, whidi 
«vvI\hhU tivm the Kh^ of Mowit Ccrvin and Moont Rose to the 
^*ui« \\t' ihr Kh\^tte at ^'Wjpf V^'i^^ ; ^ ^ ^"^ in *nj waj to be 
%\\M\|>ai^i >kk«h I Vtf»fcfcy Forbciss excellent book. 

I %kk MMl ^\« xx>«i any acvoiua of the p s ugt es a of ofaaervatiaHS 
v«MkvW>^ thr^irtM-wffs by M. Ag^ssti and hss fe inwh, as 1 pwsnme 
wm ««^ U^wvUy SA|i|4i«4 bv w«r tmam/mmSm^ member at 
N«^m\^kI >aah ir^firrt uh^wnaUMS on diia n a b ie ct . A neteoio- 
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log^ical observatory has lately been established at Aoste by Canon 
George Carrel, who is as yet the only observer. The observatory 
i» a turret situated under 45° 44' 10" .4 N. lat.. and 4° 59' 48".9 
long;. E. of Paris. It is 613 metres above the level of the sea, 
if deduced from a comparison with the Great Si. Bernard, and 
615. 2m. from comparison with Geneva. An account of the 
observations made during the year 1842 has been inserted in the 
' Bibl. Universelle.' The ran^e of the barometer was gr^at^r 
than at Geneva and the Great St. Bernard. It is the same with 
the thermometer. The average annual temperature has been 
found a little above 1 1° centigrade ; but that deduced from the 
temperature of wells and springs in the neighbourhood of Aoste 
is from OV to 10'. The quantity of rain and snow-water has 
been 784 millimetres in I 841, and 457 in 1842 (much less than 
in Lombardy), while at Geneva the same years brought 1257 and 
844 millimetTes. The most rainy months at Aoste are April 
and September. 



The physical geography of the Rh<5neand of our lake has been 
of late the subject of much inquiry and discussion, boih scientific 
and p<^>litical. An essay has been published, in 1843^ at Lyon, 
by Dr. Lorlet, under the title of * Documents pour servir a la 

■ Geographic Physique du Bassin du Rhone/ accompanied — Ist, 

■ by a very rough sketch map of that country, crowded with 
1400 indications of the heights of places; 2ndly, by sections of 
the descent of the river in all parts of its course and of the moun- 
tain-ranges which bound its basin; 3rdly, by a table of the 
quantity of rain observed at Lyon during 20 months only. The 
Rh<ine slill bears in Upper Valais the names of Rliodan. Radden, 
and Ratten ; its fall is 18 metres for each kilometre (or 1 in 55^), 
from the lower end of its glacier at the moulh of the Saltine (a 
tributary stream coming from the Simplon) to Brigg. From 
Brigg to Martigny, and thence to the lake of Geneva, the average 
fall is 2 metres to a kilometre (1 in 500). In these three stages 
the length of the river is 61 kilometres, 104, and 37. its breadth 
increases from 23 to 126 metres at the mouth of the Saliine, and 
153 metroes at its entrance into the lake ; but it is reduced to 30 
metres under the bridge at Saint Maurice. 

The breadth is 91 metres where it receives the Arvc; 10 metres 
only at the moulh of the Valserine ; 59 metres at the mouth of the 
Torrent des Usses. Thence to the moulh of the river Aine, 237 
to 311 metres, though it is narrowed to 40 metres at Saint Alban, 
between I'Huis (Jiuis an old word meaning a door ; hence huissier') 
and Meirieus. Lower down, meeting with numerous islets in 
the neighbourhood of Miribel, it widens again la 3000 and even 
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4000 metres. It is 209 metres broad at the Ponl-^fonitt 
Lvon, G16 metres at the Pont Saint Esprit, 662 metres at 
Avifrnon (225 metres for the first arm, 437 for the second), aod 
450 at Beaucaire. ^_ 

The perimeter of the basin of the Rhone is 2198 kilometre^f 
(1347 miles), and its extent 9,775,000 hecUires (37.741 squar^^ 
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miles); of which 4,279.943 belong to its ripbl bank, and 
5,494.992 to its left. This greater extent of the left part of ibe 
hasin is also ohscrvable in some of its trihutary streams, as the 
Durance, Is^re. and Saone. The extent of the basin above 1 
lake of Cicneva is 524,546 hectares; that of the lake and trihutai 
streams, 243.755; of the Sa6ne, 2.982,943 hectares; of the riv 
Isere. 1,179.800; and of the Durance. 1,343.000 

The Saonc and the Upper Rhone itself have much less fall 
than its other tributaries : the total fall of the Durance is 21S7| 
metres; of the Isere, 2320; of the Ar\e, 1928 metres ; of ihi 
Dranse d'Entremont, 1911 metres: making an average fall of 
7, 8. 20, and 61 metres for each kilometre. 

Before we follow the stream down to its mouth, says Dr. 
let us slop on the banks of the Saone, the most conspicuoii! 
among the trihularies of the RhOne. On the table-land wbrre 
its spring rises there are no alpine features to be seen, no i 
j&int^ peaks standing out ag'ainst a blue sk j ; the horizon 
marked all around by a low line. At the head of the dell of 
Viomdnil are four reser>'uirs Imllowed out of the sandstone, the 
bottom of which is chid with green polamogeton. These are tbe 
sources of the river Saone. the waters of which flow through greenM 
meadows, and stwu set a mill in motion. They run as far as Darney;^| 
throujjh a pleasant vale shaded with willows, heech, and oak, and 
flow so smiKilhly that they do not even displace a few stones that 
cnahle you to step across its bed ; the river has the appearance of 
A canal sending its waters over extensive meadows thn^ugh a 
nund>cr of trenches and rills that absorb them in such quantity 
as to stop for a long time the rise of the stream in the bed itsel^H 
and rendering very slow the progress of a general overflowing oH 
the country. The fall of the Sa<Nne is one-third that of the 
Rhrtne; the nature of this river combines very advantageouslj. 
with that of the Rh6ne to make their united stream very useful J 
for the Rh6ne singly would be but a torrent. 

Fnim Lyon to Aries the Rhcme flows in a stony bed, bounde 
by banks of sand and clay only 3 or 4 metres above low-wat0 
mark, and ninsequently overflowetl during the high waters, 
I course of 330,000 metres it has an average fall of 0.54m. for 
ftch kilometre, according to the measures taken by Commanda 
Depigny. At Beaucaire the Rhone has received alt its tributa 
jitrcams, and flows in a single bed through a flat country i 
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fied by a few rockj bills call nil Alpiiies, rising, at a great distance 
from its banks, lo tbe height of ISO metres. A few sailing vessels 
are already met with in tbis part. Between Trinquclaille and 
Fourqup-s the Petit Rhone branrhes off to the right from llie main 
stream, flowing S.W. wiiU numerous curves, and falls into the sea 
39 kilometres west of the mouths of the Grand Rhone. It even 
sends out a more western branch, called the Rhone-inoTt, from 
its having been almost dried up in the 15lh century. The main 
stream, called Grand Rluine^ flows under the walls of the old cily 
of Aries, with a fall of 0'4m. per kilometre, and a depth some- 
times of 16 metres, in a channel of 8^K> metres broad. It reaches 
the sea by three openings, called Graou du Levant, Graou du 
Ponentt and Graou du Midi; after having again lost a small 
portitm of its waters through the Canal du Japon, a natural bed 
that was opened, in 171 1, by a flood between the Graous and the 
mouth of the Lcs,scr Rhone. A volume of 1779 culiic metres of 
water in a second mil in the channel of the Grand Rhone, and 
421 cubic metres in the Lesser Rhone, making together 2200 ; 
but as a part of that supply is absorbed by the numerous rills 
and spung)' lands of the delta, 2000 cubic metres alone reach the 
sea by the two streams. 

The delta of the Rhone is an aggregation of islands called La 
Camarf/iie, 30 kilometres from N. to S., with an extent of 55.000 
hectares, or 212 square miles, and an average height of 3.77m. 
above the level of the waters. Its soil is a clay of various colours, 
very fertile, but only lately put under tillage, and with great 
advantage both to the owners and to the health of the inhabitants, 
till now much subject to fevers. 

A French engineer of the Fonts el Chauss«es, M. Vallee, 
has published his own observations on the bed of the Rhone from 
Geneva to Lyon, combined with the measures of other French 
and Swiss engineers, with a view to its being made navigable all 
the year round, through the whole distance between Geneva and 
the sea. He advises the construction of very gigantic works be- 
tween Fortde TEcluse and Seyssel, and at Geneva, without in the 
least minding the damage to the proprietors living on the shores 
of our lake, or the expense of the work. To this he has also added 
a most ludicrous explanation of the phenomenon called Seiches.^ 
Still as M. Vallee has given in his work some positive results from 
the observations of others, I have sifted out the following from his 
numerous pages ; — 
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ftvm the mouth of ttu rivM to AiXa 
Ailtfi ta ToiHicaln . . . ■ ■ 
Tmi*9Ci»i to Ri»guei3»uiT * . * 

BoKtifmiuire to the moutb of the Lr 
Tbf L*» to VflJence . . . * - 
Val«i)c« tin live mouth df (he Ift?» - 
Tbe Itin ta the GaUuk . . h* , 
The Gal&uic to lh« mouth of the Bauc«1 
The EUnccl \q the DoLpn ^ . # 
Th« OoIoti Io the liva Vuwh * * 
"Hic! Vi^nuK! to A ieniie • • • . 
Yipnne la (livort . , , . . 
Givdn to l.yan . • * p ^ . 
LvfHi ti> Thil » . . . . ' - 
Ttil (0 Iho mquih of tb« Htm Ain • 
The Atu tu tli« S^ut du Rh^tie . m 
The B«iit ti) Purt Biuirr«* . > . 
Pdrt DijEAJTv tu (iruile* • . « • 
Gnialw tu Ci>ni<in i « > - . 
Cor4aii to the Varc, where tiavi^tL«D 
The Piu-c to Bvlleganle .... 
Bclte^nk to xha^ Vette du Rh6n« . 
Tbe Frrt« ro tlii* Ni'w Mil] miiier CheirriR- 
Nnr Mill to the Iwiuidmrv of Switserlarid 
The Uoiindary In tli* mill uf Cluirlut 
Glio^Uix tu th? rivulot cl» Cbarmllltia 
Th« Charmi.Uf» to the capplce of Bay 
Bay to the Mill dtri Vaux . . . 
Vftux tu ij«ticra 



From the laki* orGc*tiev» to the Pare 
Tlie Vtac to Lyoti . , * * . 
LjoiiL U^ the m'u ,,..*>* 



41,700 

15,581 
45.380 

95,390 
6,276 

7,096 

16,630 
tl.015 
15J70 
'20,000 

15,500 

3,500 

22,100 

12,500 

&1,S00 

12,500 

2.*J18 

BJ95 

4,691 

5,5i50 

3,BB0 

6,270 

5,lil0 

5,218 



41,700 



215,eiO 



327,375 



490,776 



mtoww 
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545,907 



fl4,32i 
163,400 
327,375 



2-n 

6-71 
24-50 
Bfi*l7 
107*00 
111*36 
127*21 
130*63 
134-69 
142-07 
149-38 
154-61 
162-36 
161-50 
191-50 
200-00 
202>50 
20*'00 
215 00 
274-00 
297-59 
30g-Bl 
326-54 
33€'U 
344-85 
350-15 
361-00 
367-40 
375*00 



TotU Ibll. 
MttrM. 

ii;i*ou 

111-14 
162*86 



0-053 
0>^9 
0*^1 
0515 
0-743 
0-6M 
0-563 
0*4a3 
0-411 
0-509 
0-44^ 
0-474 
0^543 
0-931 
0*645 
0-303 
0-714 
0>3S4 
0*480 
0<954 
1*S87 
3645 
2-063 
2*080 
t-663 
1-366 
1-730 
I'255 
1*456 



1-659 

0*6B0 
0-497 



Fr»m thf liLki' tu the tea 



545, Ot' 7 



375*00 



o*6sa 



These figures are taken from tbe works of MM. O'Brien and 
Soiree. 

Experiments have been made by MM. Dufour, De la Rive and 
Colladon, from Geneva, and by MM. Vallee and Goux, two 
French engineers, on the Rhone within our frontier : the average 
rapidity of the stream has been found 2-29 m. per second within 
our canton; in one instance even 4*11 m. The depth during 
low water, generally more than 1 metre, is> however, in two in- 
stances only 0*70 m. 

Between Seyssel and Lyon, a rapid exists under the name of 
Saut du Rhone, where there is a fall of 1*8 m. in a channel %X) 
metres long; care must be taken by the steamers which ran 
through it during the droughts, but as the waters come to their 
mean height the passage is no longer dangerous. 
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It is below Lyon that the river is most Important as a navigable 
stream: the steamers cajried, in 1838. *25.223 passengers; in 
1841, 68,695 passengers, and 345»0(X) tons of merchandise. 
They are stopp<;d when there is less than 1*2 m. of water in the 
rhannel, and that is the case for 45 days every year. During the 
droughts of the spring, in 1840, M. Mondot de la Gorce found 
the depth of water to be less than 2 metres on a united* line of 
38 kilometres, between Lyon and Aries, and even 0*46 m. in a 
few places. Within Lyon the stream runs 2'5m. in a second. 

As to the quantity of water poured down into the sea by that 
large river, it differs greatly according to the season in which it 
is measured. Numerous measurements and sections have been 
made to ascertain it, which may give a correct idea of the volume 
of the Rhdne and its tributary streams during the low waters ; 
but we cannot receive them for more than mere estimation for 
the lime when the rivers rise. 

Widiin the city of Geuo-B M. Dufour found, on the 24th of 
September, 1840, the supply to be 424 cubic metres in a second. 
M. Vailee measured it also in September, 1840 (when the lake, 
however, had subsided I decimetre), a little above the mouth of 
the Arve, and found only 240 cubic metres. In the same place, 
MM. Yallee and Goux measured it again on the 26th of July, 
1841, the lake bcinp: 0*65 m. (higher ?J than in their first experi- 
ment, and found 4S2 cubic metres in a second. M. Goux found 
649 cubic metres at high water at Chaney, the last place in 
our canton ; 720 cubic metres at the Pare ; at Seyssel, 304 cubic 
metres at low water, and 1230 during the high water ; at the Saut 
du Rh6ne, 220 cubic metres at low water, and ISOO at high water. 

M. Garella measured the Rh6ne at low water (2nd and 3rd of 
April, 1839) at Perracbe, below Lyon, and found 235 before it 
is joined by the Saone, and 320 cubic metres after ; M. Josserand, 
420 cubic metres at La Voulte, low water; M. Josserand, 425 
cubic metres at Malmouche, h>w water; M. Bouvier, 456 cubic 
metres a little above Avignon, low water. 

Among the tributary streams, M, O'Brien found that the Arve 
furnishes 38 cubic metres per second at low water, and 354 at high 
water. The Saone, measured by M. Laval, gave 70 cubic metres 
at low water, Tbe Gard, 2 metres only at low water. The 
Ouveze, in the department o{ Vaucluse, after having received the 
Sorgue, gives 10 cubic metres through several channels during 
the droughts, according to M. Bouvier. M. Bouvier also found 
that the Durance, on the 26lh of August, 1809, gave 21 metres, 
the water being very low at its mouth, while it rolls HO cubic me- 

* We (In not know vlie ihfr tlw author meoiis by the term vnittd a eootinuvui lin«, 
or Uwl tUe 39 kilumetrra ii tbe mm of irvenU ilUtiucl pnrtMNW. — Ku. 
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ires at Mirabeaa, of which 44 at least are drawn off for agricul- 
tural purposes. Everybody knows how difficult it is to reconcile 
such various measurements. M. Vallee thinks the total volume of 
the Rb6ne at its mouths is only 500 cubic metres at low water, 
and 14,000 during very high floods. M. Mondotde la Gorce esti- 
mated the volume of the Sadhe from 3600 to 4500 cubic metres 
in a second during the great flood of October, 1840. 

The Perte du Hhdne, formerly 60 metres long, no longer exists, 
since the Sardinian government has had the rock blown np, under 
which the water formerly ran. But there is still a distance of 
14,160 metres betwen Lear and the Creux du Paradis, where 
navigation is stopped. Lear is a little above the Perte du Rh6ne, 
and Creux du Paradis 2000 or 3000 metres above Le Pare. Be- 
tween these two places the fall of the river is very great, its banks 
so steep as to make landing impossible, and its bed narrowed to 
18 and even 13 metres, especially at the Malpertuis (Bad Pass- 
age) 800 metres higher up than the Creux du Paradis^ In the 
present state boats do not reach the Creux du Paradis, though it 
is not impossible because landing there is so ; thus thej stop at 
the Pare, 8000 metres above Seyssel. 

The inundations of the Rhdne have been of late so frequent as 
to excite much attention to the subject; memoirs have been pub- 
lished on their probable causes and remedies. A very good one 
has appeared in the * Comptes Rendus de TAcademie des Sci- 
ences de Paris,* for the 22nd of January, 1844, from the pen of 
M. de Gasparin, a member of the French Chamber of Peers, 

The river overflowed the country several times in the last century^ 
especially in 1755, when dykes were raised along its banks to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such a disaster. Floods, however, occurred 
again in 1803, in 1810 and J8l I, when the waters overthrew and 
flowed over the embankments; as also in 1840, 1841, 1842, and 
1843. Many have been the presumed causes of these floods, such 
as the destruction of a great extent of forests in the high lands of 
the basin of the river, the embanking and narrowing of some of its 
tributaries, the raising of its bed by the sand and gravel it carries 
down ; the care with which the soil has been made fast in the 
Cevennes, the water-rills embanked and their bottom paved. Ex- 
cept the raising of the bed, which is proved not to have taken 
place by the position of some of the oldest edifices built in the 
river, M. de Gasparin acknowledges all these causes as partially 
concurring in the result. The embanking of the tributaries, 
making their beds freer and narrower, sends more quickly to the 
main stream a mass of waters which else had been absorbed in the 
flats through which they formerly meandered ; but few rivers have 
been thus embanked, especially not the Saone, whence the last floods 
principally originated. Paved drains have been made in parts of 
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the Cevennes, ibroufjh wh^ch tliR rain-walors are pnuretl down with 
much nolence and ^real rapidity; lUus the Gaidon and Ardeche 
have caused much harm in tlte lower parts of tlie basing but this 
cause exists only to a very limited extent 

The slopin^r sides of llie inDunlaius, when denuded by llie axe, 
are more easily furrowod by the waters, when a larpe quantity of 
earth and stones is borne down and chokes the lower glens ; sloping 
meadows are thus more quickly drained. The work ol' the axe on 
the hi^h lands has been very extensive during^ the first 2;j years of 
the present century ; while, on the contrary, attention has been 
paid to the planting- of new forests for the last io or 20 years; 
still 30 years elapsed wiihtmt a flood, while the heights were 
denuded, and four consecutive floods have occurred since some 
care has been taken to sU>p the evil. 

M. de Gasparin lliinks (general floods have l>een possible only 
when the above-mentioned causes concurred with a more power- 
ful meteorological phenomenon which man has not the power to 
control, such as abundant rains broug^bt by S. and S.E. winds, 
coming at a time when the soli bas not been dried by long-conti- 
nued beat, in the aiUuriui or s[>ring ; and such, iudee^i, bas been 
the case fi»r the last four years. 

Floods do very liule harm wlien ihey occur before the harvest^ 
and do not reach the ears of wheal ; and none at all when they 
occur after the harvest. It has been observed, moreover, that by 
gradually raising the soil, they not only provide for its future pro- 
tection, but make it more fertile ; those lands which are nut pro- 
tected by embankments are now raised hjj^her, are less time under 
"waler^ and more quickly drained; ihcy also require less manur- 
ing, no fallows, give belter crops, and sell at a higher price than 
those protected by dykes. 

You are, perhaps, not aware that the height of the water in 
our lake has been for manv years a subject of much political 
discussion between the inhabitants of Geneva and the Canton de 
Vaud. On the left bank of the Rhone, where it flows out of the 
lake, ihere was formerly a very shallow extent of water, and no 
street nor any convenient landing-place on the city side. At tliat 
spot a magnificent quay, GO feet broad, has been constructed, 
narrowing a part of tiie Rhone where it is shallowest, and in- 
creasing the rapidity of the stream. Other quays have been 
raised on the right bank of the Rhone without narrowing its bed, 
and also a few terrace walls along the shores of the lake, but not 
encroaching upon it. 

The inhabitants of Vaud complained that these constructions 
kept the water higher in the basin of the lake during the winter 
season thau was formerly the case, thus preventing them from 
builduig and repairing the numerous walls they were at that time 
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also raising along a great part of their shores at the foot of newly 
planted vineyards. 

An inquiry was instituted in 1826 to consider their claims, snd 
examine the shores of the lake. The commissioners found th»l 
the variations in the level of the low waters of the lake depended 
solely on meteorological phenomena. Complaints have, never- 
theless, been lately renewed from the same quarter (Yevey). oa^_ 
the ground that the works already mentioned, inclading a dyk^f 
which had no influence on the level of the low waters, prevented^ 
the draining of the lake at high water, and had raised its level 
for the last 20 years. Daily registers have been kept at Geners 
of the height of the water for a much longer period, and fortu* 
nately a limni'meire has been discovere<l, not at Geneva, but st 
Vevey, as also a register kept by the worthy old Colonel Mes- 
trezat from 1780 to 1825. Of this document the authors of 
the complaints said nothing, though they knew it well, and its 
accuracy is proved by its perfect correspondence with the Dotes 
preserved at the lower end of the lake. By means of thoae data 
it has been shown ihat, 

Ist. From 1715 to 1791, included, the average level of the high trttw 
was 76*50 French inches above the of the 
present limnimt;lre at Geneva. 

• 76-13 inchca. 
• • • • JO 47 1 1 

7770 ., ^ 

. 74 30 ,, ■ 
. 74 62 ,, 

Thus proving that the high waters have not reached their forme 
level during the last two series of years, the very period of whii 
our neighbours complain. Colonel Dufour. to whom these qu 
tions have been repeatedly referred, concludes his report by 
ing that " The average level of high water on our lake is ronstantf 
being 7625 inches above the of our limnimetre." The middle 
of August is m<isl generally the time of the high waters, but 
sometimes July and September. From 180G to 1837 the time 
of the highest level was from the 16lh of July to the 29th of 
September; and the lowest waters from the 18th of December 
to the 3rd of May, and oftener on the 7th of March. The diffe- 
rence in the mass of water between the lowest level ever observe 
and the highest is 1,6 1 5.000,000 cubic melresj according 
Colonel Dufour, and 1,770,000,000. acojrding to M. Vallee. 
The same difference of volume is 36,000,000 for the Lake 
Bourget, and 26.000,000 in the Lake d'Annecy. 



2Dd. 
3rd. 
4th. 
5th. 

6th, 



From 1792 to 1801 
From 1802 to 1811 
From 1812 to 1821 
From 1822 to 1831 
From 1832 to 1643 
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population of the canton of Geneva, compiled from the census 
taken on the 26th and 27th of January, 1843. In the tahle 
No. 2 is found for each parish the number of houses and inha- 
bitants under the heads of Genevese, Swiss from other cantons, 
French, Sardinian subjects, and other foreigners; and of married 
and unmarried persons, and widows and widowers. Out of 
61,871 souls which make up our whole population, 38,804 only 
arc Genevese, 6054 from V'^aud, 3123 from other cantons in 
Switzerland, 4419 French, 7512 from Savoy and other Sardinian 
states, 1492 Germans, and 467 from other nations. 

The third table gives a coniparisou of the census taken in 
1822, 1828, 1834. 1837, and 1843, showing a much slower in- 
crease of the native and Protestant population than of foreig-ners 
and Catholics — such, I believe, as may be found in every cita- 
dine population, but rather dangerous in a city surrounded by 
foreign states. 





CENSt;S TAKEN IN 


lUto of iacTPMa 




1332. 


1828. 


1834. 


I8J7. 


1843. 


n-itluD 21 Yean. 


Odortise . . . 


■M,9a\ 


37,319 


?7,9flf7 


;aj,i56 


3»,B04 


Ulper lOU 


FurvigMn . . 


16,232 


]G.O!lS 


19,758 


80,51** 


23,C>*7 


42 pvrlW) 


TuUl uumb«T . 


5J.I13 


53,407 


56,665 


M,€m 


61.1J71 




Protestant! , . 


ai.2H^ 


31.i*Bl 


aa.eai 


33,&34 


34, 2M 


9i per 100 


CklhoUw. . . 


19,760 


21,4^7 


iO.SEW 


2S,0S3 


27, AM 


30^ per 100 


Jews .... 


m 


81 


M 


1U9 


113 


62 per UK) 



The various callings, and number of people that Jive by them, 
form the subject of tables 6 and 7. Watchmakers and jewellers 
have been f^ven in a particular table, prepared with great care, in 
consideration of the great imjiortance of these national branches 
of industry, which give eui]>loyinent and subsistence to 7258 
persons, — men, women, and children, — 1832 of whom only are 
Genevese. In the city alone 3872 Genevese and 1932 foreigners 
live by them, while, according to the census of 1788, these 
branches of industry supported 2487j numbering only the men 
living in the cihj. 

The 0th table, the most important and most extensive as a 
document of general statistics, gives the age of all the classes of 
inhabitants for each parish and for the canton at large, and en- 
ables us to ascertain at what age the emigration of the native 
population begins, and the influx of foreigners settling in their 
place, — thus also showing the duration of life of the various na- 
tions. 
K I find there are 108 women to 100 male inhabitants in the 
I canton at large, 115 and 11G in the town and its three suburbs, 
I and 103^ in the country around. This great excess of the female 
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population over the male is the same as in Great Britain (see 
■Bibl. Univ.,' Nov., 1842), where you number 105 women in 
England, 111 in Scotland, 114 in London, and even 130 in scnne 
of the Scotch towns, to 100 men. 

With us the emigration diminishes the male population amoi^ 
the Genevese living in the city, where men are to women only as 
100 to 121, and 100 to 129 in the suburbs. The case is the 
same with Savoyards and Vaudois living in the city and saburbs; 
they number 100 men to 132 women; but this is accounted for 
by the number of servant-maids that come from Savoy and Vsiid, 
while male servants go more generally into the country. France 
and other countries furnish the city, on the contrary, with 100 
. males to 83 females. 

The proportion of married people, widows, and widowers u to 
the whole population as 49 to 100 among the Genevese, and 34( 
to ) 00 among foreigners. 

There is more vitality in the Genevese than in the forrigs 
population, although, or rather because, marriages take plsce 
among the Genevese only at the average age of 26 years lot the 
women, and 29 for the men. (See the ' Recherches Historiqnes 
et Statistiques sur la Population de Geneve, son mouvemeat 
annuel et sa longevite.* By Judge Ed. Mallet. Paris, 1837- 
And ' Bibl. Univ.,' vol. x.) Marriages, it is true, produce 2{ 
children each, and Genevese families are now far less numerons 
than formerly, but the mortality is also less, and almost the half 
of our native population reaches the age of 55. 





Ucn. 


Woman. 


Women to 
100 Men. 


Geneva, within the walla . . , 

„ xH three suburbt . . • 

Carouge ...«•... 

The rest of the Canton .... 


13,569 
3,424 
2,042 

10,717 


15,620 
3,979 
2,425 

11,095 


115 
116 
US 
103^ 




29,752 


32,119 


108 



The aggregate population of the city and iti three suburbs, Z^etPiquss, 
I<e8 Eaux-Vives, and Plainpalais, is thus 36,592 souls. 

The number of families, oxfeux, is 14,803 for the whole cantoo. 

* * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

This letter has already reached to such a length that I must 
content myself with a mere mention of the second volume of the 
' Documents Statistiques recueillis par la Commission de Statis- 
tique des Etats Sardes,* published in 4to. at Turin, giving an 
account of the jirogress of population ; and * Geological Considera- 
tions on Mount Saleve (near Geneva), and on the Environs of 
Geneva,* a memoir written by our fellow-citizen M. Alphonse 
Favre. 
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III. — On ihe Desiccation of the Tanghi-Daria. a Iranch of th 
Jaxartes, Addressed to INIr, Murchison, President of the 
Ro}al Geographical Society, by M. N. de Kiiamkuff, 
Translated by the Editor. 
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Sir, 



St. Petersbourg, 19M OctdteTj 1844. 



KsowiNO the interest you take in everythinc: connected with the 
g'eography of Central Asia, I conceive it my duty to acquaint you 
with a geographical misconrepiion which appears to me to be 
not unworthy the attention of the learned. 

You are aware, sir, that the Baron Meyendorf and Professor 
Eversmann, the travelling companions of Mr. Nigri, our Charge 
d Affaires at Bokhara, who first brought to Europe the account 
of the sudden drying up of one of the arms of the'Jaxartes, 
known under the name of Tanghi-Daria, surprised to find a 
completely desiccated bed where they expected, from all fnrmer 
statements, to have found a considerable stream, and led into 
error by the feigned ignorance of their Khirgiz guide of the 
cause of this phenomenon, loo hastily attributed it to the dryness 
of the atmosphere (r'f.. tn evaporation). But although this fact, 
which has some analogy with the desiccation of the ancient bed 
of the Oxus, produced at the time some sensation among geogra- 
phers, no one, as far as I know, has exj)ressed any <loubts as to 
the explanation given of it bv Messrs. Meyendorf and Evers- 
mann; and, like a thing determined and acknowledged, both the 
fact and the explanation have been reproduced in several sub- 
sequent publicalions, and among others in the description of the 
Steppes of the Khirgiz of M. Levschin, and in the Memoir on 
the Ancient Course of the Oxus, published by M. Jaubcrt in 
the ' Nouveau Journal Asiatique ' for December, 1833, which is 
so much the more extraordinary as thia hypothesis is opposed to 
the truth and cannot bear examination. 

Whoever will lake the trouble to consider the subject will 
easily be convinced that the dryness of the atmosphere can have 
contributed to the desiccation of the Tanghi-Daria only by dimi- 
nishing the volume of water of the Sir, and thus sinking its sur- 
face below the bottom of the bed of the Tanghi-Daria at its 
source. Now a rapid glance at the excellent map which accom- 
panies M. Meyendorf 's work will suffice to convince any one 
that the source of the Tanghi-Daria is absolutely the same 
with that of the Kouvan ; hence it is impossible to understand 
how the atmospheric dryness, having desiccated the Tanghi- 
Daria, should have produced no change in the Kouvan, which 
to the present day has not been observed to have undergone any 
alteration. 
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Such were my doubts till the >x&x* IB41, when I hail an oppc^H 
tunity of visiting the dried-up bed of the Tanghi-Daria ; atf^ 
when I discovered that it was an enormous cbaxmel with pre- 
cipitous banks, and banng a breadth of from 140 to 210 fcci^ 
With a depth of from 14 to 21, 1 became convinced of theia^H 
possibility of atmospheric action alone having dried up the riveri^ 
and by qucslinnino^ the Khirj^iz, who have long inhabited lbs 
.part of the Steppe, I have been enabled to clear up the enig 
' nrhose solution was not wholly unknown to M. do Meyendori. N 
which he rejected as appearing to him improbable, thotigb, I 
you will see, it is very simple. 

About the year 1815 the Khokanians learnt that the inhsll 
tants of the Khanat of Khiva intended to plant colonies on 1 
banks of the Tanghi-Daria; and fearing the disagreeable oon« 
y qucnces of the proximity of such unpleasant neighbours, 
^ erected a strong dyke at the point where this branch direr] 
from the Sir, by which the Tanghi-Daria, deprived of the 
supply from that river, naturally emptied its waters into th« 
Lake Aral, and its bed, deprived of any tribute, very sooo 
became completely dry, so that there is nothing astonishing in the 
fact of our travellers of 1820 having found a thick forest uf 
saxaiil {Anabasis annrtodmdron) in place of a stream of water. 
At Bokhara the assertion of the Khirgiz was fully confirmed to 
me by the late unfortunate Capt. Conolly, who, in iravelling fn 
Khiva to Khokand, saw with his own eyes the great dvke afa 
mentioned, and examined it in all its details. Finally, sir, 
have lately had the pleasure of finding in our archives the nan 
of the last European traveller who saw the Tan^hi-Daria still a 
well-supplied stream: he wtis the interpreter to the Boundarr 
Commission of Orenbourg — Lieut. Abul Nasir Soubankoultff. 
who was sent to Bokhara in 1809. In his Journal we read: — 

" I llh December, 1809 (0,S.). — After having passed a sandy 
steppe, which appears to be 15 verstes in width, we arrived at 
the ruins of a brick-built edifice called Sarli-tam. It is situated 
on the banks of the Tanghi-Daria, which is here 30 sagiaes 
(210 English feet) wide, and which we crossed on the ice, but 
which in summer is forded at this place. On the two banks oi 
this river there grows a great quantity of saxaul and of kamyseh" 
On the 3rd of May, 1810, he again visited the Tanghi-Daria, 
of which he speaks thus: — " At this spot** (he does not specify 
it) " the river is 30 sagines wide and 2 archines (4 feet 8 
inches) deep. Having taken in here our provision of water. 
we passed the night in the Kizil-Kum, in sight of the rains 
Tchirik Kobat." 

Returning from thence to Bokhara, he started definitively fer 
Orcnbourg on the 17th of July (O.S.), and again passing the 
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Tanghi-Daria on the 8th of August near the ruins of Sarli-tam, 
remained five days on the borders of the stream to recruit his 
camels after their fatiguing journey across the Kizil-Kum. 

Sach, sir, is the very natural explanation of a sufficiently re- 
markable geographical fact, and which I think it right to make 
known, in order to spare future geographers the trouble of 
framing more or less ingenious hypotheses to account for it. 
And as this fact bears some analogy, as I have before observed, 
to the change in the course of the Oxus, perhaps it may induce 
the learned, with regard to this question also, to come back, after 
many surmises, to the simple explanation afforded by the worthy 
Mr. Jenkinson^ who said, " The water that serveth all that 
countrey is drawn by ditches out of the river Oxus, unto the 
great destruction of that river, for which cause it falleth not into 
the Caspian Sea, as it has done in times past, and in short time 
all that land is like to be destroyed and to become a wilderness 
for want of water when the river Oxus shal faile."* 

* The paange wiU be f(mnd in Hakluyt, vol. i, p. 367, ed. of 1 809. A little before, 
however, Mr. Jeukinson gives a different reason for the Oxnt no longer reaching the 
Caspian. The fact is, there is much confusion on this tuliject^ which is one well worthy 
of being diotoiighly ezanibed. — Ed, 



NOTR 

M. lyAvecac 1im obligingly called our attention to a few inadTertencei m fti 
President's AddreM, which we therefore hasten to conect ; we also add some ftntiMi 
information supplied by our lealous correspondent 

Pagelxxxiii, lines 19, 34, and 29, /hr Col. Denaiz, rtad Col. Lapie. 

, , Izxxir, line 24, /m^ is about to undertake, rtad has imdertaken. 

I , Ixxxr, f , 25, /or M. Jomard we learn is, nod The Viscount Santarem and 
M. Jomard, we learn, are. 

i, ib., y > 33, /br M. Fontaine, read M. Fontanier. 

,f ex, ft^- Messrs. Combes and Tamisier. A new map of the rcmtcs of 
these travellers in Abyssinia has been constructed from their 
notes, much more satufactory than the one they bad tliem- 
selres prepared. 

, I cxi, , , 36. The brothers d'Abaddie, According to the latest news (data 
not mentioned\ the elder d'Abaddie was in Gojam, and 
Amaud d*Abaadie on the other side of the Abai, to tbe eai^ 
ward, separated from each other by civil wara. 

I f cxii, , , 8. M. Dillon. This gentleman died before the return of H. 
Lefebrre to Abyssinia. 

, , ib., , , 15. M. Vignaud was attached to the expedition of M. LefebrTc^ 
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ABA'i, river, 8; sources of, 12; southern 
limif, 18 ; its elevation and breadth at 
Melka Kuki, 22; id. at the Brokeu 
Briilge, 29 ; its sources, 33 ; their lat. 
and elevation, 36. 

Abbakerra, 40. 

Abea, river, 31, 44. 

Ab-i-Gargar, 221, 222, 228, 229, 235, 
210,241,244. 

Abiquin, 3U4. 

Abiyaxi, 62. 

Abyssinia, routes in, 6H, 69, «/ teq, 

Abrahs, 207. 

Aburamla, district, 9. 

Abu Besha, 243. 

Aco-Coomo, 274. 

Acoono-coono, 271, 273. 

Adal, 68. 

Adamahonni Mount, 58, 60. 

Adda-coodah, 278. 

Adea, ford, 33. 

Adega Musie, 61. 

Aderseg, 53. 

AdgOla, 2. 

Adhari or Harrar, 102. 

Adler'sGnmd Shoal, 292. 

Adowa, 62. 

Adraskand river, 178. 

Afghan tribes, 213. 

Agamna, 30, 43. 

Agassis, Professor, 322. 

Agawis,10, 219, 224. 

Aghogba, or Agaumider, 1 0. 

Agiias Calieutes, city of, 305. 

Ahia-fadj, mountain, 26. 

Ahwaz, 219, 220, 221, 229, 240. 

Aine, river, 323, 

Aishal, plain, 2. 

Ak Kal4h, 238. 

Akkille, 238. 

Altd>al, mount, 14. 

Alajji, mount, 61. 

Alata, river, 48. 

— ^ cataract, 49. 

Albert, steamer, 260. 

Albrecht, Capt., 290. 

Alentian Isles, 320. 

Al Hadbar, 242. 

Ali^bad, 169. 

— castle, 147. 

AU Pasha of Baghdad, 221. 
VOL, XIV. 



Allegany passes, 301. 

Alpines, 325. 

Alps of Savoy, 322. 

Amari, 32. 

Amba Hai, 52. 

Ambera, mount, 60, 62. 

Amdawark, ridge, 57. 

American antiquities, 316, el $eq, 

Amidamit, mount, 45. 

Amranis, 211. 

Amvatta, 15, 21. 

Anafiyah tribe, 228-24X 

Andabiet, bridge, 48. 

Angacb, mountain, 2. 

Angatta, 2. 

Aiiguja, stream, 63. 

Anoecy, D', lake, 330. 

Anselal, 31. 

Antiquities, American, 316, */s«f. 

Esquimaux, 318. 

^— — European, 317. 
•^^— ^-~ of Greenland, 317. 

Indian, 319, 321. 

- Mexican, 320. 



' Museum of Northern, 316. 



Antiquaries Royal Society of Northern, 

316. 
Aoste, 323. 
Aral, lake, 334. 
Apotxongn, river, 311. 
Arboash, district, 14. 
ArdSche, 320. 
Arekwa, river, 61. 
Arkiko, 64. 
Arkona, promontory, 291, 292, 298. 

light, 292. 

Aries, 324, 325. 

Arrat, 3. 

Arri, stream, 57. 

Arve, river, 323, 324, 327. 

Asakaiu, 32. 

Asama, 42. 

Ashangi, 58. 

Asher, river, 11. 

A^o, district, 11. 

Ashibi, 34. 

ABkerMokram,228. 

Askuna, district, 7. 

Assa, or Uauani, river, 63. 

AssafGeUda, 147, 174. 

Assawamsit, 320. 
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Ania SotnayeiUft. %%\, 2A2, U4, 359. 
A»i)n, (lUtricI, 13. 

jtlain, 14. 

Atlas <]« U Cbiue of U'AuviUe, US 

121. 
Airi'iua Mitriani, 37. 
AlUm, 278. 
Auuoiiur, 56. 
Arigiwn, sat, 337. 
Atgii,0. 

Azirari, rirer, 27, 39. 
Anri, 53. 

Babylon, plain uf, 222. 
Baclitiyorit cliain, 235. 

rriU?«, 22ft-2.'W. 

Badroh, 303, 2U4, 20&, 30G. 

Baer, M., 317. 

noglutait, 332, 333. 

Itiiiiia Ulojico. 134. 

IliUir-eKSaffi, IIU. 

Balirxafa, plain, 37. 

Baji. river, 306. 

Uakkalo Sobdr, 44. 

Ualit, 339. 

UaloUeb, river. 33. 

lUVic, or Kiut St-a, 38y, 395, 390. 

Baltic trade, 2HU. 

Baiija, 7. 

Banguh tribe, 199. 

Barch, 30. 

Barderh, DO, 03. 

Burf, mmiiit, 10. 

Bdxi, diitrict oJiU itreom, 7, 8. 

BurilK3n. 

Barrio Petapa. 310. 

Banh(ir{, 1H3, 194, 195, 197, 301, 203. 

dewrt, 198. 

Baruiayis, 205. 

Buruh, 321,322, 

BMhilo, river. 50, 56. 

Bawi ttilte, 22^, 22b. 

Biudnr tjil>e. 203. 

Beaticaire, 321. 

Beaiihoruoii. Marquis de, 300. 

Bwiroft, Capt., 260, 363, 3<H 371, 272, 

3«0, 281, 283. 
Becbct, •trcam, 3. 

valley, 31. 

Begari Nala, 209. 

Belewa, b\. 

Bell, Mr., 20. 

Bellad SahUft Wadian, 110. 

BeKicliii, 301,216,317. 

tril»es of, 207, •/ Jr9. 

Denolid, 100. 

Berbcri-wans, river, 56. 

BeBwl, ProfoMor, 394. 

Beutlt, Privy Conn., bis survey, 390. 

Bt>yaluh the, *207. 

Bb&K, 193, 194, 2U0, 303, 303. 

Dhatibaiiab, 195, 



Bhiraut, 160. 

Biabboo, 365, 369. 37U. 

Biala, mniint, 54, 57, 58. 

Bicluuia, IH. 26. 

niejfcmider, rountry of, 53. 

BiK nuiiiea Com|iguiyy toirn, 361. 

Bdlc. Herr von, 290. 

Bir. river, 5, 14, 33. 

Bir-el-Hani, 109. 

Blrilti, a linxjlc, 36. 

Blrrie qu€)i, 371. 

BUck nick hills, 383, 384, 386. 387. 

Bluiidcl, M.. -.'0. ' 

Boca Barra, 30 «. 

del Monte. 308. 

Bo(^nu Gentr. 33. 

Boganida,351, 359. 

Bulietnio, 393, 396. 

Bolmi pAM, 103,197,313. 

Bo[iill>. Froiiciscu de Leyve, 303, 301 

BiTU, ilittrict, 55. 

itream, 3, 43, 58. 

Bonibulm, 292, 396. 
BtMiin, 267. 

people, 363. 

Bothnia, gulf of, 306. 

liiiulilcr stoiiei. 378. 

Buurgct, lake, 330, 

Bouvier, M., 337. 

Bmliuwis, the, 195, 197, 203, 303. 

BrancTleoiie, 27. 

Branlh, M.. 350, 351. 

Brauiisber^, 294. 

pti|iuUtion, 394. 

Bravah, 78, 93. 

Braziw, river, 304. 

BresUii, 39X 

Brigg, 323. 

Bri>keii-brldge, 3R; paoagv of, 47. 

Briuter Ort, Crtpc, 393, 294. 396, " 

Brynii, mount, 2B(), 3A7. 

Bueuos Ayres, bones of, 134. 

Bug river, 393. 

Bugaiia in lasta, 51. 

Itugti billi, 193, 199.300,201 

Btigtis, the, 10b, 201, 21 1, 216. 

Btirdin, 309. 

Biirf]ikAr,209. 

Buritj, 6. 37. 

BmidiKir, 321,328, 239,335, 340,313, 

346. 
BtmdufAbwax. 230,126. 
Buttpi, rivi»r, 300. 
Buzbd, 164. 

California, 305, 321. 

gulf of, 301, 306. 

Cal muck -Tan ary, surv«>y of, 1 19. 
Calsadas, river, 311. 
Cafiadian, river, 304, 305. 
Canal du JajMin, 335, 
Cape Taimyr, 347. 348. 
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Carib articles. 330. 

Carmen, 130 ; avenge price of objects at, 

141. 
Carpathian mouu\a.m9j293, 
Carre], CaJiuti Georg^e, 323. 
Caa]iiaji S^Of 335. 
Caitmiier, Cape. J., 321. 
Central Asia, map of, 119. 
■ Kach'hi, 202, 203. 

Cmlllofl, 304. 
Cerro de Albriciiut^3fl9. 
AtiavCTiiflo, 310* 
M Convento, 309, 310. 
Cliuat, tree, 45, 
Chaat WallE^ 50. 
Chabba, 44. 
Ch'ab She'ikb, 222. 
Chachar, 200, 
Chftgo, 24. 
Cbahdk, Ids, 
Cbaijt, PTure880Tj322. 
CtiEUsata, country of, 31. 
Clialchjjapaf nvtr^r, 511, 
diomnia Maragli]L,Vraiige, 47. 
Cliamogd, hvtTj 2, 17, 20,24, 32. 
Chaiitluki, province, 212. 
ChiuiBy, 327, 
CbaiT, H, 33. 
CtLattar, 199, 214. 
Clie>, river, 16,25,26. 
Chek-cboOiH 113, 
Cb^mcslik, caves at, 104, 
Cbt?mfucJ)i, 7. 
Cirbabwan, trilie^t 1 01* 
Cb'hota DoWi, IOC. 
Chlcapa, ritcT» 308, r^OO, 310. 
Chihuahua, city of, 303, 305. 
CbiU, 321. 
Chima]apilla,311. 
China, map of, ii7, §t tttj^ 
Chinchuii, of Uie Portngu«fte, 39. 
Chi vela Guichicovi, 30 S, 309, 
Cltomo, river, 63, , 

Churpitie, peak uf, 106, 109. 
Chut^au'a traiiiiig houiej 299, 
ChuUili, 204, 
ChmtiaiLEiburg, 317. 
Cfiugliai^ 9. 

Cidade Diomautina, 32l« 
Coachapa, river, 31 1, 312. 
Cmffacoalctia, river, 306, 3V9, 310. 
Colladon, M., 326. 
Colorado, river, 301, 304. 
Columbia, river, 301,306. 
Conelly, Capt, 334. 
Convento, hill, 309. 
CuoieoTig, 2^2. 
Cup^riLicus, 294. 
Curret^o de Prtrvon^ac, 321. 
CovinoD, 27. 
Cracow, 293. 
Crans, 394. 



Cieux du Paradis, 328. 
Creek, town, 260, 261, 264. 
Cross, river, 263, 264, 269. 
Crosat, U., 303. 
Cruxate, Don P. P. de, 303. 
Curische Haff, 294, 29d. 
Curlaad, 290. 

Dabbir Guma^^ river, 48. 

Dadar, 193, 195, 196, 197, 200, 202, 203. 

Dadokar, 199. 

Dagat, 15. 

Dajil, 201. 

Damao Limi, tribe, 203. 

Damot, 3. 

Dange, 294, 

DaiiEi, rivei', 18. 

Daniig, 2&9, 293, 295, 297. 

Darliug.Hvef, 283,286. 

Daniey, 324, 

DarrserOr^291, 

Darya Khan, 199. 

Daunt, 50. 

Debelin, 40. 

DeboheIla,6,41. 

Debosa, 3. 

Dehiet, niuuttUin, 1, 16. 

Debra Mariotn, 47. 

Debra Tabor, 47, 50, 51. 

Debra Wark, 16,25. 

Ik-e-uii, a anef, 267, 368. 

Deirah, 211, 212, 

DejiicU B^i^ ruler of Agaumider, 4. 

Dpjjen, province, 25, 

Delangen, river, 143, 144. 

Dv La Hive^ M., 3^6. 

Del Coite, river, 310. 

nemijechH, 1, 4, 15, 2». 

Demeka, diAtrict, 11. 

Deummk, 321. 

Depigny, CotnmaTiidaiit, 334. 

DtraK 173,174. 

Dcrcbie, ftroviiice, 35.. 

Dery&i Hicofj, 178, 

Do SatiHure^ 323. 

D^thti Piyaz, 154, 

Dtfltgird, no. 

Dewuli, 151, 152. 

DharapUr, 20^. 

DihiUt>i, 41. 

Dibukko, 50. 

Dijjil, river, 3, 4. 

Dima* 1. 

Dinn, dUtrict, 4. 

Dinah Khao, 305. 

DifAh, 199,201, 

Diri<akBLigt^^2l5. 

Diiful, river, 221, 22:J,228, 242, 344, 346, 

Dohlwraii, 2^0. 

D^ilgiiiii^, 2iO,2.'yO. 

Domcke, Capt., 390. 

DosUUd, 157. 
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Doudina, 349. 

Doudypto, 250. 

Draiise d'Entremoot, 3I%4. 

Dubbi. 37. 

Dufuur, M., 326. 

Duga, warm spring, 104. 

Dtigalaiba, 54. 

Duic-quialoi, lake, 308, 309. 

Duke's Tovn, 260, 261, 262, 263, 264, 

283. 
Dumeri, 12. 

Dumkis, the, 198, 201, 213, 216. 
DUna, river, 296. 
Dungwam, 18. 
Durance, river, 324. 
Durgebaa, river, 61. 
Durra, nver, 8. 
Duti, stream, 6. 

Eastern Kach'bi, 200. 
Bballi, district. 58. 
Ebenat, district, ^1. 
£boes,the,271,272. 
Ecluse, Furt de T, 325. 
Eggbo Anna, 266. 
Eggbo Sairra, 264, 265. 
El-Akkaf, desert, no. 
EI 'Atish, district, 9. 
Elbing, 203, 294. 

population, 294. 

Rl Paso, 3t)5. 
Embudo, 304. 
Empress Anne, 247. 

Helena, 27. 

Emsellata, district, 106. 
Enabi, 25. 

Enabsie, province, 26. 
Enamai, sub-district, 25. 
Enammi, 25. 
Knagalla, 2H. 
Enassie, |)rovince, 26, 
Enat Chee, stream, 26. 
Enset, a plant, 4. 
Espaiito Perros, river, 308. 
Espinosa, mountain cbaiu, 309, 
Esquimaux, 317, 318. 
Estacada, river, 308. 
£t[K>B, the, 266, 282. 
Eulocus, river, 219, 222. 
Euphrates, 224, 244. 

delta of the, 223. 

Europe, 295, 296. 

European antiquities from America, 318. 

Eversmann, M., 333. 

Eyre, Mr., 283, 285. 

Faddi, mount, 7. 

Falaaha weavers, tlieir language, 8, 

Pall, river, 320. 

FaUter, island of, 291. 

Fa-andukh, stream, 22. 

FHijalat, peak of, 108. 



Fansit) a stream, 5. 
Fatzam, river, 7, 1 1, 12, 40. 
Favre, M. A., 332. 
Fazlmand CuUe, 147. 

Rud, river, 146. 

Feljiyah, 233. 
Fenarwa, 60. 
Fernandez, 39, 303. 
Finland, gulf of, 296. 
Fitzabading, district, 4, 41. 
Flinders' Range. 283, 284. 
Fogaxa, stream, 48. 
Forbes, Mr., 322. 
Fort Laramie, 300, 301. 
Fourques, 325. 
Frankfort, 292. 
Frauenberg,29t. 
Frederick's Fort, 321. 
Fremont, Lieut., 299, 300, 302. 
Frische Haff, 293, 291. 
Frome, Capt, R.K., 283. 
Fudi, peak of, 7, 8. 
Furk, castle, 162, 165. 

Gadd, river, 1. 
Gafat, countiy of, 24. 
Gaian, 195. 
Galembit, river, 4. 
Gallicia, 292, 293, 296. 
Gallinas, river, 304. 
Galwen,82, 100. 
Gamliakh, peak of, 7. 
Gammo, district, 32. 
(tananeh, 93. 
Gandava, 193, 194, 195, 197. 

and Bolon, passes between, 198 

Gandegab, 23. 
Gandufto, 63. 
Gaiuiat, 21. 
Gauteng, 25, 31. 
Garay, Don Jose de, 306. 

Don Pedro, 307. 

Gart^, 327. 
Gardener, see, 293. 
(■ardun, 329. 
Garella, M., 327. 
Gasparin, M. de, 328, 329. 
Gattela, stream, 2, 1 7, 
Gawler, Colonel, 286. 
Gozgiblo, mount, 57. 
Gebaa, river, 61,62. 
Gebel Drora, range, 108. 
Gedgeda, 63. 
Gelleu, strait, 291. 
Geneva, 323, 325, 327. 

lake o4 296. 

Gerarem, 41. 
Gerai, river, 5, 41. 
Gdaiuk, vT Danzig. 293. 
Gharian, district, 106. 
Ghurghuri, 17'>. 
Giat. stream, 21. 
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Giliel, dittrict, 106. 

Gidoni, stream, 8, 

GieiUer Odde, 291. 

Giesh, mount, 10, 12, 13, 33, 37. 

Giet or Klet, castle, 116. 

Gilgal Cbee, stream, 26. 

Gimam, 22. 

GiiHAT, country of, 9. 

GinkaTnetli, torrent, 22. 

Giredi, Sfi, H, 

Oodieh, rivetjS, 41. 

G^ftim, maunt, '19, 43. 

Giijam, I. 

Gamadnr, river, 44. 

GuiiuLleL, Ca|)( j307. 
Gor-ambo, 56, 
Gata, river, 47. 
Goulburn, Tivet, 143. 
GoEii, M„ 326, 327 
Goxamin, 42. 
Grmmdft, lake of, 138. 
Gmud Island, 301. 

Prairie, 30i. 

HhoDe, 315, 

Graou du JLerant, 325. 

du Midi, 325. 

du Poneiit, 325. 

Greecibowt Robt., 30ti, 308, 
GnHnlotid aotiqiLUiet, 317. 
Gregg, Jotlah, 3Q2. 
GtviAwalcler, Oje, S«tL, 291. 
Gieifjwald, port, 23 1 . 

populatitm, 301. 

Greiii, jj]. 
Grossc Hair, 292, 
Gross Hubernckcii, 294. 
Guachos, 137. 
Guayana, 299. 
Guhea^ province, 25. 
Gueht'i^hti, ftlreatn, 8. 
Gudela, stream, 4. 
Gudera, river, 10, 11. 

—, lake, 13. 

Guiji, itreum, 1. 

Gugar, 199. 

Guicbicovi, 308, 310. 

Guide, Don Mauro, 307. 

Gutiiaud, I'TDfes-ior, 322. 

Guinea Company* town, 261, 2fi2. 

Gulu, 203, 205/206. 

Gult, stream, 'I J. 

Gultucb, 51. 

Gumara, river, 47. 

Guna, mount, 50, 57. 

Gutmkid, 152. 

Gundet,6J* 

Gura, or Gella Guro, 64. 

Gufa, plain, 36. 

GutzlaJT, tbe Rev. C, maps in his works 

on China, 121. 
Gwadalema, 17. 



Gwagwusa, 7. 
Owahero, river, 63. 
Gypnim, 304. 

Hadasba,44. 
Hadisaad, 64. 
Hadis-Amba, 41. 
Hafiar, or canal, 221, 322. 

Hafun, 101, 102. 

Haines, river, 96. 

Hiiji-ka-Sbchr, 202.203. 

Hala, range, i^5. 

liilai, 63. 

Hallerstein, Srpinha, and D*Arrocha, 119, 

Hamenren, 90. 

Hantr, the Somali name of Makadislio, 

99. 
Haraud, 201. 

DajU, 213. 

Hanar, 102. 

Harwich, 295. 

Hawker, Mr., 2&5. 

Hegcwisli, ProfeBsor, 320. 

Hcla^ of D&iicig, 293. 

He!«tm, Emprew, 27. 

Helmreicbeii, M., 321. 

Hendenon, Mr., 28?^ 380. 

Heotig Kon^, LI 3, IN. 

Heniayi. 204, 305, 

Herut (Ikri ttfid), rivCT, 178. 

HiiUlgo-Htlanj 3J1. 

HniaU,223. 

Hintt-abad^ cAstle of, 146. 

Hindrji. 202. 

HoDg Kong, 112, et9eq, 

Hope, mount, 143. 

Hopeless, momit, 283, 287. 

Horquefa, river, 311. 

Hot^ 109. 

Hot Spring Gate, 300. 

Huasuntan, river, 311. 

Huaves, JiidiaiiA,3u7. 

HuaxUd-duic, Uke, 308. 

Htiis, h\ 333. 

Humboldt, Baron A. von, 248, 299. 

Uufne, river, HI^W ttq, 

Hwuy-jTieii-cliiugj 119. 

Ibaba, country of, 46. 
Jcricock, 265,269,270. 
Iddab, 273, 
Idrii, triljc, 32i. 
IdriiLyah, 231. 
I dan, river, Ifl, 25. 
IgalJko, 318. 
]kigeit,3I8. 
Im^m Bbkih, 196. 

Zadeh, Sultan Mohamed, his 

shrine, 153. 
Imbita, stream, 48. 
Iroereba, 50. 
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Indian antiqaitici from North America, 

319. 

■■ " ■■■■ I I Souw America, 

322. 
Imueong people, 267. 
Innoo-cobobf 28!2. 
Itdre, river, 324. 
Iifiaar, castle, 165. 
Ismaxliyah, 224. 
iMer, rivet 6, 37. 
Isti,51. 

IiaaKpie, rivulet, 31 1. 
Ittazayii, tribe, 195. 
Ivory, 19. 

Jaltepec, river, 311. 

JamalU, 210. 

Jambah, 211. 

Jamiewn, Mr., 260, 269. 

Jaoabiet, 24. 

JaDgal Haider-abod, caftle, 148-9. 

Japan, 320. 

Jasmund, penincula, 291. 

Jats, tbe, 201. 202, 203, 207, 217. 

Jatbuwii, 209. 

Jaubert, M., 333. 

Jaunderah, 195. 

Jawi, proviocci, 24. 

JaxBites, 333. 

Jebel-el-MuB, 103. 

Jehada, 199. 

Jekranii, the, 198, 201, 214, 217. 

JenkioMD, Mr., 335. 

Jennet-abad, cattle, 148. 

Jerthoft, clifis, 292, 296. 

J'ball, 195, 209. 

Jibanroa, plant, 30. 

Jibella, mount, 17. 

Jibiye, ford, 33. 

Jijja, 22. 

Jiunit and Alabal, mountain-cbain of, 

12. 
Jirsu, ridge, 52. 
Joljannea, Emperor, 10. 
JoMerand, M., 327. 
Jubb, or Govind, river, 81, 99. 
Jucliitan, river, 308, 312. 
Jumin, 152. 
Jumuapu, river, 311. 

Kabari, 61. 
Kacham, river, 5. 
Kacb'hi, 193, 195, 197. 

, Central, 202, 203. 

, Eartem, 200. 

, Western, 200. 

KaSlah, 19. 

Kaban, 200, 201, 204, 212, 213. 

Kaibirit, 214. 

Kaiyakhor, 64. 

Kakl^ 152. 

Kakortok, 818. 



Kakrilndk, S18. 
Kalah Silmd, 175. 
Kal'eb Bander, 243. 

Dokbter,239. 

■ ■■ Idrieiyab, 249. 

Ruatam, 230. 

Kalpar Bogtii, 215. 
Kalpazi,2l2. 
Kamal Khan, 195. 
Kamboat, province, 25. 

Kamoh^ paM of, 146. 

Kandah, 193, 194. 

Kang-be*B map of China, 120. 

fi[ai>«ah, 119. 

Kanyaras, 16. 

Kansas, river, 299, 300, 301. 

Karaneo, 28, 44. 

Kararo, 19. 

Karlscrona, 295. 

Kai Seban, mountain, 108. 

Karun, river, 219, 221, 222, 223, 22 

228,229,231,244,245. 
Kaskas, 2. 

Kasim-ka-Jok, 201, 202. 
Katriyan, trib^ 203. 
Katseman, 57. 
Kelat, 195,196,201. 
Keen-lung's map of China, 120. 

geographical dictionary, M 

Kelinto, mount, 22, 23. - 

Kbaiz^pur,208,209. 

KbajjA, country, 200, 201, 203. 

Khan, 199. 

Khan of Kelat, 201. 

Khana of Khiva, 334. 

Kbangar, 198, 200. 

Kbantkoff, M., 333. 

Kharej,23]. 

Khasiunabad,241. 

Khatanga, river, 247, 248, 250. 

Kbeta, 250. 

Khidrf, 154. 

Khirgiz Steppes, 333, 3^. 

Khiva, 334. 

Khokand, 334. 

Khor BaiDushir, 221. 

Khosahs, 207, 208. 

Khosdar, 195. 

Khurmaki, 176. 

Khusb, castle, 159. 

Khuxistan, 222, 231. 

Kiar, Capt T. A., 321. 

Kielseii, M., 318. 

Kiet, or Giet, castle, 146. 

Kilwah, 76. 

King, Mr. J. B., 260. 

King Ryeo, 264. 

Eyamba, 263. 264. 

Kingiktorsoak, island, 318. 
Kitara, 57. 
Kizil, Kum,334,335. 
KUproth's map of China, 1 19. 
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Kodi,213. 

Koh Atesiianeb, 177. 

KoUela, country of, 46. 

KolU, 39. 

Kolu, 213. 

Komat, 246. 

Komi, mount, 22. 

Konigsberg, 289-294. 

~^— — , population, 294. 

Konigstuhl, 291. 

Korn^ 223. 

Kotriya, 193, 195. 197. 

, sulphur hilla N. of, 198. 

Kouvan^ rirer, 333* 

Kroyer, Dr., 321. 

Kuara, 9. 

Kubr-€lHud,llO, 111. 

Kuh-i-FedeUkb,23l. 

Kuh-i-zerd, 229. 

Kuih, mountain, 3. 

Kurb, mount, 6. 

Kurile, isles, 320. 

Kurk, 203. 

Kusb, 200. 

Kuttai Gallat, 23. 

Kwang-yu-tuo, Cblnew Atlat, 117. 

Kwaabeimi, river, 48. 

Kvut, 203, 204, 206, 213. 

Labian, population, 294. 
Ia Camarque, 325. 
Lacbilacbita, 3. 
Laguna Colorado, 304. 
LafgaoldOt stream, 18. 
Laidley, ponds, 286. 
Laird, Mr. John, 313. 
Lake T^myr, 253. 

Torreiis, 383, 284, 285. 

-^— Tzana, 50. 

Lakb, river, 5,11, 12, 41. 

Lalibala, a aaiut, ID, 54, 56. 

, places on the road between it 
and Debra Tabor, 50. 
Umfi, 174. 
Landgnard, 295. 
Language of Omfin, 368. 

Old Calabar, 268- 

Lan-tsang, rirer, 121. 

Lapland, 248. 

Laptieff, Lieut. Khariton, 247, 256. 

Larkbanah, 195, 214. 

Lasbaris, 215, 

Lasta, 10; tradition of, 55. 

Laval, M.,327. 

La Voulte, 327. 

Laxas, rirer, 128, 129. 

Layard, Mr., 338, 231, 336, 337. 

lazza, rirer, 14. 

Leaou-tung, peninsula, 118. 

Lear, 328. 

Leba see, 293. 

Lebido, 104, 106. 



Lecha,35. 

Lehri,200,203,204,212. 
Le-ming-che's map of China, 122. 
Lena, rirer, 247. 
Le Pare, 328. 
Lereschine, M., 333. 
Liben, prorince, 25. 
Lichema, mount, 33 ; its eleration, 37. 
Lijambera, a mountain, 87, 45. 
Lima, 321, 822. 
Limsamag, 40. 
Lindah, 199. 
Lithuania, 295. 

Little Guinea Company, town, 261, 363. 
- Hooicong, 262. 

Sandy, 301. 

Li-tsing-cbe, MS. map.of China, 122. 

Li-yang-bu's atlas of China, 122. 

Llano Sstacado, 304. 

Lombardy, 323. 

Lortet, Dr., 823. 

Los M^danos, 305. 

Los Ranchos, 303. 

Louis XIV., 305. 

Louisiana, 305, 306. 

Loup Fork, 301. 

Lyell, mount, 284, 286. 

Lyon, 333. 

Mabil, 39. 

Macao, 115. 

Mach^el, prorince^ 24. 

Machakh, lake, 58. 

Macquarie, rirer, 144, 

Magheri, tribe, 315, 317. 

Maghsis, 316, 317. 

Madera Mariam, 47. 

Mai Lomi, rirer, 59. , 

Makran, 216. 

Makrani Pathans, 205. 

Malatengo, rirer, 310, 311. 

Maleb, district, 63. 

Mall, 200. 

Mai P&so, 308, Sn. 

Malpertius, 328. 

M^mouche, 337. 

Manachi Pathans, 306. 

Managua, lake, I '29. 

Mangaua, stream, 6. 

Maniyuti, 198, 300. 

Mankafain, 42. 

Mankusa, 5, 33. 

Maps of China, 1 17, «/ S0j. 

Mariammi, 31. 

JMari, bUls, 193, 200, 201, 212, 213. 

Maris, the, 201, 212. 

Martigny, 323. 

Martola Mariam, 26, 27. 

Masahua, mountain-chain, 309. 

Maskalo, or Maskala Kristoe, 57. 

Mastie, 159. 

Mataiai, rirer, 47, 48. 
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MaltaiiaiMtt, 310. 

Uataan,tU. 

BUtgoway the AbyMmin nune of lla»- 

•onli,90. 
MawUlcweo, 194. 
MaxuN^llS. 
UecklcnbiuK, 390. 
Heirieux,333. 
Mekkina, H 56. 

Knki, Ibid of the Abu,33L 

If elka Fori, ford of the Ab£, 18. 

Melli^ie. 

Melia, moant, 51, 54. 

Memel, 389, 390, 394, 395, 396, 397. > 

■ f populntjon, 395. 
Merkab, or Uakadi^ 83, 87, 98, 101. 
Herri, ralley of, 53. 

, rivar, 55 ; id bead, 56. 

MeudeTari&,309. 
Hettmat Col, S30. 
Meteorological tables. 363, 369, 383. 
Hexicao aatiquitiei, 320. 
Mexico, 333. 

gtilfof,306. 

Meyendorff, Baron, 338. 

Middeodorf, 347, 348, 349, 350, 354, 

355,356,357,358,359. 
Miecba, 46. 
Mihisir, 196,197.303. 
Mijes, Indian!, 307. 
HinaiGeFaes,321. 
Mioge, 394. 

Hingma (Minguyafal), 91. 
Mir Sbah NuwaiKhan, 197. 
Minibeau, 328. 
Mirhur, 202. 
Miriliel, 323. 

Hiuioiiary surreyi in China, 134. 
Missifsippi, 306. 
Miawuri, state, 299. 

, river, 301. 

Mittan, river, 311. 

Hitchel, Sir Thomas, 383. 

Miti, mount, 23. 

Mitri, 200, 203. 

Miyah Shalin-ka-Kach'h, 205. 

Mizrib, stream, 57. 

Mofras, M. Duflot de, 306. 

Mohammed-abad, 146, 157, 169. 

Mohammed Taki Khan, 237. 

Mohammerah, 221, 222, 223, 324, 345. 

Mokeria, 50. 

Moller, Mr., of Holsteinburg, 319. 

Mombas, furt of, 77. 

Monrlot de la Oorce, M., 337. 

Monetxa, river, 309, 310. 

Montefik, tribe, 324. 

Monte Video, hoxsa of, 134. 

Moonguia, 82. 

Mora, river, 301. 

Moravia, 393. 

Moro, Don Gaetano, 307, 308. 



Mommbidgce, river, 144. 

Mota,38. 

Mount AdamahnpDJ, 58, GO. 

Alu|i,6l. 

Ambcn, 60, 62. 

^^-^ Amidamit, 45. 

Kala, 54, 57. 

Bryan, 386. 

Cerrin,333. 

Debiet, 16. 

Gasgibla, 57. 

Gie^ 33 ; its devatkxi, 37. 

GodM,39,43. 

Gona, 50, 57. 

Hope, 143. 

Hopdess, 383, 387. 

— — ^-. Keiinto, 33. 
— ^— Komi, 33. 

■ lachema, S3 ; its eleratiou, 37. 
— ^— Ujambera, 45. 

Lyell,384,3d6. 

Melxa,51,54. 

Miti, 33. 

Porcapine, 386. 

Rose,33Z 

Semailas, 44. 

Serle,385. 

Somma, 36. 

Yekandacb, 36. 

Zemi, 33. 

Mubarikpur, 199. 
Muga, river, 3, 33. 

, valley, 30. 

Muger, river, 33. 

Mala, pass, 193, 195. 

Mundai,306,313. 

Muudege, 203. 

Murray, river, 141, 384, 386. 

Museum of Nurtberu Antiquities, 316. 

Mustafa Khan, 305. 

Mntakkel, 8. 

Mutera, raoaut, 17. 

Nagala, 56. 

Nahrawan, canal, 333. 

Nakab-el-Hadiar, 109. 

Nalusk, pass, 200. 

Naraa,63. 

Norbilu, 56. 

Nari, river, 301, 202, 203, 304, 305, 318. 

Nasir,KbanofKelBt,194. 

Maukar, castle, 150. 

Naushera, 195. 

Nebraska, river (Platte), 300, 301. 

Nefa, river, 36. 

Nebrungs, sand-ridge, 395. 

New Mexico, 303, 303, 305. 

Nicaragua, lake, 139. 

Nieman, river, 396. 

Niger, river, 360, 

Nigri, M., 333. 

Nikwara, 52, 53. 
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Nili, river, 52. 

Niltepee, 310. 

Nokab, 156. 

Novaia, river, 251, 252. 

Novus Atlas Siuensis, 118. 

Nun Balluk, plain, 154. 

Nuriwah, imla, 198. 

Oajaca, 307. 

, population, 307, 
O'Brien, M., 326. 
Oooouo-coono, 281, 282. 
Oder, bank, 292. 

, liver, 292, 293, 296. 

Oland, 297. 

Old Calabar, river, 260, 261, 264, 268, 
269. 

, language of, 268. 

, town, 260. 

Olenek, 247. 

Olive-trees comnion in Abyssinia, 52. 

Omun, 267, 268, 270. 272, 281, 282. 

■ ■ - , language of, 268. 

Onate, Don Juan de, 302. 

Oregon, 300, 305, 306. 

Orenbouj^, 334. 

Ostiaks, 249. 

Ostuta, river, 308, 309, 310. 

Otennin, Don Aiit(»uo de, 803. 

Otoo, a chief, 261. 

Ouv&e, 327. 

Ovens, river, 142. 

Oxus, 333, 335. 

Paci6c Ocean, 299, 301, 306. 
Palm-oil, 272. 
Panjmuwaraii, 195. 
Panjok, 195. 
Pannis, tribe, 203. 
Parajito, river, 304. 
Paris, 323. 
Pasco del Norte, 303. 
Pasmore, river, 284, 285. 
Patagonians, 140. 
Pathaos, 203, 213. 
Patos, lake, 305. 
Pecos, river, 304, 305. 
Perrache, M., 327. 
Perte du Rhone, 328. 
Peru, 321, 322. 
Peter (St), spire, 290. 
Petit Rhone, 325. 
PbilipoflTs winter-hut, 350. 
PbuUji, 199,200, 211. 
Piauina, river. 247, 249. 
Picuris, 304. 
Pillau, 289, 294, 297. 
Piri Chattar, 195, 201. 
Pirdar Khin, 196. 
Pir-patUh, defile, 212. 
Plain of Babylon, 222. 
Platte, river (Nebraski), 300, 301. 
VOL. XIV. 



Point Albert, 115. 
Pok-foo-lum, 112, 113, 114. 
Polangen, 290, 295. 
Pont St. Esprit, 324. 

Morand, 324. 

Pontoppidan, Rev. Dines, 321. 

Porcupine, mount, 286. 

Portillo de Tarifa, 309. 

Porto Rico, 321. 

Portuguese settlers in Abyssinia, 27. 

Pregel, 294. 

Prerow, bank, 291. 

Prewitt's Springs, 284, 286. 

Prontischeff, M., 247. 

Prora (ridge of boulders), 291. 

Prussian Pomerania, 292. 

Puwer, 206. 

Quialiato, lake, 308. 

Radden, 323. 

Rafn, Cbas. C, on Northern Antiquities, 

316. 
Raihan, 193,195,210,318. 
Ralim Khan, 195. 
Ramkal, 293. 

Ram Hormuz, pluns of, 229. 
Ras^l-Ghool, 1 10. 
Ra»^l-Kelb, 109. 
Ratten, 323. 
Reb, river, 47, 51. 
Red River, 304. 
Rendu, M., 322. 
Rhodan, 323. 
Rhone, 322, 323, 324. 

Mort, 325. 

Ribnitz, 290. 
Rinds, 216. 

Burdi Beluchis, 103. 

Beluchls, 196. 

Rio Escaravedra, 304. 

Rio Ghrande del Norte, 302, 303, 304, 305. 

Rio Negro, 134, 135. 

RbTari&,3l0,311. 

Ritter, 248, 299. 

Rixhoft, 292, 293, 296, 297. 

Robles, Capt. Don, 307, 308, 311. 

Rocky Mountains, 300. 

Roshanawan, 150. 

Rostock, 290. 

) population, 290. 
Rowers Creek, 284. 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, 

316. 
Ronn,215. 
RUgen, 289, 291, 292, 296. 

, population, 291. 
Runb, 171. 

Saad-abad, castle, 147. 
Sabbaha, river, 56. 
Saddle, river, 28, 44. 
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^H Soh-Hud, 109. 


Shcbal. province, 25. "^^^H 
Sheik h Thammer, 222 . ^^H 


^B 8u-wu>. I U. 


^H Sakka, 69. 


Sbek-pei-wan, U 4, 1 15. ^^H 


^H SakkmJa, 35. 


Sben-te, map of, 1 19. ^^H 
Sheraui, 199, 203, 21 4 . ^^M 


^H , dUtrict, 12. 


^m Stlftk,6, 41. 


Shigaxa, brook, 2. ^^H 


^H Salv, 206. 


Sbigie, 27, 44. ^H 


^H Salinaa, 133. 


Shikarpur, 195. ^^^M 


^^H Salowa, prorince, 59. 


Shirgar, 200. ^^^| 


^^m fiaXiittCf rirer, 323. 


Shoa, iti cleratioo, 22. ^^^H 


^B SunayedM, 249. 


Shola, .32. ^^H 


^H SaInrl^ 60. 


Shoraii, 196. ^^ 


^^1 Sanachi Pathant, 206. 


Shusku, ca«tle and village., 158. ^ 


^^1 Sandia, 304. 


Shuatcr, 224. 2-^9, 230, 231, ^4, » 


^^H Sau PionUio del Mar, 312. 


245. m 


^^1 Juan, river. 128. 


ShuiterU, 230. M 


^^^H rlrl Snr rnrt nf 197 


Sibbi, 2U3. ^^M 
Siberia, 320. ^^M 


^^m Mateo HuozDutlun del Mar, 307. 


^^H — ^ Mi^el de loc AlmeKret, 311. 


Siccus, river, 284. ^^H 


^H Cbimalapa, 304, 309, 311. 


Stdara, mountain, 106. ^^^| 


^^1 Sank isa, brook, 51. 


Sienacb, 39. ^^H 


^H Sfto^, 195J96. 


Sierra Madre, 309, 311. ^^1 


^^H Sana, river, 16. 


Sikuna. 57. ^^1 


^^H Santa Anna, (leiiera], 306, 307. 


Simbtitan, 31. ^^H 


^B T4, 302, 303, 305, 


SimpIoD, paaf, 301, 323. ^^H 
Sindh, Upper, 193, 195, ^^H 
Sinicho. 39. ^^H 




^H Maria del Mar» 307. 


^^^H D_. _:ii oflA 


Slrak, 201. ^^H 




^^H Santakie, 31. 


Sitio de Abatolo-titlaii, 31 1 . ^^H 


^^H Sarabia, river, 307, 31 1 . 


Skagfferrak, 297. ^^M 


^^H Samwoii Drahuwit, 219. 


Slavei. 1 9, 20. ^^H 


^H SarUtam, 334, 335. 


Slyaf, country of, 211. ^^H 


^H Sartaf, 200. 


Snihtputa, 110. ^^M 


^H Soiharij, 316. 


So&ne, river, 324. ^^^| 


^^H Saasela, river, 56. 


Soir^, M., 326. ^^M 


^^m Saut du Rhone, rapid, 326. 


Sokota, district of, 55, 58. ^^H 


^^1 Sava, no. 


Somalu of Merkah, 87. ^^H 


^^H Scandiiiaviao antiquitiei, 318. 


Somma, mount, 26. ^^^^| 


^H SchaferJie), 291. 


Soquei Iiidiani, 3U7. ^^^^| 


^^M Schulten, 29G. 


Soran, 195. ^^H 


^^1 SchomburKk, Chev., 299. 
^^M Sebat-Wodem-Guinara, rirer, fiO. 


Sorgue, 327. ■ 
Sou^Mnkouloff. Lieut. A. N., 334. m 


^H Seef, 111. 


South Pass, 300. M 


^H Seiches 325. 


Spit^ahu and Rocha, Fathers, their fuifl 


^H Selaiiak, caatte, 158. 


ofChiiia, 119. M 


^H Seline, 106. 


Sl .\lbaii, 323. ■ 


^^H Semailai, mount, 44. 


— Bernard, Great, 301, 323. ^^M 


^^H Seusabo-Gumara, river, 50. 


— Louif, Mianuri, 301* ^^^H 


^^1 Serawe, 63. 


— Maurice, 323. ^^M 


^H Srmrui, 157. 


^ Michael, Komi, 23. ^^M 


^^H Serle, mount, 265. 






^H BeyMel, 325. 326, 327. 


Saiigab, 35. ^^H 


^H Seyvad-n-Kot, 194. 
^H miabeh, 147. 


Sta. Ter«sa, 308. ^^H 


Stettin, 289, 292, 297, 299. ^^M 


^^H Shaduzayi Pathani, 205. 






^^M tribe, 203. 


Stettiiter Haff, 292, 295. ^^M 


^^H Sbagalu, river, 59. 


Straltuud, 289. 291. ^^M 


^H Rhahpur, 190, 300, 214, 226. 




^^H Slttku, rirer, 24. 


Suchil, rapid, 311. ^^^| 
.Suenien, Caut , 321. ^^H 
Snlia, river, 1, 25. ^^^^| 


^H Sbakwit, 12. 


^^H Shankala*, 9. 


^H Sbat-al-Arab, river, 221. 


Suleiman, range, 200. ^^^| 
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Sotiana, 227. 
Sweet Water, river, 301. 
Swinemuude, 292, 295. 
Sze-chuen, province, 121. 

Tabas, 148. 

castle, 168. 

Table, fall of the Rhone, 326. 
'■^—— popolatioD, Geneva, 332. 

rock, 301. 

Tables of latitudes in Mexico, 312. 

of lat. and long., ditto, 313, 313, 

314, 315. 
' of lat and long, in Oregon, 302. 

■ population of Swttserland, 331. 

Tacamichapa, island, 311. 
Tadbaba, Mariam, 27. 
Taiatiel, river, 44. 
Takirakira, 62. 

Takkazie, river, its W. boundary, 52, 54. 
Talba Waha, mountains, 1. 
Tall, 203. 

Talli, 200, 201, 204, 205, 206, 
Tamcha, river, 4, 33, 41. 
Taimyr, cape, 247. 

lake, 248, 253, 257. 

river, 253. 

Tammaha, district, 7. 

Tammie, river, 27, 28, 44. 

Tanghi-Daria, 333, 334, 335. 

Tap-Iee-chow, 114. 

Taosa, tribe of Indiazu, 303, 

Tar, 42. 

Tarhuna, mountains, 104. 

district, 106. 

Tarifo, 309, 310. 

Tashet, stream, 24. 

Tazza, stream, 16. 

Tcbirik Kobat, 334. 

T«gery, 106, 

Tebuantepec Isthmus, 306, 307, 308. 

river, 308. 

Tejagoter, 24. 

Tejuco, 321. 

Telcken, river, 52. 

Tekla, Haimanot, dinrch o^ 11. 

Tekur-waha, river, 5. 

Telia, stream, 57. 

Tembien, 60. 

Tembil, river, 8, 10. 

Temperature of air and water at Tripoli, 

105. 
Terein, 110. 
Texas, 303. 
Thabba, river, 31. 
Than, 2U0. 

Thibetian and Qiinese languages, 124. 
Thirgia, 44. 
Thorn, 203. 
Tief,44. 

Tierra Nueva, river, 311, 313. 
Tie-tarn, bay, 112. 
Tie-tarn, town, 113. 



Tigbab, 156. 

Tigris, river, 222, 244, 

Tis Bsat, cataract, 49. 

Togacbi, 200. 

Tongooses, 249, 

Torgensen, Rev. G. F,, 318. 

Tomeo, 295. 

Torre, 82. 

Torrens, lake, 283, 284, 285. 

Torrent des Usses, 323. 

Totola, 31. 

Toundra, 249. 

Touroukhaiuk, 247, 249, 250. 

Treviranus, 248. 

Tribes of theinterio-of Eastern Africa, ?7. 

^^— from Zeila to Adhari, 103. 

Trij^li in the west, 104; temperatnre of 

air and water at, 105; population, 106 ; 

districts, i6. ; sovereigns of the interior, 

ib. 
Trindelen, reef, 291. 
Trinity, river, 304. 
Trinquetaille, 325. 
Trois Tetons, mountains, 301. 
Trouplini^, Lieat-CoL de la, 307. 
Tuloma, Galla^ 23. 
Tun, 148. 
Turbat, plun, 147. 
Turk, All, 199. 
Turkey, Sontbem, 222. 
Tunh-&b, spring, 155. 
Tsalalo, country of, 46. 
Tsana, lake, 47,48. 
Tzangariet, 38. 
Jlieheoan, 40. 
Tselari, river, 58, 59. 
Ttelasferri, 54, 56. 
Tfied, river, 24. 
Tzintzi, 39. 
Tial, river, 44. 

Uch-h, 199. 
Udhana, 194. 
Uhde, Mr., 322. 
Ultimo Rancho, 309. 
Umarandyis, 198. 
Umrani Belucbls, 198. 
United States, 302, 303. 
Upper bridge of the Ab&l, 48. 

Sindh, 195. 

Usedom, island, 292. 
Usbturan, village, 147. 
Uspan-Napan, nver, 311. 
U«, 77. 

Valais, Upper, 323. 
Valdivia, 130. 
Vall^delaViege,322. 
Valine, M., 325, 326. 
Valserine, river, 323. 
Vauclose, 327, 
Vaud, Cantou de, 329. 
VciietB,322. 
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Venta de Cbicapa, 309. 

Vera Crux, 307. 

■ — population, 307. 

Verendrye, M. de, 306. 

Verey. 330. 

Victoria, 113. 

Viomenil, 324. 

Vistula, or Weichsel, river, 293, 296. 

Vraiiu Fork, 300. 

Waag, dutrict of, 55, 57. 
Wacha, 5, 41. 
Wadd, 195. 
Wadela, 50, 54, 56. 
Wadi Arut, 109. 

Doan, 107, 108,109. 

Giswuel, 109. 

Hagger, 109. 

Hajarin, 109. 

Hora, 110. 

Kair. 109, 110. 

Kellu, 59. 

Maifaah, 109. 

Mefah, 109. 

Missile, 109. 

Nebbi, 109. 

Nugal,102. 

Rachie, 1 10. 

lieide Kddiu, 100. 

Uebbene, 109. 

Wayiris, 199. 
Wai,27. 
Wais, 228,229. 
Wambarrema, 37, 40. 
Wamb«ra, tribe of Gallas, 9. 
Waiidagatti, 48. 
Wang-nie-chong, 112, 113, 114. 

Soo-kuu-pt>, 4, 113, 114, 115 

Wamemuiide, 290. 

Waruow, river, 2'JO. 

Warrahemano, 51, 58. 

Warsaw, 293. 

Washa, 34. 

Wassua, 6. 

Weather in Shoa aiid Gojam, 67. 

Weichselmunde, 293. 

Weiclwcl, or V if tula, river, 293. 

Western Kach'hi, 200. 

Whimera, river, 143. 

Will, Capt., 290, 296. 

Willie Tom's, or Old Town, 260. 

Wind river chain, 300, 301. 

Witlon, peninsula, 291. 

Wobo, 38. 

Wocra, 23. 

Woffla, district, 55, 58. 

Woiet, 5. 

Wolgast, port, 292. 



WoUiD, island, 292. 
WoUo^ plains, 53. 
Woirei, riTer, 62. 
Wuterin, riTcr, 17. 

Xocnapa, nrer, 308. 

Yaha,6d. 

Vakouts, 250. 

Yarmouth, 295. 

Yausb, 17, ai. 

Ya^nna, district, 1. 

Yebert,l,2. 

Yeebarica, river, 5. 

Yeda,riTer,15, 17. 18,42. 

Yedereban, monastery, 2, 32. 

Yedesh,24, 

Yefag,51. 

Yeguda, 24. 

Ydubbi, 17. 

Yekandach, mount, 26. 

Yekantat, 21. 

Yellow stone, river, 301. 

Yemalog, district, 14. 

Yenessei, 249. 

Yetai, I, 25. 

Yeworada, 4. 

Yezarazar, 1. 

Zab, river, 222. 

Zaba, district, 37, 38. 

Zacatecas, 303. 

Zaffa, 58. 

Zaggai, 41. 

Zaggaz, stream, 33. 

Zahrtmann, Capt, 297. 

Zamucha, 48, 49. 

Zamra, river, 59. 

Zauami, 15. 

Zaul, 2. 

Zajuita, Don D. de Vargas, 303. 

Zapotecos Indians, 307. 

Zea, a stream, 5. 

Zebad, 6U. 

Zcila, 103. 

Zeleso, 55. 

Zemi, mount, 22. 

Zia, Puebla of. 303. 

Zilui, stream, 17. 

Zibakwalia, 52. 

Ziega Wodiam, river, 26. 

Zili, stream, 8. 

Zimbiri, plain, 10. 

Ziiigini, river, 7, 38. 

Ztnjut, stream, 16. 

Zobul, 58. 

Zowa, 2. 

Zoi-amba, 52, 53. 
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